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Indianapolis,  May  8, 1891. 
Hon.  Alvin  P.  Hovey, 

Qinemor  cf  Indiana : 

SiB^In  oompliance  with  the  act  of  the  Qeneral  Asssemblj,  approved  Febro- 
ary  17, 1862,  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  jou  herewith  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  jear  ending  March  31,  1891, 
together  with  such  matter  as  is  deemed  interesting  and  useful. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  A.  BANKS, 

PrttideiU. 
Leon  T.*  Bagley, 

Secretary, 


THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA, 

Executive  Department, 

Indianapolis,  May  8, 1891 


.} 


Received  by  the  Governor,  examined  and  referred  to  the  Auditor  of  State  for 
verification  of  the  financial  statements. 


Office  of  Auditor  of  State,  ") 

Indianapolis,  May  18, 1891.  j 

The  financial  part  of  the  within  report  has  been  examined  and  found  correct 

J.  O.  HENDERSON, 

AudUor  (^  S(ale, 


Returned  by  the  Auditor  of  State,  with  the  above  certificate,  and  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  publication,  upon  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Printing  and  Binding. 

WILLIAM  B.  ROBERTS, 

IHvoUe  SecreUary. 


Filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  this  18th 

day  of  May,  1891. 

CLAUDE  MATTHEWS, 

Secretary  of  JSUUe. 
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Ist  District— ROBERT  MITCHELL,  Princeton,  Gibeon  County. 

2d  District— W.  W.  BERRY,  Vincennes,  Knox  County. 
3d  District— J.  Q.  A.  8IEG,  Corydon,  Harrison  County. 

4th  Distriot— W.  B.  SEWARD,  Bloomington,  Monroe  0>unty. 

5th  District— V.  K.  OFFICER,  Volga,  Jefferson  County. 

6th  District— DICE  JONES,  Columbus,  Bartholomew  County. 

7th  District— E.  H.  PEED,  New  Castle,  Henry  County. 

8th  District— 8.  W.  DUNGAN,  Franklin,  Johnson  Cc.unty. 

9th  District— THOMAS  NELSON,  Bloomingdale,  Parke  County. 
10th  District— J.  N.  DAVIDSON,  WhitesTille,  Montgomery  County. 
11th  District— LLOYD  8.  JONES,  Warren,  Huntington  County. 
12th  District— JOHN  M.  BOGGS,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County. 
13th  District— B.  F.  CLEMEN8,  North  Mianchester,  Wabash  County. 
14th  District— J.  A.  McCLUNG,  Rochester,  Fulton  County. 
15th  District— W.  A.  BANES,  Laporte,  Laporte  County. 
16th  District— R.  M.  LOCKHART,  Waterloo,  Dekalb  County. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1890. 

HON.  W.  A.  BANKS,  P^egidenL 

THOS.  NELSON,  CHA8.  E.  MERRIFIELD, 

Vice-PresuJlenL  General  SuperintendenL 

ALEX.  HERON,  SYLVESTER  JOHNSON, 

Secretary,  Treasurer, 
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Executive  Committee, 
Messrs.  DAVIDSON,  BOGGS,  DUNGAN  and  PEED. 
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State  Industrial  Associations. 


OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1891. 


Indiana  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture, — President,  Hod.  W.  A.  Banks,  Laporte, 
Laporte  County ;  Secretary,  Leon.  T.  Bagley,  Huntington.    Organized  May,  1861. 

ladiana  Horticultural  Society, — President,  Hon.  Joseph  Ratliff,  Kichmond, 
Wayne  County ;  Secretary,  W.  H.  Bagan,  Greencastle.    Organised  1842. 

State  Aseoetation  <^  Shorthorn  Breeders. — President,  James  M.  Sankey,  Terre 
Haute;  Secretary,  Will  S.  Bobbins,  Horace,  Decatur  County.  Organized  May, 
1872. 

Indiana  Hone  Breedert^  Association,— Treaidenty  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Wright,  Indian- 
apolis ;  Secretary,  Horace  Woods,  Indianapolis,  Marion  County.  Organized  Janu- 
ary, 1885. 

Indiana  Jersey  OaUU  Breeders^  Assodaiion, — President,  S.  H.  Godman,  Muncie ; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Kate  Busick,  Wabash.    Organized  January,  1888. 

Indiana  Swine  Breedert?  Assoeiaium, — President,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorn  town;  Sec- 
retary, Calvin  Sturtevant,  Noblesville.    Organized  January,  1877. 

Indiana  Wool  Orowert?  Association, — President,  C.  A.  Howland,  Indianapolis; 
Secretary,  J.  W.  Bobe,  Qreencastle,  Putnam  County.    Organized  October,  1878. 

Indiana  FouUry  Breeden^  Association. — President,  R  T.  Pace,  Salem,  Ind. ;  Sec- 
retary, Frank  R  Hale,  Shelbyville.    Reorganized  January,  1887. 

Indiana  Bee-Keepert?  Association, — President,  Dr.  £.  H.  Collins,  Mattsville, 
Hamilton  County;  Secretary,  Qeorge  C.  Thompson,  Southport,  Marion  County. 
Organized  October,  1879. 

Indiana  Cane  Orowert^  Association. — President,  W.  F.  Leitzman,  Clayton ;  Sec- 
retary, Elwood  Barnard,  Elwood.    Organized  December,  1882. 

Indiana  Tile  Mdherf?  Association, — President,  Qeorge  S.  Pollock,  Sullivan,  Sul- 
livan County;  Secretary,  J.  A.  Dailey,  Riley,  Vigo  County.  Organized  Novem- 
ber, 1878. 

Indiana  State  Florist  Association. — President,  M.  A.  Hunt,  Terre  Haute ;  Secre- 
tary, Wm.  Q.  Bertermann,  Indianapolis.    Organized  February,  1887. 

Indiana  Fith  and  Qame  Assodation, — President,  Col.  W.  T.  Dennis,  Richmond, 
Wayne  County ;  Secretary,  Jesse  H.  Blair,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Organized  Decem- 
ber, 1889. 

Indiana  Dairyman* s  Association. — President,  Prof.  Plumb,  of  Purdue,  Lafay- 
ette, Ind. ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Worley,  Ellettsville,  Ind.    Organized 
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Showing  Monthly  Mean  Barometer,  Thermom/Utr,  BdoAive  Humtdiiy;  Maximum  and 
Mimmum  Temperature;  IVevaUing  Direction  of  Wind;  Number  of  (Jloudless^ 
Partly  Cloudy  and  Cloudy  Days;  Average  Amount  oj  Cloudinesa  ;  Number  of  flays 
on  which  0.01  Inch  or  More  I\-ecipitation  Fell;  Total  Amount  of  Preeifntation  and 
Number  of  Days  on  which  the  Temperature  Fell  Below  the  Freezing  Point  tn  Indian* 
apdiSf  Ind.f  for  Each  Month  <^  the  Tear  1890,  as  Recorded  in  the  Signal  Office  at 
Indianap(^%s,  Ind- 
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During  the  Month. 
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Tabu  Showing  Daily  and  Monthly  Mean  Temperature  at  Indianapoliaf  Indianoyfor  Each 
Day  and  Month  of  the  Year  1890,  as  Recorded  at  the  Signed  Office  eU  Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 

(FahreDheit.) 
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MEMBERS   OF  STATE   BOARD.  IS 


MEMBEM  OF  THE  ipUliJ|  W  WP  OF  AOPUIFURL 


Ist  District— ROBERT  MITCHELL,  Prioceton,  Gibson  Coanty. 
2d  District— W.  W.  BERRY,  Vincennes,  Knox  Coanty. 

3d  District— J.  Q.  A.  SIEG,  Corydon,  Harrison  Coanty. 

4th  District- W.  B.  SEWARD,  BloomiDfton,  Monroe  Coanty. 

5th  District- V.  K.  OFFICER,  Volga,  Jefferson  Coanty. 

6th  District— W.  W.  HAMILTON,  Greensbnrff,  Decatur  Coanty. 

7th  District— E.  H.  PEED,  Newcastle,  Henry  County. 

8tb  District— S.  W.  DUNGAN,  Franklin.  Johnson  County. 

9th  District- J.  M.  SANKEY,  Terre  Haute,  Vigo  Coanty. 
10th  District— J.  N.  DAVIDSON,  Whitesville,  Montgomery  County, 
nth  District-LLOYD  S.JONES,  Warren,  Huntington  Coanty. 
12th  District- JOHN  M.  BOQGS,  Lafayette,  Tippeeanoe  Coanty. 
13th  District-W.  A.  MAZE,  Sharpsville,  Tipton  County. 
14th  District— J.  A.  MoCLUNG.  Rochester,  Fulton  Coanty. 
15th  Districtr-W.  A.  BANKS,  Lsporte,  Laporte  Coanty. 
16th  Distiict-R.  M.  LOCKUART,  Waterloo,  Dekalb  County. 


HON.  W.  A.  BANKS,  Pretident, 
J.  Q.  A.  SEIG,  LEON  T.  BAGLEY, 

Viee-Preaidf-ht.  Secrttary. 

SYLVESTER  JOHNSON,  CHAS.  E.  MERRIFIELD, 

TVeattt rrr.  •  General  SupenntendmU 

EXICDTIVB  COMUITTBE,- 

Messrs.  i>EED,  DAVIDSON,  MITCHELL  and  LOCKHAKT. 

SUPRRINTKNDBIITS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

oDroJty  Coach  and  GenercU  Purpc^e  Hones— \.  K.  OFFICER. 
Light  Bameu  and  Speed— E.  H .  PE ED. 

Jack$  and  MuU»-W.  W.  HAMILTON.  ^ 

OaUU  Department—Beet  Breeds,  J.  M.  SANKEY.    Dairy  Breeds,  J.  N.  DAVIDSON. 
Swine  DepaHment-^.  A.  MAZE. 
Shetp  Department— Z .  A.  McCLUNG. 
Forage,  StaUt  and  Stall  i^ente-LLOYD  S.  JONES. . 
Farm  and  Garden  Produett-S,  W.  DUNGAN. 
Pouttry  Depaftment—W.  W.  BERRY. 
Hcrtictdtural  Departmen*-B.  M.  LOCKHART. 
Methanieal  Department- J .  Q.  A.  SBIG  and  W.  B.  SEWARD. 
Woman'*  Department  and  JBxpoeition  BuUding -B.OBEB.T  MITCHELL. 
Gedon  and  Natvral  Bittonr  PROF.  S.  S.  GORBY,  State  Geologist. 
Oatee-JNO.  M.  BOGGS. 
Amphitheatre- W.  W.  HAMILTON. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF  THK 


Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 


Revised  and  Adopted  at  the  January  Meeting  of  the  Board,  I883. 


Abticlb  1.  The  name  and  Rtyle  of  this  societj  shall  be  "The  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Agricaltart ; "  its  objects,  to  promote  and  improve  the  condition  of  agri- 
caltnre,  horticultare,  and  the  mechanic,  manufacturing  and  household  arts. 

Abt  2.  There  shall  be  held  in  the  citj  of  Indianapolis,  in  such  time  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law,  an  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
together  with  Presidents,  or  other  delegates  duly  authoHzed,  frcfm  each  county,  or 
such  other  agricultural  society  as  may  be  authorized  by  law  to  send  delegates,  who 
shall,  for  the  time  being,  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
for  the  putpoM  of  deliberation  and. consultation  as  to  the  wants,  prosnects  and 
condition  of  the  agricultural  interests  throughout  the  State:  and  at  sucn  annual 
meetings  the  several  reports  from  county  societies  shall  be  aelivered  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  sad  the  said  President  and  delegates 
shall,  at  this  meeting,  elect  suitable  persons,  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  this  Board : 
Prwidtd^  however f  That  said  election  shall  not  affect  the  memben  of  the  Board 
present,  whose  terms  shall  not  be  considered  to  expire  until  the  last  day  of  the 
session. 

Abt.  3.  The  State  Board  elect  shall  meet  immediately  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  State  Board  for  the  purpose  of  organisation,  and  for  the  trcmsaction  of  such 
other  business  as  the  wants  and  interesis  of  the  society  may  require;  and  hold 
such  other  meetings,  from  time  to  time,, for  making  out  premium  lists,  preparing 
for  State  Fairs,  and  all  other  business  necessary  to  the  pft)motion  of  the  objects  of 
the  society. 

Abt.  4.  The  State  Board  elect  shall  consist  of  sixteen  members,  chosen  from 
the  following  districts: 

1st   District — Posey,  Vanderburgh,  Gibson,  Warrick  and  Spencer  counties. 

2d    District — Knox,  Daviess,  Martin,  Pike,  Dubois,  Crawford  and  Perry  counties. 

3d    District — Harrison,  Washington,  Orange,  Floyd,  Clark  and  Scott  counties. 

4th  District — Jackson,  Lawrence,  Brown,  Monroe,  Greene,  Owen  and  Sullivan 

counties. 
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6ih  Dbtrict — Jefienon,  Switzerland,  Ohio,  Dearborn,  Franklin,  Biplej  and  Jen- 

ninga  coanties. 

6th  District — Bartholomemr,  Decatar,  Bosh,  Fajette,  Union  and  Wayne  counties. 

7th  District — Madison,  Hancock,  Hamilton,  Henrj  and  Shelbj  coanties. 

8th  District — Marion  and  Johnson  counties. 

9th  District — Clay,  Vigo,  Parke,  Vermillion  and  Fountain  counties.* 

lOth  District — Putnam,  Morgan,  Hendricks,  Montgomery  and  Boone  counties. 

11th  District — Delaware,  Randolph,  Jay,  Adams,  Wells,  Huntington  and  Black- 
ford counties. 

12th  District— Carroll,  White,  Benton,  Newton,  Tippecanoe,  Warren,  Jasper  and 

Pulaski  counties. 

13th  Districtr— Clinton,  Tipton,  Howard,  Grant,  Wabash  and  Whitley  couniiee. 

14th  District — Elkhart,  Kosciusko,  Fulton,  Cass  and  Miami  counties. 

15th  District — St.  Joseph,  Marshall,  Starke,  Laporte,  Porter  and  Lake  counties. 

16th  District — Allen,  Dekalb,  Steuben,  Lagrange  and  Noble  counties. 

Chosen  for  two  years,  one-half  of  whose  terms  expire  every  year,  to-wit :  Those 
fepresenting  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  seventh,  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth, expire  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1860,  and  those  representing  the  fifth, 
aixth,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  ana  thirteenth  districts,  expire  at  the 
annual  mee^ng  to  be  held  in  January,  1861.    To  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

Abt.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings,  con- 
duct the  business  in  an  orderly  and  parliamentary  manner,  and  officiaUy  sign  all 
vouchers  and  drafts  upon  the  Treasurer  (except  for  pivmiums),  and  all  other  in- 
struments requiring  the  same,  and  call  special  meeUngs  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Abt.  6.  The  State  Board  elect  shaU,  at  the  annual  meeting  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  delegate  meeting,  proceed  to  elect  one  of  their  number  President,  who 
fdiall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and 
qualified,  and  one  of  their  number  for  Vice-President,  whose  term  shall  be  the 
same  as  President,  who  shalk  act,  and,  for  the  time  being,  have  all  the  power  as 
President,  whenever  the  President  is  absent  from  any  regular  meeting.  They 
shall  also  elect  some  suitable  person  as  Secretary,  and  some  suitable  person  as 
Treasurer,  and  a  (General  Superintendent,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  each  for 
one  year,  unless  removed  for  incompetency  or  neglect  of  duty.  They  shall  also 
elect  four  of  their  number  who  shaU,  with  the  Prwident,  constitute  an  Executive 
Committee,  who  shall  have  power  to  act  in  cases  of  emergency,  where  loss  would 
result  by  waiting  till  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  but  shall  have  no  power 
whatever  during  the  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  safely  keep  the  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  society,  pay  out  the  same  on  orders  or  drafts  drawn  by  the  Secretary, 
and  report  annually  to  the  State  Board,  and  as  much  oftener  as  he  may  be  called 
upon  by  the  Board,  and  shall  give  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

Abt.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Superintendent  to  take  care  of 
and  carefully  keep  all  property  belonging  to  the  Society,  have  the  care  and  control 
of  the  Fair  Grounds  during  the  recess ;  nave  the  supervision  and  oversight  of  such 
improvements  or  additions  as  may  be  directed  by  the  State  Board,  and,  under  their 
direction,  procure  materials,  contract  for  labor,  and  shall  be,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  a  fair,  the  Chief  Marshal  and  head  of  the  police.  The  members  of  the 
Board  shall  employ  all  the  necessary  police  and  gate-keepers. 

Art.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  true  record  of  the  proceedings.  He  shall 
•conduct  all  correspondence  on  behalf  of  the  society,  except  when  otherwise  di- 
rected by  the  President.  He  shall^  by  himself  and  assistants  by  him  appointed, 
arrange  the  details  of  the  entries,  tickets,  and  enroll  the  names  of  committees  and 
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judges  of  the  State  Fair,  xeoeive  aad  record  the  yariooB  reports  of  the  awarding 
committeee,  fill  oat  and  deliver  all  diplomas  and  certificates.  It  shall  be  the  doty 
of  the  Secretary  to  condense  the  Coantjr  Agricaltaral  Reports  for  each  jear  into 
one  Tolome,  and  superintend  the  publishing  of  the  eame.  He  shall  audit  and  file 
all  accounts  against  the  Board ;  draw  orders  in  favor  of  the  proper  persons  on  the 
Treasurer  for  the  amount ;  but  orders  shall  not  be  drawn  paTable  to  order  or 
bearer,  but  to  the  name  of  the  party  alone,  or  his  agent.  He  shall  make  an 
annual  report,  showing  amount  of  all  orders  upon  the  treasury,  aad  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  best  interests  of  the  society  may  demsad ;  but  he  is  at  all 
times  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State  Board. 

Abt.  10.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  the  salaries  of  the  Treasurer, 
Secretary  and  Superintendent  shall  be  fixed  for  the  ensuing  year :  Prcnidtd,  That 
said  Board  may,  in  their  discretion,  at  any  meeting  of  said  Board,  make  said 
officers  an  additional  allowance  for  eatlra  services. 

Abt.  11.  That  no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  delegates  attending  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board ;  nor  shall  the  memberB  of  the  State  Board  elect 
be  paid  any  sum  of  money,  as  compensation  or  otherwise,  except  by  order  of  the 
Board  elect. 

Abt.  12.  The  State  Board  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  or  they  may  be 
called  together  by  the  Secretary,  by  order  of  the  President,  by  a  written  notice  ta 
each  member,  enclosed  by  mail,  and  a  notice  of  such  meeting  published  in  two  or 
more  newspapers  of  general  circulation,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis ;  and  all  meet- 
ings so  held  by  adjournment,  or  calls,  shall  be  deemed  regular  and  legal. 

Abt.  13.  Any  alteration  or  amendment  to  this  Constitution  maybe  made  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Boud,  two- thirds  of  all  the  members  voting  for 
such  amendment. 

Abt.  14.  The  following  standing  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  whom  all  matters  of  business  coming  up  for  reference  under  their  particu- 
lar heads,  shall  be  referred,  unless  otherwise  specially  directed  by  the  Board  : 

1.  Finance  and  Claims. 

2.  Rules  and  Regulations. 
8.    Fair  Grounds. 

4.  Unfinished  Business. 

5.  Geological  Survey — Executive  Committee,  ez-officio, 

6.  Premium  List. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUf  ION. 

At  the  May  meeting  in  1851,  certain  rules,  embracing  ten  sections,  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  county  agricultural  societies,  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  required  m  Action  1  of  the  statute  laws  enacted  by  the  Legblature  of  In- 
diana, for  the  "  Encoursgement  of  Agriculture,"  approved  February  17,  1852. 

At  the  Februarv  meeting  of  1868,  the  rules  were  found  inexpedient,  and  re- 
pealed, and  the  following  retolutions  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Kegulations.  were  adopted : 

Retolvea,  That  all  county  and  district  societies  shall  be  organized  and  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana  in  regard  to  agricultural  societies,  and  especi- 
ally under  the  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  approved  February  17,  1852. 

Ruolvedf  That  all  societies  so  organised  will  be  entitled  to  send  delegates  to 
this  Board  (State  Board  of  Agriculture),  at  its  annual  meetings,  and  will  be  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  upon  the  presentation  of  their  reports  and  credentials 
and  compliance  with  the  laws  as  legally  organized  societies. 


RESOLUTION  OFFERED  UPON  THE  RETIREMENT  OF 

SECRETARY  HERON. 

Whebeas,  At  the  last  reorganisatioD  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricultare,  Alex. 
Heron,  who  ha«  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  the  past  19  years,  deelined  to 
be  a  candidate  for  election  for  another  term ;  and, 

Whe&eas,  In  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Heron  from  the  active  work  that  has 
engrossed  his  time  through  the  best  period  of  his  life,  and  to  which  he  devoted  his 
best  energies  and  achieved  his  greatest  success,  this  Board  has  lost  the  services  of  a 
true,  tried  and  most  valuable  officer ;  therefore, 

Ite»olv4df  That  in  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Heron  from  the  office  he  has  so  ably 
filled  for  such  a  long  period  of  time,  this  Board  has  lost  the  services  of  a  man 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  work  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  that  we  most  heartily  attest  his  integrity,  worth  and  zeal,  and  wish 
for  him  in  his  retirement,  a  long,  happy  and  prosperous  life. 

W.  B.  Sewabd, 

B.  M.  LOGKHART, 
BOBT.  MlTCHEIili, 

OommiUee. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BOARD. 


January  9, 1 890. 

The  Board  organized  by  electing  J.  Q.  A.  Seig  temporary 
chairman. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : 

President — Hon.  W.  A.  Banks,  Laporte  County. 

Vice  President — Thomas  Nelson,  Parke  County. 

/Secretary — Alex.  Heron,  Marion  County. 

Treasurer — Sylvester  Johnson,  Marion  County. 

General  Superintendent — Chas.  E*  Merrifield,  Marion  County. 

Executive  Committee — J.  N.  Davidson,  J.  M.  Boggs,  S.  W. 
Dungan  and  E.  H.  Peed. 

Mr.  Mitchell  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  organization  known  as  the  Woman's  State 
Fair  Association,  that  has  been  intrusted  with  the  care  and 
management  of  the  Woman's  Department  of  the  State  Fair 
for  the  past  year,  has  been  unsatisfactory  to  the  Board  and 
many  of  the  exhibitors  in  that  department ;  and. 

Whereas,  The  Board  understood  that  said  organization  was 
to  be  a  State  Association,  and  to  reach  out  and  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State,  thereby  relieving  the  Board  of  much  labor 
and  care,  but  having  failed  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  it 
was  created ;  therefore,  be  it 

JResolvedj  That  from  and  after  this  date  the  services  of  the 
organization  known  as  the  Woman's  State  Fair  Association  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  said  department  be  taken  back  under 
the  control  of  the  Board,  to  be  managed  by  them  through  a 
Department  Superintendent. 

Board  adjourned. 
2— Agr. 


STATE  BOARD  MEETINGS,  1890. 


FEBRUARY  MEETING. 


February  11, 10  a.  m. 

The  Board  met  with  President  Banks  in  the  chair  ;  present : 
Messrs.  Robert  Mitchell,  W.  W.  Berry,  j!  Q.  A.  Sieg,  W.  B. 
Seward,  V.  K.  Officer,  E.  H.  Peed,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Thomas 
Nelson,  J.  N.  Dayidson,  Lloyd  S.  Jones,  John  M.  Boggs,  B.  F. 
Clemans,  J.  A.  McClung,  W.  A.  Banks  and  R.  M.  Lockhart. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  per  diem  of  the  members  and  the 
salaries  of  officers  remain  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  President  announced  the  following  superintendents  of 
departments :  Draft  Horses,  V.  K.  Officer ;  General  Purpose 
and  Light  Harness,  E.  H.  Peed  ;  Speed  Ring,  B.  F.  Clemans ; 
Cattle  Department,  Beef  Breeds,  Thos.  Nelson  ;  Dairy  Breeds, 
J.  N.  Davidson  ;  Hog  Department,  Lloyd  S.  Jones ;  Sheep  De- 
partment, S.  W.  Dungan ;  Forage,  Stalls  and  Stall  Rents,  J.  Q. 
A.  Seig ;  Poultry,  Farm  and  Garden  Products,  J.  A.  McClung ; 
Horticultural  Department,  R.  M.  Lockhart ;  Mechanical  De- 
partment, W.  B.  Seward  and  Dick  Jones;  Woman's  Depart- 
ment and  Exposition  Building,  Robert  Mitchell ;  Geology  and 
Natural  History,  Prof.  S.  S.  Gorby,  State  Geologist ;  Gates,  J. 
M.  Boggs;  Amphitheatre,  W.  W.  Berry. 

The  matter  of  advertising  the  Fair  was  referred  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Messrs.  Seig,  Mitchell  tod  Seward  were  appointed  as  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  report  on  the  best  method  of  issuing  tickets 
in  the  Mechanical  Department. 
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The  Board  discassed  the  protest  of  B.  B.  BeeBon,  represent- 
ing the  Wayne,  Henry  and  Randolph  Agricultural  Society, 
against  issuing  a  certificate  (to  draw  county  license  money)  to 
the  Wayne  County  Association,  on  the  ground  that  the  society 
is  a  Horticultural  Society.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  is- 
sue a  certificate  to  the  Wayne  County  Society. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  and  State  Florists'  Associa- 
tion presented  a  petition  asking  that  a  new  floral  and  horticul- 
tural hall  be  erected  on  the  fair  grounds.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Lockhart,  the  Executive  Committee  was  directed  to  take  stepk 
immediately  looking  to  the  building  of  said  hall. 

Jasper  N.  Davidson  and  the  Secretary  were  selected  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Board  to  meet  other  delegates  of  the  Cen- 
tral Fair  Circuit  at  Indianapolis  to  agree  upon  special  attrac- 
tions for  the  several  fairs  embraced  in  the  circuit. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  instructed  to  redeem  as  many 
outstanding  bonds  as  possible  with  the  money  on  hand. 

In  beef  breeds.  Polled  Angus,  Galloways  and  Red  Polls  were 
ordered  added  to  the  premium  list. 

Board  adjourned. 


February  12. 

Board  met  on  State  Fair  Grounds,  and  selected  sites  for 
Horticultural  Hall  and  four  new  stables,  to  contain  an  aggre- 
gate of  sixty-four  stalls. 

The  Woods  Reaper  Company  was  ofl['ered  a  new  site  to  locate 
a  hall  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Three  classes  were  added  to  the  horse  department,  by  sepa- 
rating Clydes  and  Shires  and  Cleveland  Bays  and  French 
Coach,  and  adding  Pereherons  to  the  premium  list. 

An  additional  class  for  Oxfordshire  down  sheep  and  "Duroc 
Jersey"  hogs  was  ordered  incorporated  in  the  premium  list. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  additional  premiums 
were  ordered  oflfered  in  the  poultry  department. 
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The  committee  appointed  to  determine  the  number  of  tick- 
ets to  be  issued  in  the  mechanical  department  reported  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  adopted:  Each  exhibitor  in  the  mechanical 
d'epartmdnt  who  shall  exhibit  goods  to  the  value  of  fifty  dollars 
or  more,  a  ticket  good  for  two  admissions  each  day  for  one 
person  will  be  given  to  the  exhibitor.  Every  exhibitor  owning 
a  building  on  the  grpunds  and  exhibiting  therein  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  two  tickets,  good  for  two  admissions  for  one  person 
each  day.  Exhibitors  in  any  of  the  departments  can,  on  the 
order  of  the  Department  Superintendent,  procure  tickets  for 
themselves  and  necessary  assistants,  good  during  the  Fair  for 
two  admissions  for  one  person  each  day,  for  one  dollar  each. 

The  premiums  on  speed  were  increased  $1,000. 


February  13. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment.  The  pay  of  State  Fair 
employes  was  made  as  follows:  Committeemen,  $5  per  day 
and  actual  railroad  fare ;  gate  keepers,  $3  per  day  and  railroad 
fare ;  police,  $2  per  day. 

Superintendents  of  departments  were  authorized  to  employ 
expert  judges  and  all  other  assistants  in  their  respective  de- 
partments. 

On  motion,  all  sweepstake  premiums  on  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep  were  ordered  stricken  from  the  premium  list,  and  the 
money  added  to  the  premiums  in  the  several  classes  of  young 
animals. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  continue  the  Board's  member- 
ship in  the  American  Trotting  Association. 

Board  adjourned  to  September  22. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  on  call  of  the  President. 
Present,  Messrs.  Boggs,  Davidson,  Dangan  and  Peed. 

The  unfinished  business  pertaining  to  the  revision  of  the 
Premium  List  was  taken  up  and  disposed  of. 

The  plans  and  specifications  for  the  new  Horticultural  Hall 
and  the  four  new  barns,  presented  by  Superintendent  Merri- 
field,  were  adopted. 

The  medals  awarded  by  the  American  (31ydesdalQ  Association 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1889  were  ordered  sent  to  the  parties  en- 
titled to  them. 

Ordered  that  the  purchase  notes  for  new  fair  grounds  to  the 
amount  of  $4,000,  and  $6,000  of  the  Baltimore  bonds  be  paid 
off  out  of  the  State  appropriation  of  $10,000  due  April  1. 

The  General  Superintendent  was  authorized  to  lease  ground 
to  the  Buckeye  Harvesting  Co.  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Fifty  dollars  was  appropriated  to  rearranging  the  Agricul- 
tural Museum. 

Adjourned. 

June  16. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  all  members  present. 

Robert  Kennington,  contractor,  was  allowed  $676,  a  claim 
for  stteet  improvement,  grading  and  graveling  Fourteenth 
Street. 

The  new  barns  and  the  roof  of  the  amphitheatre  were  or- 
dered painted.  The  Secretary  and  General  Superintendent 
were  authorized  to  arrange  for  a  bench  show  in  connection 
with  the  fair. 

Adjourned. 

August  5. 

The  Executive  Committee  met.  The  State  Florists'  Associ- 
ation requested  that  the  new  Horticultural  Hall  be  tendered  to 
them  for  their  exclusive  use,  and  that  they  be  allowed  to  ap- 
point the  Assistant  Superintendent.  Referred  to  Superin- 
tendent Lockhart. 


.   I 
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Stock  exhibitors  were  allowed  to  offer  at  public  sale  stock  on 
the  fair  grounds  Friday  afternoon  of  the  fair. 

The  changing  of  the  Woman's  Exhibit  from  the  second  to 
the  first  floor  of  the  exposition,  as  recommended  at  a  previous 
sitting  of  the  committee,  was  abandoned. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  appropriated  towards  a 
dog  and  pet  stock  show  at  the  fair. 

Adjourned. 


EXPOSITION  MEETINGS. 


September  22. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  the  February 
meeting;  present*  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Berry,  Seig,  Seward,  Offi- 
cer, Jones  of  Bartholomew,  Peed,  Dungan,  Nelson,  Davidson, 
Jones  of  Huntington,  Boggs,  Clemans,  McClung  and  Lock- 
hart.     President  Banks  in  the  chair. 

Adjourned. 

Meetings  were  held  during  the  week  closing  September  27. 
Nothing  of  importance,  excepting  general  routine  business  con- 
nected with  the  State  Fair,  such  as  allowing  bills,  hearing  com- 
plaints of  exhibitors,  etc.,  was  transacted. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS. 


October  6, 1890. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  on  the  outcome  of  the  Fair,  and  to  settle  with  the 
Treasurer.  The  settlement  showed  total  receipts  from  sale  of 
tickets,  $14,973.85 
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On  motion  the  President  appointed  a  Legislative  Committee^ 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Davidson,  Clemans,  Nelson,  Jones  and 
President  Banks,  to  ask  the  Legiirlatnre  to  amend  the  law 
anthorizing  the  Board, to  own  200  acres  of  land  for  F&ir  pur- 
poses. 

A  number  of  bills,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $1,611.94, 
on  account  of  State  Fair  expenses,  were  allowed.  The  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  were  authorized  to  make  a  loan  of  $2,000 
for  one  year. 

Adiourned. 


NOVBMBER  13. 

The  Executive  Committee  met.  A  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Board's  finances  showed  a  shortage  of  $2,700  need- 
ing immediate  attention.  A  loan  to  cover  the  amount  was  or- 
dered negotiated  immediately. 

The  programme  for  the  annual  meeting  was  prepared. 

President  Banks  and  Secretary  Heron  were  appointed  as  del- 
egates  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Fair  Circuit  at 
Chicago  November  18. 

Adjourned. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  1891. 


January  6, 10  a.  m. 

The  Thirty- ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Delegate  Board  of 
Agriculture  met  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  State  Board,  State 
House,  with  Hon.  W.  A.  Banks  in  the  chair.  The  roll-call 
showed  Districts  represented  as  follows  : 

let  District— ROBERT  MITCHELL,  Princeton,  Gibson  County. 
2d  District— W.  W.  BERRY,  Vincennea,  Knox  County. 

3d  Dislrict^J.  Q.  A.  8IEG,  Corydon,  Harrison  County. 

4th  District— W.  B.  SEWARD,  Bloomington,  Monroe  County. 

5th  District— V.  K.  OFFICER,  Volga,  Jefferson  County. 

6th  District— DICK  JONES,  Columbus,  Bartholomew  County. 

7th  District— E.  H.  PEED,  New  Castle,  Henry  County. 

8th  District- S.  W.  DUNGAN,  Franklin,  Johnson  County. 

9th  District— THOMAS  NELSON,  Bloomingdale,  Parke  County. 
10th  District— J.  N.  DAVIDSON,  Whitesville,  Montgomery  County. 
11th  District— LLOYD.  S.  JONES,  Warren.  Huntington  County. 
12th  District— JOHN  M.  BOGGS,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County. 
13th  District— B.  F.  CLEMANS,  North  Manchester,  Wabash  County. 
14th  District- J.  A.  McCLUNG,  Rochester,  Fulton  County. 
15th  District— W.  A.  BANKS,  Laporte,  Laporte  County. 
16th  District— R.  M.  LOCKHART,  Waterloo,  Dekalb  County. 

The  call  of  County  Societies  showed : 

DELEGATES  PRESENT. 


County. 

Delegate. 

POSTOFFICE. 

Boone  .   .   . 
Carroll.   .   .   . 
Cass  ..... 
Clark    .   .   . 
Clinton.   .   .   . 
Dearborn.    .   . 
Decatur   .   .   , 
Dekalb.    .   .   . 

Thos.  A.  Cobb 

E.  W.  Armstrong 

G.  D.Custer 

D.  P.  Monroe   ....... 

James  McDavIs 

A.  E.  Noland 

Edward  Keesing 

John  L.  Dayis 

Lebanon. 

Camden. 

Logansport. 

Saluda. 

Mulberry. 

Lawrenceburg. 

Greensburg. 

Auburn. 
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DELEGATES  PRESENT-ContinueH. 


County. 


Delegate. 


POSTOFFICE. 


Delaware 
Falton . 
Gibeon. 
Grant  . 
Greene . 
Hamilton. 
Hancock 
Harrison 
Hendricks 
Henry  . 
Howard 
Huntington. 
Jay  .   . 
Jefferson 
Jennings 
Johnson 
Knox    . 
Lake.    . 
Madison 
Marion. 
Miami . 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Noble   . 
Parke  . 
Perry    . 
Pike.  . 
Patnam 
Bandolph 
Ripley  . 
Rush.   . 
Shelby  . 
St.  Joseph 
Steuben    • 
Sullivan  . 
Tippecanoe 
Tipton  .   . 
Vermillion 
Vigo.   . 
Wabash 
Warren 
Warrick 
Washington. 
Wayne . 


Eli  Ogle 

J.  A.  McClung .  . 
S.  H.  Hargrove  . 
John  L.  Thompson 
J.  W.  Wolford.  . 
J.  P.  Davis  .  .  . 
Marion  Steele  .  . 
J.  W.  McKnister . 
O.  W.  Lowry.  .  . 
T.  C.  Phelps  .  .  . 
W.  J.  Floyd  .   .   . 

C.  E.  Briant .  .  . 
R  Lyons  .... 

D.  P.  Monroe  .  . 
J.  B.  Smith  .  .  . 
W.  M.  Province  .* 
W.  W.  Berry.  .  . 
W.A.Banks.  .  . 
Wm.  Crim .... 
Chas.  A.  Howl  and 

F.  W.  Conrad  .   . 

G.  P.  Campbell  . 
W.  A.  Maze  .  .  . 
Orlando  Eimmell 
J.  A.  Allen  .  .  . 
J.  C.  Shoemaker  . 
Leslie  Lamb .  .  . 
J.  W.  Robe  .  .  . 
B.F.  Bolts    .   .   . 

D.  P.  Monroe  .  • 
Fred  A.  Capp  .  . 
B.  L.  Sutton .  .  . 
Samuel  Bowman  . 
F.  Macartney  .  . 
Thos.  J.  Mann .  . 
J.  M.  Boggs  .  .  . 
J.  Wolverton  .  . 
James  Chipp.  .  . 
J.  M.  Sankey.  .   . 

E.  Donnell.  .  .  . 
W.  H.  Goodwine . 
J.  S.  French  .  .  . 
W.  W.  Stevens .  . 
J.  A.  Scott.    .   .   • 


Muncie. 

Rochester. 

Princeton. 

Arcanna. 

Linton. 

Sheridan. 

Greenfield. 

Corydon. 

Jamestown. 

Greensboro. 

Middleport. 

Huntington. 

Boundry. 

Saluda. 

Queens  ville. 

Providence. 

Vincennes. 

Laporte. 

Anderson. 

Howland. 

Peru. 

Bloom  in  ffton. 

Crawfordsville. 

Eimmell  P.  O. 

Rockville. 

Indianapolis. 

Petersburg. 

Greencastle. 

Winchester. 

Saluda. 

Rushville. 

Shelbyville. 

South  Bend. 

Anffola. 

Sullivan. 

Lafayette. 

Tipton. 

Newport 

Terre  Haute. 

Wabash. 

West  Lebanon. 

Lynnville. 

Salem. 

Hagerstown. 
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The  District  Societies  were  represented  as  follows : 


District. 


Dbusoatk. 


POSTOFFICE. 


Acton 

Bridgeport  Union 
Eastern  Indiana. 
Fairmount  Union 
Knightstown  .   . 
Lawrence.   .   .   . 
Miami  and  Falton    .... 

New  Carlisle 

Northeastern  Indiana  .  .  . 
N.  Indiana  and  S.  Michigan 

North  Manchester 

Poplar  Grove 

Switzerland  and  Ohio  .  .  . 
Kemington  Fair  Association 
Warren  Tri-Counly  .... 
Batesville  District   .... 

Urmey  ville 

Grange  Jubilee 

Oakland  City 

Richmond  Fair  and  Driv'g  Pk 
Ken tl and  i<  air  Association  .  . 
Wayne  Co.  Agr'l  &  Hort.  Society 


T.  M.  Richardson 
J.N.Miller. 
Wm.  Bunyan 
Robert  Bogne 
W.  L.  Risk    . 
Robt.  Johnson 
J.  A.  McClung 
N.  W.  Garmon 
R.  M.  Lockhart 
Samuel  Bowman 
B.  F.  Clemans  .• 
J.  S.  Spracker  . 
Wm.  O.  Marble 
O.  B.  Mclntyre. 
Jonas  Good   ■    . 
T.  W.  W.  Sunman 
John  Tilson  . 
D.  P.  Monroe    . 
Wm.  McCockrun 
O.  L.  Hittle  .   . 
Wm,  Perry    .    . 
J.  B.  Stevens.   . 


Acton. 

Brideeton. 

Eendallville. 

Fairmount. 

Greensburg. 

Castleton. 

Rochester. 

New  Carlisle. 

Waterloo. 

South  Bend. 

North  Manchester* 

Kokomo. 

Vevay. 

Indianapolis. 

Warren. 

Spades. 

Franklin. 

Saluda. 

Oakland  City. 

Richmond. 

Eentland. 

Centreville. 


State  associations  were  represented  as  follows : 


District. 

Delegate. 

POSTOFFICE. 

State  Horticulural 

Wool  Growers 

E.  J.  Rowland 

J.  W.  Robe 

Howland. 
Greencastle. 

The  President  announced  standing  committees  as  follows : 

On  Credentials — Edward  Kessing,  Wm.  H.  Goodwine  and 
W.  B.  Seward. 

On  linance — Samuel  Hargrove,  J.  Q.  A.  Seig  and  Samuel 
Bowman. 

On  Fair  Grounds — Clark  Phelps,  Jonas  Good,  Frank  Ma- 
cartney,  Robert  Mitchell  and  R.  M.  Lockhart. 
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On  Premium  List — 0.  W.  Lowry,  Marion  Steele,  S.  W.  Dun- 
gan  and  Thomas  Nelson. 

On  Rules  and  Regulations — John  L.  Davis,  J.  W.  McKinster 
and  J.  A.  McClung. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  it  was  agreed  to  hold  an  evening 
session  ta  discuss  the  matter  of  a  new  Fair  site. 

Vice-President  Nelson  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Hon.  W. 
A.  Banks  presented  his  annual  address,  as  follows : 


PEESIDENrS   ADDRESS. 

QeTitlemen  of  the  Delegate  Board : 

Another  year  in  the  history  of  our  fioard  has  closed,  the  New  Year  has 
dawned,  and  it  becomes  mj  dntj  to  present  to  you  a  statement  of  our  aflairs 
and  to  offer  suggestions  as  may  seem  pertinent  and  proper.  The  season  has 
been  one  of  prosperity,  with  plenty  and  to  spare.  Although  not  so  abundant  in 
some  crops  as  in  past  years,  better  prices  prevail,  live  stock  was  never  more 
healthy,  or  the  season  more  favorable  for  their  sustenance.  Qreat  advancement 
has  been  made  as  a  State  in  all  that  constitutes  enterprise  and  progress.  We  are 
blessed  by  nature  with  the  greatest  gift  of  the  present  age,  **  Natural  Gas,"  and  the 
consequent  increased  manufacturing  interests,  the  future  development  of  which 
«an  only  be  conjectured. 

The  Farmers'  Institutes,  as  conducted  the  past  year,  has  given  great  vitality 
to  such  interests,  and  a  long  stride  in  agricultural  education.  We  would  urge 
upon  this  convention  to  give  encouragement  in  every  way  to  this  new  feature  of 
education,  and  see  to  it  that  our  General  Assembly  gives  the  proper  aid*to  thus  ex- 
tend and  develop  the  agricultural  interests,  which  is  the  foundation  of  gall  prosper- 
ity. In  this  age  of  organization  and  concentration  the  farmer  is  beginning  to  as- 
sert his  claims  to  the  proud  position  of  holding  the  balance  of  power  throughout 
the  land,  and  he  is  now  recognised  as  an  important  factor  in  governmental  affairs. 

The  coming  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  should  engage  your  attention  as  to  what 
part  the  State  will  take  in  order  to  sustain  her  reputation  among  the  sisterhood  of 
States,  and  communicate  such  decision  to  the  next  Legislature,  as  it  will  be  the 
only  opportunity  to  obtain  the  proper  aid  and  prepare  for  the  great  Columbia 
Fair  of  1893. 

Purdue  University  has  two  representatives  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on 
the  fioard  of  Managers.  It  is  doing  a  good  work,  is  increasing  the  number  of 
students  rapidly,  with  the  promise  of  soon  reaching  its  present  limits.  President 
Smart  will  address  you  and  give  the  operations  of  the  institution  in  detail. 

The  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  are  largely  concentrated  in  the  State 
Fair,  which  proved  to  be  a  grand  success  as  an  exhibition,  excelling  all  former 
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efforts  in  that  directioD,  and  demonstrating  the  rapid  progress  in  improvement  of 
live  stock  and  labor-saving  machinery  as  no  other  conceivable  arrangement  of 
concentration  of  enterprise,  skill  and  art  could  accomplish.  As  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  will  show,  the  Fair  was  not  a  financial  failure  as  re- 
ported. The  expenditure  of  ei^ht  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($8,^50) 
on  construction  account,  together  with  two  days  of  wet  weather,  catting  short  the 
receipts,  has  left  a  balance  of  four  thousand  and  eight  hundred  dollars  ($4,800)  on 
the  wrong  side.  This  in  not  chargeable  to  the  expenses  of  the  Fair,  although 
$2,800  was  paid  in  premium  awards  more  than  at  any  previous  Fair,  but  to  im- 
provements. 

As  the  details  of  the  management  will  be  referred  to  by  the  Superintendents 
of  each  department  in  their  reports,  I  will  only  refer  to  the  Fair  in  a  general  way. 
The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year  was  $46,921.50;  the  expenses, 
$46,804.59.  The  receipts  includes  money  borrowed  to  the  amount  of  $4,800,  and 
endorsed  by  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  la&t  General  Assembly 
appropriated  $10,000  annually  for  five  years  to  pay  the  indebtedness  of  the  Board. 
The  second  installment  was  drawn  last  spring,  and  with  it  we  took  up  $6,000  of 
cancelled  bonds  and  $4,000  of  purchase  notes  given  for  the  north  addition  to  the 
Fair  Grounds.  There  yet  exicts  of  the  coupon  State  Board  six  per  cent,  bonds, 
$29,000;  three  five  per  cent,  purchase  notes  of  $2,000,  each  due  annually  in  Marc^h, 
$6,000.  To  meet  this  we  have  the  three  annual  appropriations  amounting  to  $30,- 
000.  To  this  must  be  added  the  loans  above  referred  to  and  $7,000  guarantee 
assessment  note's  due  conditionally,  but  not  drawing  interest.  As  an  offset  to  this 
indebtedness,  we  have  a  valuable  property  in  real  e  tate  estimated  at  high  figures, 
and  we  can  safely  assert  that  no  similar  institution  in  this  country  is  in  a  better 
financial  condition. 

The  valuable  location  in  ihe  corporate  limits  of  the  city  and  cramped  condi- 
tion of  the  present  grounds,  together  with  the  great  want  of  transportation  to  it, 
has  caused  much  agitation  in  the  community  in  regard  to  a  change  of  location  for 
better  railroad  facilities,  and  to  secure  a  mile  diiving  track.  This  matter  is  of 
such  importance  as  to  deserve  your  attention,  and  would  suggest  a  special  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  report  on  the  feasibility  of  considering  such  change.  In  case 
of  purchase  of  new  Fair  Grounds,  there  will  be  more  land  required  than  the  law 
authorizes  the  Board  to  own,  which  is  eighty  acres.  This  should  be  attended  to 
during  the  sension  of  the  next  Legislature,  also  the  release  of  the  second  mortgage 
to  the  State,  given  to  secure  an  advance  of  $25,000  in  the  year  1874. 

As  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Cir- 
cuit of  Fairs  at  Chicago  la^t  November,  which  proved  to  be  very  pleasant,  I  will 
now  report  that  the  same  dates  were  agreed  upon  as  last  season,  fixing  the  date  for 
the  next  Inciana  State  Fair  Monday,  September  21,  being  the  week  following  the 
Ohio  State  Fair  and  the  week  preceding  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  thus  establishing 
the  grand  fair  route  from  the  East  westward.  This  matter  is  subject  to  your 
approval. 

The  published  annual  reports,  as  i.«sued  by  the  Secretary,  are  a  credit  to  the 
Board  and  all  concerned  in  their  publication.  They  have  become  valuable  books 
of  reference  and  are  appreciated  as  such. 
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In  closiDg,  I  must  acknowledge  the  aasifttance  and  courteous  treatment  from 
all  the  members  of  the  Board,  thus  making  duty  a  pleasure,  and  especially  to  all 
those  in  an  official  capacity,  as  each  strove  to  excel  in  complying  with  the  orders 
of  the  Board,  and  in  doing  everything  possible  to  insure  a  successful  Fair. 

The  address  was  referred  to  a  committee  Gonsisting  of 
Messrs.  Lockfaart  and  Seig,  of  the  State  Board,  and  Delegates 
Hargrove,  Lyons  and  Perry. 

Secretary  Heron  presented  his  annual  report  as  follows : 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  and  financial  exhibit 
of  the  business  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1890: 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources $46,921  50 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 


General  cash  orders 
Premium  orders.   . 


Balance 
Total.   . 


$33,764  09 
13,040  60 


$46,804  59 
116  91 


$46,921  50 


ITEMIZED  BECEIFT& 


January  1,  cash  in  treasury '.    .   . 

April  1,  State  appropriation 

February  25,  by  note  to  S.  Johnson 

August  18,  note,  Indianapolis  National  Bank  .  .  . 
Scpiember  2,  note,  Indianapolis  National  Batk.  .  . 
October  22.  note,  Indianapolis  National  Bank  .   .   . 

November  13,  note  to  Wilson  Morrow 

November  13,  note  to  J.  N.  Davidson 

November  24,  note  to  Indianapolis  National  Bank  . 

Sale  of  50- cent  State  Fair  tickets 

Sale  of  50- cent  State  Fair  railroad  coupons   .   .   .    . 

Sale  of  25-cent  State  Fair  tickets 

Sale  of  15-cent  amphitheater  ticket? 

Sale  of  exhibitors'  tickets 

Entry  fees,  speed 

Rents  and  privileges. 

Stalls  and  pens 

total 


$13,561  12 
500  50 
803  25 
858  60 
208  00 


$6,412  63 

10,000  00 

2,0(  0  00 

493  22 

497  44 

1,489  00 

2,000  00 

6(!0  00 

7«8  80 


15,931  47 


6,808  94 


$46,921  50 
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ITEMIZED    DISBUItaEMENTS. 


Members,  per  diem 

Salaries 

Printing  and  advertising.   .   . 

Postage,  etc 

Incidentals 

Water  rents,  janitor  and  tools. 
Insurance.    ...  .    .    , 

Old  claims 

Loans  and  interest  account .   . 

Total 


$1,786  35 

1,666  63 

678  72 

318  23 

234  13 

380  50 

647  85 

707  61 

16,041  11 

$21,360  IS 


OOKSTBUOnOK    AND   BEPAIBS. 


Labor 

Lumber 

Hardware 

Roofing    

Piping,  etc 

Repairs 

Whitewashing,  etc.   . 

Incidentals 

Tools 

Buildings. 

Street  improvements. 


Total. 


Included  in  above  is  cost  of  five  new  horse  barns 
and  Horticultural  Hall :  ***—  ^j^ 

Horse  barns — paj  rolls    .    .   .      $651  68 
Horse  bams — lumber,  assumed,  ^^^ 

per  contract 1,270  92^         '  "^ 

$1,922  60 

Horticultural  Hall— pay  rolls     $596  92 
Horticultural  Hall  —  lumber, 

assumed,  per  contract .   .   .     1,161  08 


1,758  00 


$1,786  05 

3,758  84 

162  43 

369  99 

166  67 

82  59 

104  75 

70  56 

167  00 

996  92 

676  00 

$8,341  80 
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EXPENSE  OF  EXHIBinOK. 


Gate-keepers. 

Police 

Labor  and  sweepers 

Awarding  committees  .... 
Assistant  superintendents .  .    . 

Straw  and  sawdust 

Fuel  and  power 

Gas   ... 

Tickets  and  ribbons 

Music 

Rebates 

Incidentals. 

Bents,  cases,  etc 

American  Trotting  Association 

Total 


$238  80 
811  14 
589  77 
477  20 
190  86 
498  26 

66  36 
63  60 
61  25 

300  00 
19  00 

168  10 
22  60 

67  00 
38  75 


$3,681  96 


RECAPITULATION. 


General  expenses  .   .    . 
Construction  and  repairs. 
Expenses  exhibition  .   . 
Woman's  department   . 


$3,681  96 
480  20 


$21,360  13 
8,341  80 


4,062  16 


$33,764  09 


PREMIUM   AWARDS. 


Cattle  .   .   .    . 
Hordes  .   .   . 
Horses,  speed 
Sheep   .    .    . 
Hogs.    .    .    . 
Poultry    .   . 


Farm  products 

Horticultural 

Floral  

Geology  and  natural  history 


Woman's  department 
Children's  department 


$2,127  00 

2,469  00 

3,150  00 

820  00 

1,190  00 

550  00 

$10,246  00 

$640  60 

190  50 

763  00 

69  00 

1,643  00 

$1,118  00 

133  50 

1,251  60 

$13,040  50 
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STATE  FAIB,  INCLUSIVE. 


Beeeipt9. 

Admission  tickets 

Entry  fees,  speed 

Bents  and  privileges 

Total  receipts 

Members'  per  diem , 

Salaries,  officers' 

Printing  and  advertising    .   .   .   . 

Postage,  etc 

Express,  telegrams,  etc 

Current  expenses  of  Fair.   ... 
20  per  cent  improvement  account 
Premium  awards 

Total 

Deficit 


$16,931  47 
2.315  00 
4,493  94 


$1,785  35 

1,666  63 

678  72 

318  23 

234  13 

4,062  16 

1,600  00 

13,040  50 

$22,740  41 


23,385  72 
645  31 


In  the  itemized  receipts  appear  $2,500  received  by  official  notes,  which  have 

in  the  meantime  been  paid  off  and  charged  accordingly. 

The  $10,000  of  State  appropriation  was  applied  to  cancelling  $6,000  of  the 

Board's  coupon  bonds  and  $4,000  of  the  purchase  notes  given  for  the  new  addition 

to  the  Fair  Grounds. 

There  is  now  outstanding  liabilities — 

Note  to  S.  Johnson,  date  Not.  13,  due  one  year,  bearing  7  per  cent,  in- 
terest   $2,000  00 

Note  with  individual  security  to  Wilson  Morrow,  date  November  13, 

due  one  year,  bearing  7  per  cent 2,000  00 

Note  to  J.  N.  Davidson,  date  November  13,  due  one  year,  7  per  cent.    .         500  00 

Note  in  bank,  individual  security,  date  November  24,  due  60 

days,  8  per  cent $800  00 

There  are  orders  unpaid. 145  00 

Accounts  unsettled,  outstanding 555  00 

Interest  due  on  coupon  bonds,  January  15 870  00 

Needing  attention 2,370  00 

There  are  outstanding  State  Board  Mortgage  bonds,  bearing  six  per 

cent.,  payable  semi-annually,  bonds  due  July  15,  1891 29,000  00 

Three  purchase  notes,  $2,000  each,  due  March  9,  each  year,  5  per  cent. 

interest 6,000  00 

The  bonds  are  provided  for  by  the  annaal  State  appropriations  of 

$10,000.00,  April  1,  each  year  for  three  years. 
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Expoeition  building 

Grand  stand,  fire       

Grand  stand,  wind 

Stabling 

New  horse  barns 

New  Horticultural  Hall 

Hog  and  sheep  sheds. 

Total 


$22,500  00 


10,000  00 
2,800  00 
1,600  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

$38,900  00 


The  rates  are :  On  Exposition  Hall,  Horticultural  Hall,  stables  and  sheds, 
$1.25;  on  the  grand  stand,  fire,  $1.50;  against  wind,  1  per  cent. 

The  entries  for  State  Fair  were  6,266  (not  including  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, on  which  no  premiums  were  ofiTered),  being  419  more  than  any  previous  year, 
and  $13,040  paid  in  premiums,  an  increase  of  $2,800  more  than  any  former  Fair. 
As  the  report  shows,  there  was  $8,341  expended  in  improvements ;  this,  with  the  in- 
creased premium  awards  and  two  wet  (main)  days  of  the  Fair,  causing  a  shortage 
of  $10,000  to  $15,000  in  receipts,  has  embarrassed  the  managers  with  the  deficit  as 
shown. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  know  that  the  Fair  was  a  success  as  an  exhibition,  as  will 
be  shown  in  detail  by  the  reports  of  the  Department  Superintendents,  great  prog- 
ress being  made  in  all  the  different  branches  of  agricultural  industry. 

The  proceedings  of  the  closing  institutes  of  the  season,  as  embraced  in  the 
published  agricultural  report,  gives  a  fair  representation  of  the  work  throughout 
the  State  in  that  line,  and  adds  interest  to  the  annual  report.  The  statistical  in- 
formation therein,  report  of  the  State  Chemist  on  fertilizers,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  industrial  associations,  especially  the  live  stock  industry,  has  created  a  de- 
mand for  them  from  far  and  near,  and  gives  great  encouragement  to  efforts  in  that 
direction. 

The  season's  operations  show  a  large  increase  in  the  business  department,  re- 
quiring 2,500  letters,  3,000  postal  cards,  20,000  circulars  and  posters,  and  2,400 
money  orders  were  issned ;  5,000  of  our  annual  reports  published,  nearly  all  dis- 
tributed. I  have  been  favored  wiih  very  efficient  assistance,  to  whom  credit  is 
due;  not  a  jar  has  occurred,  nor  have  we  any  protest  or  law  suit  to  report. 

I  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  kind  and  courteous  treatment  on  every 
hand,  and  would  be  remiss  to  duty  to  not  specially  refer  to  the  press  of  the  State, 
without  exception,  in  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  fioard  by  liberal  notices 
of  the  State  Fair. 

The  railroads  centering  at  this  point  did  their  duty,  and  the  street  car  com- 
pany are  entitled  to  special  recognition  of  their  efforts  to  assist  the  Board  in  mak- 
ing a  success  of  the  Fair. 

With  kind  regards  to  each  and  all  of  my  associates,  this  is 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 


3 — Agr. 


ALEX.  HERON,  Secretnry, 
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TreaBurer  Johnson  Babmitted  hiB  annual  report,  as  follows:: 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
Receipts  and  Expenditares  for  the  Year  Ending  December  31, 1890. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1890.    .    .   .    ^ S6,412  63 

Cash  since  received  from  all  sources 40,508  87 

Total  receipts $46,921  50 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  on  general  orders $33,488  80 

Premiums  on  cattle 2,127  00 

Premiums  on  horses           5,619  00 

Premiums  on  sheep 820  00 

Premiums  on  hogs 1,185  00 

Premiums  on  poultry 551  00 

Premiums  on  farm  products 537  50 

Premiums  on  horticultural 187  50 

Premiums  on  Floral  Department 753  00 

Premiums  on  Woman's  Department 1,118  00 

Premiums  on  Children's  Department 132  00 

Premiums  on  Geology  and  Natural  History 69  00 


Total  disbursements $46,577  80 

Balance  in  Treasury $343  70 

General  Superintendent  Merrifield  submitted  his  annual  re- 
port  as  follows : 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

During  the  past  season  the  race  track  and  about  fifty  stalls  have  been  rented' 
to  J.  N.  Dickerson,  who  kept  the  track  in  excellent  order,  and  it  proved  to  be  prob* 
ably  as  good  a  half  mile  track  as  there  is  in  the  country. 

The  turns  of  the  track  were  covered  with  straw  and  manure  during  the  fall  of 
18^9,  which  prevented  the  deleterious  effects  of  beating  rains  and  improved  the 
condition  of  the  soil. 

I  deemed  the  labor  to  have  been  well  expended,  and  have  repeated  and  ex- 
tended it  this  fall. 
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Pour  barns  were  built  under  instructions  of  your  Exccutiye  Committee,  con- 
taining in  all  sixty-four  box-stalls,  all  lined,  and  provided  with  ventilators  ex- 
tending the  length  of  each  stall.  Bams  with  a  covered  walk-way  between  the  rows 
of  stalls,  so  constructed  that  visitors  could  see  the  animals  without  being  exposed 
to  sun  and  rain,  would  doubtless  have  been  preferable,  but  much  more  expensive. 
Public  bids  were  advertised  for  on  these  barns,  as  well  as  the  Floral  and  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  and  ten  bids  were  submitted.  The  buildings  were  well  built  and  at 
very  low  prices. 

Extensive  repairs  were  made  to  the  main  building  under  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Davidson  was  chairman.  The  cross-galleries  of  the  main 
building  were  removed,  and  truss-rods  were  placed  so  as  to  greatly  strengthen  the 
walls.  Many  favorable  comments  have  been  made  on  this  change,  and  it  is  doubt- 
less accepted  as  a  great  improvement. 

As  one  improvement  always  suggests  another,  it  became  necessary  to  build  a 
stairway  at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  ^ew  joists  and  flooring  were  placed  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  main  building,  and  every  place  which  indicated  a  shadow  of 
danger  was  thoroughly  repaired.  The  bridges  over  the  State  ditch  required  con- 
fiiderable  repairing.  Two  new  barns  for  sheep  were  built,  and  not  less  than  134 
pens  for  sheep  and  hogs  were  constructed.  Considerable  grading  was  done  along 
the  hill  near  the. north  side  of  the  grounds  and  along  Fourteenth  Street.  Many 
minor  improvements  were  made,  such  as  under-draining,  piping  for  gas  and  water, 
painting  roofs,  decorating  the  halls,  paper-hanging,  whitewashing,  fencing,  etc. 

This  exhibit  waa  much  larger  than  ever  shown  heretofore,  and  but  for  the  un- 
favorable weather  we  would  doubtless  have  had  the  grandest  Fair  ever  held  in  In- 
diana. 

At  the  same  rate  of  increase,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  present 
Fair  Grounds  will  be  entirely  inadequate  to  accommodate  all  exhibitors. 

Let  us  hope  that  when  the  State  Board  makes  a  new  purchase  that  it  will  pro- 
Tide  enough  land  to  accommodate  the  conditions  that  may  exist  when  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  shall  have  doubled  its  present  number,  and  that  it  may  be  able 
to  avail  itself  of  the  grand  facilities  which  the  Belt  Kailroad  affords  for  handling 
a  vast  crowd. 

If  the  present  Fair  Grounds  are  not  to  be  sold,  I  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  the  following  improvements  be  made: 

An  addition  of  at  least  30x90  feet  to  be  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  Floral 
and  Horticultural  Hall,  to  conform  to  the  architecture  of  the  present  building. 

Bams  to  provide  for  at  least  100  horses,  to  be  built  northwest  of  those  built 
■  during  the  past  season. 

The  ground  upon  which  these  barns  are  to  be  built  should  first  be  graded  down. 

The  bridges  over  the  State  ditch  will  need  considerable  repairing,  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  new  bridge  built  at  the  end  of  Delaware  Street. 

Let  the  buildings  which  were  formerly  devoted  to  sheep  be  used  for  hogs,  and 
uae  barns  3,  4,  5  and  6  on  the  west  side  of  the  ditch  for  sheep. 
'  Let  no  horses  be  quartered  on  the  west  side  of  the  ditch. 

I  submit  herewith  a  form  of  lease  and  a  book,  to  be  used  for  privilege  holders, 
;  and  I  recommend  that  a  directory  of  exhibitors  and  privilege  holders  be  kept  in 
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the  Superintendent's  office,  bj  which  any  person  may  at  any  time  be  informed  of 
the  proper  location  of  any  c-zhibitor  or  privilege  holder. 

The  small  number  of  vehicles  which  were  driven  on  the  grounds  this  year 
leads  me  to  believe  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  the  Board  to  admit  horses  and 
vehicles  free. 

Many  a  man  might  be  willing  to  pay  a  dollar  or  two  for  his  family  to  see  the 
Fair,  who  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  for  his  horse  to  see  it.  If 
the  whole  family  came  and  brought  their  dinner  (as  many  could  do),  the  expense 
to  them  would  be  no  greater  than  if  half  the  family  came  and  had  to  pay  for  their 
dinners  on  the  grounds,  but  the  receipts  of  the  Board  would  in  the  former  case  be 
double  that  of  the  latter. 

A  pet  stock  and  bench  show  would,  I  believe,  prove  an  attractive  feature,  and 
amply  repay  the  expense  attending  the  same.   , 

The  report  was  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  reports  of  the  Department  Superintendents  of  the  Fair 
were  submitted  as  follows  : 


CATTLE— BEEF  BREEDS. 


THOMAS  NEI^ON,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  exhibit  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Fair  of  1890  was  good  as  to  quality,  but  not 
so  much  competition  as  in  i^ome  former  years,  still  we  had  a  good  nhow,  including 
pome  of  the  best  Shorthorns  and  Polled  Angus  that  were  on  the  Fair  Circuit,  es- 
pecially the  Shorthorn  bull,  Young  Abbotsbum,  from  the  herd  of  T.  S.  Moberly, 
Kii-hmond,  Kentucky,  and  the  splendid  Angus  heifer  from  the  herd  of  Leslie  & 
Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wisconsin.  I  do  not  desire  to  detract  anything  from 
other  animals  in  the  different  exhibits  in  thus  calling  attention  to  those  remarka- 
ble animale.  Some  very  good  Herefords  were  shown,  but  hardly  up  to  the  stand- 
aitl  of  some  former  Fairs.  Aside  from  the  Angus  heifer,  from  the  fine  WisconRin 
herd  alluded  to,  some  very  fine  specimens  of  that  breed  were  shown  by  Indiana 
breeders.  Two  very  good  herds  of  Galloways  were  on  exhibition,  and  attracted 
confiiderable  attention.  The  Polled  Durhams  from  Hamilton,  Ohio,  a  new  breed 
at  Indiana  Fairs,  were  admired  by  every  one,  and,  judging  by  appearances,  their 
owners  were  kept  buny  answering  questions  as  to  their  origin,  and  other  queries 
likely  to  be  propounded  in  regard  to  their  purity.  To  a  majority  of  Indiana  fair- 
goers  they  are  a  new  breed. 

.  The  success  of  the  exhibit  in  beef  breeds  was  marred  by  the  continuous  rain 
on  one  of  the  main  days  of  the  Fair,  and  the  cattle  were  shown  to  a  great  disad- 
vantage, in  fact  were  shown  to  eiupty  benches.    The  ribbons  were  tied  by  the 
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judge  in  the  stalls.  The  exhibit  of  cattle  in  all  claseee  was  held  under  very  un- 
favorable circumstances  at  best,  and  fewer  persons  availed  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege of  viewing  the  cattle  while  in  the  show-ring  than  at  any  previous  Fair, 
partly,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  very  inclement  weather  of  Thursday,  also,  by 
the  peculiar  position  of  oar  show-ring.  We  were  placed  between  two  side- 
show««,  or  rather  the  shows  were  placed  one  on  each  side  of  us,  yet  we  occu- 
pied the  grounds  for  years  set  spart  ivr  the  exhibit  of  cattle.  I  hope  that  the 
General  Superintendent  will  at  future  Fairs  so  far  lay  out  his  plans  that  the 
freak  and  fake  shows,  if  allowed  on  the  grounds  at  all,  will  be  so  far  removed 
from  the  grounds  allotted  for  the  cattle  exhibit  that  persons  of  refinement  can 
visit  the  cattle  ring  during  the  show  without  being  subjected  to  such  unbearable 
annoyances  as  we  had  at  our  last  Fair. 

1  would  most  respectfully  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  when 
making  out  the  next  premium  list,  that  more  liberal  premiums  be  allowed.  The 
class  premiums  are  all  right  and  complete  as  far  as  they  go,  and  should  not  be 
changed,  but  additional  classes,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  grand  sweepstakes, 
should  be  added,  to  be  made  up  of  all  the  class  winners,  both  first  and  second 
premiums,  of  all  the  beef  breeds  combined,  and  also,  which  should  have  been 
stated  first,  a  sweepstakes  by  sges  similar  to  the  one  adopted  before  a  reconsidera- 
tion was  carried  at  our  last  February  meeting. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  duties  of  the  General  Superintendent,  De- 
partment Superintendent  and  Superintendent  of  Stalls  be  more  clearly  defined. 
The  Superintendent  of  Stalls  should,  in  my  humble  judgment,  have  the  sole  con- 
trol of  assigning  stalls,  and  all  communications  in  reference  to  stalls,  received 
by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  Fair,  be  referred  to  him,  and  that  he  should  be  on 
the  ground  during  the  entire  week  previous  to  the  Fair.  These  suggestions  are 
made  in  the  interest  of  a  more  complete  system  for  our  future  exhibit?.  As  my 
connection  with  the  Board  will  close  with  the  present  meeting,  I  conclude  my  re- 
port with  good  wishes  for  the  future  management  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 


CATTLE— DAIRY  BREEDS. 


JASP£R  N.   DAVIDSON,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


r 

In  the  dairy  department  the  exhibit  consisted  of  34  entries  of  Holsteins,  27  of 
Devons  and  45  Jerseys,  in  all  116  entries. 

The  exhibit  throughout  was  a  superior  collection  of  dairy  animals,  creditable 
alike  to  the  exhibitor  and  management. 

The  expert,  in  making  awards,  applied  the  milking  test  as  to  quality  and  con- 
dition of  udder  after  milking. 
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The  prompt  manner  in  which  the  awards  were  made,  together  with  the  frank 
explanation  of  reasons,  seemed  to  infuse  confidence  among  the  exhibitors.  Manj 
owners  of  dairj  cattle  expressed  regret  that  they  did  not  enter  their  stock  to  com- 
pete for  the  awards  under  an  intelligent  expert 

From  observation,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Devons  are  in  the  wrong 
class  when  with  the  dairy  breeds. 

Their  peculiar  tendency  to  take  on  flesh  with  liberal  feeding  proves  this  breed 
to  be  more  at  heme  in  the  beef  ring. 

It  seems  that  an  expert  in  the  dairy  department  can  not  give  credit  for  fleehi- 
neps,  or  a  tendency  to  it  in  the  half-and-half  breeds.  This  matter  should  be  care- 
fully considered  by  the  exhibitor. 

General  satisfaction  prevailed  among  exhibitors  as  to  classification  and  treat- 
ment while  on  the  ground. 


HORSE  DEPARTMENT. 


£.   H.   PEED,  SUPEBINTENDENT. 


The  Horse  Department  was,  in  point  of  number  and  quality,  rather  an  im- 
provement over  the  year  before.  Indeed,  I  think  it  was  the  best  show  we  have  had 
since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  department ;  especially  so  in  the  light-har- 
ness class.  The  aged  horses  in  the  light-harness  clacs  were  by  far  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen  on  the  grounds.  The  Coach  and  Cleveland  Bays  were  well  represented 
with  some  very  excellent  individuals.  We  found  our  stabling  entirely  inadequate ; 
we  had  to  utilize  some  of  the  cattle  stalls  and  send  a  great  many  horses  to  town, 
notwithstanding  we  had  erected  something  near  one  hundred  new  stallB.  Our 
stabling  is  not  what  we  should  have,  and  I  would  recommend  tearing  down  the 
old  shed  on  the  east  side  and  building  a  sufficient  number  at  some  more  suitable 
place  on  the  grounds  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  number  of  entries  in  the  Horse  Department  was  376.  I  found  our  new 
classification  worked  well ;  while  it  cost  us  more  money,  it  gave  much  better  satis- 
faction. My  opinion  U  that  we  should  give  a  few  more  classes  in  the  way  of 
stallions  and  their  get. 

SPEED  RING. 


B.   F.   CLEMANS,   SUFEJEtlNTEKDEMT. 


In  this  department  of  the  State  Fair,  I  have  to  report  that  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  purses  offered  for  speed,  the  entries  in  1890  largely  exceeded  those  of 
former  years,  there  being  eighty- seven  entries  in  all  classes. 
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The  amount  paid  oat  in  parses  was $3,150  00 

The  amoant  received  from  entry  fees 2,315  00 

Excess  of  parses  over  entries $835  00 

This  we  deem  a  f ery  fair  showing,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  weather  and 
track.  The  rain  daring  several  days  of  the  Fair  militated  mach  against  the 
management  of  this  department  as  well  as  others,  and  I  helieve  ihat  with  good 
weather  the  entri«*s  in  the  varioas  classes  woald  have  paid  the  purses  in  full.  I 
am  warranted  in  saying  that  universal  harmony  prevailed  among  the  horsemen, 
and  I  am  safe  to  say  that  there  were  few  complaints  from  them. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  a  further  increase  of  purses  would  prove  beneficial  to 
the  society,  and  would  prove  a  self-supporting  department  of  the  Fair. 

I  would  further  recommend  that  in  assigning  stalls  for  future  years,  they 
should  be  especially  set  apart  for  the  speed  horse,  and  so  located  that  they  may 
be  as  nearly  adjacent  to  each  other  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  the  horses  to  get 
on  the  track  with  more  promptness  when  races  are  called. 

SWINE  DEPARTMENT. 


LLOYD  S.   JONES,  SUPBRINTENDEKT. 


The  swine  exhibit  was  the  largest  ever  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  and,  of 
coarse,  as  good  a  show  of  hogs  as  was  ever  brought  together  in  the  United  States. 
Again  demonstrating  our  lack  of  accommodation,  it  was  indeed  very  inconvenient 
for  exhibitors  to  have  their  stock  lie  in  crates  in  the  rain  for  two  or  three  days, 
waiting  for  pens  to  be  built. 

We  would  urgently  recommend  that  additional  pens  be  built. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  the  Superintendent  of  that  department  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  pens,  so  he  can  classify  the  breeds. 

I  would  further  recommend  that  classes  be  opened  for  each  breed  having  estab- 
lished records  in  the  United  States. 


SHEEP  DEPARTMENT. 


8.   W.   DUNGAN,    SUPERINTENDENT. 


In  looking  over  the  reports  of  the  Sheep  Department  in  oar  Annual  Agricul- 
tural  Reports  for  a  number  of  years  past,  I  find  that  tbe  exhibit  in  this  depart- 
ment at  our  recent  State  Fair  far  exceeded  in  numbers  any  former  exhibit,  and,  as 
I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  this  department,  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  was 
never  surpassed  in  excellence  of  quality.    The  different  breeds  were  represented  as 
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follows :  Cotswoldfl,  40 ;  Merinoee,  45 ;  ShropehireSy  108 ;  Oxforddowns,  38 ;  Hamp- 
Bhiredowns,  10 ;  Soathdoims,  46 ;  making  a  grand  total  of  287.  Of  this  number, 
Indiana  is  credited  with  167;  lUinoia,  48;  Ohio,  18;  Michigan,  36,  and  Eanaaa, 
18.  We  find  it  impossible  to  make  mention  of  the  fine  exhibits  made  bj  enterpris- 
ing indiTidoais  and  firms,  who  not  onlj  breed  fine-blooded  sheep,  bat  are  spending 
mach  time  and  large  sums  of  money  in  securing  the  best  specimens  of  the  varioas 
breeds  from  beyond  oar  own  shores,  and  we  belieye  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  saj 
that  at  least  three-foarths  of  all  the  sheep  exhibited  at  our  late  Fair  were  im- 
ported. 

We  desire  to  be  excused,  however,  from  entering  into  details  or  personalities, 
as  we  can  not  do  justice  to  all,  and  therefore  forbear  to  mention  anj.  Saffice  it  to 
saj  that  both  the  class  and  flock  shows  were  the  grandest  ever  witnessed  on  oar 
Fair  grounds.  We  were  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  senrioes  of  S.  H.  Todd,  of 
Wakeman,  O.,  as  expert  judge  in  this  department,  and  we  have  no  hesitancj  in 
sajing  that  he  is  the  best  all-around  judge  we  have  ever  met 


FARM  PRODUCTS. 


J.  A.  m'cXUNO,  8UPERIKTENDEKT. 


As  Superintendent  of  Farm  Products,  I  can  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
favorable conditions  the  past  season,  the  space  assigned  to  this  department  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  a  superior  quality  of  the  products  of  the  farm.  Every 
class  was  represented  except  the  dairy,  and  all  that  was  lacking  to  make  a  fine  dis- 
play was  sufficient  space.  In  addition  to  our  own  State  exhibit,  Ohio  and  Colo- 
rado w«*re  well  represented — the  latter  with  a  very  fine  exhibit,  showing  what  can 
be  done  by  irrigation.  There  was  also  a  very  fine  display  of  bees  and  honey,  more 
«K>  than  for  several  years.  It  has  become  almost  an  established  fact  that  drouth  or 
other  unfavorable  circumstances  do  not  aSect  the  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  veiy 
much.  There  could  be  almost  double  the  amount  of  space  used  that  has  been 
usually  assigned  to  this  department.  There  need  not  now  be  any  question  about 
space,  especially  since  the  Horticultural  Department  b  occupying  other  quarters. 
We  were  very  fortunate  in  securing  a  first-class  judge,  whose  decisions  were 
accepted  as  correct.  It  is  generally  believed  by  exhibitors  that  the  list  should  be 
revised  and  diflerently  classified,  so  that  professional  seed  men,  market  gardeners, 
etc ,  should  be  required  to  show  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

P0T7LTBT  DEPARTMKNT. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  the  largest  display  of  poultry  ever 
exhibited  at  the  State  Fair,  comprising  a  great  number  of  grand  birds  of  all  vari- 
eties enumerated  in  the  list,  and  competition  in  some  classes  was  very  strong. 
There  were  several  displays  that  deserve  special  mmtion,  but  time  and  space  will 
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not  admit  of  an  account  of  each.  As  to  the  number  of  entries  of  each  breed  we 
find  that  the  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  head  the  list  with  about  70  birds,  followed 
by  the  White  Leghorns  with  65  birds,  Partridge  Cochins,  with  about  60  birds ; 
Light  Brahmas,  Langshans,  .Brown  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Bocks  and  Pet  Games,  50 
birds  each;  Silver  Wyandottes,  40  birds;  B.  B.  Bed  Qame  Bantams,  88  birds; 
Buff  and  Black  Cochins  and  Dark  Brahmas,  35  birds  each  ;  Silver  Hamburgs  and 
Houdans,  33  birds  each ;  Golden  Seabright  Bantams,  28  birds ;  White  Wyandottes, 
25  birds ;  Black  Minorcas,  24  birds ;  W.  C.  B.  Polish  and  White  Cochins,  20  birds 
each ;  Black  Leghorns  and  Bed  Caps,  18  birds  each ;  Black  Jay  as,  16  birds ; 
Golden  Polish;  15  birds;  Silver  D.  W.  Bantams,  14  birds;  B.  B.  Bed  Games,  12 
birds;  W.  F.  B.  Spanish  Silver  Seabrights and  Golden  Wyandottes,  10  birds  each ; 
Andelusions,  8  birds ;  Golden  Hamburg  and  Silver  Polish,  4  birds  each ;  Pekin 
Bantams,  Bed  Pet  Games,  Japanese  Bantams,  White  Minorca  and  Silver  D.  W. 
Games,  2  birds  each,  and  about  50  others  not  tested ;  turkeys,  60 ;  geese,  44,  and 
ducks,  50,  making  a  total  of  about  1,164  specimens  that  were  entered  for  competi- 
tion. 

The  pigeon  and  pet  stock  show  was  under  the  control  of  the  Indiana  Pigeon 
and  Pet  Stock  Association.  They  received  their  own  entries  and  paid  their  own 
premiums.  There  were  about  350  pairs  of  pigeons  and  a  large  collection  of  pet 
stock  of  a  very  fine  quality.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  attractive  features  of 
the  Poultry  Department,  and  shonld  be  encouraged  by  continuing  the  same  plan 
as  adopted  this  year.  The  general  opinion  was  that  a  dog  i^how  should  be  con- 
nected with  this  department,  as  a  large  number  of  dogs  were  brought  in  and  cared 
for  as  long  as  space  lasted,  after  which  they  were  turned  aw/iy.  The  exhibit  in 
this  department  is  increasing,  and  will  soon  be  immense  at  the  present  rate.  The 
old  quarters  are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  exhibit  in  a  creditable  manner, 
which  will  soon  have  to  be  replaced  with  a  new  and  more  capacious  building. 
Until  such  building  is  erected  it  can  not  be  expected  to  increase  the  exhibit  very 
much.  Would  suggest  that  when  such  houM  is  built  that  th^re  be  new  coops  also, 
as  the  old  ones  are  in  very  bad  condition.  The  new  coops  should  be  of  uniform 
size,  and  require  exhibitors  to  use  them,  and,  if  necessary,  charge  a  reasonable 
coop  rent  (the  same  to  accompany  each  entry),  which  would  aid  very  much  in 
keeping  out  inferior  stock.  Entries  should  close  not  later  than  10  A.  M ,  on  first 
day  of  the  Fair,  in  order  to  give  time  to  classify  the  exhibits,  which  would  add 
very  much  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  show.  Unless  the  entries  do  close 
about  as  stated  above,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  classify. 
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HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


B.   M.   LOCKHART,  SUFSRINTENDENT. 


In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Delegate  Board  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
January,  recommending  the  same,  the  State  Board  proceeded  to  the  erection  of  a 
new  Horticultural  and  Floral  Hall,  which  wad  completed  in  ample  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  Fair.  The  building  was  constructed  after  a  plan  and  design  fur- 
nished hj  the  State  Florists,  and  which  was  supposed  would  be. of  sufficient  capac- 
ity to  accommodate  both  florists  and  horticulturists.  On  my  arrival  on  the 
grounds  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  the  building  to  the  use  of  each  of  said 
associations,  I  soon  made  the  discovery  that  in  order  to  permit  the  florists  to  make 
the  display  contemplated  by  them,  it  would  require  more  space  than  was  contained 
in  the  entire  building.  The  .only  thing  I  could  do  was  to  divide  the  available 
space,  giving  the  florists  one-half,  and  the  balance  divided  between  the  State  horti- 
culturists and  the  State  at  large  for  a  show  of  fruits.  The  amount  of  material 
that  was  brought  to  the  grounds  to  be  placed  on  exhibition  by  the  florists,  if  it  had 
been  properly  placed  on  exhibition,  would  have  completely  filled  the  building,  and 
would  have  made  the  finest  floral  exhibition  ever  seen  at  any  of  our  State  fairs, 
but  the  limited  space  allotted  them  compelled  the  placing  of  plants  and  flowers  in 
an  almost  compact  body,  and  after  every  inch  of  space  was  occupied,  there  was  an 
overflow  of  cut  flowers  and  floral  designs  covering  tables  over  100  feet  in  length 
that  had  to  be  placed  in  the  Ladies'  Department  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Exposi- 
tion Building.  This  division  of  the  Floral  Department  was  a  great  injustice  to  the 
florists,  but  under  the  circumstances  it  could  not  be  avoided. 

The  Horticultural  Department  was  a  great  surprise  to  every  one  that  visited 
it.  The  people  generally  supposed  that  there  wa«  almost  an  entire  failure  of  the 
fruit  crop,  but  a  vipit  to  the  hall  soon  dispelled  that  idea.  The  exhibit  of  fruits 
in  both  the  State  Horticultural  and  the  8tate  exhibit  was  very  fine  indeed,  there 
being  over  one  thousand  plates  on  exhibition,  consisting  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  quinces  and  grapes.  A  portion  of  this  display  was  made  by  parties  from 
Ohio,  but  mainly  from  our  own  State,  the  best  of  the.  apples  coming  from  the 
northeast  portion  of  the  State  and  the  southern  half  of  the  State. 

Should  the  State  Fair  be  continued  on  the  present  grounds,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  add  largely  to  the  new  Horticultural  Hall  in  order  to  accommodate  the  increas- 
ing exhibits.  This  can  be  cheaply  done  by  the  building  of  an  annex  on  the  west 
end.  If  that  is  done  I  would  advise  the  use  of  the  entire  present  space  for  the 
floral  display,  using  the  new  addition  for  the  Horticultural  Department. 
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GATES. 


J.  N.  B0GQ8,  SUPERIKTBNDENT. 


The  work  at  the  gates  passed  off  smoothly  and  pleasantly,  nothing  of  a  disa- 
greeable nature  occurring,  except,  the  usual  annoyance  of  booth  or  privilege  help- 
ers. I  renew  my  suggestion  that  the  privileges  either  be  sold  so  the  purchasers 
can  afford  to  buy  tickets  for  the  help  needed,  or  at  time  of  purchase  they  agree 
with  the  (General  Superintendent  how  many  helpers  they  may  be  entitled  to  have 
passed  in  free,  and  have  their  namen  registered  and  pass  in  through  a  little  gate 
used  by  help  in  the  Mechanical  Department.  The  new  gate  established  on  the 
north  side  was  not  used  enough  to  much  more  than  pay  the  expense  of  keeping  it 
open. 

REPORT  OF  STALL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY   J.   Q.  A.  SEIO. 


The  sale  of  stalls  and  pens  amounted  to  $1,292,  against  $1,051.20  in  1889,  a 
gain  of  $240.80  over  the  previous  year,  which  shows  a  good,  healthy  increase,' 
which  might  have  been  further  increased  had  there  been  sufficient  pens  completed 
to  have  received  the  stock  as  it  arrived  on  the  ground ;  but  this  was  no  fault  of  the 
General  Superintendent,  as  no  one  expected  such  a  deluge  of  stock,  especially 
sheep  and  hogs. 

In  presenting  this  report,  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Board 
to  rule  7,  which  is  certainly  very  absurd  and  susceptible  of  contrary  constructions, 
to  the  annoyance  of  all  parties  concerned.  I  would  recommend  the  revision  of 
this  rule  so  that  there  can  be  no  possible  misunderstanding. 


WOMAN'S   DEPARTMENT. 


BOBERT  MITCHELL,  SUFEBINTEKDENT. 


One  year  ago  the  State  Board  assumed  the  control  of  the  Woman's  Depart- 
ment, and  the  President  at  the  February  meeting  of  1890  assigned  to  me 
this  department.  As  Superintendent,  I,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Board,  will  report  that,  in  assuming  the  duties  of  this  department, 
it  was  with  considerable  misgivings  as  to  its  success  during  the  State  Fair.  How- 
ever, the  exhibitors  appreciated  the  action  of  the  Board  by  responding  with  a 
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largely  increased  exhibit,  amoanting,  ia  the  aggregate,  to  317  entries  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Every  class  was  full  and  crowded  to  its  atmost  capacity.  The  work 
of  the  committee  wa«  accepted  by  the  exhibitors  as  being  impartial,  and  the  awards 
honestly  and  fairly  made. 

The  business  exhibit  in  the  Woman's  Department  was  both  attractive  and 
beautiful,  reflecting  credit  on  the  taste  and  skill  displayed  in  the  arrangement. 
The  additional  stairway  leading  up  to  the  Woman's  Department  was  much  appre- 
ciated by  both  exhibitors  and  visitors,  as  the  building  during  the  rainy  days  of 
the  week  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capaeity.  Changes  in  the  Woman's  Depart- 
ment have  been  noted,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  action  when  it  meets 
in  February  to  revise  the  premium  list 

In  concluding  this  report,  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  the  exhibitors,  at  the 
close  of  the  Fair,  returned  to  their  homes,  promising  to  bring  larger  exhibits  next 
Fair,  which  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  Board  to  increase  the  exhibition  space 
in  the  Woman's  Department. 

SALE  OF  FAIR   GROUNDS. 

Mr,  LockharL  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board 
to  a  matter  all  are  interested  in.  All  of  you,  perhaps,  have  no- 
ticed the  agitation  that  is  going  on  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  the 
old  and  the  relocation  of  a  new  Fair  Ground.  The  Commer- 
cial Club  of  this  city  have  asked  that  the  Board  consider  this 
matter  that  they  may  come  before  us  and  discuss  it,  and  it  has 
been  thought  best  that  this  evening  be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
As  the  programme  shows,  it  is  not  to  be  called  up  until  Thurs- 
day. But  we  want  every  delegate  to  be  here,  and  every  mem- 
ber, and  it  was  thought  best  by  our  President  and  others  that 
it  be  presented  to-night.  I  therefore  move  you  that  that  be 
the  order  for  this  evening's  meeting  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

Chair.  Are  there  any  remarks  upon  the  subject?  It  is  a 
lUatter  of  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  us.  I  hope  it  will  be 
carried,  and  that  every  man  here  will  be  present  to-night. 

The  motion  carried  unanimously. 

A  Delegate.  I  move  you  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  Governor  and  invite  him  to  deliver  an 
address. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  such  committee,  Messrs.  Robe,  David- 
son and  Johnson. 
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Chair.  Now,  if  the  committee  chosen  will  wait  upon  the 
Governor,  we  shoald  be  pleased  to  have  them  do  so. 

GOVERNOR  HOVEY'8  ADDRESS. 

Qentlemen  : 

I  regret  that  I  am  under  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to  my  being  expected 
to  make  a  speech  to  yoa  to-day  on  agricultare,  and  I  regret  more  that  I  have  not 
the  proper  information  to  address  as  many  intelligent  farmers  as  are  here  gathered 
on  that  subject  as  I  ought  to  haye,  if  I  would  make  the  attempt  All  that  I  can 
Bay  to  you  at  this  time  will  bo  of  a  general  character.  Indiana  has  an  area  such 
as  makes  it  probably  the  most  favored  State  in  the  Union  for  agriculture.  Its  soil, 
climate,  water  and  altitude  are  unrivaled,  and  it  has  more  tillable  land  for  its  area 
than  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  With  these  great  advantagee,  then,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  people  of  this  State  if  they  do  not  forge  ahead  of  any  other  State  in 
the  Union  in  agriculture.  I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  past,  and  I  think 
80  still,  that  too  many  burdens  are  laid  upon  the  farming  class  of  this  State.  All 
that  you  have — land,  cattle,  horses,  everything — is  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  tax- 
gatherer.  It  is  not  so  with  other  men  in  other  vocations.  They  can  conceal  and 
hide  their  treasures,  and  they  are  not  called  upon,  as  the  farmer  is,  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  State.  That  might  seem  little  to  you  ;  to  me,  gentlemen,  it  is 
highly  important.  Indiana,  from  year  to  year,  is  involving  herself  in  great  in- 
debtedness, and  unless  it  is  checked  in  some  way,  the  burden  will  continue  to  fall 
upon  the  land  owner  of  the  country.  Our  law-makers  r^ever  dream  of  any  other 
form  of  taxation  than  poll-tax,  land  and  property.  Why,  gentlemen,  there  are 
other  States  that  don't  pay  one  c^^nt  for  State  taxes  on  their  lands.  Connecticut 
pays  one  mill,  or  one  cent  on  the  hundred  dollars.  New  York  pays  three  mills 
and  ^fjf.  Indiana  has  been  paying  $1.20  on  the  thoi!isand,  and  it  seems  to  me  to- 
day that  if  we  intend  to  pay  our  debts  we  have  got  to  raise  that  tax  or  take  the 
plan  of  other  States  and  make  the  other  institutions  share  in  paying  the  burdens. 

That  is  not  very  much  of  an  agricultural  speech,  but  I  am  speaking  for  your 
benefit.  I  know  very  much  less  than  I  ought  to  know  about  farming,  but  I  was  a 
farmer  once.  I  own  lands  and  have  them  cultivated.  That  was  the  admonition 
that  God  gave  Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eden — that  he  should  till  the  soil.  It  is  an 
honorable  avocation,  as  much  so  as  any  other  avocation.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Dr.  Parsons,  of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  introduced,  and  addressed  the  Conven- 
tion on 

CONTAGIOUS  ANIMAL  DISEASES. 

Mr.  Breaideni  and  Farmers  of  Indiana : 

I  feel  it  an  honor  that  I  am  permitted  to  represent  a  department  which  belongs 
to  you.  I  feel  that  that  honor  is  increased  by  being  permitted  to  meet  you  to-day. 
I  am  always  somewhat  in  doubt  when  I  stand  before  an  audience  that  gives  that 
•evidence  oC  thought  and  intellect  that  I  see  before  me  to-day,  because  I  place  no 
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great  value  upon  my  own  abilities,  still  I  have  a  message  for  you,  and  I  will  try 
to  deliver  it  within  the  time  prescribed,  so  as  not  to  embarrass  you.  Some  of  ns- 
at  least  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  a  great  change  in  the  agricultural  condition^. 
I  know  by  the  color  of  your  hair,  and  you  know  by  the  color  of  mine.  When  we 
were  boys,  a  great  many  of  us  knew  about  the  standing  the  farmer  had  in  the  town» 
We  knew  about  how  far  his  voice  would  reach  should  he  have  dared  to  demand 
ADyihing—shotUd  he  have  dared.  We  know  that  it  was  only  here  and  there  that  a 
farmer  was  admitted  to  those  higher  circles  of  thought.  Some  of  us  in  our  recol- 
lection have  seen  those  days,  the  days  when  the  farmer's  family  were  not  looked 
upon  as  they  are  now ;  and  we  must  admit  that  we  didn't  see  the  culture  in  the 
farmer's  household  that  we  see  now.  We  have  seen  such  a  change.  The  farmers 
of  this  great  country,  from  every  section,  have  come  forward  about  in  proportion 
to  their  advancement  in  culture,  and  in  their  refinement,  and  the  opening  of  their 
eyes  in  seeing  their  own  rights.  They  have  come  forward  with  their  claims,  and^ 
at  last,  with  demands,  until  they  have  received  a  response  from  their  servants  at 
the  seat  of  government,  and  are  there  represented  to-day  as  a  department.  I  speak 
of  this  because  I  wish  you  to  understand  or  take  hold  of  the  thought  of  what  that 
department  is.  It  is  a  department.  It  is  no  longer  a  side-show  of  some  other  de- 
partment, without  funds  enough  to  move;  without  men  enough  to  go  forward  and 
inspect  anything  simply  for  the  lack  of  power  and  legal  means  to  do  anything.  Id 
the  Department  of  Animal  Industry  they  found  skill,  they  havn't  lacked  skill,  but  the 
funds  have  been  so  low  that  it  wished  a  mouth-piece  in  the  Department.  They  have 
a  Cabinet  officer  now.  He  knows  your  need-*  and  what  rightly  belongs  to  yon,  and  he 
brings  it  into  the  Cabinet,  where  it  speaks  for  you,  where  your  voices  can  be  heard. 
That  change  was  wrought  by  the  exercises  of  the  farmers  in  the  Farmers'  Congresses 
and  Oranges.  There  was  a  persistent  efifort  that  convinced  this  Qovemment  th  at  there 
ought  to  be  a  department.  It  was  the  appeal  from  one-half  of  our  common  peo- 
ple. It  has  a  mouth-piece  in  Washington  now ;  it  has  the  ears  of  the  President^ 
one  who  has  force  with  the  legislators  there  to  convince  them  that  something  is 
needed,  when  something  is  needed.  Have  you  thought  what  it  means,  that  De- 
partment of  Agriculture?  Probably  the  Department  of  State  will  always  be  the 
great  department,  and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  will  also  be  a  great  depart- 
ment ;  the  Postoffice  Department  will  be  great,  and  greater  when  the  people  grow 
greater,  and  so  with  the  Navy.  We  will  grow  greater  as  our  needs  grow  greater. 
We  will  all  consent  to  that.  But  take  the  army,  that  will  not  grow  greater  if  we 
can  help  it.  I  do  not  believe  in  standing  armies.  I  will  suggest  to  you  here,  my 
friends,  that  something  like  $29,000,000  is  necessary  to  support  what  is  called  25,- 
000  men,  and  it  falls  so  far  short  of  the  actual  men  in  the  army  that  there  is  one 
million  and  a  quarter  for  tsvery  thousand  men  in  the  army;  and  if  the  great  army 
of  agriculture  had  a  million  and  a  quarter  given  them,  they  would  call  that  a 
reckless  appropriation.  I  speak  of  this  because  the  eyes  of  the  nation  are  not  yet 
open  fully.  I  speak  of  this  because  our  legislators'  eyes  are  not  fully  open  to  the 
importance  of  it.  What  do  we  want?  We  want  law.  I  do  not  say  that  one  dol- 
lar should  be  taken  from  any  other  appropriation  made. 

That  is  not  my  business  here.    I  am  here  to  say  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  should  have  all  that  is  necessary,  if  it  be  five  millions.. 
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There  are  hardly  such  interests  at  stake  in  any  other  department  in  this  great 
nation  as  in  the  Agricultaral  Department,  and  I  have  merely  opened  the  lids  to 
allow  you  to  peep  in  to  see  the  trath  as  it  is  and  what  we  must  oyercome. 

What  I  wish  to  talk  ahout  to-day  more  particularly  is  inspection.  You  will 
remember  that  appropriations  have  been  made  at  Washington  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  take  his  position.  Because  of  that  appropriation  I  am  before  you 
to-day.  Because  of  that  appropriation  there  have  been  a  good  many  men  added  to 
the  force  of  the  Bulreau  of  Animal  Industry  for  inspection.  You  have  read,  and 
heard,  and  know  the  stepa  taken  by  the  Secretary  to  stamp  out  pneumonia.  I 
know  him  better  than  you  do.  His  feet  being  very  large,  when  he  st-ts  himself  he 
stays,  and  he  got  the  appropriations  he  wanted,  and  wiped,  thereby,  pleuru- pneu- 
monia off  the  continent.  That  is  what  you  want.  The  intelligent  farmers  believe 
in  that  kind  of  business.  They  don't  believe  in  dillying  and  dallying  with  a  thing 
because  some  politicians  do  not  believe  in  it.  They  are  afraid  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  will  be  stepped  on.  The  farmers  will  take  care  of  it ;  they  know 
what  is  wanted.  Since  the  steps  taken  under  that  law  there  has  been  but  one  case 
of  plenro- pneumonia,  and  that  was  on  Long  Island  —  one  isolated  case.  He 
thought  it  wasn't  proper  to  accept  all  the  reports  from  the  old  country ;  but  he 
^ent  over  inspectors.  They  accepted  our  inspectors  over  there  and  joined  hands, 
and  there  was  no  pleuro-pneumonia  about  it.  Then,  you  see  that  that  act  enabled 
that  department  to  take  the  step  and  take  hold,  as  far  as  this  disease  is  concerned ; 
we  are  done  with  it  locally.  Only  we  want  the  name  means  to  be  kept  up — the 
employment  of  such  inspectors.  There  have  been  a  large  number  of  inspectors 
appointed,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  to  stand  at  the  gateways  and  see  that  no  diseased 
animals  come  to  our  shores.  No  one  can  be  accepted  until  a  certificate  is  signed 
-by  him  that  there  is  no  contagious  disease  there.  It  is  for  the  farmer  that  we  pre- 
vent these  diseased  cattle  from  coming.  Pleuro-pnemmonia  is  prevalent  in  France, 
and  yet  they  cry  against  ours,  where  there  is  none.  There  is  a  cry  against  the  ex- 
porting of  cattle  coming,  from  this  country,  but  at  all  exporting  points  they  are 
there.  This  is  a  good  thing.  This  is  because  you  have  a  department  of  your  own ; 
because  you  wake  up  to  your  rights  and  demand  that  something  be  done.  Why,  a 
prominent  Iowa  farmer  came  to  Washington  to  get  something  done,  and  he  had 
been  a  Ck)ngressman  there  himself,  and  he  said  he  thought  he  was  a  good  enough 
lobbyist  to  do  the  business,  but  he  could  not.  He  brought  a  diseased  liver  there 
and  showed  them  what  a  diseased  liver  was,  and  he  had  to  do  that  to  wake  them 
up,  and  through  these  exertions  they  allowed  us  this  protection.  You  will  remem- 
ber, also,  that  the  Agricultural  Department  reached  out  its  hand  and  kept  Texas 
fever  from  coming  into  your  country.  He  says:  **  No  more  of  that  shall  be  done." 
What  has  been  the  result?  The  result  has  been  that  cattle  on  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  paV  10  per  cent,  insurance  are  down  to  3  per  cent.,  so  safe  are  you  in  buy- 
ing cattle  in  the  stock  yards.  You  see  that  your  department  is  doing  wonders  for 
yon.  You  have  a  department,  and  through  it  you  speak.  You  tell  what  you  want 
and  demand  what  you  want.  How  would  it  be  if  all  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
without  regard  to  any  special  party,  should  say  what  they  want  to  the  Legislators 
•at  Washington  ?  We  realize  that  a  great  work  is  being  done  for  us  by  our  serv- 
.ants  there.    Let  it  be  so  stated  that  thev  should  know  what  the  law  should  be. 
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Let  your  little  strifes  alone  until  this  is  done.  Suppose  this  is  done  by  the  farmers 
of  the  country,  what  will  be  the  result?  1  have  been  to  a  number  of  farmers'  con- 
ventions in  the  different  States,  and  I  have  looked  them  in  the  face,  and  I  know 
that  they  dare  tell  what  they  want  to  Congressmen,  or  anybody  else.  Speak  for 
co-operation  and  support.  Speak  for  sustaining  your  own  department.  Ask  and 
demand  it,  and  you  will  get  it  The  Pure  Feed  bill  that  is  before  Congress  now 
will  have  some  constitutional  question  raised  against  it,  and  they  will  quibble, 
probably,  and  shelve  it.  Everything  that  can  be  called  inter-state  trade  at  all 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  department,  so  that  proper  inspection  could 
be  made.  The  traffic  association  should  be  more  careful,  so  that  you  should  know 
what  is  what.  Every  State  should  pass  a  law  so  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  when  these  United  States  laws  become  what  they  should  be,  po  that 
when  yon  act,  and  when  Ohio,  Wisconsin  or  Kentucky  act,  it  will  be  in  harmony 
with  their  and  your  law,  and  in  harmony  with  the  department  at  Washington.  If 
the  national  laws  and  the  State  laws  harmonize,  then  there  will  be  no  violation  of 
the  State  or  national  law.  A  more  careful  inspection  shonld  be  urged.  These  ex- 
porting places  should  be  watched,  so  that  canned  meat,  and  fresh  meat,  and  other 
meats  are  to  be  just  what  you  want  And  I  don't  know  of  anybody  but  the  farm* 
ers  of  the  country  to  bring  this  state  of  affairs  about.  Suppose  there  is  a  disease 
so  contagious  that  when  you  walk  across  a  field  where  stock  has  died,  you  can 
walk  ten  miles  and  carry  enough  on  your  boots  to  infect  all  your  stock.  Suppose 
it  is  so  bad  that  when  you  f^hip  to  Chicago,  or  some  other  port,  that  this  disease  is 
so  powerful  that  when  you  receive  lumber  back  on  tho^e  cars  you  may  infect  your 
stock  by  building  a  pig  pen  or  stable  out  of  the  lumber.  A  great  many  farmers 
are  not  posted  in  these  things. 

In  Wisconsin,  which  is  my  home,  they  have  been  troubled  with  hog  cholera  in 
a  neighborhood  where  they  had  never  had  it  before.  Knowing  of  this,  I  went  U> 
the  gentleman  —a  gentleman  whb  had  been  for  nine  years  Executive  Clerk  to  the 
Governor.  He  is  a  great  Jersey  man,  a  breeder  of  sheep  and  Poland  China  swine.  I 
went  to  him  and  I  said :  "  Mr.  Hacker,  you  have  hog  cholera.''  He  was  in  the 
Governor's  office  at  the  time.  I  said:  '*  Where  did  you  get  it?"  And  he  said:^ 
"  I  don't  know ;  it  must  have  come  on  the  wind."  And  he  had  studied  diseases  a  good 
deal.  I  talked  to  him  a  while,  and  I  said:  "How  are  the  Jerseys?"  And  he 
said,  "  Fine."  **  Show  them  up  anywhere  this  year?"  **  Yes,"  said  he,  "  and  they 
were  fine  Jerseyp."  And  I  said :  "  What  did  you  ship  them  in,  and  what  did  you 
bring  them  back  in?"  He  said:  "  I  shipped  them  in. hog  earn."  *'  That  had  not 
been  cleaned,*'  said  I.  And  he  said :  "  By-ging,  I  did  ship  them  that  way."  He 
put  these  cattle  in  with  his  hogs,  and  they  had  hog  cholera.  And  I  knew  another 
man,  and  he  said  there  was  no  exposure  of  any  kind  that  he  knew  of,  and  a  few 
months  before  his  neighbor  had  had  the  disease  among  his  stock.  Her  had  walked- 
through  his  neighbor's  pens,  and  in  due  time  he  had  it  Mr.  Prime,  at  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa,  who  was  a  prize-winner,  had  just  lost  200  head,  worth  $4,000.  The  money 
was  in  bank  when  they  were  taken  and  died.  He  sent  it  all  back  again.  They 
had  died  and  kept  dying.  Where  did  he  get  it?  The  hogs  that  he  had  over  in 
Illinois  taking  pri2se  after  prize,  were  placed  in  some  loose  hog  cars,  and  they  took 
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it  and  killed  the  rest  of  his  hogs.  Another  man  bought  one  of  them  and  innocu- 
lated  his  own  herd.    He  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

I  will  ppeak  about  another  thing.  In  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  where  thej  had 
a  soap  factory,  thej  had  been  strewing  the  virus  all  over  the  country  because  they 
didn't  know  any  better.  They  came  to  Mr.  Prime  and  offered  him  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  his  hogs,  and  he  said, ''  You  can't  have  them  for  thousands;  they'll  go 
down  into  the  ground,  and  they'll  be  buried  with  lime.  I  will  not  have  the  name 
of  spreading  this  terrible  disease."  That  is  the  kind  of  a  man.  He  didn't  want  it 
to  spread  from  him;  he  didn't  want  that  reputation.  He  said  he  would  go  out  of 
the  hog  business  until  he  knew  that  he  had  cleared  out  the  virus  from  his  place. 
You  are  known  all  over  the  yrorld,  gentlemen,  because  you  have  a  department  and 
it  has  put  its  foot  and  stamped  out  one  of  the  worst  diseases  that  infest  our  land, 
and  that  department  is  anxious  to  do  more  in  the  same  line.  It  is  for  you  to  keep 
up  your  energies.  You  have  done  so  much,  and  yon  can  do  more.  I  hold  that 
the  great  duty  is  inspection.  I  hold  that  everything  tending  to  the  spread  of 
these  diseases  should  be  inspected.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  the  railroad  company 
or  the  slaughterer,  but  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  all  to  rid  this  country  of  these  foul 
diseases.  All  the  efforts  that  I  know  of  to  produce  medicine  to  cure  hog. cholera 
IB  of  no  use,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  Like  the  human  family,  they  haven't  done  any 
good,  consequently  I  will  never  take  any  medicine  myself.  I  have  a  man  who 
comee  to  my  house,  and  he  said :  "  I  have  got  a  medicine  that  when  J  put  a  little 
on  their  tongue  they  will  never  have  the  hog  cholera."  I  said :  "  If  you  will  prove  it 
I  will  not  give  you  a  cent,  but  I  will  take  it  all  over  the  country  and  give  it  to  the 
farmers  of  our  country,  and  yon  will  never  want  for  anything.  I  look  for  that 
bottle  every  day. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  snch  efforts  are  being  put  forth  as  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  where  they  are  laboring  to  wipe  out 
these  terrible  diseases.  Ask,  when  you  go  to  Washington,  to  go  up  to  see  the 
wizard's  room.  You  will  see  men  there  in  the  laboratories  inoculating  guinea- 
pigs  and  other  animaU  and  watching  the  result  of  their  experiments.  Dr.  Smith 
IB  SQch  a  wizard,  and  Dr.  Sullivan,  and  Dr.  Curtis,  another  skilled  veterinarian — 
another,  a  skilled  man  on  worms.  All  these  men  are  skilled  men,  studying  the 
causes  of  and  cures  for  these  infectious  diseases.  Dr.  Smith  thought  he  knew,  and 
all  the  farmers  that  have  been  troubled  with  Texas  fever  thought  that  they  knew, 
that  the  little  animal  that  crawled  from  them  was  the  thing  that  caused  it.  He 
got  some  of  the  eggs  of  the  little  fellows ;  he  put  them  in  a  cup  and  kept  them  so 
cold  that  they  could  not  hatch.  He  developes  the  little  fellows,  puts  them  on  a 
clean  steer  and  kills  him  with  Texas  fever.  Is  it  good  for  anything  to  know  that? 
Dr.  Curtis  told  me  not  long  since  that  he  sent  an  emulsion  down  to  Texas — Texaa 
fever  didn't  hurt  the  Texas  steers — but  he  sent  it  to  a  Texas  man — a  preparation 
to  swab  the  cattle— and  he  sent  word  back :  "  It  kills  them  every  time."  They  are 
getting  there,  but  it  is  hard  work — night  work.  The  work  is  being  done  by  skilled 
men — scientific  men.  Is  it  worthy  of  your  support?  Does  it  need  your  support? 
Yes,  it  does.  Then  let  your  voices  be  heard,  and  speak  into  the  f  ars  of  your  Con- 
gressman.   If  you  are  a  Republican,  whisper  to  the  Republican  Congressman  ;  or, 
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if  yon  are  a  Democrati  whisper  to  your  Congrefflmao.  Help  these  men  who  are 
trying  to  work  cut  these  problems  for  you  at  Washington.  See  what  they  are 
doing  for  you,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  day  that  they  will  say  to  the  farmer :  '*  We 
will  lake  care  of  the  hog  cholera  for  you."  They  are  aooomplishing  it  in  other 
lines. 

I  do  not  know  certainly  that  Professor  Wiley  will  be  here  to-morrow ;  I  think 
he  will  be.  I  will  not  infringe  upon  hia  ground  then.  But  what  I  wish  to  talk 
about  a  little  further  is,  that  you  have  a  great  many  other  interests  that  neea  a 
little  law,  too.  I  wish  only  to  impress  upon  your  minds  of  going  into  the  inspec- 
tion business  as  a  great,  grand  thought  in  this  State ;  that  you  have  skilled  men 
working  in  Washini^ton,  men  who  understand  the  work  and  are  working  along  the 
lines  to  success.  You  are  the  men  they  are  doing  it  for.  You  are  troubled  with 
hog  cholera,  and  sheep  scab,  and  pl«uro-pneumonia.  A  little  local  inspection 
reaches  only  so  far  as  any  other  little  local  remedy,  and  no  further.  You  don't 
look  after  these  these  things.  You  have  created  the  Department,  now  give  it  more 
money,  more  strength,  and  stand  to  it  with  both  your  shoulders,  and  I  am  here  to 
assure  you  that  the  work  will  be  done.  Listen  to  no  stories  ba  to  what  this  thing 
on  this  side  will  do,  and  on  that  side  will  do.  Never  mind  the  man  who  has  the 
cholera  remedy.  DonH  believe  the  man  with  the  cure-all  book  who  seeks  to  fatten 
his  bank  account.  Qive  it  into  the  hands  of  the  scientific  man.  Your  scientific 
man  will  corroborate  it  all.  I  don't  know  what  your  State  law  is,  but  I  would 
urge  upon  the  farmers  to  urge  upon  their  legislators  to  have  the  State  laws  to  hold 
down  these  diseases,  to  quarantine  the  glanders,  pleuro-pneumonia  and  hog  chol- 
era, to  prevent  exposure  as  soon  as  it  is  known.  Make  it  a  fine  and  misdemeanor 
to  sell  a  hog  that  has  died  from  cholera.  Bury  it  with  lime.  Wisconsin  has 
asked  me  to  give  them  the  needed  items.  They  want  to  pass  a  bill  that  will  give 
them  true  force  in  their  State  to  prevent  the  spread  of  these  contagions  diseases. 
The  necessity  of  a  united  thought  in  these  directions  is  what  is  wanted.  It  is  not 
a  political  matter.  If  it  is  political,  it  is  only  political  so  far  as  it  comes  into 
law-making.  Let  us  have  laws  that  so  nearly  cooperate  with  each  other  that  they 
will  suit  every  c^se  and  meet  the  wants  of  all.  There  should  be  laws  on  inspec- 
tion, inspectors  at  every  port  where  needed.  Let  the  law  go  so  far,  and  no  farther, 
where  there  are  these  diseases. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  listening  to  me  so  attentively  and  patiently. 

Chair.     Are  there  are  any  remarks  on  Dr.  Parson's  address  ? 

Mr.  LockharL  I  think  I  voice  the  sentiments  of.  this  audi- 
ence when  I  say  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  address  by  the  Doctor,  and 
I  move  you  in  this  behalf  that  we  tender*  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks. 

Carried  unanimously. 

Professor  Plunib,  of  Purdue  University,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on 
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It  is  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  2000,  and  Henri  Jolj,  the  Director  of  a  French 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  Richard  Grimes,  holding  a  like  position  in 
the  Indiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  are  in  correspondence  with  eacb 
other.  At  the  International  Conference  of  Station  Directors  at  Berlin,  thej  had 
met  and  begun  an  acquaintance,  which  had  continued  by  means  of  telephone  cor- 
respondence in  matters  pertaining  to  agricultural  science.  To  be  sure,  America  is 
but  a  short  distance  off,  and  M.  Joly's  private  flying  car  could  convey  him  there  in  but 
a  few  hours,  but  M.  Joly  is  such  a  busy  man  that  it  is  a  most  difficult  operation  for 
him  to  leave  his  work  long  enough  to  eat  his  meals  like  a  rational  animal.  In 
fact,  his  wife  complains  that  he  neslects  her  and  the  family  in  general  for  his 
phosphates  and  nitrogen  feeders,  and  electric  plants. 

M.  Joly,  in  his  communication  with  Professor  Grimes,  had  expressed  a  very 
great  desire  to  learn  about  the  American  methods  of  farming.  When  a  boy  he 
had  heard  hin  grandfather  say  that  while  the  Americans  were  a  very  ehie  people, 
they  were  the  most  profligate  of  their  resources  of  any  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe;  but  since  his  grandsire's  day  he  knew  that  the  Americans  had  changed 
greatly,  that  they  were  no  longer  aborigines,  but  represented  the  most  advanced 
type  of  an  agricultural  people.  As  a  race  they  had  always  been  famous  for  their 
Yankee  ingenuity  and  geniud,  and  while  in  the  nineteenth  century  they  had 
astonished  civilization  with  their  mechanical  devices  for  the  benefit  of  commerce 
and  the  arts,  the  dawn  of  the  twenty-first  century  lighted  up  a  more  wonderful  and 
marvelous  era  of  agricultural  progress  than  the  sanguine  students  of  a  century 
before  would  have  ever  dared  to  conceive,  for,  realizing  that  agriculture  is  the  true 
foundation  of  a  national  prosperity  and  the  source  of  all  wealth,  the  American 
people  had  bowed,  down  to  the  Goddess  of  Agriculture,  and,  after  the  manner  of 
Edward  Bellamy,  had  trodden  Mammon  in  the  dust  The  bright,  amjbitious 
students  of  the  day  concentrated  their  thoughts  upon  agricultural  science,  and  the 
leading  institutions  of  learning  throughout  the  land  were  known  as  agricultural 
colleges  and  universities.  In  this  respect  the  Americans,  with  their  accustomed 
wisdom,  had  recognized  the  necessity  of  concentrating  their  efforts  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fount  of  national  prosperity — agriculture. 

One  night  in  January,  according  to  agreement,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
M.  Joly,  Professor  Grimes  delivered  a  telephonic  lecture*  to  the  students  of  the 
National  Agronomic  University  of  France,  on  '^The  Economy  and.  Methods  of 
American  Farming  of  To-day.^'  About  1,000  students  gathered  in  the  telephone 
hall  at  the  college.  This  room  was  of  special  construction,  having  a  wide  rear, 
and  gradually  coming  to  a  point  or  focus,  as  a  funnel.  The  floor  and  furniture 
were  heavily  rubber  coated,  so  that  no  appreciable  tioise  occurred  in  the  room 
through  walking  or  moving  about.  A  large  telephone  connected  with  the  point  o 
the  room  from  without,  and  1,000  small  telephones  united  with  this  one,  and  the 
diverged  to  each  desk  in  the  room,  where  it  was  connected  with  the  side  of  a  head- 
rest. Each  listener  simply  leaned  back  in  the  chair,  the  telephone  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  ear,  and  the  voice  was  heard. 

^Volapuk  is  now  the  oommon  language. 
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The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  as  prepared  for  the  Paru  Temps  hj 
one  of  the  instructors  in  the  University. 

Said' Prof.  Qrimes:  In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  first  turned  their  attention  to  the  development  of  agriculture  from  a 
scientific  standpoint,  by  establishing  a  numbek'  of  experimental  Ptationr.  This  was 
fii^t  done  by  several  individual  States,  notably  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Ohio.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  impressed  with  the  great  valup  of  the  work  in  agricul- 
tural research  done  by  the  then  existing  State  stations,  passed  a  law  donating  to 
each  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  that  had  been  established  by  government 
action,  a  sum  of  $15,000  each  per  annum,  for  the  furtherance  of  agricultural 
research.  These  institutions  thus  asHisted  by  necessary  funds,  produced  such  effective 
results  that  very  early  in  the  20th  century  they  were  greatly  increased  in  number 
by  Congress  establishing  one  station  in  each  State  for  every  100,000  inhabitants,  so 
that  as  a  result,  some  States  had  two  score  or  more  stations  scattered  over  their 
boundaries,  in  which  labored  eager  and  wise  investigators,  graduates  of  oar  agri- 
cultural colleges.  So  effective  has  been  the  work  of  these  institution*,  and  the 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  country,  that  to  day  each  county  in  every  State  sup- 
ports an  agricultural  experiment  station.  These  county  stations  are  officially  con- 
nected with  a  central  station,  with  headquarters  at  the  State  Capitol,  and  all  these 
State  stations  have  official  connection  with  the  United  States  Experiment  Station 
at  the  Capitol. of  the  Nation — Washington.  No  scientist  is  employeil  in  any  of 
these  stations  unless  a  graduate  of  an  agricultural  colles^e,  and  he  can  not  hold  a 
position  without  having  passed  a  rigid  examination  before  a  Government  Exam- 
ination Board,  consisting  of  ten  station  directors,  who  meet  once  each  year  for  this 
purpose.  Hence  these  experiment  stations  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  men 
specially  adapted  to  the  work,  and  consequently  the  results  secured  from  their 
labors  are  decidedly  satisfactory.  As  we  have  no  politics  now,  as  in  former  days, 
one  .of  the  serious  obstacles  to  progress  in  this  work  has  been  removed,  for  incapa- 
ble men,  appointed  through  political  influence,  in  this  work  are  a  thing  of  the 
past.  % 

The  farmers  of  America  are  a  very  happy  and  prosperous  people,  and  this  has 
been  brought  about  through  a  combination  of  education,  with  an  application  of 
methods  secured  through  facts  deduced  from  station  investigation.  The  agricul- 
tural school  sent  its  graduates  among  the  people;  farming  practices  gradually  im- 
proved through  the  influence  of  these  young  men,  and  as  steadily  the  percentage 
of  illiteracy  and  ignorant  management  was  reduced.  Finding  that  agriculture 
was  becoming  a  fashionable  occupation,  many  people  of  rare  ability  adopted  it  as 
a  profession,  so  that  to-day  this  business  is  followed  by  a  more  illustrious  class  than 
is  any  other  kind  of  labor.  It  combines  such  independence,  such  delightful  Jiving, 
such  a  rational  application  of  the  mind  and  such  helpfulness,  it  is  far  more  attract- 
ive to  our  people  than  anything  else. 

Our  farms  are  all  small  holdings,  the  largest  being  fifty  acres,  while  the  ordi- 
nary size  is  ten  acres.  Each  homestead  is  located  about  10  rods  from  the  apphalt 
roadway,  while  the  barn  (we  have  but  one  barn  on  a  farm  in  America)  is  located 
in  the  centre  of  the  farm.    A  pneumatic  tube  running  underground  connects  the 
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cellar  of  the-honae  with  the  barn,  so  that  when  having  no  other  means  of  transit, 
unless  to  walk,  personB  may  enter  the  ponch  of  the  tube  and  be  conyeyed  to  and 
from  the  bam  with  electric  rapidity.  Horses  are  used  some  by  farmers,  but  gen- 
erally vehiclee  having  pneumatic  rubber-tired  bicycle  wheels  with  ball  bearings 
are  conveyed  from  point  to  point  by  means  of  electric  motors  stored  beneath  the 
wagon*bed.  Our  modem  electric  motor  is  noiseless,  is  easily  managed,  and  gives 
greater  satisfaction  than  horse  power,  either  attached  to  heavy  wagon  loads  or  to 
light  buggies  such  as  are  conducted  by  ladies.  The  principle  use  we  have  for 
horses  at  the  present  time  is  for  racing  contests,  and  for  table  use,  as  we  esteem  the 
meat  a  great  delicacy.  The  expense  of  maintaining  a  horse  for  labor  far  exceeds 
the  expense  of  an  electric  motor,  while  the  risk  from  sickness  and  death  does  not 
occur  with  the  motor. 

The  influence  of  electricity  on  our  farming  occupation  is  exceedingly  great. 
Every  farmer  has  an  electric  plant  in  his  houne  which  connects  with  the  whole  es- 
tablishment, and  not  only  materially  lightens  the  labor  of  the  women,  but  assists 
in  farm  work  in  many  particulars.  In  the  house  rooms  are  lighted  by  electricity 
<3oOr8  and  windows  are  opened  and  closed  by  pressing  electric  buttons;  butter  ex- 
tractors are  operated  by  electric  power;  an  inverted  brush-box -with  a  handle, 
worked  by  a  motor,  is  passed  over  the  floor  to  sweep,  requiring  sioiply  the  guidance 
of  hand  power;  dishwashing  machines  are  run  by  the  lightning-like  fluid,  and 
likewise  the  elevator  in  houses  two  stories  high;  all  cooking  is  conducted  in  elec- 
tric stoves;  and  all  clothing  is  washed  and  ironed  by  simple,  inexpensive  ma- 
chinery, run  by  electricity.  As  a  result  of  this  lightening  of  women's  labors  on  the 
farm,  while  a  century  ago  the  larger  per  cent  of  the  wootien  in  our  insane  asylums 
were  farmers'  wives;  to-day  they  form  the  smallest  percentage  of  those  from  any 
walk  in  life.  In  fact,  no  ladies  of  America  And  greater  enjoyment  in  their  homes 
than  do  our  farmers'  wives. 

On  the  farm  electricity  also  serves  many  important  purposes.  Bam  doors  are 
operated  by  electric  power;  an  electric  fork  conveys  the  hay  and  fodder  from  the 
wagon  to  the  barn,  and  trom  mow  to  manger;  automatic  electric  shovels  clean  out 
the  manure  troughs  behind  the  cattle;  the  farm  bell  is  rung  by  electricity;  plows, 
mowing  machines,  hay  tenders  and  rakes  are  operated  by  aid  of  electric  motors; 
and  all  animals  are  slaughtered  by  means  of  electric  connection.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  the  experiment  stations  began  to  study  the  effects  of  electricity  upon  veg- 
etable growth,  and  such  progress  has  been  made  that  to-day  all  our  market  garden- 
ers grow  vegetables  under  the  influence  of  electricity.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  electrically  grown  vegetables  are  of  superior  quality  and  tenderness,  and  that 
electric  lights  increase  the  capacity  of  crop  growth.  Further,  lines  of  electric 
wiri^s  distributed  through  propagating  pits,  and  even  in  fields  on  the  farm,  have 
greatly  increased  the  yield  and  early  maturity  of  crops,  while  destroying  all  fungus 
growth  and  insects  adjacent  to  the  wires. 

Everybody  possesses  apparatus  for  spraying  plants  for  the  destruction  of  inju- 
rious insects  and  fungi,  and  he  would  be  considered  a  singular  farmer  at  the  pres- 
ent day  who  neglected  to  use  his  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

Injurious  insects,  however,  are  held  in  check,  by  many  farmers,  by  the  use  of 
beneficial  insects.    On  every  well-regulated  farm  are  small  pens  for  breeding  bene- 
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ficial  insects.  Enough  of  the  food  of  the  insect  is  grown  to  supply  them  with  an 
abundance,  and  each  farmer  has  an  insectory  of  the  size  required  bj  his  fields  and 
crops.  The  Hessian  fly,  chinch  bug,  Colorado  potato  beetle,  and  rose  bug,  are  well 
held  in  check  by  the  beneficial  insects.  Farmers  propaf^ating  beneficial  insects 
train  them  to  come  at  the  call  of  a  whistle,  so  that  the  trained  ones  are  easily  oolr 
lected  in  the  field  whenever  desired.  It  is  an  amusing  scene  to  watch  a  number  of 
Dodano  hUatOy  feeding  on  potato  beetlen,  drop  their  prey  and  fly  for  the  insectory  at 
the  call  of  the  whistle.  Their  intelligence  is  marvelous.  A  special  line  of  these 
beneficial  Insects  may  be  purchased  of  laige  seed  dealers  and  growers. 

The  care  of  our  live-stock  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  science  that  a  seemingly 
maximum  of  profit  is  secured.  Animals  of  all  classes  are  fed  on  a  scientific  basis. 
Each  farmer  has  an  analytical  machine,  by  which  he  can  analyze  his  own  feeding 
stufis,  fertilizers  or  soils,  in  a  very  few  minutes.  From  time  to  time  he  analyzes 
order  to  note  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  food.  Each  animal  is  carefully 
studied  and  fed  according  to  the  purpose  in  view,  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of 
albuminoids,  carbohydrates,  crude  fibre,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  Through  inves- 
tigation begun  at  several  of  our  Experiment  Stations,  we  are  enabled  to  produce 
any  class  of  flesh  for  food  that  we  wish.  By  following  directions  of  the  Henri  Pre- 
scription fiook,  one  is  enabled  to  deposit  alternate  layers  of  lean  and  fat  upon  the 
animal  carcass,  or  entirely  one  or  the  other.  Photographs  of  the  eflects  of  tood 
upon  the  animal  system,  taken  about  112  years  a^o,  show  that  this  work  was  then 
in  its  crudest  stage.  Through  our  knowledge  of  the  eflects  of,  foods  on  the  animal 
system,  we  are  als6  enabled  to  secure  nothing  but  pure  cream  from  our  cows  if  we 
see  fit,  or  the  reverse.  Yet  breed  has  been  so  influenced  here  by  artificial  condi- 
tions that  the  Jerseys  of  some  breeders  yield  nothing  but  cream  from  very  ordinary 
food,  while  the  Holstein-Friesian  cow,  under  average  circumstances,  will  make 
many  hogeiheads  of  milk  a  year.  In  fact,  cows  of  this  breed  oftentimes  require 
slings  beneath  the  udder  to  support  its  great  weight. 

Automatic  milking  machines  are  commonly  used  here  now.  By  a  special  ar- 
rangement, a  system  of  tubes  with  automatic  pumps  are  connected  with  the  teats, 
and  these  with  a  tube  which  passes  back  of  the  udder  and  connects  with  another 
tube,  which  conducts  the  milk  to  a  butter  extractor,  where  the  butter  is  taken  from 
it.  The  skim  milk  is  carried  by  other  pipes  back  to  tanks  in  the  mangers,  where  it 
is  allotted  to  the  cows  as  may  be  necessary,  thus  preventing  all  loss.  This  arrange- 
ment relieves  the  farmer  of  the  worry  of  milking  by  hand  a  kicking  cow,  or  one 
with  small  teats. 

The  animals  are  kept  in  barns  where  the  temperature  in  winter  is  always  con- 
stant, being  regulated  by  electricity.  None  of  our  American  cattle  have  horns, 
though  two  hundred  years  ago  hornless  cattle  were  uncommon. 

In  the  Western  States  there  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  my  grandfather,  a  great 
loss  of  corn  fodder  and  straw  every  year,  by  allowing  these  valuable  substances  to 
be  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  be  trampled  under  foot  by  stock,  burned 
or  thrown  to  waste.  We  now  most  carefully  utilize  these  foods,  by  having  silos  for 
the  preservatidn  of  corn  fodder,  when  green,  and  by  tearing  the  com  and  wheat 
stems  into  shreds  when  dry,  and  feeding  them  with  a  grain  ration.  All  such  fod- 
ders are  now  carefully  husbanded  by  us. 
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It  is  onlj  quite  recently — say  for  a  hundred  jean — that  Americans  have  ez- 
-ercised  much  care  in  the  conservation  of  soil  fertilizers.  But  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  was  steadily  impressed  upon  the  people,  and  finally,  after  much  earnest 
•effort  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  Atlantic  States'  experiment  stations,  the  attention 
^f  the  people  was  drawn  to  this  waste,  and  an  active  movement  was  hegun  to  con- 
serve our  common  farm  fertilizers,  and  apply  them  scientifically,  and  also  those 
commercially  sold.  All  solid  and  liquid  farm  manure  is  carefully  protected.  The 
liquid  manure  is  conducted  from  each  animal  to  strong  cement  tanks  helow  the 
stable.  When  one  tank  is  filled  the  operation  is  repeated  with  another,  and  the 
filled  one  is  chemieally  analyzed.'  Then  this  manure  is  applied  to  the  field  in  spe- 
cific quantity,  there  being  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  the  food  ingredients  de- 
posited to  the  acre.  All  fertilizers  are  used  on  thjs  basis,  and  in  buying  commer- 
cial manures,  the  dealer  dishes  out  so  many  pounds  of  nitrogen,  potash,  phospho- 
ric acid,  etc.,  per  ton,  according  as  the  buyer  desires.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  yet  made  by  one  of  our  stations  is  the  method  of  producing 
root  nodules  on  clover  and  other  leguminous  plants,  which  contain, nitrogen.  By 
-&  careful  system  of  in-and-in  breeding,  we  have  produced  a  number  of  nodule- 
bearing  varieties  of  clover  and  alfalfa  that  yield  us  great  quantities  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizer.  The  roots,  differing  from  those  of  ordinary  varieties,  grow  near  the  sur- 
face, like  potatoes.  At  the  proper  time  of  maturity  the  roots  are  plowed  out,  and 
the  nodules,  which  are  of  good  size,  are  uncovered,  dried  and  ground,  thus  fur- 
nishing a  most  important  source  of  nitrogen.  In  the  older  settled  portions  of  our 
•country,  where  plant  fertility  was  early  exhausted,  the  people  found  it  necessary 
to  study  economy  in  the  use  of  manures  long  before  this  was  thought  of  in  West- 
em  States,  where  the  soils  were  deeper  and  contained  more  humus.  Yet  a  change 
has  eome  about,  and  now  our  entire  farming  population  is  well  aware  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  In  consequence  of  our  excessive  care  and  judicious  use  of 
manures,  at  the  present  time  we  gather  an  average  of  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  where  we  grew  but  twelve  a  century  ago,  and  shell  two  hundred  bushels  of 
<x>rn  per  acre,  where  we  formerly  harvested  but  forty.  In  the  production  of  seed, 
we  practice  most  careful  breeding  and  selection.  All  of  our  farm  vegetables  and 
grains  have  been  classified,  botanically,  as,  by  careful  breeding,  they  have  assumed 
eertain  fixed,  definite  characters.  The  farmer  buys  his  seed  from  one  catalogue,  as 
all  seed  dealers  use  a  duplicate  of  it,  which  is  prepared  by  the  National  Experi- 
ment StatioUi  If  new  plants  are  recorded  in  the  catalogue,  it  is  not  until  they 
are  tljoroughly  tested  by  many  experiment  stations,  and  have  been  shown  to  be  of 
fixed  character,  when  their  names  are  recorded  in  the  classification  by  the  Dlrector- 
Qeneral  of  the  National  Station.  -  This  method  has  unquestionably  saved  the 
United  States  vast  sums  of  money,  for  only  desirable  varieties  of  seeds  and  plants 
<;an  now  be  bought  in  our  market ;  the  varieties  are  only  of  the  best,  and  come 
true  from  seed. 

On  the  same  area  of  land,  with  a  smaller  number  of  plants,  to-day  we  can 
grow  a  far  larger  crop  than  could  be  grown  on  the  same  land  100  years  ago.  The 
plants  have  been  bred  with  such  wisdom,  and  the  soil  fertilized  with  such  care, 
that  each  plant  develops  its  maximum  growth.  Our  strawberries  are  of  delight- 
lul  flavor,  and  flesh,  and  color,  and  four  or  five  average  ones  make  a  quart.    The 
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seeds  have  all  been  eliminated  from  our  caltivated  raspberries,  blackberries,  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries.  Their  fruit  is  marvelously  delicate  in  flavor,  and  espec- 
ially so  the  two  former.  The  size  of  the*  fruit  of  these  is  equal  to  the  largest  illus- 
tration given  in  the  seed  catalogue  of  our  forefathers  over  one  hundred  years  ago, 
at  which  time,  according  to  the  chronicles,  it  was  said  the  figures  were  the  concep- 
tion of  a  vivid  imagination,  equalled  only  by  that  of  the  tree-agent  of  the  period. 

In  all  the  centuries  man  has  discovered  ^no  more  nutritious,  staple  food  than 
milk,  and  so  to-day  our  dairy  interests,  with  our  population  of  600,000,000,  are 
vast.  And  so  much  do  our  citizens  value  the  importance  of  dairy  products,  that 
greatest  care  is  exercised  in  their  preparation  for  the  market.  Milk  is  sold  in 
bottles,  and  each  wagon  carrying  the  same  has  marked  upon  its  side  the  per  cent, 
of  solids  and  of  fat  the  dealers'  milk  contains.  No  milk  with  lees  than  13  per 
cent,  of  solids  and  3  per  cent,  of  fat  is  sold  from  carts  to  the  general  public.  All 
bottles  containing  milk  for  babies  must  have  a  guarantee  upon  it  that  it  contains 
between  3  and  4  per  cent,  fat  and  J.3  per  cent,  solids,  and  that  the  cow  producing 
it  was  fed  only  sweet,  dry  hay,  corn  meal  and  bran.  All  butter  sold  in  the  market 
must  contain  at  least  86  per  cent,  butter  fat,  and  oleomargarine  is  sold  only  in 
ponnd  lumps,  colored  pink  with  the  letter  "O"  upon  it.  Such  a  thing  as  bad  but- 
ter is  not  made  in  America,  lor  all  butter  is  made  in  the  butter  extractor,  which 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  old  churning  process.  Cream  is  obtained  by 
running  the  milk  through  a  centrifugal.  Cheddar  cheese  is  made  from  the  whole 
milk  only.  At  one  time  in  our  history,  skim-milk  cheese  was  largely  manufact- 
ured, but  such  a  thing  is  to-day  unheard  of,  as  it  is  generally  recognized  to  be  not 
easily  digested.  Limburger  is  at  present  our  most  popular  form  of  cheese,  and  its 
easy  digestibility,  with  its  great  strength,  makes  a  combination  hard  to  beat. 

In  their  relation  to  the  people  the>  farmers  of  America  occupy  a  high  position. 
As  our  Constitution  provides  that  the  various  industries  shall  be  represented  in 
our  legislative  halls  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  people  engaged  in  the 
separate  ones,  the  farmers  have  a  leading  voice  in  the  construction  of  bur  laws, 
and  the  social,  moral  and  financial  conditions  resulting  from  their  supervision  and 
influence  are  eminently  satisfactory,  not  only  to  the  farming  population,  but  to  the 
body  of  our  citizens  as  a  whole. 

The  principal  feature,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show  you,  of  the  farming  of 
this  country  lies  in  the  application  of  scientific,  economical  and  systematic  meth- 
ods to  the  conducting  of  our  work.  A  farmer  is  not  satisfied  that  a  hen  lays  lOO 
eggs,  of  two  ounces  weight  each,  in  one  year,  eating  one  bushel  of  grain  to  do  the 
same.  He  rather  aims  to  make  that  hen  produce  366  egg^  in  one  year,  each  weigh- 
ing one-half  pound,  eating  one-half  bushel  of  grain  to  produce  said  eggs.  And  if 
one  gram  of  albuminoids,  or  a  part  of  a  gram  of  carbohydrates  is  wasted,  the 
farmer  has  been  careless  of  hia  resources. 

We  do  not  feel  that  our  agriculture  has  yet  been  developed  to  its  utmost,  but 
that  it  is  rather  in  its  infancy.  As  time  rhall  move  on,  I  firmly  believe  that 
grander  and  more  splendid  discoveries  will  be  made  in  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
such  as  shall  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  human  race,  through  their  practical 
application  to  farm  economy.  The  end  is  not  yet,  and  if  there  is  any  significance 
in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bright  young  men  in  our  agricultural 
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colleges,  it  certainly  indicateB  that  these  institutions  are  the  seed-beds  that  shall 
develop  minds  consecrated  to  the  advancement  of  agricalture,  some  of  whom  will 
astonish  the  world  with  such  brilliant  discoveries  that  I  dare  not  conceive  their 
magnificence.  That  most  illustrious  American,  George  Washington,  in  the  earlj 
days  of  our  history,  said  that  "Agriculture  is  the  grandest,  the  noblest,  and  the 
most  useful  employment  of  man."  The  full  meaning  of  this  utterance,  history 
tells  us,  was  not  comprehended  in  the  early  days  of  oUr  Bepublic,  but  to-day  their 
significance  is  thoroughly  appreciated,  as  shown  by  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  * 
millions  of  our  people. 

Chair.    Are  there  any  remarks  upon  the  paper  just  read? 

Mr.  Charles  Rowland,  I  feel  that  it  would  not  be  proper  if 
we  did  pot  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  Plumb  for  his  fine 
address,  although  it  is  somewhat  imaginative,  as  it  was  intended 
to  be.  I  have  been  as  astonished  since  my  boyhood  days  at 
the  great  developments  as  you  could  be  if  the  things  which  he 
mentions  should  happen.  It  is  not  improbable  or  impracticable 
that  many  of  his  ideas  will  be  carried  out  in  his  own  day,  and 
I  think  it  is  due  to  the  Professor  that  this  convention  give  him 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  setting  out  things  in  his  interesting  way — 
the  possibilities  and  probabilities  of  these  things — and  I  move 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  we  do  give  the  Professor  a  vote  of 
thanks. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given. 

Mr.  Lockhart.  I  beg  to  make  a  statement  briefly.  Perhaps 
the  most  of  you  have  noticed  for  quite  a  number  of  weeks 
(those  reading  the  Indiana  Farmer  have,  done  so)  the  articles 
written  by  different  ones  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  farm- 
ers' reading  circle.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  resolu- 
tions have  been  passed,  and  at  three  meetings  in  my  district 
the  votes  have  been  taken,  and  I  have  been  requested  as  a  del- 
egate, to  ask  th0  Board  if  they  would  appoint  a  committee  re- 
ferring to  an  organization  of  that  kind.  The  originator  of  the 
scheme  is  Mr.  Bartholomew,  of  Middlebury,  Elkhart  County, 
and  since  you  have  heard  his  name  you  will  recognize  it  as 
being  that  of  one  of  the  brightest  young  men  in  our  Stae. 
He  says  that  he  himself  does  not  wish  to  take  the  initiatory  in 
the  formation  of  this  organization.  He  wishes  that  it  may 
have  a  heaid  at  the  center  of  the  State ;  but  he  thinks  that  it 
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should  emanate  from  the  State  Board.  Permit  me  to  state 
further,  that  this  organization  is  not  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation with  any  other  organization  of  the  farmers  io  this  State — 
the  secret  organizations,  etc.  It  is  to  be  something  like  th& 
Chautauqua  Circle.  I  havQ  been  asked  to  present  it  to  you. 
I  hope  some  step^  may  be  taken  to  the  furthering  of  this  grand 
work  for  the  farmers  and  their  families.  I  wish  to  say  that 
Prof.  W.  0.  Latta  is  very  mucti  interested  in  the  matter.  I  had 
forgotten  about  the  fact,  but  I  believe  he  wishes  to  speak  ^^bout 
it.  Professor  Latta  is  very  much  interested  in  having  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  take  it  up. 

Chair.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  now 
is  until  after  Professor  Latta  comes  ? 

Mr.  LockharU  But  I  would  like  to  have  it  discussed,  if 
some  gentlemq,n  will  be  kind  enough  to  say  something  on  the' 
point. 

Mr.  Chas.  Howland.  I  can  not  very  well  see  how  this  thing 
can  be  discussed  until  there  is  something  tangible  before  this 
body.  I  would  move,  therefore,  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  formulate  some  plan,  so  that  we  could  have  it  before 
us  properly,  and  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Lockhart 
and  Mr.  Connor  constitute  that  committee. 

Mr.  Lo:khart.  I  would  like  to  have  more  added  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  have  Seuator  Mount  added  to  that 
committee,  and  some  other  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chas.  Howland.     Make  it  a  committee  of  live. 

Chair.    I  will  add  Mr.  Howland  and  Senator  Mount. 

Nominations  for  membership  resulted  as  follows : 

'  6lh  Diatrictr-V.  K.  OFFICER,  JeflTeruon  County. 
6th  DiBlrict— DICK  JONES,  Bartholomew  County,  and  W.  W.  HAMILTON,. 
Decatur  County. 

7th  District— E.  H.  PEED,  Henry  County,  and  MARION  STEELE,  Han- 
cock County. 

9th  Diatrict— J.  M.  SANKEY,  Vigo  Connty. 
lOih  District— JASPER  N.  DAVIDSON,  Montgomery  County. 
11th  District— MARC.  J.  CLAYPOOL,  Delaware  County,  anS  LLOYD  8. 
JONES,  Huntington  County. 
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12th  District— JNO.  M.  BOGGS,  Tippecanoe  County. 

13ih  District— W.  A.  MAZfe,  Tipton  CJounty,  and  B.  P.  CLEMANS,  Wabaah 
Ooontj. 

After  which  the  Board  adjourned. 


EvBNiNa  Session. 

The  Board  met  with  President  Banks  in  the  chair. 

Chair.  As  you  are  all  aware  we  are  here  to  first  listen  to 
Mr.  Lockhart's  paper  on  the  feasibility  of  changing  the  Fair 
site.    We  will  now  listen  to  the  address  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Lockhart. 


^*  SHALL  THE  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS  BE  SOLD,  AND  NEW  LOCA- 

TION  SECURED?" 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  to  present  to  you  for  consideration  at  this  meeting 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  one  yoa  will  be  called  on  to  consider — *'  Shall  the 
State  Fairgrounds  be  sold,  and  new  location  secured ?"  The  history  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  Board  of  Agriculture  from  its  inception  in  the  year  1851  to  the  present 
date,  is  an  interesting  one  to  all  those  that  have  watched  its  rise  and  progress.  But 
few  men  are  now  living  who  were  on  the  stage  of  action  at  the  time  of  its  inception. 
There  is  at  this  time  but  five  men  living  that  were  known  to  have  taken  a  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  first  Board.  It  has  numbered  among  its  members  many  of 
the  ablest  farmers,  manufacturers,  professional  and  business  men  of  the  State, 
many  of  whom  have  passed  away  from  earthly  cares.  But  their  good  works  live 
after  them  to  help  those  that  have  followed  tbem  in  after  years.  A  comparison 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  with  that  of  her  sister 
States,  will  show  her  as  standing  in  the  front  ranks  in  everything  that  has  gone  to 
make  progress  in  developing  every  interest  of  the  State.  Her  State  Fairs  have  been 
model  exhibitions,  at  which  are  annually  showed  the  progress  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  State  in  stock  raining,  the  cultivation  of  the  cereal  crops,  in  merchandising, 
mining,  manufacturing  and  education. 

In  the  first  organization  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  was  thought  to 
be  for  its  best  interest  that  the  State  Fair  should  be  migratory,  consequently  for  a 
number  of  years  the  Statie  Fairs  were  held  but  one  year  in  each  place  where  the 
Board  decided  to  have  them  held. 

After  some  years  the  Board  decided  that  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  entire  State  to  have  the  State  Fair  permanently  located  at  the 
capital  of  the  State.  The  present  location  of  the  Fair  grounds  was  selected  as 
being  the  most  suitable  of  anything  ofiered,  and  was  at  that  time  far  enough  from 
the  center  of  the  city  to  seemingly  preclude  the  possibility  of  ever  being  in  the 
way  of  the  extension  of  business  or  residence  property.    At  the  time  the  location 
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was  made  it  was  'sapposed  by  the  Board  of  Managen  that  all  needed  facilitiee  in 
the  way  of  railroad  transportation  would  be  secilred  for  all  time  to  come.  But 
after  som&  years  it  was  found  that  that  portion  of  the  city  was  to  be  occupied 
almost  exclusiyely  by  family  residenceSj  and  soon,  by  action  of  the  city  authorities, 
the  railroad  track  to  the  State  Fair  grounds  was  condemned^  and  ordered-  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  streets  and  alleys  which  it  crossed.  , 

The  Board  did  everything  in  its  power  to  do  to  prevent  this  action,  but  failed 
to  do  so.  The  consequence  has  been  that  for  the  la6t  twelve  years  the  State  Fairs 
have  had  no  railroad  facilities  to  bring  the  products  of  the  farms  or  workshops 
closer  to  their  grounds  than  the  freight  yards  of  the  different  roads  that  enter 
the  city. 

Neither  have  they  had  any  better  facilities  for  getting  the  people  to  and  from 
the  Fair  grounds  than  that  offered  by  the  street  railway  company,  which  was,  for 
many  years,  of  the  very  worst  character.  And,  while  the  same  has  been  very 
greatly  improved  within  the  past  three  years,  it  is  yet  entirely  inadequate  to  do  the 
amount  of  business  that  is  required  during  State  Fair  week,  and  which  can  never 
be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  To  those  that  are  acquainted  with  our 
present  grounds  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  the 
same ;  but  as  there  are  many  who  do  not  know  the  facts,  permit  me  to  say  that  the 
grounds  contain  fifty-six  acres.  As  the  grounds  are  now  arranged,  almost  every 
inch  of  available  space  is  occupied  with  the  half-mile  race  track,  exposition  build- 
ing, together  with  stabling  and  pens  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  the  various 
buildings  that  have  been  constructed  by  the  larger  manufacturing  establishments 
of  this  and  other  States. 

Owing  to  our  limited  space,  the  Board  finds  itself  unable  to  comply  with  the 
increased  demands  for  space  upon  which  to  construct  additional, buildings  for  the 
Board's  own  use  for  dii>pIayB  that  they  are  expected  to  provide  for,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  demand  that  is  being  made  on  them  by  other  manufacturers  who  wish  to- 
also  erect  buildings  for  the  display  of  their  manufactures. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  I  think  it  is  evident  to  every  one  that  has  any 
interest  in  the  State  Board's  work,  that  the  time  has  come  when  a  change  of  loca- 
tion is  demanded,  where  more  room  can  b» secured,  which  will  enable  the  Board  to 
more  fully  carry  on  the  great  and  grand  work  that  it  was  intended  to  accom- 
plish by  its  organization. 

With  an  acquaintance  of  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the 
seventeen  years  that  I  have  been  honored  with  a  place  as  a  member  of  the  Board, 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  the  position  I  now  take  in  saying  to  you  that  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  the  time  ha^  fully  come  when  the  Board  should  take  immediate 
action  locking  to  a  speedy  change  in  the  location  of  the  State  Fair  Grounds. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  sale  of  the  present  grounds.  It  will  be  news  to  some  of 
you  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  offer  that  has  been  made  to  our  ' 
Boaiti  for  the  purchase  of  those  grounds  that  can  be  called  a  legitimate  offer.  It 
is  true  that  the  question  has  been  repeatedly  asked  :  "  How  much  money  will  the 
Board  take  for  the  grounds  ?"  But  I  have  no'  doubt  when  the  Board  is  ready  to 
offer  the  grounds  for  sale,  there  will  be  capitalists  ready  to  take  the  grounds  at  a 
price  and  on  terms  that  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Board. 
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Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  relocation  of  the  State  Fair.  I  have  no  particular 
location  to  recommend,  as  there  are  several  tracts  of  land  in  near  proximity  to  the 
city,  North,  South,  East  and  West,  of  suMcient  quantity  that  will  enable  the  Board 
to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  acres  to  meet  the  fQture  wants  of  the  Board  for  all 
time  to  come. 

In  seeking  for  a  new  location  for  the  Fair,  great  care  should  be  exercifed  in 
locating  it  on  one  or  more  of  the  leading  lines  of  railroad,  or  on  the  Belt  line,  po 
as  to  secure  the  delivery  of  all  stock  and  machinery  on  the  grounds.  It  is  a  fact 
to-day  that  the  cost  to  exhibitors  at  our  Fair  on  stock  and  machinery  that  has  to 
be  drawn  on  wagons  from  the  different  freight  yards  to  the  Grounds  does  exceed, 
in  many  instances,  the  freight  paid  to  draw  the  same  100  to  200  miles. 

The  direct  conveyance  of  visitors  from  their  homes  to  the  Fair  Grounds  is  a 
matter  of  vast  importance  to  the  management  of  the  Fairs.  So  far  as  a  change  of 
location  will  affect  the  carrying  of  passengers  by  the  Street  Car  Company,  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  introduction  of  electricity  in  the  propelling  of  the  cars  will 
enable  them  to  arrange  for  the  carrying  of  an  unlimited  number  of  passengers  to 
any  location  within  five  miles  of  the  center  of  the  eity,  and  wherever  the  Boaid  ma^ 
locate  new  grounds  the  Street  Car  Company  will  speedily  arrange  for  carrying  all 
passengers  to  the  grounds.  The  grounds  should  be  large  enough  not  only  for  the 
holding  of  the  State  Fairs,  conducted  on  the  broadest  conceivable  scope,  but  also 
for  other  purposes.    • 

The  grounds  should  be  ample  for  the  construction  of  &  mile  race  track,  and 
also  within  the  same  a  half-mile  track.  These  tracks  should  be  so  constructed  that 
no  better  ones  could  be  found  in  this  or  any  of  our  neighboring  States.  We  have 
the  material  out  of  which  such  tracks  can  be  made,  and  until  such  a  step  is  taken  by 
our  Board,  we  will  never  succeed  in  securing  the  better  class  of  race  horses  to  compete 
for  the  prizes  offered.  I  care  not  how  much  or  how  little  money  the  Board  offers, 
the  fast-timers  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete  on  half-mile  tracks,  but  a  half-mile 
track  is  also  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  youngsters  which  can  not  go  on  a  full  mile 
track. 

I  believe  the  construction  of  such  a  race-course  by  the  State  Board,  together 
with  ample  provision  for  the  seating  of  the  people,  will  forever  settle  the  question 
of  the  building  of  a  separate  race-course  by  any  body  of  horsemen  of  this  State. 

There  are  many  other  suggestions  that  I  might  make,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  do  so,  and  will  add  a  few  words  on  the  propriety  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  with  the  business  men  of  this  city.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the 
Commercial  Club  of  this  city  stand  ready  to  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  well  knowing 
that  anything  that  will  help  the  Board  in  making  a  successful  location  will  ali*o 
help  the  material  prosperity  not  only  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis  but  of  the  entire 
State.  I  look  upon  the  carrying  out  of  these  plans  of  as  much  interest  to  the  ^ 
people  of  Indiana  as  will  be  the  building  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago. 
Finally,  I  say  I  am  in  full  favor  of  making  sale  of  our  present  Fair  Grounds  and 
the  speedy  relocation  of  the  Indiana  State  Fair. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr,  Merrifidd.  When  this  Board  comes  to  re-locating  itef 
Fair  grounds,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  necessary 
things  to  be  done  to  get  all  the  land  necessary  for  them,  and 
that  would  have  to  be  more  than  eighty  acres.  The  question 
has  been  asked:  How  much  will  the  land  cost?  I  have  it 
from  men  that  have  land  to  sell,  that  it  can  be  bought  for  from 
$300  to  $350  per  acre.  I  think  good  land  can  be  bought,  suit- 
ably located,  for  from  $300  to  $350  an  acre.  When  it  comes  to 
the  selling  of  the  old  grounds- there  will  be  a  hitch.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  capitalists  of  this  city  will  try  to  make  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  this  land.  It  is  fair  and  legitimate,  and,  of 
course,  they  would  do  it.  It  is  for  this  Board  to  say  that  it  is 
worth  so  much,  just  as  a  merchant  would  put  a  price  upon  his 
wares;  that  they  want  so  much  for  it,-  and  they  will  get  it. 
While  I  would  speak  only  in  the  warmest  terms  of  these  capi- 
talists, yet  I  feel  that  we  must  get  what  the  land  is  worth,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice. 

Mr,  Edward  Hawkins,  of^  the  Commercial  Club.  The  Com- 
mercial Club  of  this  city  has  thought  that  perhaps  there  was 
not  that  hearty  co-operation  between  the  citizens  of  this  city 
and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  that  there  should  be. 
Some  time  ago,  about  the  time  the  State  Fair  closed,  I  believe, 
action  was  taken  in  the  Club  looking  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  whose  business  it  was  to  meet  with  this  Board  oi 
Agriculture  and  to  advise  them  of  the  position  of  the  Club  on 
this  subject  of  co-operation.  The  committee  (or  a  part  of  them, 
at  least,)  are  here  to  night,  and  I  will  say,  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  that  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  Mr. 
Lockhart,  in  his  address,  has  taken  up  the  same  points  and 
ideas  that  our  Club  has  taken  looking  to  the  necessity  of  better 
feeling,  on  the  part  of  both,  and,  if  possible,  a  more  hearty  co 
operation  between  the  citizens  and  the  State  Board.  We  came 
here  rather  expecting  to  listen  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
from  the  members  of  the  Board  and  the  delegates  present. 
None  of  us  have  made  preparation  to  make  a  speech  as  to  what 
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our  ideas  are,  therefore,  I  will  say  that  we  will  be  glad  at  any 
time  to  meet  with  the  Board,  or  any  committee  that  they  might 
appoint,  and  aid  them  in  any  way  that  we  can  to  bring  about 
a  better  feeling,  and,  if  possible,  bring  about  such  a  course,  if 
it  can  be  done,  that  it  will  be  in  *^  touch,"  as  has  been  said,  with 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Col.  Downing,  a  member  of 
our  committee,  has  been  about  St.  Louis  a  great  deal  and  has 
better  ideas,  probably,  than  any  other  member  of  the  committee 
about  broad  gauge  tracks  and  fair  grounds. 

Chair,     We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Col.  Downing. 

Col.  Downing.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to-night  to  say  much  on  the  subject  under  discussion, 
not  thinking  when  I  came  here  that  I  would  be  called  upon  to 
say  anything.  My  experience  and  observation  in  the  matter  of 
a  fair  is,  that  no  ground  I  have  ever  been  on  has  been  too  large 
for  the  purpose.  I  believe  that  St.  Louis  has  the  largest 
grounds  in  any  city  in  any  State  in  this  country.  I  think  she 
has  three  hundred  odd  apres.  She  has  a  Zoological  Garden, 
picknicing  grounds,  and  a  large  area  of  ground  set  apart  for 
the  Mechanical  Department,  with  power.  The  individual  puts 
up  the  building  he  wants,  and  when  anybody  goes  there  and 
says  he  wants  to  see  the  surroundings,  they  take  him  out  to  the 
Fair  Grounds  aild  point  it  out  to  him  with  pride.  I  think  that 
is  what  the  citizens  want  to  see  here,  and  I  believe  we  should 
have  four  hundred  acres  of  ground  for  the  purpose,  and  I  think 
good  ground — with  a  good  location — can  be  got  for  from  $250 
to  $300  an  acre,  and  I  think  you  would  be  able  to  sell  the  Fair 
Grounds  here  lor  from  $250,000  to  $300,000,  and  I  want  to  say* 
that  we  are  ready  to  do  anything  we  can  to  assist  you,  or  ad- 
vise with  you,  in  selling  or  re-locating.  I  think  that  it  is  an 
important  thing  that  in  locating  that  you  locate  on  one"  or  more 
railroads,  and  on  th^  Belt  Railroad,  if  possible ;  and  if  you  locate 
on  any  railroad,  you  certainly  should  locate  so  as  to  have  tracks 
running  by  it  or  into  it,  and  have  trains  run  there — particularly 
passenger  trains.  It  would  be  important  that  you  have  a  good, 
fine  drive  running  into  it,  in  addition  to  the  steam  and  electric 
roads  running  into  it. 
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Mr.  LockharL  I  would  like  to  say  something,  if  I  can  arous^ 
our  friends  upon  this  matter.  I  think  that  in  1881  my  brother 
and  I  went  to  Iowa,  and  the  Fair  Grounds  to  which  we  went 
were  located  west  of  the  city,  and  there  was  complaint — always 
complaint.  I  attended  one  of  their  meetings  and  they  had  a 
talk,  and  the  business  men  of  the  city  were  urging  them  to  lo- 
cate  somewhere  else,  and  make  it  on  a  broad  scale,  as  they  are 
now  urging  us  here.  What  was  the  result?  They  came  on 
this  side  of  the  city,  and  the  business  men  pledged  themselves 
that  if  the  Board  would  go  on  the  new  location,  that  they 
would  close  all  their  places  of  business  and  go  to  the  Fair;  and 
that  is  being  carried  out;  and  if  you  know  the  Iowa  men,  you 
know  they  are  the  liveliest  men  in  the  fair  business  in  the 
country.  It  has  been  intimated  to  me  to-day,  and  I  have  been 
asked  if  these  sharpers  would  not  get  it  away  from  you.  I 
want  to  say  now  that  the  State  Board  will  not  sign  away  a 
single  acre  of  land  until  they  have  a  fair  and. clear  option.  I 
have  no  interest  in  any  real  estate  in  the  cky,  and  do  not  know 
where  this  Fair  will  go.  Our  condition  is  a  cramped  one,  and 
we  can  not  go  beyond  our  limit,  if  we  continue  to  hold  our 
Fair  where  we  are.  We  must  continue  to  put  out  money  each 
year.  We  put  down  our  dollars  on  grounds  that  do  not  afford 
us  sufficient  space  for  the  purpose.  Our  grand  old  man,  Mr. 
Nelson,  who  has  labored  with  us  for  years,  was  recently  at- 
tacked for  iiot  taking  care  of  the  stock  that  came  there,  and 
he  labored  and  worried  himself  almost  to  death,  for  we  hadn't 
the  room  to  put  the  stock  in.  That  was  the  reason.  When  we 
got  the  adjoining  thirty  acres  I  thought  we  would  have  room 
enough.  I  urged  the  necessity  of  getting  these  additional 
grounds,  and  I  thought  then  that  we  would  stay  for  some 
years.  Our  people  built  a  horticultural  hall  last  year  to  put  the 
horticulturists  and  florists  in.  What  was  the  result?  When  I 
got  there,  there  was  twice  as  much  placed  as  there  was  room. 
As  our  Superintendent  was  obliged  to  say  :  "  We  haven't  the 
room."  I  am  not  willing  to  give  away  a  dollar's  worth — not  a 
dollar's  worth.  One  man  said  that  it  wasn't  worth  more  than 
$150,000,  and  one  said:     "I  know  that  it  can  be  platted  and 
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sold  for  $600,000."  I  know  that  this  is  a  great  and  growing 
city,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  bring  that  much.  It  is 
our  duty  to  make  such  provision  as  will  enable  the  people  from 
all  over  the  State  to  come  and  see  their  exhibits  in  a  proper 
way.  We  care  not  for  the  money  if  we  can  get  grounds  to  ac- 
commodate our  people  as  they  should  be  accommodated.  I  do 
not  know  how  you  people  from  the  city  here  feel  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  and  I  think 
that  there  are  many  of  the  best  people  of  the  city  here  who 
are  willing  to  help  us  go  on  in  the  work,  and  make  this  the 
grandest  Fair  in  the  United  States. 

A  Delegate,  I  will  endorse  the  gentleman's  paper — the  place 
in  it  where  he  advises  the  removal  of  the  Fair  Grounds.  I 
think  the  time  has  fully  come  when  this  State  Board  should 
no  longer  try  to  hold  the  State  Fair  in  the  present  grounds, 
not  only  for  the  matter  of  getting  more  room,  but  as  a  conven- 
ience in  getting  to  and  from  the  ground  with  stock  and 
machinery,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  who  go  to 
see  the  exhibits.  I  think,  from  what  I  can  learn,  that  a  price 
can  be  got  for  the  old  Fair  Grounds  that  will  buy  fully  twice 
as  much  ground  in  another  place  and  put  the  buildings  and 
improvements  on  it;  and  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  do  this; 
aird  I  heartily  endorse  that  part  of  the  paper  relating  to  the 
removal. 

Mr,  Seward.  I  would  say  that  I  would  endorse  some  parts 
of  the  paper  just  read  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  some  of  it  I  do 
not.  I  believe  that  the  time  will  come,  and  it  will  be  a  piece 
of  financial  policy  that  the  Fair  Grounds  should  be  removed, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  time  has  yet  come.  One  state- 
ment was  made  that  some  parties  wanted  to  put  up  buildings 
there  and  the  ground  could  not  be  obtained.  If  I  understand 
it  rightly,  there  is  plenty  of  ground  for  buildings  to  be  put  up 
on.  I  have  never  heard  any  objection,  particularly  from  the 
visitors  or  exhibitors  to  the  location.  It  certainly  suits  the 
visitors  very  well,  and  the  facilities  for  travel  are  being  im- 
proved, and  they  have  been  improved  so  much  lately  that  that 
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part  is  all  right.  There  are  a  lot  of  real  estate  owners  near  the 
Fair  Groands  who  are  convinced  that  if  that  ground  was  laid 
ofi'  into  building  lots  and  sold,  it  would  enhance  their  property* 
I  am  in  favor  of  moving  it  to  another  location.  I  have  always 
said  that  the  time  would  come  that  out  of  necessity  that  we 
should  move ;  but  that  time  will  never,  come  until  we  find 
ground  suited  to  the  purpose  and  we  have  funds  enough  to  fix 
up  the, property.  As  Mr.  Lockhart  knows,  no  bona  fide  offer 
for  the  ground  has  been  made.  I  believe  there  are  those  who 
would  swap  us  a  yellow  dog  for  it,  but  when  we  sell  we  must 
sell  for  cash,  and  we  must  buy  the  same  way.  I  think  it  is  a 
great  injury  to  the  Fair  to  agitate  this  question  when  we  are 
not  able  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  very  men  who  have  been  argu- 
ing the  question  so  strongly  are  the  very  lobbyists  that  want 
something  they  cdn't  get.  The  only  objection  is  that  we 
haven't  got  a  mile  track.  I  like  16  see  a  horse  race  for  a  rea 
sonable  amount  as  well  as  anybody;  but  that  is  only  an  in- 
cidental point  to  the  Fair.  But  if  we  have  to  buy  an  immense 
tract  of  ground  just  to  meet  that,  and  cut  off  the  other 
exhibits,  I  am  not  willing  to  do  that.  Everybody  likes  horse 
racing,  it  is  true.  We  have  a  half-mile  track,  and  a  good  one, 
and  we  have  all  the  facilities  necessary  to  show  everything 
that  comes.  We  can  make  additional  iacilities  there  just  as 
well  as  we  can  anywhere  else;  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  can  sell  these  grounds — when  they 
become  so  very  valuable  that  we  can  bo  longer  hold  them — for  a 
price  that  will  enable  us  to  fit  up  the  best  Fair  Grounds  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  we  are  premature  in  the  matter  and 
should  not  talk  about  it. 

Xow,  in  regard  tp  the  Commercial  Club  of  this  city.  Nothing 
pleases  me  better  than  the  speech  made  by  the  gentleman,  when 
he  stated  that  they  wanted  to  treat  with  the  people  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  But  I  want  to  say  that  the  people  of 
Indianapolis  have  not  cooperated  with  the  State  Board  people, 
and  we  have  been  designated  by  the  people  as  "The  rural 
roosters  that  got  up  the  pumpkin  show/'  and  that  name  has 
been  used  toward  us  in  derision.     I  know  that  we  have  alway& 
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felt  that  if  the  basiness  men  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis  would 
cooperate  with  us,  they  could  aid  us  and  do  us  a  great  deal  of 
good.  I  have  been  on  this  Board  until  I  have,  perhaps,  got 
rusty ;  but  there  has  never  been  a  year  when  I  have  felt  that 
we  have  had  the  proper  cooperation  of  the  business  men  of  this 
city.  One  reason  is,  we  went  into  the  Exposition  business  sev- 
eral years  ago  (we  were  driven  into  the  Exposition  business  by 
the  people  of  Indianapolis),  and  were  swamped  to  the  extent  of 
some  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  dollars,  and  some  of  us  had  to 
go  and  put  our  little  private  paper  in  the  banks,  and  we  have 
been  condemned  for  it.  When  that  Exposition  business  was 
started,  a  guarantee  fund  was  tendered  to  us  by  the  city  of  In- 
dianapolis. We  never  solicited  a  single  man  to  subscribe.  It 
was  done  by  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis  themselves.  They 
came  to  us,  and  we  went  into  it  in  good  faith.  We  went  into 
it  and  made  a  great  failure. 

With  the  exception  of  one  Fair  Indiana  has  the  greatest  Fair 
held  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  not  a  State  Fair — that  is 
the  St.  Louis  Fair. 

A  Delegate.     And  they  didn't  beat  us  last  year. 

Mr.  Seward,  resuming.  Then  we  have  the  best  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  heard  it  from  visitors  who  have  traveled,  that 
it  is  the  best  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  the  managers  are  old 
fogies,  and  don't  know  their  business.  ^  That  is  the  kind  of  en- 
couragement the  State  Board  has  been  getting.  My  hairs  are 
getting  so  gray  that  I  don't  care  anything  about  it.  I  want  to 
cultivate  the  good  feeling  of  the  citizens  toward  us.  I  want  to 
meet  them  half  way.  I  don't  think  the  time  has  come  to  make 
a  removal  of  the  Fair  grounds.  The  time  has  not  come  because 
we  can  not  sell  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  In  round  numbers,  the 
State  Fair  Qrounds  are  worth  a  half  million  dollars,  and  when- 
ever the  State  Board  can  get  that  amount  of  money  for  them, 
sell  them  by  all  means,  and  then  we  can  get  a  ground  for  a  mile 
track.  Let  some  man  come  up  and  offer  (500,000,  and  you  will 
find  me  the  first  man  to  come  to  time.  It  has  increased  in 
value  every  year  about  $30,000 — that  is,  $80,000  a  year.     There 
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is  not  a  patch  of  fifty-six  acres  in  the  State  of  Indiana — I  mean 
unimproved  ground — not  a  patch  of  that  size  in  this  State  as 
valuable.  It  is  the  garden  spot  of  this  State.  I  suppose  the 
city  is  not  financially  able  to  buy  it  for  a  park. 

«/.  Q.  A.  Seig.  In  talking  in  regard  to  the  relations  that  ex- 
ist between  \he  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  city  of 
Indianapolis,  I  would  say  that  I  am  rather  a  new  member  of 
the  Board.  When  I  first  came  up  I  wondered  why  there  was 
any  feeling  existing  at  all.  I  wondiered  why  there  wasn't  that 
filial  feeling  that  should  exist  between  them.  I  found  out  that 
it  was  about  that  old  Exposition  transaction.  I  am  one  of 
those  that  believe  in  letting  by-gones  be  by-gones.  I  do  not 
believe  in  shaking  up  the  old  bones  to  make  the  ghost  dance 
around  our  heads.  I  do  believe  that  the  time  is  now  here,  or 
near  at  hand,  to  consider  this  matter.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  say  "  down  "  to  the  ghost  when  he  won't  "  down."  In  re- 
gard to  the  land  advancing  in  price,  perhaps  other  lands  that 
we  would  want  to  use  are  advancing  also.  We  have  to  take 
this  thing  into  consideration.  The  gentleman  reminded  me  of 
a  boy  up  at  Georgetown.  The  minister  said  to  the  congrega- 
tion :  "All  who  want  to  go  to  Heaven,  stand  up,"  and  all  stood 
up  but  the  little  boy,  and  the  preacher  said  :  "  Johnny,  dou't 
you  want  to  go  Heaven  ?"  and  he  said:  "  No,  sir;  Georgetown 
is  good  enough  for  me."  I  believe  Indiana  is  good  enough  for 
me,  but  the  time  has  come  to  l6ok  this  matter  in  the  face.  It 
is  only  a  business  matter  with  the  Board — only  a  financial 
question.  Unless  we  go  out  to  find  a  buyer  we  will  never  sell 
it.  I  never  sold  a  horse  unless  I  went  to  the  market  and 
hunted  for  a  buyer.  I  am  a  young  member  of  the  Board. 
I  don't  mean  young  this  way  (indicating),  I  don't  mean  in 
years.  I  am  no  spring  chicken.  We  never  will  succeed  un- 
less we  go  out  and  work,  and  we  will  never  build  a  com- 
munity up  unless  we  pull  up  ourselves  and  get  to  work. 
They  accuse  me  at  home  of  letting  my  wife  do  the  work. 
But  it  is  a  question  of  whether  we  can  make  this  change 
in  the  interest  of  the  Board — make  it  a  financial  interest 
to  us.     The  law  should  be  amended  touching  the  amount  of 
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land  the  State  Board  can  own.  We  should  take  hold  of  thia 
matter  lij^e  men,  and  we 'should  not  sit  back  and  say  we  won't 
do  our  duty.  This  land  belongs  to  the  State  of  Indiana.  I  am^ 
not  in  favor  of  fooling  one  dollar  of  it  away.  We  ought  to 
buy  our  land  and  put  the  buildings  on  it,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis  are  ready  to  help  us  in  build- 
ing up  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  I  want  to  say  to  the  citizens 
here  that  the  people  that  come  from  my  county  come  up  here 
and  buy  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  every  year.  They 
come  up  here,  I  say,  from  Harrison  County,  and  buy  hundreds 
of  dollars  worth  of  goods  every  year.  We  ought  not  to  look 
this  ghost  in  the  face  any  longer — we  ought  to  down  the  old 
fellow. 

'  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell.  1  guTsss  everything  has  been  said  that  is 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  moving  of  the  grounds,  and  I  am 
one  of  those  that  wanted  to  hear  from  some  of  the  delegates. 
I  know  that  everything  has  been  said  that  can  be  said.  I  think 
we  ought  to  make  the  best  sale  we  can.  We  could  not  feel 
justified  in  sacrificing  the  ground.  It  will  take  all  this  ground 
will  bring  to  set  us  up  on  a  new  ground  and  set  things  in  mo- 
tion. The  Board  is  in  debt,  and  that  is  the  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered. There  is  no  money  to  buy  new  grounds.  To  do  that  we 
must  sell  these.  We  can  not  sell  unless  we  look  for  buyers. 
If  we  can  secure  a  site  where  we  can  get  good  railroad  facili- 
ties, I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  go  there.  That  is 
all  I  have  to  say  upon  the  subject. 

J.  jB.  Davis^  Hamilton  County.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of  selling  the  old  Fair  Grouod 
and  re-locating  where  we  can  have  ample  ground  for  locating 
a  new  Fair  Ground  that  will  be  an  honor  to  the  State  and  to 
the  Nation. 

James  H.  Vajen,  Indianapolis.  I  have  very  little  to  say  on 
the  subject.  I  have  listened  to  the  arguments  of  these  gentle- 
men, and  I  think  they  are  all  very  proper  and  right  in  their 
place ;  but  I  think  we  are  a  little  too  fast  in  this  matter.  Still, 
it  is,  as  I  have  said,  very  well  to  discuss  it.  The  question  is 
now,  What  ought  first  to  be  done?    I  think  the  State  Board 
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ought  first  to  agree  among  themselves  to  dispose  of  this  gronnd, 
and  when  that  is  done,  then  have  a  law  enacted  to  allow  them 
to  purchase  more  than  eighty  acres.  Then  they  ought  to  es- 
tablish a  price  on  the  ground,  or  obtain  buyers  for  the  old  Fair 
Ground,  so  thiat  they  may  know  how  much  is  offered  for  it. 
Then  they  should  purchase  options  on  other  land.  Then  they 
will  soon. find  out  whether  they  will  receive  enough  to  pur- 
chase other  grounds  and  put  buildings  upon  them.  This  talk 
is,  of  course,  at  random — only  an  exchange  of  views.  I  sup- 
pose in  time  a  committee  will  be  appointed  to  make  an  inspect 
tion  with  a  view*  to  making  a  sialection.  I  am  very  mueh 
pleased  to  hear  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  in  regard  to  estab- 
lishing a  first-class  Fair  Ground.  A  city  that  is  growing  like 
Indianapolis  here — and  it  is  here  to  stay — and  when  such  beau- 
tiful improvements  as  we  have  here  in  this  city  have  been 
made,  we  ought  certainly  to  have  a  Fair  Ground  in  proportion 
— in  keeping  with  these  other  improvements.  From  year  to 
year  we  require  better  buildings.  We  ought  to  have  perma- 
nent buildings,  and  they  cost  money.  To  place  these  buildings 
on  grounds  that  have  to  be  sold  from  time  to  time  costs  money, 
and  it  is  a  loss,  as  we,  perhaps,  have  none  that  can  be  removed 
to  other  grounds.  For  this  reason  we  ought  to  get  ground 
where  they  can  remain  for  all  time.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the 
speech  touching  on  St.  Louis.  We  can  also  have  a  zoological 
garden  and  park,  where  people  can  enjoy  themselves.  And,  of 
course,  they  ought  to  have  a  mile  track.  I  think  the  first 
thing  for  the  Agricultural  Board  is  to  agree  upon  selling  this 
ground  and  to  invite  propositions  for  bids,  and  then  to  obtain 
other  grounds,  and  then  to  have  the  law  changed  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Mr,  Stevens,  I  am  a  good  deal  in  the  shape  of  the  fellow 
who  addressed  a  Sunday  School  class.  He  cried,  and  a  little 
boy  in  the  class  wanted  to  know  why  he  cried,  and  he  was 
given  this  answer  :  "  If  you  didn't  know  more  than  that  fellow 
about  the  matter,  and  had  to  make  a  speech,  you  would  have 
cried,  too."  It  is  evident  that  there  is  not  room  enough  out 
there  for  the  growing  wants  of  the  agricultural  people  of  Indi- 
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ana,  and  it  is  a  business  proposition  that  every  dollar  spent 
there  is  dollars  spent  to  their  advantage.  There  is  another 
side  of  this  proposition.  There  are  agriculturists,  the  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  implements  and  floral  interests  that 
are  hesitating  what  to  do — men  who  want  to  build  permanent 
buildings,  who  are  hesitating  until  we  make  up  our  minds. 
You  know  that  when  a  body  like  this  wants  to  buy  a  plat  of 
ground  it  increases  in  value  like  a  mushroom  on  a  June  night. 
Haven't  you  heard  of  such  things?  There  never  was  a  better 
opportunity  to  see  what  can  be  done,  for  this  Legislature, 
which  meets  in  a  few  days,  will  do  the  proper  thing  if  we  go 
at  them  in  the  right  shape.  I  think  we  can  get  160  acres,  but 
under  the  present  statutes  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  any  thing — 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can.  We  should  appoint  a  committee  to 
go  before  this  Legislature  and  see  it  they  will  not  make  a 
change  in  the  law. 

John  jR.  EldeVy  Indianapolis.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a 
speaker.  I  am  merely  a  looker  on;  but  I  have  taken  a  g-reat 
deal  of  interest  in  the  turn  this  matter  has  taken.  I  think 
Mr.  Yajen  and  the  gentleman  who  just  sat  down  have  stated 
the  thing  in  a  nut-shell.  You  are  not  ready  to  sell.  When 
you  are  ready  to  put  it  into  the  market,  then  you  can  sell. 
The  first  thing  you  want  to  do  is  to  get  the  Legislature  to 
allow  you  to  increase  the  size  of  your  ground,  and  I  think  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  appoint  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  Leg- 
islature, get  authority  to  buy  and  own  additional  ground,  then 
find  out  what  you  can  get  for  this.  See  if  you  can  not  get 
enough  for  this  ground  to  buy  the  ground  and  put  all  the  im- 
provements upon  it.  First  get  authority  to  act.  As  far  as  my 
opinion  goes,  I  believe  you  haven't  ground  enough.  There 
are  other  interests  than  the  horticultural  and  agricultural. 
The  racing  interest  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  a  Fair.  You 
go  out  there  to  our  own  Fair  and  you  will  always  see  the  peo- 
ple at  the  race  track.  That  attraction  alone^  brings  a  good 
many  visitors.  You  want  more  ground.  This  ground,  of 
course,  will  increase  in  value,   and  so  might  other  ground. 
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When  you  find  out  what  you  can  get  for  your  ground,  and  if 
you  can't  get  enough  to  place  you  in  good  shape  on  the  other 
ground,  don't  sell. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Irvington.  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  on 
this  matter  of  legislation.  Z  have  had  some  talk  with  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  county,  and  they  say  they  think  there  will  be 
no  trouble  in  getting  an  amendment  such  as  we  want.  There 
is  another  question  to  be  determined  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  The  question  is :  Do  you  want  to  specify  the  num- 
ber of  acres  that  you  want?  Just  strike  that  out — the  eighty — 
and  let  it  be  indefinite,  and  let  the  iState  Board  purchase  what 
ground  it  wants.  One  of  the  Representatives  of  this  county 
said  he  would  interest  himself  in  the  matter  and  introduce  a 
bill  on  the  first  day  if  they  requested  it,  and  no  doubt  it  would 
go  through. 

Mr.  Charles  Howland^  Indianapolis.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
this  is  a  very  opportune  time  to  move  in  this  matter.  You 
have  a  Delegate  Board  here,  and  the  State  Board  is  expected 
to  be  governed  and  guided  somewhat  by  the  Delegate  Board, 
coming,  as  they  do,  from  the  people,  and  I  want  to  hear  from 
this  Delegate  Board  ;  I  want  them  to  vote  on  it  in  connection 
with  the  other  Board.  I  want  to  know  just  whether  this 
Board  is  in  favor  of  disposing  of  that  ground  or  not.  I  know 
something  about  this  State  Fair  business.  Z  have  had  to  do 
with  it  for  some  time,  and  I  know  that  you  can  run  a  State  or 
County  Fair  successfully,  but  Z  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Seward 
has  the  right  to  claim  that  they  (the  State  Board)  have  made 
this  great  show  what  it  is  in  Zndiana.  Zt  is  the  get-up-and-get 
people  of  the  State  that  does  it.  Z  don't  care  whether  it  is  the 
**  rural  roosters,"  or  what  they  are  called.  Zf  you  give  us  the 
place  to  show,  we  will  show.  Z  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
State  Board  of  Zndiana,  but  Z  have  fault  to  find  with  the 
grounds — they  are  not  big  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
great  State  of  Zndiana.  Zt  is  located  in  a  pleasant  and  very 
lovely  spot,  as  you  have  stated,  but  the  great  city  of  Zndianap- 
olis  has  grown  clear  around  it.  On  the  other  side  it  has  be- 
come an  eye-sore  to  many  citizens  who  live  there,  who  have  to 
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pass  by  there,  as  they  have  to  go  a  half  mile  out  of  their  way 
to  get  home.  If  we  had  to  do  this  we  would  have  a  little  hard, 
feeling  ourselves,  and  we  could  not  then  have  that  fellow-feel- 
ing that  you  want,  and  which  is  necessary.  While  the  citizens 
are  proud  of  a  big  Fair,  it  has  got  in  the  way  of  progress  here, 
and,  secondly,  the  oitizens  of  Indianapolis  will  get  down  on  it, 
and  that  is  not  good  for  the  Fair,  either.  I  think  the  better 
plan  is  that  we  all  agree  about  the  thing  touching  our  great 
Fair — the  boss  Fair  of  the  United  States — and  remove  the 
thing  which  stands  in  our  way.  The  going  out  of  corporation 
limits  is  nothing  nowadays.  It  is  not  like  what  it  used  to  be, 
when  we  had  to  go  by  the  old  farm  wagons.  We  now  go  by 
lightning  speed,  and  I  can  see  no  good  reason,  but  every  bad 
reason,  for  remaining  where  we  are.  You  may  as  well  com- 
mence to-day  to  do  something  as  in  five  years  from  now.  Of 
course,  if  you  are  not  going  to  sell  it,  and  if  this  Delegate 
Board  says  Ihat  they  don't  want  to  sell  it,  don't  do  it.  If  you 
want  to  sell  it,  sell  it,  and  if  you  don't  want  to  sell  it,  don't  sell 
it,  and  say  no  more  about  it.  If  you  want  to  get  something 
through  the  Legislature,  you  can  do  anything  you  want  that 
they  consider  to  the  interest  of  the  people  ef  the  State.  There 
is  no  doubt  you  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Seward.  Indulge  me  just  a  moment  more.  On  the  very 
point  I  have  taken  my  stand  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Howland  has 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  He  says  the  city  has  grown  up  and 
around  the  Fair  Ground  until  it  has  got  to  be  an  eye-sore  to 
them,  and  gentlemen,  that  is  the  secret  of  the  great  objection  to 
the  present  Fair  Ground.  The  Fair  Ground  was  at  one  time 
two  miles  out  of  the  city,  but  now  it  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
the  city,  and  those  gentlemen  who  live  up  there  don't  like  it, 
and  Mr.  Howland  don't  like  it.  I  think  if  I  was  like  him  I 
would  not  like  it  either.  It  is  not  inadequate ;  it  is  plenty  large 
enough,  except  for  the  mile  track  question. 

Mr.  OglSy  of  Delaware  County.  I  have  listened  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question,  and  that  closely.  I  am  comparatively  a 
stranger,  but  I  see  that  there  is  not  that  cooperation  from  the 
delegates  here  that  I  would  like  to  see  and  hear.    I  think  there 
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is  a  reason  for  it.  You  men  who  have  been  running  this  Fair 
for  years  have  got  your  pieces  by  heart,  while  us  little  fellows 
are  embarrassed.  I  have  my  ideas.  Z  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  the  fair  business.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  many 
people  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  who  visit  our  fair  as  a  visitor  or 
exhibitor,  will  say  that  our  Fair  Grounds  are  large  enough? 
Will  you  find  a  lady  to  say  that  we  are  not  crowded  ?  The  ma- 
chine men  that  go  there  to  make  their  exhibits  at  a  large  cost 
are  cramped  there  to  a  little  space  of  sixteen  feet  to  set  up  an 
engine,  a  traction  engine,  a  straw,  stacker  and  a  tent.  It  is  the 
get-up-and-get,  as  one  gentleman  has  remarked,  that  makes  our 
fairs.  I  would  like  to  have  a  vote  from  the  exhibitors  as  to 
whether  the  Fair  Ground^  are  big  enough.  Another  thing  I 
wish  to  speak  of.  I  have  come  to  this  city  with  machinery  and 
men,  and  have  had  to  pay  out  $25  of  my  employer's  money  to 
get  on  the  ground.  If  we  employ  your  expressmen  hereto  haul 
us  out,  they  would  say  :  *'  Oh,  it  don't  cost  you  anything."  If 
you  fire  up  your  engine  and  run  it  out  there,  as  I  have  done, 
the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  your  Chief  of  Police 
and  get  license  to  go  out  there.  (Laughter.)  Once.  I  came  up 
your  streets  with  a  traction  engine,  and,  bless  your  life,  I  got 
in  one  of  your  gas  ditches  and  I  ran  against  a  man  in  a  buggy, 
and  we  upset  him,  and  he  was  drunk.  My  son  was  running 
the  engine,  and  when  it  occurred,  I  said,  "  Wait  we  are  getting 
into  trouble."  I  say  the  man  was  drunk  and  fell  into  the  ditch, 
and  the^first  thing  I  knew  a  policeman  came  up,  and  when  he 
learned  the  circumstances  he  picked  the  fellow  up  and  said : 
"  It  served  you  right ;  he  ought  to  have  run  it  right  over  you." 
(Laughter.) 

Talking  about  St.  Louis.  When  you  go  to  St.  Louis,  the  first 
thing  they  say  to  you  is:  "How  much  space  do  you  want?" 
And  I  say  :  "  I  have  an  engine,  a  straw-stacker  and  a  traction 
engine,"  and  we  say  that  we  have  come  here  at  a  good  deal  of 
expense,  and  they  say  :  "  All  right,  drive  your  pins,  we  have 
got  the  space  for  you."  It  makes  a  fellow  feel  good.  But, 
when  they  come  to  Indianapolis,  you  put  them  down  on  their 
little  sixteen  feet.     (Laughter.) 
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The  idea  has  been  advanced  in  this  discussion  that  we  must 
hold  that  land  because  it  increases  in  value  from  year  to  year. 
Is  this  not  true  of  all  land  about  the  city?  Did  you  ever  go 
over  to  Columbus  to  the  fair?  They  send  you  out  there  in  a 
few  minrftes  by  steam,  and  it  costs  you  ten  cents.  They  don't 
run  you  through  peoples'  houses  and  lots  over  there  in  getting 
to  the  Fair  Ground.  (Laughter.)  I  am  not  surprised  and  do 
not  blame  the  citizens  for  saying  it  is  an  eye-sore.  We  can 
take. the  county  of  Marion  and  it  will  pay  a  big  debt;  the  State 
will  pay  a  big  debt,  and  the  United  States  will  pay  anything. 
(Laughter.)  If  we  don't  show  this  land  and  try  to  sell  it,  we 
can  never  do  it.  I  have  got  one  of  the  finest  horses  in  the 
world,  but  nobody  knows  that  I  want  to  sell  him ;  and  I  never 
would  get  a  buyfer  if  they  thought  I  didn't  want  to  sell  him. 
Mr.  Lockhart  is  not  going  to  give  this  land  away — not  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  it.  It  is  in  the  safest  kind  of  keeping.  Ko,  gen- 
tlemen, they  will  not  squander  your  Fair  Ground.  The  time 
has  come,  and  the  first  thing  for  you  to  decide  upon  is  whether 
the  Fair  Grounds  are  big  enough.  Has  the  State  Fair  of 
Indiana  outgrown  this  little  patch  of  ground  up  here?  Up  at 
little  Muncie  town  we  have  got  as  much  as  you  have  here,  and 
we  haven't  enough  ground.  Talk  about  sticking  the  great 
State  Fair  on  fifty  acres  of  ground  !  I  am  for  anything  that 
will  better  our  condition,  teeth  and  toe-nails.  I  don't  want 
Ohio  to  say :  **  We  have  a  big  Fair  Ground,  but  Indiana  is 
cramped  up;"  and  have  exhibitors  come  here  and  say  we  have 
no  space.     It  is  humiliating. 

The  first  question  is:  Are  we  ready  to  sell?  Are  our 
grounds  big  enough  ?  If  they  are  not,  we  want  to  sell  them. 
We  don't  want  to  smother*  the  State  Fair  till  we  smother  it  to 
death-.  The  next  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  say  that  our  eighty 
acres  do  not  afiford  us  room  for  the  purpose.  Let  us  see  what 
can  be  gotten  for  the  ground  we  have,  and  if  we  don't  get 
enough  to  buy  what  we  want,  get  a  little  money  and  owe  it; 
and  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  good  people  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  will  help  you  out  in  the  matter.  I  know  that  up  at 
Muncie  we  were  in  debt,  and  the  people  stayed  away — and  kept 
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away  and  tried  to  freeze  ua  out — but  we  wouldn't  freeze.  We 
etuck  to  it  like  good  fellows.  We  were  swamped  in  debt, 
everybody  was  against  ua,  and  1  went  through  that  fair  ground 
feeling  that  I  could  shed  tears.  We  stayed  there,  and  we  got 
out  of  debt;  we  got  out  of  the  swamp;  and,  as  Judge  Buckles 
could  tell  you,  we  pulled  right  out  by  grit ;  and  now  everybody 
is  glad  when  our  fair  comes  around,  and  we  all  have  a  joyful 
time;  and  we  will  see  the  time  that  we  will  have  the  second 
fair  in  the  State.  I  think  we  have  the  finest  fair  grounds  in 
the  State.  We  have  a  good  Board  of  business  men  ;  we  have 
energetic  men,  and^we  are  flying. 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Friend  Ogle's 
remarks;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  is  from  a  gas  town. 
I  don't  know,  Mr.  Ogle,  whether  I  will  let  you  say  that  you 
have  the  finest  fair  ground  in  the  State  outside  of  this  city.  I 
was  looking  around  for  our  friend,  the  Senator,  here,  who  will 
explain  to  you  about  this  bill  that  goes  before  the  Legislature. 
I  will  tell  you  how  that  Committee  on  Legislation  came  up.  We 
have  agreed  on  an  amendment  in  regard  to  the  ground  ques- 
tion that  will  cause  as  little  friction  as  possible,  for  I  fear  that 
some  of  the  Legislators  will  think  that  we  are  asking  them  for 
$10,000  again,  and  you  should  ask  each  of  your  Representatives 
to  do  what  they  can  in  the  matter.  If  we  must  buy  260  acres, 
all  right.  Mr.  Ogle  speaks  about  his  ground  at  Muncie.  I 
say  we  occupy  at  our  city  fifty-four  acres  of  ground,  and  we 
use  every  rod  of  it,  and  frequently  25,000  people  conie;  we 
charge  twenty-five  cents.  The  railroads  take  the  people  to 
our  Fair.  We  purchased  our  land  lying  right  between  two 
railroads  —  the  Yandalia  on  the  east  and  the  Monon  on  the 
west ;  and  we  also  have  another  road  that  is  not  quite  so  con- 
venient. We  want  to  go  on  some  of  the  prominent  railroads; 
we  don't  want  to  count  too  much  on  the  Belt  Railroad.  The 
first  step  in  this  matter  will  be  to  get  the  Legislature  to  allow 
us  to  own  more  ground,  and  I  think  this  question  could  be  got 
through  the  influence  of  this  Delegate  Board  and  the  Commer- 
cial Club ;  and  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  that  Board 
for  sending  the  names  of  this  visiting  delegation.     I  answered 
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that  letter.  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  do  so.  We  want  to 
meet  them  half  way.  As  far  as  the  time  for  moving  this  Fair 
is  concerned,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  question  of  money.  If 
we  had  m<iney  enough  we  could  move  very  early,  and  easily. 
It  is  well  known  by  this  Delegate  Board  that  we  owe  a  debt — 
in  fact,  several  debts;  and  they  must  be  paid.  There  is  no 
question  about  it;  we  don't  want  to  incur  any  debt.  When 
we  settle  again,  we  don't  want  to  re-raortgage  our  land ;  we 
want  it  clear.  We  don't  want  to  ask  any  more  money  from 
the  Legislature,  either.  I  think  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  this  change  will  have  to  be  made,  as  has  been  stated.  I 
want  every  one  here  to  use  his  influence  in  getting  the  meas- 
ure through.  I  don't  want  to  create  any  excitement;  but  I 
think  it  is  the  thing  to  do,  to  have  them  allow  us  to  own  more 
land.  It  is  time  that  we  were  looking  after  thjs  feature,  at 
least. 

Judge  Buckles.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  State  Board,  nor 
am  I  properly  a  member  of  the  Delegate  Board.  I  am  here  as 
a  kind  of  looker-on.  I  feel  an  interest  in  this  question.  As 
has  been  suggested  by  other  gentlemen,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  we  should  make  pro- 
vision to  accommodate  the  citizens  of  Indiana  at  the  State  Fair, 
a  thing  that  has  not  yet  been  done.  I  haven't  been  an  exhibi- 
tor to  any  great  extent,  but  I  have  been  a  visitor  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  I  think  I  know  what  the  trouble  is,  and  I  say 
what  it  is  when  I  say  that  that  ground  is  not  large  enough.  If 
it  was  large  enough  at  any  time,  the  great  State  of  Indiana  has 
outgrpwn  it.  ,  As  Mr.  Ogle  stated,  we  have  as  much  ground, 
perhaps,  as  you  have  here,  for  our  County  Fair.  But  I  remem- 
ber the  cursing  we  got  for  getting  so  much  ground.  Some 
days  ago  I  met  an  old  gentleman  who  used  to  curse  and  swear 
about  the  large  amount  of  ground,  and  I  made  mention  of  the 
fact,  and  said :  *'  It  is  terrible  that  so  much  ground  has  been 
squandered,"  and  he  said :  "  What  an  infernal  memory  you 
have  got;  don't  you  never  forget  anything?"  (Laughter.)  I 
think  the  State  Fair  Ground  should  have  at  least  three  hun- 
dred acres  in  it.     To  properly  accommodate  her  people  it  will 
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require  this  amount  of  ground.  Why  should  they  be  put  in 
there  like  a  drove  of  hogs  when  they  come  to  this  city  to  visit 
the  Fair  and  see  the  great  productions  of  the  State  of  Indiana? 
The  idea  that  it  is  large  enough  is  ridiculous,  when  it  requires 
almost  that  amount  of  ground  to  accommodate  a  little  country 
Fair.  I  am  sick  of  complaints  I  hear — complaints  about  the 
size  of  the  ground.  This  matter  has  not  been  properly  agi- 
tated ;  it  has  not  been  taken  hold  of  as  it  should  have  been.  As 
to  the  time,  gentlemen,  I  would  say  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. You  are  not  making  a  sacrifice  when  you  accommodate 
the  agricultural  interest  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  I  would 
leave  that  to  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  in  safe  hands.  *  We  can  not  say  just  when  it  ought  to  be 
done.  Circumstances  may  change  matters  before  our  meeting 
is  over.  But  we  should  do  something.  The  first  thing  is  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  Let  the  Legisla- 
ture know  that  the  farmers  of  Indiana,  as  represented  by  the 
State  Board  and  the  delegation  now  present,  that  the  thing 
should  be  done ;  that  the  farmers,  the  stock  men  and  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Indiana  demand  that  it  be  done.  It  won't  take 
long.  It  is  not  a  Democratic  or  Republican  question.  Demand 
it,  and  tell  them  that  it  must  be  done,  and  it  will  be  done.  My 
judgment  as  a  citizen  and  tax-payer  of  the  State  of  Indiana  ia 
that  we  will  not  be  satisfied  with  what  we  now  have.  If  we 
can  not  do  any  better,  sell,  and  look  some  place  else  for  better 
grounds.  -  If  you  can't  find  the  ground,  come  to  Delaware 
County,  and  we  will  give  you  all  you  want,  cheap,  and  plenty 
of  gas  to  run  it. 

CoL  W.  T.  Dennis,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  It  has 
been  thirty  years  since  I  have  been  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Previous  to  that  time  there  waa 
never  a  meeting  that  I  did  not  attend.  I  was  present  when  it 
was  born.  I  was  the  first  Superintendent  of  the  first  Fair  held 
at  the  old  Fair  Grounds  at  the  elbow  of  the  canal  up  here. 
When  they  came  to  the  Fair  in  those  days  they  led  their  stock 
and  brought  their  machines  by  horses.  There  was  but  one 
railroad — the  old  Madison  road — but  there  wasn't  much  use  for 
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that,  as  there  weren't  many  people  to  come.  I  remember  I 
worked  so  bard  to  get  organized  and  inaugurated,  and  I  assure 
you,  gentlemen,  that  no  otber  human  being  ever  had  such  a 
task  on  band  as  I  did  when  I  started  that  first  State  Fair. 
Mr.  Dillon  was  Secretary  of  the  Fair,  and  he  had  no  idea  as  to 
the  details  of  the  work.  I  was  made  the  General  Superinten- 
dent, with  unlimited  power.  I  went  right  ahead  and  made  the 
buildings  and  stalls,  took  hold  of  the  wheels  with  my  shoulders 
and  did  wbatever  else  was  necessary  to  make  it  a  go.  I  went 
ahead  and  attended  to  the  printing;  advertised  with  bills 
printed  in  big  letters.  I  said :  ''  Indiana  at  the  Head  ot  the 
World."  And  I  say  that  yet.  Well,  when  the  Fair  opened 
up,  I  remember  a  young  man  came  in  leading  a  bull.  He 
«eemed  somewbat  embarrassed;  but  finally  he  said :  "Where 
will  I  put  him?*'  I  said,  "You  go  down  and  put  him  in  number 
ten" — that  is,  in  stall  number  ten.  'W'ell,  he  went  down  to  the 
little  row  of  stalls,  and  when  he  got  there  he  was  so  excited — 
the  thing  was  so  new  to  him — that  he  didn't  know  whether  to 
tie  himself  in  the  stall  and  turn  the  bull  loose,  or  tie  the  bull 
and  turn  himself  loose.  This  reminds  me- of  a  little  circum- 
stance that  comes  in  in  connection  with  this  Fair.  In  1849,  in 
the  Indiana  State  Senate,  D.  P.  Holloway,  of  Wayne,  intro- 
•duced  a  resolution  and  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  George  W.  Brown,  of  Shelby,  a  member 
of  the  Senate,  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
to  whom  the  bill  was  referred.  In  consultation  with  Governor 
Wright  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wasn't  good  policy 
to  introduce  any  such  measure  at  this  time,  and  things  re- 
mained in  this  condition  for  some  time,  when  Mr.  Holloway 
arranged  with  Mr.  Brown  that  if  he  would  report  the  bill,  and 
if* it  was  passed,  he  should  be  the  member  from  that  District, 
and  to  assure  Governor  Wright  that  he  should  be  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  This  proposition  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  there  was  an  opening  at  once,  and  he  said  he  now  saw 
himself  perfectly  clear.  Governor  Wright  was  made  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board,  according  to  agreement. 
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Gentlemen,  I  was  present  when  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture was  born,  and  I  am  one  of  the  four  or  five  living  members 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Lockhart.  I  have  seen  it  from  its  infancy 
to  this  period  of  its  growth.  I  visit  it  occasionally.  For  the 
first  ten  years  of  its  existence  I  was  Superintendent  or  Secre- 
tary. I  was  a  member  of  the  Board  until  1860,  when  I  was 
transferred  to  Washington  to  the  Patent  Office.  I  then  lost 
my  connection  with  the  Board. 

Now,  about  this  ground  question.  I  can  tell  you  something 
about  this  ground  out  here  that  you  don't  know.  The  first 
Pair  was  held  here  in  Indianapolis,  then  the  next  at  Terre 
Haute,  and  then  the  next  at  Madison.  The  folks  got  tired  of 
running  around  from  one  place  to  another.  I  suggested  to 
Jonathan  W.  Gordon  that  some  way  could,  perhaps,  be  found 
or  thought  out  by  which  to  raise  money  to  buy  ground  here 
and  make  it  permanent ;  and  he  said :  ^^  Well,  what  is  your 
plan  ?  "  I  said  :  "  Let  us  go  and  see  the  railway  presidents  of 
the  different  roads  and  have  them  agree  to  pay  us  so  much  for 
every  year  the  Fair  is  held  in  Indianapolis,  and  when  it  is  not 
held  they  are  not  to  pay  us  anything.  He  thought  the  scheme 
a  pretty  good  one.  Well,  we  bought  thirty-six  acres  of  old 
Van  Oday,  and  the  railroads  paid  every  dollar  of  it,  and  the 
fact  is,  that  ground  out  there  never  cost  the  people  of  the  State 
a  cent.  The  railroads  paid  for  it.  The  time  used  to  be  when 
you  threshed  with  the  flail,  then  you  progressed  to  the  thresh- 
ing machine.  The  time  was  when  you  cut  your  grain  with  a 
scythe.  Now  you  have  a  self-binder.  The  time  was  when 
that  ground  out  there  was  large  enough.  It  is  the  same  as 
with  the  old  methods  you  had  for  cutting  and  threshing  your 
grain.  They  were  good  enough  then,  but  they  won't  do  now. 
They  are  no  more  suited  to  the  growth  of  this  great  State  than 
are  the  flail  and  scythe  to  the  farmer  of  to-day.  Talk  about 
displaying  the  agricultural  interests  and  products  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  out  there  on  that  little  patch  !  As  well  try  to  dip 
the  sea  dry  with  a  teaspoon.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  it  should  be  so.  Down  in  Wayne  County  we  have  a  new 
Pair  Ground;     We  don't  want  to  be  pinched,  either;  we  have 
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140  acres,  and  we  haven't  an  acre  too  much.  You  will  have 
no  trouble  to  sell  your  grounds  if  you  will  let  the  people  know 
that  they  are  for  sale.  I  think  this  should  be  done.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  you  have  the  elements  in  your  make-up  to  make 
one  of  the  best  Pair  Grounds  on  this  great  foot- stool.  I  know 
that  Indiana  could  have  a  better  Pair  than  St.  Louis.  We 
want  to  get  out  of  this  shell,  that  is  not  large  enough  to  hold 
us.  ijome  of  our  friends  think  the  shell  is  big  enough,  but  I 
don't  think  so. 

Marion  Steele^  Hancock  County.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  make 
a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Delegate  Board  here  vote  to  re- 
instruct  the  State  Board  to  sell  the  Pair  Qrounds.  I  am  heart- 
.  ily  in  favor  of  a  change,  and  I  feel  the  need  of  it. 

Mr.  MitcheU.  I  should  now  like  to  introduce  the  resolution 
which  I  made  an  effort  to  read  a  moment  ago : 

Readvedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture sell  the  present  State  Fair  Grounds  whenever  a  sum  sufficient  is  offered  as 
will  justify  the  Board  in  making  such  sale ;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved^  That  the  President  appoint  a  committee  to  secure  such 
legislation  as  wUl  enable  the  Board  to  increase  its  holdings  to  such  an  extent  as  will 
meet  the  wants  of  the  State  Fair. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Chair.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  to  state  that  we  had  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  this  matter  was  informally  con- 
sidered, and  we  expected  to  bring  it  up  properly  before  the 
meeting ;  but  now  we  are  given  to  believe  that  we  shall  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  it  through  the  Legislature,  and  I  shall,  in 
making  up  this  committee,  name  the  same  members  that  were 
on  before — Messrs.  Clemans,  Davidson  and  Nelson. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Stevens.  I  would  suggest  that  every  delegate 
here  see  his  Representative  to-morrow,  or  before  we  go  away 
from  here,  and  request  them  to  consider  this  matter,  and  I 
think  it  will  go  through  quietly  and  all  right.  The  most  of  the 
Representatives  are  here,  and  we  can  see  them  all,  and  simply 
have  it  quietly  attended  to  before  we  go  away  from  here. 

Chair.  I  feel  very  much  gratified  at  this  meeting  to-night. 
It  has  been  harmonious.     I  think  the  time  has  now  come  for 
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UB  to  make  that  change.  I  think  we  can  make  it  better  now 
than  afterwards,  for  we  will  have  to  put  on  more  improvements 
every  year.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  ready  to  go  ahead 
at  once. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  move  that  Mr.  W.  T.  Dennis  be  constituted 
an  honorary  member  of  this  Board  during  his  life. 

J.  C.  StevenSy  of  Wayne.  As  the  representative  of  Wayne 
County  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  second  that  motion.  We  know 
Col.  Dennis,  and  know  that  he  has  devoted  the  flower'of  his 
life  in  building  up  the  work  of  the  State  Board. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

Col.  Dennis.  This  simply  goes  to  verify  the  old  saying: 
"That  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  will  return  after  many  days." 
I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  8:30  o'clock  a.  m. 


January  7,  8:30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Meeting  called  to  order  promptly  by  President  Banks. 

The  minutes  of  Tuesday's  meeting  were  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  Lowryy  of  Hendricks  County.  It  struck  me  very  forcibly 
last  year,  and  when  the  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Dennis,  was  elected 
as  an  honorary  member,  that  it  would  only  be  a  short  time 
until  all  the  old  landmarks  would  pass  away,  and  as  we  have 
no  history  of  the  iirst  ten  years  of  this  Association,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  have  him  write  one,  and,  therefore,  I  move 
you  that  Hon.  W.  T.  Dennis  be  requested  to  write  up  a  short 
history  of  the  first  ten  years  of  this  Association. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  know  that  Col.  Dennis  is  not  very  well.  He 
is  old  and  getting  very  feeble,  and  if  we  want  that  history  we 
should  get  it  at  once.  We  ought  to  have  a  committee  to  for- 
mulate a  plan. 

A  Delegate.  I  move  that  Mr.  Stevens  be  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  notify  Mr.  Dennis  of  this  request. 

Carried. 
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Chair.  The  first  paper  on  the  programme  is  that  of  Prof. 
Latta,  of  Purdue  University.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  introduce  to  you  Prof.  Latta.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
man  in  this  house  but  knows  of  his  work,  and  he  will  now  give 
you  a  further  history  of  it. 

Prof.  Latta.  It  is  due  this  body  that  I  should  have  prepared 
a  briefly  written  statement  to  present  at  this  meeting,but  because 
of  the  constant  pressure  of  work  and  owing  to  illness,  which 
kept  me  in  bed  for  two  days  recently,  and  leaves  me  now  some- 
what indisposed,  I  must  ask  your  indulgence.  The  fact  that 
last  March,  at  the  round-up  institute,  I  made  a  brief  report  of 
the  work  that  had  been  completed,  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  work  has-been  conducted  during  the  present  season  on  the 
same  plan  as  last  year,  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
make  an  extended  report  at  this  time.  I  might  say  further 
that  many  of  you  here  to-day  are  familiar  with  the  work  as  it 
has  been  conducted,  as  many  of  you  have  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  work  yourselves.  I  will  state,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  counties  yet  to  hold  institutes,  that  one  of  the  difiiculties 
we  have  most  frequently  met  with  is  that  of  getting  our  friends 
to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  undertaken 
in  these  farmers'  institutes.  It  seems  easy  to  get  four  wrong 
impressions  of  the  nature  and  intent  of  the  institute  work  to 
one  right  impression,  and,  hence,  for  the  sake  of  the  counties, 
especially  for  the  counties  yet  to  hold  their  institutes,  and  of 
which  delegates  are  here  to-day,  I  crave  your  indulgence  for  a 
few  minutes. 

As  to  the  general  plan  of  the  work,  the  aim  has  been  to  first 
utilize,  as  far  as  possible,  existing  organizations — the  County 
Agricultural  Societies — ^first  the  State  Board,  and  then  the 
County  Agricultural  Societies,  and  only  when  I  have  failed  to 
get  a  response  from  a  County  Agricultural  Society  have  I  en- 
listed that  of  any  other  in  this  work.  I  have  only  cooperated 
with  the  Alliance  when  I  had  failed  to  enlist  the  cooperation 
of  the  County  Agricultural  Societies.  I  believe  in  the 
work,  and  I  believe  the  work  should  be  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  these  County  Societies.  I  believe  that  has 
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been  the  idea  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  very  prominent  worker.  He 
has  been  with  me  in  the  work  as  much,  or  more,  than  any 
other  member  of  the  Board,  and  it  has  been  his  idea  that 
the  societies  should  take  hold  of  this  work  fully.  These 
societies  haven't  political  affiliations.  They  represent  aU  the 
better  interests  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  as  no  other  farmer 
organization  can,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should 
have  something  to  do  with  the  work.  The  work  is  in  the 
interest  of  every  one  in  the  county,  whether  they  live  in 
town  or  in  the  country,  whether  engaged  in  mercantile  or 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  letter  of  the  law  will  be  observed 
in  one  respect  at  least,  in  holding  an  institute  in  every  county 
in  the  State,  and  that  is  what  the  law  contemplates,  and  this 
will  be  carried  out,  with,  possibly,  one  exception — that  is  hang- 
ing in  the  balance — and  with  that  one  exception  institutes  will 
be  held  in  every  county  in  the  State.  Institutes  have  already 
been  held  in  72  counties,  and  there  are  still  19  in  which  they 
are  to  be  held,  ranging  from  100  to  1,000.  Why,  we  haven't 
had  half  one  thousand  at  any  one  of  the  institutes  this  year. 
I  find  that  a  fair  average  estimate  of  the  number  of  different 
persons  attending  these  institutes  would  be,  on  an  average,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  at  some  one  or  more  of  the  different 
sessions. 

As  was  stated  before,  the  aim  has  been  to  so  conduct  these 
institutes  as  to  further  the  interests  primarily  of  the  farmers; 
and,  secondly,  and  incidentally,  to  further  all  industries  and 
material  interests  in  the  county,  to  pave  the  way  for  better 
methods  and  higher  results.  As  to  the  results,  I  must  say  there 
has  been  a  commendable  interest  in  every  meeting  that  I  have 
attended,  and  I  have  attended  all  of  the  73,  and  all  but  the 
last  two  being  held  simultaneously.  There  has  been  a  uni- 
form endorsement  of  all,  except  one.  Mr.  Sankey  can  prob- 
ably tell  about  that.  I  can  not.  I  refer  to  the  last  meeting  held 
in  Clay  County,  and  there  has  been  a  hearty,  and,  practically, 
unanimous  endorsement.  In  a  very  few  instances  an  objection 
has  been  raised  like  this :  That  it  was  in  the  nature  of  class 
legislation,  and  should  be  opposed.     But  the  generality  of  the 
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farmers  have  not  held  it  as  class  legislation,  and  the  citizens  of 
the  towns  have  given  it  their  endorsement  and  have  shown 
how  they  regard  it.  Although  the  State  law  doe6  .not  require 
the  counties  to  permanently  organize,  so  many  of  them  have 
appreciated  the  work  so  much  as,  to  eflfect  permanent  organi- 
zations to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  future.  A  number  of  these 
counties  that  have  formed  associations  have  held  very  successful 
meetings,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  fact  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  ha^  done  something  tbward  assisting  them  has 
encouraged  them,  although  the  law  does  not  make  it  obligatory 
upon  them  to  attend.  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  these 
institutes  are  not  held  in  the  interest  of  the  Alliance  or  the 
Grange,  or  in  the  interest  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Association, 
or  any  special  party,  or  sect,  or  class,  but  solely  in  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  of  the  county.  They  are  held  to  further  the 
interests  of  all  in  the  county,  and  they  have  had  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  members  of  all  these  organizations,  and, 
too,  of  men  who  do  not  belong  to  any  organization.  I  want 
to  state  that  plainly  and  emphatically,  to  correct  the  impression 
that  is  current  in  a  great  many  localities  over  the  State.  There 
is  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  I 
am  often  asked :  "Are  you  going  to  form  this  organization  for 
any  political  purpose?"  The  impression  seems  to  obtain  that 
when  you  form  an  organization  of  any  sort  it  is  for  political 
purposes.  I  want  to  remove  this  mistaken  impression,  so  that 
it  may  not  come  up  in  the  twenty  counties  remaining  that  are 
to  hold  institutes.  There  seems  but*  one  question,  from  our 
experience  in  the  seventy-two  counties  in  which  institutes  have 
been  held,  and  that  is:  Shall  we  continue  the  institute  work 
in  the  future.  These  counties  have  endorsed  its  action  and 
have  asked  a  continuation  of  the  good  work,  and  that,  too,  in 
almost  entire  unanimity.  If  the  work  is  to  continue,  then  the 
question  is,  how  shall  we  arrange  that  it  may  be  done  in  the 
most  efficient  manner?  This  is  not  a  proper  time  or  place 
to  submit  in  detail  plans,  but  I  shall  drop  a  few  suggestions 
to  this  effect :  I  think  we  may  get  a  hint  from  the  action 
of  the  last  General   Assembly  as  to  how  this  work  should 
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be  cantinued  in  the  future.  An  appropriation  qaite  inad- 
equate to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  work  was  made  the  people, 
but  the  people  of  the  8tate  had  seen  lit  to  supplement  that 
meagre  fund,  and  through  the  joint  efforts  of  our  law-makers 
and  the  citizens  of  the  State  the  work  has  been  pushed  for- 
ward. It  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  when  we  shall  have 
completed  this  first  canvass  of  the  State,  and  held  an  institute 
in  each  and  every  county,  that  there  will  have  been  expended 
not  less  than  $12,000.  The  State  appropriated  $5,000  for  the 
two  years  for  holding  an  institute  in  each  county  in  the  State. 
The  money  has  been  expended  by  the  authority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  partly,  and  largely  by  the  people  of  the 
State.  I  think  we  may  take  a  'hint  from  this.  I  say  they 
should  make  an  appropriation  insufficient  to  cover  the  whole 
matter,  but  they  should  encourage  the  institutes,  and  farmers 
and  other  workers  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  future.  In  Wis- 
consin they  expend  annually  $12,000  on  this  work,  holding  on 
an  average  75  institutes.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
make  such  an  appropriation  in  this  State.  I  think  it  would 
savor  of  extravagance.  I  think  only  such  an  appropriation 
should  be  made  as  would  eimble  us  to  hold  one  institute  in 
each  county  in  the  State,  and  I  think  only  a  sufficient  amount 
should  be  appropriated  to  encourage  the  work,  and  let  the  local 
organizations  take  hold  of  the  work  and  carry  it  out.  I  learn 
by  correspondence  that  in  neither  Ohio,  nor  Wisconsin,  nor 
Michigan,  nor  Kansas  (and  these  are  all  the  leading  States  in 
Institute  work  in  the  Mississippi  Valley)  is  this  local  expense 
met  by  appropriation.  The  expenses  incurred  for  halls,  music, 
local  speakers,  printing  and  programmes — all  these  expenses — 
are  met  by  the  local  workers  in  the  counties,  excepting  in 
Ohio,  where  they  raise  it  by  a  tax  of  one-half  cent  per  capita. 
In  the  other  States  there  has  been  no  appropriation  for  meet- 
ing this  local  expense,  and  it  is  my  judgment  that  if  a  State 
appropriation  is  to  be  made  in  the  future  that  it  should  be 
simply  for  the  expenses  of  the  central  office,  and  such  speakers 
as  would  be  necessary  to  properly  do  the  work.  This  is  merely 
a  suggestion.     The  reason  for  that  suggestion  is  simply  this  : 
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If  the  State  would  undertake  to  provide  not  eimply  two  or 
three  speakers  at  each  institute,  but  the  local  expenses  as  well, 
there  would,  in  time,  be  no  end  to  these  expenses.  The  price 
of  halls  would  go  up,  the  price  of  advertising  would.go  up,  and 
I  think  it  would  prove  to  be  uneconomical  and  unwise. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  the  members 
inight  care  to  ask,  yet  J  appreciate  that  the  time  is  short,  and 
in  making  these  remarks  I  merely  desired  to  drop  a  few 
thoughts,  having,  as  I  explained  in  the  beginning,  reasons  for 
not  being  able  to  make  a  report ;  but,  I  would  add,  the  scope  of 
the  report  this  year  would  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  last 
year. 

DISCUSSION. 

Chair,  Any  remarks  on  the  suggestions  made>  by  Prof. 
Latta?  It  seems  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  thing  should 
be  pretty  fully  discussed,  but  the  time  flies  and  our  pro- 
gramme ifl  pretty  long.  Delegates  may  express  themselves  as 
to  their  wishes  in  the  matter,  whether  they  would  rather  pass  on 
to  the  coming  papers  or  give  some  time  now  to  the  discussion 
of  this  important  question. 

Mr.  Chas.  Howland.  I  think  the  idea  of  forming  these  various 
orjganizations,  either  agricultural  jot  horticultural,  is  a  work  of 
vast  importance.  We  all  know  how  this  thing  is  in  all  mat- 
ters that  we  undertake.  The  more  you  enlist  in  support  of  a 
work  ot  a  certain  kind,  the  better  the  work  goes  on.  It  is  this 
that  brings  success  into  a  religious  body.  Yoo  will  have 
noticed  that  that  organization  succeeds  best  that  enlists  the 
greatest  number  in  the  work.  Therefore,  if  you  enlist  the 
various  agricultural  and  horticultural  organizations  of  the 
State,  you  have  a  help  and  power  that  you  can  not  attain  in 
any  other  way,  and  I  heartily  endorse  that  part  of  his  recom- 
mendation, and  it  should  be  brought  up  and  formulated  in 
such  a  way  that  we  should  feel  that  it  is  obligatory  upon  these 
various  organizations  that  they  encourage  and  take  hold  of 
this  work. 
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A  Delegate.  Prof.  Latta  did  not  say  what  amount  we  should 
have  appropriated  for  this  work.  I  believe  with  him,  that  we 
ought  to  be  economical,  and  that  we  should  not  have  too  much 
at  our  disposal.  When  we  get  a  big  appropriation  we  will 
want  to  spend  too  much,  and  our  speakers  will  all  want  big 
salaries — they  would  feel  that  the  State  ^as  footing  the  bill. 
I  think  $5,000  would  be  enough — just  enough  to  pay  the 
speakers.  We  have  had  a  number  of  volunteers  during  the 
past  year,  and  I  think  $5,000  annually  appropriated  would  be 
enough  to  carry  on  this  work  in  the  best  possible  way.  Of 
course,  J5,000  for  two  year^  is  not  enough  ;  $10,000, 1  think, 
would  make  it  so  that  we  would  have  too  many  salaried 
speakers,  and  there  would  be  a  falling  off  in  the  local  interest. 
I  would  like  to  hear  Prof.  Latta  on  that  point. 

Prof.  Latta.  I  will  say  just  a  word  on  that  point.  It  is  only 
my  judgment — ^an  impression  of  my  own.  One  fact  I  think  we 
need  to  take  into  account  in  regard  to  this  work  in  the  future, 
and  which  has  not  embarrassed  us  up  to  this  time.  The  work, 
as  you  know,  has  been  new  throughout  the  different  counties 
in  the  State.  It  is  a  new  and  novel  thing.  We  have  had  a 
large  corps  of  workers  that  have  engaged  in  the  work,  but  they 
may  have  engaged  in  it,  or,  at  least  some  of  them,  because  it 
was  new  and  novel,  but  how  long  that  cooperation  will  be  with 
us  I  can  not  tell.  I  think,  however,  that  the  tiihe  will  come 
when  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  as  able  a  corps  of  workers  as 
we  have  had  during  the  past  year  without  any  charge  for  their 
services.  I  think  they  will  ask  some  little  per  diem.  We  have 
had  some  two  hundred  persons — perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty 
— different  persons,  prominent  men,  experienced  farmers,  wool 
growers,  and  farmers  especially,  I  would  say,  who  have  gone 
out  of  their  own  counties,  sometimes  spending  three  or  fonr 
days  of  their  valuable  time  attending  a  meeting,  sometimes  one 
or  two  days,  but  giving  all  this  time  outside  of  their  own  county 
because  of  their  interest  in  the  work,  because  it  was  only  a  trial 
and  experiment,  and  wishing  to  see  it  reach  the  highest  success. 
With  continued  work  of  this  kind,  this  continued  volunteer 
work  on  the  part  of  such  men,  we  might  make  an  annual  ap- 
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propriation  of  $5,000  do.  I  eaid  that  $12,000  had  been  ex- 
pended. This  work  was  donated,  and  halls  were  donated,  and 
music  was  donated,  and  these  donations  aggregate  dollar  for 
dollar  the  amount^hat  was  given.  I  say  the  State  and  Purdue 
have  together  put  in  six  thousand  dollars.  If  we  were  sure  that 
the  very  best  speakers  among  the  wool  growers,  and  farmers, 
and  others — if  we  were  sure  of  that  as  before,  I  think  we  might 
get  along. 

Mr.  J,  Q.  A.  Seig  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted : 

WflSBEAS,  Believing  that  the  holding  of  Farmers'  Institates  in  the  State  oi 
Indiana  has  resulted  in  awakening  an  interest  among  the  farmers  that  coald  not 
have  been  accomplished  in  any  other  way,  and  believing  that  a  further  holding  of 
the  same  would  continue  to  result  in  great  good ;  therefore  be  it 

Besolved  by  thia  Delegate  Board  in  Ckmwniwn  asMimhled^  That  we  respectfully  ask 
the  Legislature  to  sontinue  said  appropriation  in  a  sum  sufficient  to  continue  said 
work. 

Mr.  Davidson  offered  the  following,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whebeajs,  On  the  26th  day  of  April,  1890,  an  act  of  CSongress  was  adopted, 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  celebrating  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
^discovery  of  America  bj  Christopher  Columbus,  by  holding  an  international  exhi- 
bition of  arts,  industries,  manufactures  and  the  products  of  the  soil,  mine  and  sea, 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  year  1893 ;"  and 

Whereas,  In  said  act  of  congress  it  is  provided  that  each  State  shall  appoint 
a  commission  to  represent  such  State  at  said  Exposition ;  and 

Whereas,  Ground  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable  buildings,  within  which 
to  exhibit  the  resources  of  the  several  States,  is  being  poured,  and  the  most  suit- 
able sites  being  rapidly  taken ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Delegate  and  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  That  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  State  of  Indiana  should  be  well  represented  at  said  Exposition  in 
all  lis  resources,  and  to  that  end  we  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  that  it 
speedily  enacts  a  law  providing  for  the  appoiatment  of  such  State  Commissioners, 
and  that  it  makes  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
poses thereof. 

Resolvedj  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  be  jcnd  he  is  hereby  directed 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  said  State* 
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DISCUSSION. 

Judge  Martiadaley  Indianapolis.  Mr.  President  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Delegate  Board,  I  know  that  /our  time  is  being 
profitably  occupied  to-day.  You  are  busy,  and  1  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  making  long  speeches,  and  shall  not  do  so  at  this  time. 
I  simply  want  to  present  a  few  views  which  I  have  touching 
the  importance  of  legislation  for  a  proper  representation  of  our 
great  State  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  to  be  held  at 
Chicago.  This  act  of  Congress,  as  you  probably  know,  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  from  the  States. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognized  the  appointment 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  it  is  a  credit  to  the  committee  that 
tbey  have  been  appointed  equally  among  the  political  parties. 
The  Governor  of  our  State  appointed  Mr.  Garvin,  a  Democrat, 
of  Evansville,  and  myself,  a  Republican,  as  he  designated  to 
the  President,  and  we  were  appointed  as  Commissioners  to  the 
National  Commission.  He  also  recommended  Mr.  Travis  and 
Mr.  McLain  as  alternates.  It  also  provided  for  a  Board  of  Lady 
Managers.  I  recommended  Mrs.  Meredith,  and  Mr.  Garvin 
Mrs.  Rice,  of  Evansville.  These  are  the  representatives  from 
Indiana  on  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers.  Under  the  law  it 
was  provided  that  the  city  of  Chicago  should  organize  a  local 
board  to  raise  $10,000,000,  and  they  have  secured,  with  appro- 
priation and  subscription,  that  amount.  I  come  here  simply  to 
represent  the  State  of  Indiana.  Indiana  has  taken  a  promi- 
nent place  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  so  recognized  by  the  whole 
country,  and  particularly  by  the  people  of  Chicago.  They 
know  her  resources ;  they  know  of  her  gas  discovery,  her  great 
agricultural  and  horticultural  interests,  her  floriculture.  These 
vast  resources  make  it  possible  for  us  to  stand  close  at  the  head 
of  the  great  exposition  of  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  Union.  These  great  buildings  at  Chicago 
are  to  be  constructed  and  dedicated  in  October,  1892,  and  the 
buildings  are  to  be  completed  and  dedicated  at  that  time,  ready 
to  commence  the  Exposition.  They  are  to  be  constructed  and 
ready  for  dedication  by  that  time,  and  the  show  itself  opens  in 
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April,  1898,  and  runs  to  the  close  of  October,  1898.  Under  the 
regalations,  a  certain  form  adopted  for  each  State,  the  form 
providing  that  there  shall  be  members  from  each  State — that 
the  Legislature  shall  hare  members  from  each  State — Oommis- 
sioners,  that  is,  two  from  each  congressional  district.  They  are 
to  represent  the  various  interests  of  the  State  of  Indiana^  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  business,  and  those  engaged 
in  it,  commencing  with  the  agricultural  and  horticultural,  and 
live  stock.  There  is  to  be  a  chief  appointed,  with  assistant 
chiefs  for  departments,  and  there  is  to  be  a  regular  classifica- 
tion, and  the  departments  are  to  be  made  separate,  and  these 
chiefs  take'  charge  of  these  departments.  We  will  enter  under 
this.  Each  State  will  construct  what  is  known  as  an  adminis- 
trative building.  We  can  construct  a  building,  with  every 
article  in  it — from  its  foundation  to  its  top — with  Indiana  ma- 
terial, and  there  is  no  other  State  in  th^  Union  that  can  furnish 
such  diversified  material  as  we  can.  We  can  furnish  the  stone 
for  its  foundation  and  the  marble  for  its  mantels,  and  we  can 
furnish  the  finest  plate  glass  made  in  the  world,  and  we  can 
make  the  looking-glasses.  You  can  take  the  hard  woods  pro- 
duced by  this  State,  and  you  can  build  a  building  that  will 
outdo  any  other  State  in  the  United  States.  The  State  depart- 
ments will  be  run  independently  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners. All  the  other  States  are  taking  an  active  interest  in 
this  matter.  You  will  probably  be  surprised  to  know  that  the 
State  of  Texas  has  had  a  meeting  and  has  appropriated  $1,000,000 
to  make  an  exhibition  to  advertise  the  State,  so  as  to  draw  people 
to  it.  The  State  of  California  met  and  appropriated  one-half  mill-' 
ion  dollars.  The  State  of  Illinois  will  appropriate  one-half  mill- 
ion dollars.  Now,  about  the  grounds.  When  you  go  there  to 
see  these  grounds,  you  will  see  as  fine  grounds  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  worl<^.  The  location  is  on  the  lake.  There  are 
water  courses  and  lagoons  and  canals  that  will  run  between  the 
buildings ;  it  will  be  Venetian  in  design,  and  you  will  never 
see  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  world  again.  It  is  important 
that  Indiana  take  prompt  action  and  have  herself  in  line,  and 
go  forward  and  secure  a  location  fa vorable]|tojherJan deconstruct 
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her  building.  1  was  going  to  state  that  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture of  Illinois  held  a  meeting  without  any  proper  author- 
ity. Th^y  went  down  and  made  a  selection,  and  had  assigned 
to  them  grounds  to  make  their  exhibit — asking  for  about  seven 
acres.  Indiana,  if  s^e  will  take  prompt  action — and  she  must 
do  so  at  once,  as  the  State  Legislature  meets  now  in  a  few  days 
— I  say  she  must  take  prompt  action,  for  there  will  be  no  meet- 
ing ot  the  Legislature  until  the  dedication  of  their  building. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  Legislature  at  once  make  an  appropri- 
ation to  make  a  creditable  display,  that  she  may  stand  up  at  the 
head  of  the  States  of  this  Union.  It  is  the  object  of  this  reso- 
lution to  have  you  take  prompt  action,  and  the  Legislature  take 
prompt  action.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  repre- 
sented in  this  Fair  according  to  its  importance.  This  money 
will  be  paid  out  for  your  benefit.  The  administrative  building 
there  will  be  built  by  yoir.  There  will  be  a  delegation  kept 
there.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  party  or  parties  kept 
there  at  the  administrative  building  for  receiving  the  people 
that  come  from  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  is  to  be  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  people  of  Indiana,  to  furnish  them  facilities  and 
information,  to  enable  them  to  see  the  city  and  Fair,  and  to  show 
to  the  people  of  the  whole  world  the  importance  of  the  State 
of  Indiana.  I  think  Indiana  has  neglected  her  own  oppor- 
tunities in  not  showing  the  people  of  the  world  her  importance 
in  the  past.  Emigrants  have  been  coming  across  and  through 
our  State  for  years,  and  they  have  gone  beyond  and  paid  fitty 
dollars  an  acre  in  other  States  when  they  could  have  bought 
better  land  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  1,000  miles  nearer  the  mar- 
kets, if  they  had  been  apprised  of  the  fact.  These  States  out 
there  have  been  advertising  their  advantages.  We  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  advertise  to  the  people  of  the  world  up  there, 
and  we  ought  to  do  it.  We  can  run  short  excursions  down 
here  from  Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair.  We  can  show 
them  what  we  have.  I  do  not  think  the  State  of  Indiana  should 
appropriate  less  than  $150,000.  I  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  appropriate  that  much  to  make  a  creditable  exhibit  and  place 
this  great  State  in  the  line  with  the  other  great  States  of  the 
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LTnited  States.  Of  course,  this  brings  to  your  mind  the  great 
State  debt,  but  I  can  not  see  any  greater  calamity  that  could 
befall  us  than  a  failure  on  our  part  to  make  a  creditable  show. 
We  stand  at  the  head  of  States  in  the  raising  of  certain  import 
products.  There  is  no  State  in  this  country,  in  this  or  any 
other  country — not  in  the  world — that  possesses  the  advantages 
for  the  production  of  the  products  of  the  soil  as  the  great  State 
of  Indiana ;  and  that  is  true  also  of  the  horticultural  side  of  the 
question.  You  would  not  have  it  said  that  here  or  there  is  a 
State  that  has  more  interest  than  we  have  in  this  matter.  It 
would  be  a  calamity  and  a  humiliation  if  Indiana  did  not  take 
B  great  place  in  that  show — the  place  that  she  is  entitled  to 
take  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  calamity  if  she  were  not  backed 
by  the  Legislature  to  enable  her  to  do  this.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  raise  this  money  than  to  raise  it  through  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  your  committee.  You  will 
have  the  expense  of  making  your  exhibit  and  maintaining  the 
Adniinistrative  Building.  There  will  be  the  expense  of  the 
live  stock,  also.  A  gentleman  from  this  State  told  me  recently 
that  he  was  then  getting  his  calves  in  condition  for  this  dis- 
play. If  he  makes  a  display  of  twenty  head  there  it  will  cost 
him  two  or  three  thousand  dollars.  The  question  is,  whether 
he  can  stand  the  expense.  These  gentlemen  who  will  furnish 
the  plate  glass  will  furnish  so  much  as  an  advertisement,  and 
so  much  must  be  furnished  to  them.  I  don't  know  of  a  State 
in  the  United  States  that  will  make  an  appropriation  of  less 
than  $150,000.  The  little  State  of  Nevada  gives  $35,000.  The 
State  of  Washington  will  give  $250,000  in  making  their  dis- 
play. When  I  name  this  amount  I  have  considered  it  very 
carefully,  and  I  think  it  is  a  small  amount  under  the  circum- 
stances. While  there  is  no  amount  stated  in  the  bill,  I  believe 
that  no  less  amount  should  be  appropriated  than  that  which  I 
have  named.  I  think  it  will  be  the  best  investment  made  by 
this  State  since  its  organization.  If  we  go  up  there  and  pre- 
sent a  poor  exhibition  of  the  State's  resources,  when  you  go  up 
there  and  see  the  building  we  have  constructed,  and  the  things 
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we  have  up  there  to  represent  us,  you  will  be  humiliated.    I 
say  this  will  be  your  experience  if  you  don't  do  it  right. 

A  Delegate.  I  attended  the  Fair  at  Philadelphia  four  weeks, 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  appropriating  $200,000. 

Mr.  MUchelL  I  think  that  is  a  very  small  amount.  I  know 
when  we  went  down  to  New  Orleans,  there  was  not  a  man  went 
down  there  from  Indiana  that  wasn't  humiliated.  I  met  a 
number  of  men  at  that  Fair  that  were  ashamed  to  admit  that 
they  were  from  Indiana,  and  I  think  when  we  ask  an  appro- 
priation we  should  ask  one  that  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
show  Indiana  up  as  she  should  be.  As  the  resources  of  Indi- 
ana are  so  great,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  be  there  to' 
look  down  upon  it;  and  we  can  not  aftord  to  make  such  an  ex- 
hibition as  we  made  at  New  Orleans,  or  anything  short  of  what 
our  State  is  entitled  to.  I  hope  that  when  you  all  go  up  there 
—you  can,  for  it  is  close  at  hand — I  hope  you  will  all  be  proud 
of  Indiana's  exhibit,  and  I  think  that  nothing  less  than  $250,000 
will  make  such  an  exhibit  as  we  ou^ht  to  have  there. 

Mr.  Seward.  Judge  Martindale  has  referred  to  the  great 
debt  that  is  on  the  State,  and  I  say  it  is  a  calamity,  but  in  my 
judgment  a  good  appropriation  for  this  great  exhibit  will  be 
one  of  the  means  to  remove  that  great  debt.  A  man  in  busi- 
ness has  to  advertise  to  draw  attention  to  his  business.  We 
have  got  room  for  more  than  four  times  our  population.  We 
have  the  agricultural  products,  and  iron,  and  coal,  and  natural 
gas,  and  we  can  accommodate  them.  We  have  been  so  still 
about  it  that  the  people  don't  know  it.  The  people  in  the  con- 
vention to  day  are  mostly  farmers,  and  they  are  naturally  eco- 
nomical, and  when  we  talk  about  $150,000  it  looks  like  a  big 
matter,  and  it  is  a  big  matter.  Our  Legislature  has  always 
talked  about  economy,  but  it  seems  that  they  stop  up  the  spigot 
and  let  it  run  out  of  the  bung-hole.  If  every  member  here 
would  speak  to  his  representative  in  the  Legislature  and  give 
him  to  understand  that  we  want  to  be  properly  represented 
there  at  the  World's  Fair,  it  will  give  him  a  little  spinal  bone 
to  vote  for  it.  A  gentleman  asked  me  yesterday — a  represent- 
ative— how   much   they  would   want,   and   I   said :   "  I  don't 
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know/'  and  he  said  :  ^^I  think  they  want  a  large  amount,  and 
I  think  $25,000  would  be  enough."  That  was  the  size  of  that 
naan.  It  will  not  be  money  thrown  away,  gentlemen.  It  is  a 
grand  duty,  and  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  resolution  to  urge 
upon  the  representatives  to  vote  on  it  quickly  and  get  the  mat- 
ter under  headway. 

Mr.  Stevens,  I  was  going  to  say  as  Mr.  Mitchell  said.  I 
would  rather  go  to  the  Legislature  and  say  that,  rather  than 
be  represented  at  Chicago  as  we  were  represented  at  New  Or- 
leans— not  lo  be  represented  at  all.  You  may  take  the  map  of 
this  State  and  locate  her  position,  trace  her  resources  as  they 
are  designated  upon  it,  and  see  the  great  showing  she  could 
make — then  talk  about  going  to  Chicago  with  J25,000  or 
175,000.  It  is  an  insult.  Qo  to  Chicago  as  our  soldiers  went 
to  the  rebellion,  and  if  it  takes  a  million  of  money  go  into  our 
resources  and  pay  it.  Stand  there  as  men  and  women,  even  if 
these  old  logies  don't  like  it.  "  Our  children  will  rise  up  and  ^ 
call  us  blessed !" 

Mr.  Lockhart.  Mr.  Mitchell  spoke  of  the  representation  of 
the  State  at  New  Orleans,  and  permit  me  say  that  if  the  ezhi> 
bition  at  New  Orleans  was  not  as  it  should  have  been,  I  charge 
the  fault  upon  the  Governor  of  Indiana.  The  Board  had 
asked  for  an  appropriation  to  make  a  display,  and  Mr.  Carna- 
han  went  down  there  and  did  everything  that  could  be  done, 
but  he  was  tied  down  completely. 

Adam  Earl.  My  opinion  is  that  we  should  be  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  with  the  Western  States — we  should  be  represented 
fairly  and  completely,  I  do  not  know  the  particulars — I  do 
not  know  what  is  reqiiired  to  make  the  exhibit ;  but  I  do  know 
that  it  will  be  a  great  advertisement,  this  World's  Fair,  for  the 
West  and  the  Western  States,  and  they  should  not  neglect 
their. opportunity — they  should  not  hesitate  to  do  their  part. 

A  Delegate.     I  see  that  Mrs.  Meredith  is  here. 

Judge  Martindale  presented  Mrs.  Meredith  to  the  conven- 
tion, saying:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  lady  that  I  recom- 
mended to  a  place  on  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  and  I  can 
say  that  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  regret  that  recommenda- 
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tion,  for  she  has  taken  a  high  position  among  her  associates  on 
that  Board.  She  can  speak  for  herself  here,  as  she  can  and 
does  there. 

Mrs,  Meredith,  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  say.  I  am  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  everything  that  has  been  said  looking  to  our 
proper  representation  at  that  great  Fair.  We  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  which  has  presented  itself  to  have 
the  Fair  at  our  own  doors.  I  think  Mr.  Martindale  has  cov- 
ered* the  points  to  be  urged  very  fully,  and  I  have  nothing  new 
to  say.     I  thank  you. 

V    Chair.     I  will  now  put  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  David- 
on,  the  adoption  of  Vwhich  he  moved. 

Mr,  Howland.  I  think  it  should  be  carried.  This  is  a  Dele- 
gate Board,  and  not  a  State  Board.  The  limit  should  not  be 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  If  you  make  it  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
you  will  find  it  too  little.  I  should  like  to  amend  Mr.  David- 
«on's  motion,  and  I  will  move  that  the  limit  be  two  hundred 
thousand. dollars — that  that  be  the  minimum.  I  want  to  vote 
that  it  be  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Davidson.     I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Seward.  I  would  ask  that  one  word  be  put  in  to  read 
that  the  "  Delegate  and  State  Board  of  Agriculture."  If  the 
mover  will  accept  that,  all  right ;  otherwise  I  will  move  it. 

The  amendment  was  accepted. 

Chair.  You  have  heard  the  amendment,  and  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted  by  the  maker  of  the  resolution,  and  it  becomes  now  a 
part  of  the  original  motion.  The  motion  is  on  the  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Davidson,  with  the  amendments  accepted,  that 
the  amount  be  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  words  "Delegate  and  State  Board  ".added. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
convention. 

Chair.  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  an  ad- 
dress by  Professor  Wiley,  United  States  Chemist,  on  the 
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CULTURE  OF  THE    SUGAR   BEET   AND  FROSPKOTS   OF  THE  MANUFACTURE   OF   BEET 

SUGAR  IN  INDIANA. 

The  subject  whicli  I  was  asked  to  speak  to  you  about  to-daj  is  the  one  of  the 
production  of  beet  sugar.  Without  spending  anj  time  at  all  in  prelicninaries,  I 
will  begin  at  once  with  what  I  have  to  saj. 

The  sugar  beet  is  not  a  distinct  botanical  yariety,  but  only  the  ordinary  garden 
beet,  which  has  been  developed  by  scientific  cultivation  to  its  present  high  content 
of  sugar.  The  ordinary  garden  beet  may  contain  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  of 
sugar,  and  with  this  small  content  of  saccharine  matter,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  make  sugar  in  competition  with  those  of  a  higher  content,  but  by  selection  o{ 
seed  and  taking  advantage  of  the  selection  of  seeds  of  the  best  developed  beet  for 
sugar  purpoFes,  as  has  been  spoken  of,  and  applying  this  principle  all  the  way 
through,  we  have  seen  it  run  from  the  condition  I  have  mentioned,  until  now  it 
has  an  average  content  of  13.4  of  sugar.  In  the  development  of  this  beet  some 
different  varieties  have  been  reached — all  about  the  same  botanical  variety,  but 
different  in  size  and  foliage;  and  this  is  how 

THE  DIFFERENT  VARIETIES 

Of  the  sugar  beet  are  distinguished  from  one  another.  I  have  a  few  of  the  models 
of  the  sugar  beet,  being  exact  reproductions  in  size,  in  weight,  and  in  color  of  the 
originals  that  served  as  the  models  from  which  these  were  made.  They  represent 
exactly  to  the  fraction  of  a  gramme,  the  actual  weight,  size— all  the  dimensions — of 
the  beet  from  which  they  were  taken,  and  are,  in  one  sense,  typical  in  their  na- 
ture. One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  had  to  contend  with  in  the  production  of 
beet  sugar,  and  in  the  production  of  the  sugar  beet,  is  the  desire  many  of  the 
farmers  have  to  produce  a  large  beet.  They  think  that  if  they  have  a  beet  of  large 
size,  they  have  the  very  elements  necessary.  Almost  the  contrary  of  this  is  true. 
When  it  reaches  this  great  size  it  loses  its  sugar  content,  and  the  manufacturer  will 
hardly  take  them  at  all,  and  the  farmer,  if  he  persists  in  this,  will  lose  his  market. 
This  (indication  with  model)  represents  the  French  beet.  Nearly  all  of  the  beets 
of  the  present  day  are  white,  and  all  the  color  has  been  almost  eliminated  from  the 
beet.  All  the  flesh  color  has  been  eliminated  from  the  beei  on  account  of  the  dam- 
aging character  of  the  coloring  matter.  These  beets  (indicating  with  models)  are 
labeled,  and  you  can  tell  by  the  size  and  weight  of  them  what  the  typical  sugar 
beet  is.  The  typical  sugar  beet  should  weigh  a  little  more  than  one  pound. 
It  is  given  in  the  terms  of  the  metric  system,  which  is  generally  used, 
and  is  about  500  grammes.  This  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to  weigh  a  lit- 
tle more  than  one  pound,  on  an  average.  Now,  the  beets  of  this  size — the 
small  size — are  almost  uniformly  richest  in  sugar,  and  are  preferred  by  the  manu- 
facturer. But  there  must  be  a  middle  place  between  the  manufacturer  and  farmer, 
and  hence  the  farmer  has  reduced  the  size  of  the  beet ;  but  the  manufacturer  does 
not  ask  him  to  reduce  it.  The  farmer  does  not  like  to  reduce  it  too  much,  as  that 
xednoes  the  tonnage  he  may  have.  But,  if  the  tonnage  is  lower,  the  manufacturer 
7 — Agr. 
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is  willing  to  paj  more  for  the  small  beets.  It  is  so  much  a  ton  for  a  certain  per> 
centage  of  sugar,  and  increasing  fo^  each  additional  ingredient  in  sugar,  and  he 
reoeiyfS  as  much  for  a  small  beet  good  in  sugar  as  for  a  big  beet  poor  in  sugar. 
So,  you  see,  it  is  more  to  the  farmer  than  to  the  manufacturer  that  he  (the  farmer) 
should  raise  a  smaller  beet  richer  in  sugar.  You  will  see  here  (exhibiting  model) 
a  beet  raised  bj  the  great  Paris  producers,  and  you  will  see  by  the  shape  of  ihe 
beet  and  the  root,  and  you  can  gain  some  idea  of  how  the  root  gains  a  hold  in  the 
soil.  I  shall  not  go  on  in  order  as  I  should  hav^  wished.  While  I  am  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  growth  of  the  beet  itself,  I  will  say  something  on  the 


PBEPARATrON  OF  THE  SOIL 

For  the  production  of  the  beet.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  one 
which  is  not,  I  fear,  well  understood.  The  growth  of  the  beet  is  horticultural — 
it  is  garden  work  throughout,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  has  been  so  difficult 
in  this  country  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet.  Our  farmers  have 
looked  upon  it  as  an  agricultural  branch.  You  take  a  farmer  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  working  thirty  or  forty  acres  with  a  single  team  in  ordinary  afrricultural 
work,  and  then  tell  him  that  it  requires  as  much  work  to  tend  five  acres  in  this 
industry,  he  becomes  discouraged.  Deep  plowing  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  it 
doesn't  get  its  nourishment  at  the  top  of  the  soil.  You  are  safe  in  turning  it  much 
deeper  than  for  ordinary  crops,  and  use  an  application  of  well  rotted  manures. 
The  first  plowing  should  be  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  the  sub-soil  should  be  turned 
as  deep  as  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  and  unless  you  do  this  you  can  not  hope  for  a 
beet  production.  If  you  don't  get  into  the  soil  the  beet  will. get  out  of  the  ground. 
If  you  examine  this  kind  of  a  beet,  you  will  find  it  poor  in  saccharine  matter,  and 
if  it  is  only  put  in  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches,  it  will  be  found  wone  than 
useLtos.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  should  in  spring  be  followed  by  thorough 
stirring  of  the  surface.  The  entire  plant  should  not  be  put  in  more  than  an  inch*^ 
if  planted  deeper  than  this  your  beets  will  never  reach  the  surface,  and  they  will 
rot  and  die.  A  great  many  of  the  failures  which  have  been  chronicled  may  be 
attributed  to  deep  planting.    Now,  on  the  point  of  the 

NUMBER  OF  PLANTS  TO  THE  ACRE. 

The  number  of  plants  to  the  acre  should  be  abaut  forty-five  thousand,  or,  say» 
forty  thousand,  and,  calculating  that  they  will  average  one  pound  each  in  weight, 
you  will  have  twenty  tons  of  beets  per  acre.  To  enable  this  number  of  plants  ta 
grow,  the  rows  should  be  planted  from  six  to  eight  inches  apart,  and  letting  them 
stand,  say,  nine  inches  apart  You  should  plant  four  or  five  times  as  many  seeds 
as  you  wish  plants.  Instead  of  four  or  five  pounds  per  acre,  you  should  plant  ten 
or  fifteen  pounds  per  acre.  This  care  in  planting  is  the  repugnant  part  to  the 
farmer:  the  effect  of  this  hoeing  on  the  back  to  secure  this  careful  distribution  of 
the  plants.  ('Laugh ter.)  If  this  is  not  done,  you  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  secur- 
ing any  material  success  in  beet  culture.    They  must  stand  uniformly  apart,  as  I 
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liaye  indicated.  If  tliej  stand  dose  together  they  will  be  stonted,  and  if  left  too 
far  apart  then  they  will  take  all  the  sastenance  that  is  given  it  bj  this  great' dis- 
tance, and  will  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  weighing  four  or  five  pounds,  perhaps, 
tkud  be  poor  in  sugar. 

I  will  now  speak  briefly  upon  the  growth  of 

THE  SUGAB  BEET  IN  INDIANA. 

You  are  more  interested  in  this.  I  have  brought  with  me  the  analyses  of  all  the 
beets  grown  in  Indiana  and  sent  to  me.  The  Agricultural  Department  sent  out 
about  six  thousand  packages  of  seeds  to  this  State;  we  also  sent  directions  for 
planting  (it  was  a  little  late) ;  also  directions  for  selecting  the  samples  grown  for 
use  in  analysis,  and  in  response  to  this  request  we  received  these.  .  From  Decatur 
County  we  received  these  samples,  and  I  will  run  over  this  to  show  you  the  results 
as  done  in  this  haberdasher  way. 

We  give  the  name  and  round  number  of  content,  the  variety  of  the  sugar  beet, 
and  the  date  when  received,  and  the  percentage  of  glucose,  and  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  beet  is  left  In  determining  the  amount  of  sugar  we  first  determine  the 
juice,  and  then,  knowing  that  factor  of  the  equation,  we  multiply  it  by  the  average 
weight  in  grammes,  then  we  have  converted  that  into  ounces,  as  you  are  more  fa- 
miliar with  that,  and  the  tonnage  to  the  acre,  in  case  you  have  forty  thousand 
plants,  and  then  the  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  as  grown  with  that  beet — on  that 
snpposition^and  then  the  pounds  of  sugar  from  the  character  of  the  beet  as  grown 
in  that  locality.  In  Decatur  County  the  result  is  very  poor,  only  5.3  per  cent,  in 
sugar.  The  sugar  seemed  to  revert.  In  another  locality  the  same  variety  had  double 
the  amount  of  sugar — 10.50. 

Benton  County  furnished  a  large  number  of  samples,  a  number  from  my  own 
farm,  and  from  others.  I  will  call  some  special  attention  to  this  county,  as  it  is 
apparently  a  very  favorable  locality  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  increase  in  the  sugar  content  from  the  beginning  to  the  close. 
We  said  to  the  farmers  in  sending  out  directions.  We  said  to  take  the  sample 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  then  the  middle  of  October,  and  on  the  26th  of 
Septeml^er  the  first  samples  were  taken  from  my  place  with  11.88  per  cent,  of  sugar 
in  the  beet.  On  the  25th  of  November  the  content  had  increased  fully  two  per 
•cent,  by  leaving  the  beets  in  the  ground,  reaching  13.87.  In  many  cases  in  other 
parts  of  the  county  much  richer  were  produced ;  from  Mr.  Noe's  farm,  reaching 
14.62  in  November.  The  higher  the  saline  coefficient  the  greater  the  yield  will  be, 
all  other  things  being  equal.  The  saline  coefficient  means  simply  salt  in  its  proper 
quantity  in  the  soil.  When  the  saline  coefficient  falls  the  yield  of  the  sugar  will 
fall,  and  when  it  increslses  the  increase  of  sugar  will  be  larger.  In  Cass  County  we 
have  a  content  of  12.43,  with  a  purity  ten  degrees  lower  than  Benton  County,  in 
-Clinton  County  only  one  sample,  but  the  richest,  with  a  percentage  of  18.15;.  also 
one  from  Howard  County  having  a  fair  per  cent,  of  juice. 

I  will  say  that  a  Urge  number  of  samples  were  analyzed  at  the  Station  at  Pur- 
due, but  we  haven't  the  resalts  of  that  Station.  These  are  from  samples  sent  di- 
rect to  Washington.    I  will  give  you  the  results : 
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Hamilton  County \    .   .   .  10.17 

Grant  County 8.6S 

Montgomery  County 7.70 

Marion  County 9.85 

White  County , 8.23 

Tippecanoe  County 8.31 

Newtor  County 9.98 

Greene  County 13.83 

This  is  the  per  cent,  of  sucrose. 

By  simply  glancing  at  these  numbers  you  will  see  what  a  difierence  has  been 

obtained  from  the  same  seed.     It  is  due  to  the  treatment  of  the  seeds  and  plants 
and  the  local  variance  in  the  season.     But  you  see  the 


IMPORTANCE  OF  GETTING  GOOD  BEET  SEED 

And  treating  it  properly,  and  you  will  see  tbat  the  whole  benefit  gotten  by  seventy- 
five  years  of  cultivation  may  be  lost  in  one  year.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  scientific  treatment  should  be  thoroughly  understood  and  thoroughly  practiced 
by  the  farmer. 

A  Delegate.     Do  you  think  black  soil  is  best  for  the  beet  ? 

Prof.  Wiley,  The  prairie  has  done  very  well.  I  did  hope  to  have  a  map  to 
phow  the  beet  BUgar  area  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  I  will  state  that  the  point  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  probably  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet  is.  the 
northern  part.  It  is  necessary  that  the  sugar  beet  be  kept  in  a  moderately  cold 
climate.  The  mean  temperature  in  Europe  is  shown  to  be  70  degrees  Farenheit — 
that  is,  taking  all  the  temperatures  of  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August — and 
where  this  temperature  is  70  degrees  mean  the  sugar  beet  will  do  best.  I  have 
traced  across  the  United  States  a  zone  at  this  temperature — 70  degrees  Farenheit — 
a  zone  two  hundred  miles  north  and  one  hundred  miles  south  of  it,  and  I  have 
professionally  located  all  the  best  points  of  this  country.  Of  course  there  are 
places  north  and  south  of  this  where  they  may  flourish.  As  to  the  part  of  Indiana 
covered  by  this  zone,  the  whole  of 


THE  NOBTHEBN  PORTION  OF  THE  STATE 

lies  within  this  zone.  This  thermal  line  is  almost  the  boundary  between  Michigan 
and  Indiana,  and  almost  'one  hundred  miles  in  Indiana  I  have  found  a  lone  in 
which  beet  culture  will  flourish.  The  city  of  Lafayette  is  almost  on  the  southern 
part  of  this  zone.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  best  results  will  be  found  within 
this  zone,  and  not  south  of  it.  I  have  looked  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  sug^r 
beet  in  Kansas  with  some  doubt,  as  the  hot  summers  there  will  tend  to  make  it 
unfit  for  sugar-making  purposes.  There  is  an  immense  area  (taking  in  all  of  the 
United  States)  in  which  the  sugar  beet  may  find  a  home.    It  is  not  claimed  that 
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eyeiy  acre  in  this  zone  is  suited  to  it  There  are  oateide  circumstances  that  would 
aflfect  it.  The  surface  of  the  soil — as  to  whether  it  is  level  or  hillj — mast  be  tsken 
into  consideration.  Beet  culture  does  not  do  so  well  on  hilly  land ;  it  has  been 
found  to  be  best  on  lands  more  level.  Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration, 
I  would  say  that  there  are  immense  areas  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  sugar 
beet  could  be  cultivated  with  success.  If  we  should  have,  say,  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand acres  of  sugar  beets  under  cultivation,  it  would  furnish  abo.ut  all  the  product 
that  this  country  would  need ;  and  in  this  zone  you  can  find  that  amount  of  acre- 
age especially  suited  to  the  culture  of  the  beets.  But  one  of  the  chief  things  to  be 
considered  is  to  find  this  necessary  locality.  It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  force  the 
cultivation  of  the  beet  in  localities  not  suited,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
plenty  places  suited  to  it. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  other  matcers  connected  with  the 
growth  of  the  sugar  beet,  itiore  especially  in  regard  to 


ITS  MANUFACryRE  INiX)  SUGAR. 

We  receive  every  day  at  Washington  letters^sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  a  day — 
making  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar.  I  remember  that 
one  was  received  in  which  the  writer  siedd :  "  I  have  a  small  cider  mill  and  a  ket- 
tle, and  I  want  to  know  the  directions  for  making  beet  sugar,"  believing  that  all 
that  was  necessary  to  turn  out  the  pure  article  was  a  cider  mill  and  a  kettle. 
[Laughter.]  The  letters  we  receive  from  many  others  who  want  to  put  large  sums 
of  money  into  the  business  betray  about  the  same  ignorance  in  the  matter.  It  is 
not  strange,  however,  for  the  matter  is  a  new  and  novel  one.  I  will  try  to  lay  be- 
fore  you  in  a  few  words  these  principles,  that  no  one  may  go  wrong  in  the  further 
pursuit  of  this  work.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  manufacture 
of  beet  sugar  in  a  small  way  can  ever  prove  successful.  In  the  first  place,  you  can 
not  nse  the  product  for  table  use,  as  you  can  in  the  case  of  sorghum,  on  account  of 
the  salts  which  are  in  the  beet.  The  crude  beet  product  is  bitter  and  unfit  for  use 
when  it  is  not  purified ;  and  I  think  we  may  banish  all  expectation  of  the  manu- 
facture of  beet  sugar  in  a  small  way.  It  is  (in  its  crude  state)  a  potash  and  car- 
.  bonic  acid  mixture ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  strong  solution  of  lye,  and  would  not  be  fit  for 
table  use,  and  only  one  part  to  twelve  of  sugar  present  in  the  beet.  The  manu- 
factnre  of  beet  sugar  should  be  carried  on  in  a  style  sufficiently  large  to  make  it 
and  purify  it  for  table  use. 


THE  BEST  SUGAR  TO  MY  TASTE 

Is  the  sorghum  sugar.  It  has  a  taste  that,  in  my  judgment,  is  better  flavored  than 
the  purified  sugars  placed  upon  our  tables.  You  can  use  all  the  gracfe^;  they  are 
all,  excepting  the  lowest  grades,  suitable  for  table  use,  and  still  they  make  sugar  in 
Louisiana  yet.  They  make  it  there  by  boiling  it  in  open  kettles  without  any  cen- 
trifugals; they  make  a  sugar  for  table  use,  and  it  brings  the  highest  market  price. 
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The  object  of  the  beet  sugar  manafacturer  is  to  make  a  cheap  sagar  thai  is  abso- 
lutely pure,  and  I  have  a  product  here  made  in  Nebraska,  and  you  can  see  that  it 
is  an  absolutely  pure  sugar.  They  made  a  granulated  sugar  of  a  small  crystal, 
and  one  of  a  large  crystal ;  the  small  is  better  than  the  large  one.  Here  is  one 
(exhibiting  sample)  made  by  the  application  of  bluing,  and  not  granulated.  It  is 
much  inferior  in  quality  to  the  granulated.  This  one  (exhibiting  sample)  is  a  raw 
sugar  that  has  not  been  purified,  and  is  not  fit  for  table  use.  I  will  explain  after 
a  while  the  method  of  manufacture,  and  while  I  am  on  this  subject  you  can  pass 
them  around  for  examination.  This  (exhibiting  sample)  is  the  sugar  alter  it  has 
been  boiled  and  drawn  out  ready  for  drying.  It  }s  the  same  substance  you  have  in 
the  other  vessels  here,  except  this  has  been  dried  and  granulated,  while  this  (indi- 
cating) is  in  its  natural  state.  This  we  call  the  massicot.  When  it  is  put  into 
thb  molasses,  it  will  produce  a  second  crop  of  crystals.  This  is  also  put  through 
a  drying  machine,  and  the  molasses  are  boiled,  and  ydu  get  a  third  crop,  and  in 
many  manufactories  they  get  a  fourth  crop  of  crystals.  Here  is  the  molasses  from 
which  three  crops  of  sugar  have  been  taken,  and  this  shows  the  crystallization,  and 
shows  a  fourth  crop  taken  from  it. 


NOW  AS  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  ITSELF : 

The  sugar  beets  are  first,  after  being  brought  from  the  field,  thrown  into  a 
trench,  where  water  is  applied,  and  thoroughly  washed  and  freed  from  all  dirt 
You  will  see  from  the  models  of  the  beets  shown  you  that  there  are  fine  fibres  that 
hold  dirt.  This  W0UI4  affect  the  cutting  machine  and  be  bad  otherwise  for  the 
machinery  and  the  product.  After  the  beets  are  placed  in  the  elevator  they  are 
brought  to  the  cutting  machine.  It  is  a  horizontal  disk,  with  cerated  knives  which 
<sut  the  beets  into  fine  chips,  which  chips  fall  down  into  the  cells  of  the  diffusion 
battery.  I  will  explain  more  in  detail  presently  one  of  the  cells.  These  beet  chips 
fall  into  this  cell  (indicating)  until  it  is  filled,  then  it  closes,  and  it  passes  to  the 
next  one,  which  is  now  empty.  In  these  cells  the  clippings  are  treated  with  hot 
water  considerably  below  the  boiling  point,  and  as  the  water  stands  with  the  chips 
the  sugar  diffuses  and  goes  into  the  cells.  This  we  call  the  diffusion  battery  (indi- 
cating on  chart).  The  water  then  is  forced  into  the  next  one,  until,  practically, 
the  whole  of  the  sugar  is  exhausted.  If  they  contain  14  per  cent,  when  they  are 
placed  there,  when  the  diffusion  process  h^s  done  with  them  they  do  not  contain 
more  than  |  per  cent.  After  the  juices  are  extracted  in  this  way,  by  diffusion, 
they  are  placed  in  the  tanks,  which  you  see  there  on  the  extreme  right  (indi- 
cating on  chart).  The  juices  as  you  see  here  (indicating)  mixes  with  slack  lime, 
made  strongly  alkaline.  After  the  juice  has  been  placed  in  these  tanks,  as  I  have 
described,  they  flow  through  the  juice  from  the  lime-kiln,  the  carbonic  acid,  and  it 
reduces  the  juice  into  what  looks  like  ordinary  limestone,  ai%d  this  is  broken. 
The  juices  that  come  from  the  battery  are  black  as  ink,  and  by  the  time  they  finish 
this  process  and  pass  to  the  filtering  process,  and  this  lime  is  removed,  these  juices 
become  of  an  amber  color,  and  are  transparent.  When  one  saturation  is  not  suffi- 
cient they  are  treated  the  same  way  a  second  time,  with  a  less  amount  of  lime,  and 
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are  given  a  second  filteration.  After  tkese  juices  are  so  treated  they  are  ready  for 
boiling,  and  they  are  boiled  in  vacuum.  They  are  so  arranged  that  the  vapors 
that  are  employed  in  one  vat  pass  to  another,  and  thereby  there  is  a  saving  of  fuel. 
In  this  way,  with  a  very  small  expenditure,  the  juices  are  rapidly  concentrated  to 
the  form  of  a  syrup — a  thick  syrup.  After  the  syrups  have  been  concentrated 
sufficiently  here  they  are  taken  up  by  this  pump  (indicating),  and  are  then  ready 
for  boiling  for  sugar.  The  boiling  of  the  sugar  takes  placb  in  the  vacuum  strike 
plant.  In  Mr.  Spreckle's  sugar  house  this  plant  is  17  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet 
high,  and  in  others  they  are  seven  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and 
will  yield  in  one  strike  thousands  of  pounds  of  sugar.  It  is  boiled  down  until  it 
reaches  a  grainy  point.  Then  you  have  a  pan  full  of  very  fine  crystals.  When 
they  are  once  formed  they  have  the  appearance  of  flour,  and  they  begin  to  draw 
into  this  pan  a  constantly  increasing  quantity  of  syrup,  and  these  continue  to 
grow  knd  become  what  I  have  shown  you  in  the  samples.  Sometimes  they  make  a 
ve/y  small  crystal  and  sometimes  a  very  large  one.  If  the  operator  makes  a  small 
crystal  he  puts  the  pan  full,  and  if  a  large  one  he  puis  in  a  little.  After  it  is 
boiled  the  sugar  passes  into  the  centrifugal.  It  is  a  continuous  process  from  the 
time  the  sugar  is  put  in  until  it  is  barrelled. 

I  promised  to  explain  to  you  in  detail  one  of 


THE  DITFUSION  BATTERIES. 

Here  is  the  top  where  the  chips  enter.  Here  is  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  which  can 
be  opened.  When  they  wish  to  discharge  the  cell  this  whole  bottom  comes  out. 
This  apparatus  is  to  heat  the  juice  in  passing  from  one  to  another.  In  passing 
from  one  cell  to  another,  it  passes  through  a  system  of  heaters.  The  thermometer  here 
(indicating)  shows  the  amount  of  heat.  These  are  the  expennive  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus, the  diffusing  battery  costing — I  don't  know  whether  more  than  the  boiling 
apparatus,  but  as  much — one  using  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  a  day  will  cost  from  $260,000  to  $300,000.  The  amount  produced  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  size.  A  battery  of  large  size  works  more  economically  than  one 
o'f  small  size,  and  it  shows  you  that  you  should  not  work  less  than  three  hundred 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  a  day.  It  shows  that  the  farmer  could  not  raise  the 
beets.  To  work  a  factory  of  this  kind  would  require  three  thousand  acres,  and  the 
factory  should  be  located  in  the  beet-producing  fields,  and  the  beets  should  be  car- 
ried as  little  as  possible.  If  you  could  locate  the  grounds,  a  good  area  of  five  to 
ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  could  so  arrange  that  the  beets  would  not  have  to 
be  carried  from  three  to  five  miles,  this  would  be  the  ideal  location.  We  have 
some  of  the  finest  factories  in  the  world.  The  one  built  last  year  is  almost  perfect. 
The  one  built  by  Mr.  Spreckles  and  the  one  at  Eldorado  are  likewise  almost 
perfect.  They  are  building  two  at  Salt  Lake  City  with  a  capacity  of  four  hundred 
tons  per  day. 

From  the  analyses  I  have  made  from  all  over  the  State,  I  have  concluded  that 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  best  suited  for  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet.  I 
take  it  that  the  climate  of  Northern  Indiana  is  better  suited  to  the  culture  of  the 
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t 
flugar  beet  than  Nebraska  or  the  Dekotas,  where  the  interest  seems  to  be  centeriD^ 

now.    If  fifty  or  one  handred  farmers  in  Northern  Indiana  wonld  trj  to  caltivate 

that  amount  of  acreage  to  properly  produce  them,  there  are  millions  of  capital  in 

this  country  waiting  for  investment  and  invitation.    If  you  can  convince  them 

that  you  can  raise  them,  that  there  is  not  a  possibility  of  doubt  of  growing  them, 

the  money  is  plenty  and  waiting.    In  a  part  of  this  State — the  northern  part — we 

have  not  only  the  soilj  but  we  have  other  and  unusual  facilities.    Take  the  natural 

gas  belt  and  see  what  cheap  fuel  may  be  had;    and  if  they  do  not  go  there,  we 

have  the  best  quality  of  coal,  which  can  be  put  down  at  their  doors  at  a  nominal 

price. 

THE  BUG AB  OONSUMFTION 

Of  the  United  States  is  now  nearly  sixty  pounds  per  head — over  fifty-five  pounds 
per  head.  Not  only  is  the  population  increasing,  but  the  amount  per  head  is  in- 
creasing. Not  many  years  ago  it  was  only  forty  pounds  per  head.  Sugar  is 
becoming  cheaper  and  more  is  used ;  and  the  taste  for  it  increases,  and  it  will  grow 
to  what  it  is  now  in  £urope;  it  will  reach  what  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is 
seventy  pounds  per  head.  We  may  look  forward  to  the  future  when,  in  this 
country,  it  will  amount  to  seventy  pounds  per  head.  The  consumption  last  year 
was  a  million  five  hundred  thousand  tons  in  this  country,  and  less  than  two  him- 
dred  thousand  .tons  of  which  was  produced  in  the  United  States.  If  we  had  the 
best  of  facilities  for  its  production  we  could  not  produce  as  much  as  we  want. 
We  have  a  market  now  an^  it  is  expanding  every  day,  and  I  know  of  no  opening 
more  promising  to  the  farmer  than  the  production  of  the  sugar  beet  in  this 
country.  Every  plant  produces  sugar,  even  the  mushroom,  it  is  an  indigenous 
plant.  I  have  just  come  from  Florida,  the  best  sugar  producing  land  in  the 
country.  We  have  Lousiana,  we  have  Western  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory^ 
and  we  have  elements  there  to  make  the  production  of  sorghum  molasses  a  cer- 
tainty. Add  to  this  the  outlook  of  the  beet  sugar  in  the  North,  and  from  its 
resources  I  see  what  we  may  accomplish  in  a  few  years — I  mean  thirty-five  or 
forty  years,  perhaps,  when  we  will  not  need  to  look  to  foreign  nations  to  produce 
for  us  one  of  the  best  and  most  necessary  items  that  we  consume  in  this  country. 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Huston,  I  would  like  to  enforce  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Wiley.  I  personally  have  handled  every  sugar  beet  that  has 
been  sent  to  the  station  this  year.  I  am  not  exaggerating  when 
I  say  that  all  the  Indiana  beets,  with  the  exception  of  those 
from  Dr.  Wiley's  farm,  have  not  been  grown  in  the  ground,  but 
in  the  air,  and  I  cut  almost  every  one  that  came  into  my  labo- 
ratory where  this  rubber  band  is  (indicating),  and   this  part 
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(indicating)  went  into  the/waste  basket  and  the  rest  into  the 
laboratory.  Good  directions  were  sent  out,  but  they  were  neg- 
lected. The  question  of  deep  plowing  should  have  been  ob- 
served, but  it  was  not.  I  have  observed  that  the  content  of 
sugar  from  the  beets  submitted  to  me  is  about  as  Dr.  Wiley  has 
stated  to  you.  In  regard  to  the  present  year,  I  would  say  I  be- 
lieve that  in  one  respect  we  have  been  fortunate,  and  in  another 
unfortunate.  We  have  struck  the  worst  year  that  we  could  ever 
have  struck  to  raise  sugar  beets  in  this  country.  During  the 
present  season  there  has  been  a  little  cigar-shaped  strip  with 
water  enough  to  raise  sugar  beet ;  in  other  countries  it  has 
been  worthless.  Of  course  they  have  raised  very  grfod  sugar 
beets  where  care  has  been  used. 

Another  matter  is  the  size  of  a  beet.  We  have  received  beets 
at  the  laboratory  varying  from  the  size  of  a  basket  to  the  size 
of  a  tub,  and  there  was  actually  one  load  that  came  to  my  labo- 
ratory that  I  could  not  use  a  knife  on,  but  I  had  to  saw  them 
with  a  hand  saw.  That  comes  from  not  having  properly  fol- 
lowed the  directions  that  were  given.  They  had  about  six  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  I  have  noticed  this  map  for  a  number  of  years 
as  to  the  points  in  Indiana  to  raise  sugar  beet.  It  runs  a  little 
north  of  east,  up  near  Hamilton  County.  I  haven't  put  too  great 
dependence  upon  that  line.  I  have  in  my  office,  necessarily,  all 
the  reports  of  the  State  weather  service,  and  have  charge  of  all 
those  reports  myself,  and  I  have  been-  trying  very  earefully  to 
ascertain  th^  conditions  in  Nebraska,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Grand  Island.  I  have  been  comparing  the 
conditions  with  the  conditions  in  Indiana,  and  there  is  no  point 
in  Indiana,  excepting  the  point  down  there  that  I  mentioned 
— there  is  no  place  so  far  outside  the  belt  as  Grand  Island,  ex- 
cepting, as  I  have  said,  that  little  strip.  The  climate  of  this 
State  is  almost  identical  in  temperature  with  that  of  Grand 
Island,  excepting,  I  believe,  that  their  frosts  come  a  little  earlier 
than  ours  doi  The  rainfall  in  this  State  is  one  great  factor  that 
has  not  been  emphasized.  This  year  a  gentleman  wrote  me 
that  the  entire  growth  of  a  certain  beet  sent  in  occurred  the 
latter  part  of  September.    I  think  the  weather  condition  of 
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September  must  be  included  in  our  estimate  of  the  climate  for 
the  sugar  beet.  June,  July  and  August  have  been  considered 
heretofore,  but  I  think  September  and  the  first  part  of  October 
should  go  in  here.  I  believe  the  temperature  in  this  State  is 
quite  favorable  for  sugar  beets.  I  believe  that  it  can  be  ex- 
panded greater  than  has  been  indicatied.  I  will  say  that  I  have 
been  put  in  full  control  of  the  experimenting  station,  and  I 
would  like  to  secure  the  names  of  those  wishing  to  engage  in 
experimenting  with  the  sugar  beet;  and  I  want  to  say  right 
here,  again,  that  it  is  not  any  use  to  try  to  raise  sugar  beets  like 
you  raise  corn,  and  the  time  is  wasted  in  putting  men  into  the 
field  trying  to  raise  these  beets  unless  they  are  raised  properly. 
We  haven't  got  much  time  to  spend  on  experimenting  in  plant- 
ing them  in  air  and  expecting  them  to  be  as  nice  as  they  should 
be.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  make  full  explanations  as  to 
why  this  man  or  that  man  did  not  succeed.  I  found  a  state- 
ment that  a  man  in  this  State  had  been  raising  sugar  beets  with 
twenty-one  per  cent.  I  thought  I  would  like  to  find  out  about 
it.  I  found  out  who  had  raised  the  beets,  and  I  got  hold  of  the 
beet  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wiley,  and  it  had  eight 
per  cent. 

Mr,  Chas.  Howland.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word.  I  have 
raised  some  of  these  beets,  and  so  have  my  neighbors,  and  I 
know  they  can  be  grown  in  Marion  County.  All  we  ask  is 
plants  to  make  the  sugar;  we  can  raise  the  beets.  I  have 
thought  that  you  should  have  invited  the  Commercial  Club 
over  to-day.  They  seem  to  know  how  to  start  manufactories  ; 
they  could,  perhaps,  assist  us  in  getting  up  this  plant.  I  sug- 
gest that  Prof.  Wiley  go  before  the  Commercial  Club  and  give 
them  a  talk.  It  is  the  plant  we  want,  and  we  can  produce  the 
beet.  If  you  have  any  idea  of  any  person  that  wants  to  start 
a  plant,  tell  him  to  come  along  and  we  will  furnish  the  beets. 

A  Delegate,  Will  the  Professor  kindly  tell  us  the  cost  per 
pound  of  sugar  from  the  time  the  work  of  growing  the  beet  is 
commenced  until  it  is  ready  for  use? 

Prof.  Wiley.  It  has  been  made  this  year  in  this  country  at 
four  cents  a  pound,  including  the  whole  cost,  and  it  can,  in  my 
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judgment,  in  a  few  years,  when  the  economic  questions  are 
fully  understood,  be  made  for  three  and  one-half  or,  perhaps, 
three  cents. 

A  Delegate.  What  price  do  the  manufacturers  pay  the 
farmer  ? 

Prof.  Wiley.  I  think  it  is  uniformly  four  dollars  per  ton. 
Some,  I  believe,  bring  five  dollars  per  ton. 

Chair. ^  The  next  thing  in  order  will  be  the  address  by  Dr. 
W.  F.  siott,  President  of  Franklin  College. 

Dr.  Stott.  I  think  my  speech,  or  address,  rather,  belongs 
right  here  ;  I  think  it  should  follow  the  discussion  just  closed. 
If  you  are  to  have  tons  of  beets  delivered  to  the  factory,  and  in 
returning  home  from  the  factory,  you  must  have  roads. 

BOADMAKINQ. 

A  hasty  glance  throagh  the  reports  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
leads  to  the  belief  that  all  subjects  germane  to  such  an  organization  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  papers  and  addresses  except  one,  and  that  is  country  roads. .  Of  course, 
there  was  a  strong  disposition  to  thus  invade  new  soil,  and  be  able  to  say  what  has 
not  hitherto  been  said.  The  Qovemment  Beports  on  Agriculture  contain  pages  on 
roads,  and  so  it  can  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  that  such  a  subject  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  Board. 

Of  course,  roads  themselves  are  not  new.  They  are  as  old  as  the  race,  for 
communication  and  commerce  are  essential  to  national  and  even  tribal  life.  Queen 
Semiramis,  as  early  as  1250  B.  C,  had  done  much  towards  the  construction  of  high- 
ways in  Babylonia.  The  Carthagenians,  a  people  given  to  commerce,  were  wide- 
awake road-builders.  The  Chinese,  centuries  ago,  built  roads  so  serviceable  that 
they  are  yet  in  existence  and  use,  especially  the  great  road  leading  from  Peking 
southwest  across  the  Hwai  Valley.  The  Greeks  were  good  road-builders,  but  as  the 
roads  were  mainly  for  religious  purposes,  they  were  not  as  solid  as  those  of  Bome,- 
and  they  circled  about  hills  and  mountains  instead  of  being  built  over  chasms  and 
through  these  hills  and  mountains.  Some  of  their  roads  were  laid  with  flat  stones, 
in  which  were  cut  grooves  or  ruts  for  the  wheels  of  the  chariots  that  bore  the  gods 
to  run  in.  The  space  between  the  two  grooves  was  filled  in  with  sand  or  gravel. 
But  the  Romans,  especially  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus,  Vespasian  and  Trojan, 
won  world-wide  fame  for  the  greatness  of  their  road  system.  The  roads  were  built 
mainly  for  military  and  commercial  purposes.  They  extended  from  the  capital  to 
all  parts  of  the  Empire,  some  of  them  being  hundreds  of  miles  long.  The  Appian 
Way,  the  great  road  from  Bome  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  was  between  three  and  four 
hundred  years  old  when  Paul  mar(2hed  over  it  from  Puteoli ;  and  now,  after  almost 
two  thousand  years,  parts  of  the  road  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.    But  we 
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would  Dot  wonder  greatly  at  tlie  permaneace  of  the  Roman  roads  if  we  stopped  to 
study  their  coDStruction.  As  their  purpose  was  mainly  military,  they  were  built 
on  straight  lines.  The  base  of  the  road-way  was  formed  of  one  or  sometimes  two 
layers  of  fftone  placed  edgewise,  laid  in  mortar.  Upon  thi^  was  placed  a  layer  of 
broken  stone  and  mortar,  and  still  over  this  a  layer  of  more  finely  broken  stone  and 
fresh  slaked  lime ;  and  then  over  all  this  were  placed  the  flat,  smooth  polygoud 
stones.  Meanwhile  the  greatest  attention  was  given  to  the  matter  of  drainage — no 
water  being  allowed  to  gather  on  the  surface  or  at  the  sides  of  the  road. 

But  little  attention  was  given  to  road  building  in  Germany  till  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  About  the  same  time  Trenaguet  created  considerable  ac- 
tivity in  France.  Hi^  system  was  peculiar  in  that  instead  of  a  stone  foundation 
for  the  road,  he  graded  it,  and  then  made  the  bed  hard  by  the  use  of  rammers.  On 
this  bed  is  put  a  layer  of  broken  stone,  and  then  it  is  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller* 

England  has  won  a  chief  place  for  road  construction.  The  two  great  systems 
there  are  tho«^  of  Tilford  and  Macadam.  The  main  difference  between  the  two 
systems  is  that,  while  Tilford  put  down  a  stone  foundation  before  placing  the  lay- 
ers of  broken  stone,  Macadam  put  the  first  layer  of  coarse  broken  stone  immedi- 
ately on  the  ground.  In  this  country  the  Tilford  system  obtains  mainly  in  the 
construction  of  streets,  while  the  Macadam  system  is  in  use  in  the  building  of 
roa^w. 

In  the  United  States  the  development  of  road  construction  has  been  compara- 
tively rapid,  and  a  greater  variety  of  material  is  used  than  in  almost  any  other 
country.  In  pioneer  times  the  only  thing  attempted  in  the  wooded  lands  was  the 
cutting  of  a  wide  track  (often  one  hundred  feet)  through  the  forest,  to  let  in  the 
sun  and  prevent  the  felling  of  trees  acrosH  the  roadway.  There  was  but  little 
grading.  Over  very  swampy  places  it  was  necessary  to  build  what  is  called  cordu- 
roy roads.  Bat  while  these  were  better  than  mud,  they  were  so  rough  that  they 
soon  gave  way  to  something  better.  In  turn  plank  roads  were  tried,  but  they  soon 
ran  their  course.  They  were  too  expensive  and  difficult  of  repair.  Shell  roads 
have  been  tried  in  some  localities,  but  they  lack  body  and  can  not  endure  heavy 
hauling.  The  main  material  used  here  is  broken  stone  and  gravel — gravel  coming 
nto  use  much  later  than  broken  stone. 

In  our  own  State  all  these  kinds  of  material  have  been  used  with  the  excep- 
tion of  shells.  The  old  Michigan  road  was  cut  one  hundred  feet  wide  by  Indians, 
who  were  rewarded  by  free  tuition  in  a  school  designated  for  them  across  the  river 
in  Kentucky.  It  was  macadamized  on  the  southern  portion,  especially  on  the  hills 
of  the  Ohio — for  stone  was  plenty  and  of  a  good  quality.  The  '*  three-notch  line" 
was  at  first  merely  a  blazed  way — the  three  notches  were  cut  on  the  face  of  the 
trees  to  make  a  sure  guide  for  the  emigrants  moving  into  or  across  the  State.  The 
old  National  road  (of  which  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  is  a  part)  had  more 
work  put  upon  it  than  most  roads  of  the  time,  for  it  was  built  by  the  government, 
but  even  it  had  little  or  no  broken  stone  or  gravel. 

But  leaving,  now,  this  brief  historical  introduction,  let  us  come  directly  to  the 
main  subject  in  hand — road-making  in  Indiana.  The  discussion  is  not  of  streets, 
but  country  roads.  And  surely  the  theme  is  large  enough,  when  we  are  reminded 
that  there  are  in  our  State  no  less  than  about  sixty  thousand  miles  of  roads.    This 
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inclades  Ftone,  gravel  and  dirt  roads — those  thai  charge  toll  and  those  that  are 
free.  Fortunately  for  the  State,  there  is  but  little  troable  in  locating  road?.  Unlike 
Kentucky  and  many  of  the  other  older  States,  our  lands  are  surveyed  on  regular 
section  lines ;  and  so  these  lines  become  the  sites  for  our  roads.  \FortunateIy,  tooi 
most  of  the  surface  of  the  State  is  so  nearly  level  that  it  is  possible  to  locate  the 
roads  on  lines ;  and  still  more  fortunately,  there  is  an  abundance  of  materials  in 
nearly  all  places  for  road-ma  kin?.  In  the  south  and  southwest  stone  abounds,  in 
the  central  portion  gravel  is  plentiful,  while  at  the  north  there  is  a  prevalence  of 
fland.  In  many  localities  which  were  once  thought  to  be  destitute  of  gravel,  it  is 
now  found  to  abound  in  banks  above  or  below  the  general  level.  We  do  not  need 
the  solid  roads  that  the  Romans  did,  for  the  railroads  do  tbe  heaviest  transporta- 
tion, and  our  road  vehicles  are  not  nearly  as  heavy  as  those  used  in  the  Roman 
Empire  or  England.  We  now  have  steam  crushers,  so  that  the  preparation  of  the 
atone  is  not  nearly  so  tediotis  and  costly  as  it  once  was. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  a  sand  soil  would,  of  necessity,  debar  the 
construction  of  good  roads,  but  it  is  being  ascertained  that  a  certain  clay  found  in 
many  places,  when  mixed  with  the  sand,  will  unite  with  it  and  make  a  very  hard 
and  smooth  bed.  The  experimt^nt  was  made  on  a  small  scale  on  the  sand  road  be- 
tween Benton  Hsrbor  and  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  near  the  Indiana  line.  The  sand 
was  so  deep  that  no  team  could  draw  a  respectable  load  through  it.  Finally  a 
tough  clay  was  found  along  the  bank  of  the 'river  near  by.  Some  of  this  was 
spread  on  the  sand  road,  and  before  a  great  while  the  bed  was  solid  and  smooth. 
Enough  at  least  has  been  seen  to  give  us  hope  that  our  northern  counties  may  at 
length  have  excellent  roads.  Engineers  assure  us  that  slight  gradients  are  better 
than' a  dead  level,  for  the  sake  of  drainage  at  least;  and  drainage  is  of  prime  im- 
portance in  road  making.  Water  must  be  run  off  rapidly  or  all  hope  of  a  solid 
road-bed  is  gone.  If  it  runs  over  the  surface  of  the  road  it  washes;  if  it  is  allowed 
to  soak  the  road-bed,  the  bed  gives  way  under  travel ;  and  if  water  is  allowed  to 
penetrate  the  bed  and  freeze,  the  mud  becomes  literally  bottomless.  Ditches  at  the 
aides  are  a  necessity,  and  it  is  found  that  tiling  under  the  center  of  the  road-bed  is 
of  vast  advantage.  Of  course  there  f^hould  be  frequent  outlets  from  this  central 
tile.  The  crown  of  the  road-bed  should  be  but  little  higher  than  the  sides,  for  if 
it  be  considerable  higher  all  drivers  will  hold  to  the  middle  of  the  road  so  that 
their  vehicles  will  be  level.  Thus  but  a  small  part  of  the  road  is  used,  and  when 
wagons  turn  to  one  side,  as  in  passing  each  other,  the  incline  makes  the  lower 
wheels  plow  into  the  bed.  In  the  use  of  heavy  rollers  much  is  gained  in  solidity 
and  in  rapidity  of  packing  either  gravel  or  broken  stone.  Scarce  any  material  is 
harder  to  drive  through  than  gravel  till  it  is  packed.  The  roller  packs  it  almost 
at  once,  and  frequent  scraping  and  rolling  keeps  it  packed. 

But  possibly  all  these  facta  are  already  known  to  most  farmers  better  than  to 
me.  They  may  know  that  it  takes  28  per  cent,  more  force  to  draw  a  load  on  a 
muddy  road  than  on  a  dry  one ;  and  that  in  the  relative  order  of  gooo  road-bed 
material,  broken  stone,  smooth  and  dry,  stands  first;  plank  road,  in  good  condi- 
tion, second ;  and  dirt  road,  in  good  condition,  third.  They  may  also  know  that 
the  broader  the  wagon  tire  the  better  for  the  road,  and  all  that.  So  I  would  like  to 
turn  attention  to  what  may  not  be  so  familliar,  viz.,  the  desirability  of  double 
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roads,  one  stooe  or  gravel,  the  other  dirt.  Let  each  be  equally  well  graded  and 
drained  and  kept ;  and  let  them  lie  Immediately  alongside  each  other.  Lay  out 
each  eighteen  feet  (except  near  cities  where  they  should  be  wider),  and  give  four 
feet  on  one  side  for  a  walk.  This  will  require  but  forty  feet  in  all,  inside  the 
ditches.  A  track  eighteen  feet  wide  is  ample  for  the  parsing  of  teams,  and  is  far 
more  easy  to  keep  in  repair  than  a  broad  track.  Let  a  line  of  wire  or  other  fence 
run  between  tftie  two  tracks,  so  that  teams  may  not  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  for 
this  would  soon  cut  into  one  or  both  the  tracks.  But  what  are  the  advantages,  of 
parallel  tracks,  one  stone  or  gravel  the  other  dirt?  The  advantages  may  not  all 
occur  at  once,  but  these  are  some  of  them  :  About  half  the  year  the  dirt  road  is  in 
condition  for  travel.  To  travel  on  dirt  is  far  easier  on  the  team,  on  the  vehicle 
and  on  the  driver  and  passenger.  There  is  an  elasticity  in  dirt  that  is  not  true  of 
a  packed  road.  Ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  hundred  will  prefer  the  dirt  road, 
when  the  wheeling  is  good.  The  saving  in  the  team  and  wagon  would  build  the 
dirt  track  many  times  over.  Again,  while  the  dirt  track  is  in  condition  the  gravel 
track  is  being  saved  wear,  when  the  wear  is  relatively  the  greatest.  With  a  dirt 
track,  doubtless  more  than  half  the  expense  for  keeping  up  the  gravel  track  is 
saved.  Again,  one  track  can  be  used  while  the  other  is  undergoing  repairs.  An- 
other suggestion,  which  of  course  is  somewhat  familiar  to  all,  is  the  desirability 
of  shade  trees  lining  the  road.  Ob  north  and  south  roads  these  trees  could  be  put 
on  both  sides,  and  on  east  and  west  roads,  on  the  south  side.  Let  hardy  trees, 
which  of  course  are  slow  growers,  be  selected.  Thejy  do  not  greatly  injure  the  road 
by  shading,  and  they  are  .very  beautiful.  Once  more,  there  ought  to  be  convenient 
and  ample  facilities  at  the  road  side,  every  two  mile  or  so,  for  watering  teams,  and 
at  every  mile-stone  a  pleasant  seat  for  weary  travelers. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  none  of  the  suggestions  in  this  paper  will  seem  far- 
fetched nor  trivial.  It  has  often  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  roads  are  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  degree  of  civilization  which  a  people  has  reached.  The  time  was  in 
our  State  when  good  roads  were  impossible.  The  country  was  not  drained,  and 
road  material  had  not  been  found.  But  those  good  old  days  when  "to  ride  in  a 
stage-coach  was  to  walk  and  carry  a  rail "  are  gone.  We  have  a  good  system  of 
drainage  in  general.  We  have  grown  vastly  in  wealth  and  commerce ;  our  taste  is 
of  a  higher  kind,  and  our  knowledge  of  road-making  is  better.  If  a  man  of  av- 
erage taste  was  seeking  a  home,  he  would  seek  it  in  a  community  that  appreciated 
and  provided  the  comforts  of  civilization,  and  nothing  would  decide  the  place  of 
his  choice  sooner  than  the  roads  of  the  place.  When  taste  is  already  good,  such 
roads  as  I  have  described  are  a  demand,  and  if  such  roads  run  through  a  place  of 
poor  taste,  nothing  would  sooner  bring  taste  up.  Nothing,  again,  will  keep  our 
people  on  the  farms  like  good  and  beautiful  roads,  and  nothing  will  so  quickly 
draw  city  population  to  the  country.  Those  parts  of  our  country  where  people 
most  like  to  go  are  those  which  are  traversed  by  good  roads.  What  an  excellent 
street  is  to  a  city  a  good  road  is  to  the  country.  Still  more,  travelers  in  Europe 
and  Qreat  Britain  never  tire  of  descanting  upon  the  utility  and  beauty  of  the  roads 
they  find.  We  can  have  as  fine,  and  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  neighbors  to  have 
them. 
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The  printiDg  preas,  tlie  sckoels  and  the  colleges  are  helping  in  the  formation 
of  genuine  aesthetic  taate,  which  has  no  better  field  than  oar  walks,  and  drives,  and 
parkp.  Patriotism,  too,  demands  that  we  let  no  country  excel  us  in  what  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  accomplish.  Our  people  have  been  willing  to  be  taxed  for  even  poor 
roads.  How  much  more  willingly  would  they  bear  the  burden  of  building  and 
maintaining  superb  roads,  especially  since  such  roads  facilitate  travel  and  trade, 
and  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  enhance  the  value  of  the  farm  lands  lying  on 
or  near  them.  A  great  thing  will  have  been  done  for  this  commonwealth  when,  in- 
stead of  the  saying,  '*  Young  man,  go  West  and  grow  up  with  the  country,*'  it  will 
be  this  rather,  ^  Young  man,  stay  at  home  and  help  make  this  country,  and  this 
part  of  this  country,  the  finest  and  most  desirable  the  sun  shines  on/'  We  look 
forward' to  the  time  when,  instead  of  six  thousand  miles  of  railroads  in  the^Statc» 
we  shall  have  twenty  thousand,  and  instead  of  a  few  hundred  miles  of  water-ways, 
we  shall  have  ^bip  canals  connecting  the  lakes  with  the  Gulf  through  the  Illinois 
and  the  Wabash  rivers. 

But  more  than  any  of  these,  or  all  of  these,  we  are  sure  that  good,  beautiful 
country  roads  will  increase  the  value  of  real  estate,  introduce  thrift  and  happiness 
and  culture  into  the  homes  from  which  have  come,  and  are  to  come,  the  strong, ' 
f  amest,  noble  men  and  women,  who  are  to  give  our  government  stability,  and  make 
our  land  the  brightest  and  the  best  of  all  lands. 

Now  I  am  able  to  see  that  what  I  have  emphasised  may,  to  some,  seem  to  be 
emphasized  too  greatly.  That  is  to  be  expected..  But  I  am  willing  to  bide  my 
time,  and  I  shall  not  grow  misanthropic  if  no  monument  should  ever  be  erected 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  him  who  suggests  and  pleads  for  parallel  roads  lined 
with  shade  trees.  I  am  warned  by  the  example  of  John  Ewing,  of  our  State,  who 
fought  for  and  finally  secured  the  construction  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 
Long  after  his  g^at  victory  he  was  one  day  walking  along  the  canal  docks  at 
Lafayette,  looking  at  the  numerous  boats  with  their  names.  He  looked  in  vain  to 
see  his  own,  and  not  finding  it  he  railed  out  in  a  great  rage  that  so  great  a  bene- 
factor as  he  was  should  not  have  even  the  small  appreciation  of  having  his  name 
on  a  canal  boat.  I  shall  not  fall  .into  a  rage,  but,  r*ther,  like  Fischli,  of  Jefier- 
sonville,  who  first  suggested  a  railroad  from  that  place  to  Indianapolis,  I  shall  be 
sure  that  if  such  roads  as  I  plead  for  are  not  built  in  the  nineteenth  century  they 
wUl  be  in  the  twentieth. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  had  decided  not  to  say  anything  in  this  meet- 
ing, as  it  is  a  delegate  meeting,  bat  I  want  to  call  the  Doctor's 
attention  to  one  fatal  mistake  that  he  makes  in  the  question  of 
pike  roads.  When  he  advocates  shades  for  turnpikes  he 
makes  a  fatal  mistake.  When  the  sides  of  our  roads  were 
timbered  they  bought  the  trees  at  any  price  to  get  them  away. 
Tou  can  see  why  a  tree  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  would 
keep  it  wet  on  an  east  and  west  road. 
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Mr.  Stott.  I  would  say  that  I  didn't  indicate  how  close  they 
should  be. 

A  Delegate.  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  subject.  In 
our  part  of  the  State  we  have  taken  up  this  matter,  and  we 
think  there  should  be  a  law  enacted  putting  a  tax  of  about  25 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  for  road  purposes.  While  there 
are  many  delegates  here  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  take  this  matter  home 
with  us  and  try  to  impress  the  importance  of  it  upon  our  legis- 
lator^  just  about  to  come  to  the  capital.  We  should  harve  bet- 
ter laws  enacted  in  this  behalf. 

A  Delegate,  It  shows  that  men's  experiences  are  widely  dif- 
ferent. I  heard  a  gentleman  in  Rush  County  say  once,  and  he 
had  had  experience,  that  that  portion* of  the  road  where  there 
Were  shade  trees  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  cost  them 
much  less  than  any  other  part  of  the  road ;  that  it  protected  it 
in  winter  and  kept  down  the  dust  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  I  wish  to  introduce  the  following  resolution^ 
which  was  adopted : 

Beiolvedf  That  the  thanks  of  this  Delegate  and  State  Board  of  Agriculture  are 
hereby  tendered  to  Hon.  Jeremiah  Busk,  the  able  and  efficient  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, for  sending  to  this  meeting  Dr.  Parsonsi,  to  present  for  our  consideration 
the  dangers  of  infectious  diseases  among  the  animals  of  our  State;  also  Prof.  H. 
W.  Wiley,  who  has  so  ably  presented  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
beet,  and  the  possibilities  for  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  the  same  in  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

SecoTid,  That  the  farmens  of  Indiana  appreciate  the  grand  work  tfte  Secretary 

has  accomplished  since  his  appointment  to  the  position  he  holds  in  this  great 

American  nation. 

B.  M.  Lockhart. 

COMMITTEE  REPORTS  ADOPTED. 

Your  Committee  on  Fair  Grounds  have  visited  the  grounds  and  find  them  in 
good  condition.  Many  improvements  have  been  suggested  by  the  President's  ad- 
dress and  General  Superintendent's  report,  all  of  which  the  committee  concur  in ; 
but,  owing  to  the  expressed  feeling  in  reference  to  moving  the  State  Fair  Grounds- 
by  the  delegates  and  others,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  a  detailed  report  at 

this  time.  t 

BoBERT  Mitchell, 

B.  M.  Lockhart, 

Dr.  Jonas  Good, 

Frank  Macartney. 
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Ybar  Committee  on  FinaDce  beg  leave  to  report  thej  have  carefallj  examined 
and  compared  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasnrer,  and.  find 
them  correct  and  to  agree,  and  recommend  that  they  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  Q.  A.  Seig, 
Samuel  Hargrove. 

The  time  having  arrived,  the  Delegate  Board  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  members  of  the  State  Board,  which  resulted  as 
follows : 

5th  Dist.— V.  K.  OFFICER,  Jefferson  County. 

6th  Dist—W.  W.  HAMILTON,  Decatur  County. 

7th  Dist— E.  H.  PEED,  Henry  County. 

9th  Dist— J.  M.  8ANKEY,  Vigo  County. 
10th  Dist.— J.  N.  DAVIDSON,  Montgomery  County. 
11th  Dist— LLOYD  8.  J0NE8,  Huntington  County. 
12th  Dist— JOHN  M.  BOGGS,  Tippecanoe  County. 
13th  Dist— W.  A.  MAZE,  Tipton  County. 

A  Delegate.  I,  for  one,  would  like  now  to  lifiten  to  Professor 
Butler's  lecture  on  birds.  I  move  that  we  have  his  address 
immediately,  as  some  of  the  members  will  leave  the  room  as 
the  hour  grows  later.     Carried  unanimously. 

Address  of  Prof.  Amos  Butler,  Secretary  Indiana  Academy  of 
Science,  on 


OUR  BIRDS,  AND  WHAT  THEY  DO  FOR  THE  FARMER, 

There  are  many  reasons  why  one  may  love  hirds.  The  sportsman  and  the  epi- 
cure each  has  a  reason  for  his  likes.  The  milliner,  with  an  eye  to  business,  gives 
another  explanation  of  the  interest  birds  posfess  The  artist  and  the  poet  each 
finds  subjects  for  pen  or  brush.  The  economist  notes  with  peculiar  interest  the 
Increasing  fund  of  knowledge  concerning  the  practical  relations  of  birds  to  man- 
kind. The  naturalist  appreciates  the  interest  each  feels  and  more.  He  enjoys  the 
pleasures  of  one,  combats  the  evil  results  of  the  demands  of  another,  delights  in 
the  reproduction  of  the  forin  or  hue  of  some  graceful  or  delicately  colored  bird, 
and  recognizes  the  interdep»'ndence  of  animals  and  plants,  and,  further,  the  de- 
pendence of  animal  forms  upon  each  other,  and  that  from  a  proper  appreci- 
ation of  these  imporUnt  facts  will  come  some  of  the  most  valuable  investigations 
of  our  age. 

8 — Agr. 
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There  are  some,  I  am  aware,  who  can  Dot  appreciate  the  interest  one  ta:ke8  in 
the  study  of  nature.  They  see  something  ridiculous  in  any  one  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  author  of  the  "  Ingoldshy  Legends '' — 

Would  pore  by  the  hour, 
O'er  a  weed  or  a  flower, 
Or  the  slugs  that  come  crawling  out  after  a  shower, 
Still  poking  his  nose  into  this  thing  or  that, 
At  a  gnat,  or  a  bat,  or  a  rat  or  a  cat, 
Or  great  ugly  things, 
All  legs  and  wings, 
With  nasty  long  tails,  armed  with  nasty  long  stings." 
Others  there  are  whose  science  is  well  described  in  the  idea  Wordsworth  gives 
us  of  that  of  Peter  Bell : 

"A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him — 
And  it  was  nothing  more.*' 

'Tis  probable  that  there  are  others  to  whom  the  term  scientist  at  once  suggests 
a  person  whose  mind  contains  a  very  miscellaneous  collection  of  incomprehensible 
and  unprononnceable  names,  who  might  proceed  to  enlighten  Peter  by  informing 
him  that  a  primrose  is  a  '^  Dicotyledonous  exogen,  with  a  monopetalous  corolla 
and  a  central  plaoentation ;  that  it  belongs  to  the  order  Primulacejie,  and  has  ob- 
lanceolate,  wrinkled,  radical  leaves ;  an  inferior  gamosepalous  calyx,  pentandious 
stamens,  and  a  syncarpous  superior  pistil,''  or  whatever  the  proper  terms  may  be. 
But  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  note  that  all  men  are  not  so. 

The  types  which  I  have  referred  to  are  passing  away. 

Practical  men  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  the  results  of  the  life  work  of 
each  are  best  assured  by  an  acquaintance  more  or  less  close  with  the  fruit  of  scien- 
tific investigation.  Ko  one  may  profit  more  by  such  a  familiarity  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  science  teaches  than  the  agriculturist,  and  I  feel  that  I  may  say, 
that  he  is  appreciating  that  fact  and  is  profiting  thereby. 

We  are  all  coming  to  think  of  science  as  that  which  gives  us  facts,  which  gives 
us  accurate  knowledge,  which  teaches  us  to  observe  and  to  think.  We  are  learning 
to  know  science,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson, ''  as  a  living  reality,"  as  a  faith- 
ful expounder  of  all  that  is  worth  knowing  and  that  can  be  known ;  as  an  existing 
power,  ever  anxious  in  its  unwearied  march  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  mankind ; 
and  best  of  all,  perhaps,  as  an  ever-willing  instructor  of  all  who  will  come  to  be 
taught. 

We  find  that  however  lowly  the  form  we  study,  be  it  animal  or  plant,  it  gives 
us  new  ideas  of  life,  it  brings  to  view  worlds  unknown  and  carries  our  thoughts 
into  realms  heretofore  unrealized.     We  may  appreciate  Wordsworth's  lines : 

"  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  does  bring, 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

The  study  of  birds  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  nature  and  that  of  the  economic 
relation  of  birds  but  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  greater  subject.  Yet^  how  great  it 
seems !    We  have  scarcely  begun  to  know  what  to  expect  from  the  great  amount  of 
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research  necessary  before  we  can  begin  to  appreciate  the  relations  of  birds  to  each 
other,  to  other  animals,  to  plants  and  to  man.  How  far-reaching  these  investiga- 
tionn  must  be,  we  can  not  see  nor  imagine.  When  we  begin  to  think  of  the  subject 
the  one  thought  that  fills  our  minds,  is,  how  little  has  been  done  in  this  great  field  ! 
Just  now,  under  the  direction  of  the  general  government,  work  of  great  importance 
is  being  done,  but  it  would  dou\)tleps  be  a  great  benefit  could  some  of  our  States,  if, 
indeed,  not  all  of  them,  f>hould  undertake  investigations  of  such  great  importance. 
All  knowledge  upon  this  subject  must  be  obtained  little  by  little,  line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  our  8tate  about  300  different  kinds  of  birds.  These 
are  known  as  residents  throughout  the  year;  summer  sojourners  and  winter 
sojourners,  as  they  spend  either  summer  or  winter  with  us.  Transients  or  forms 
which  spend  a  short  time  with  uk  in  spring  and  fall.  These  last  three  groups  are 
all  migratory — and  last,  the  rare  visitors  whose  scarcity  makes  them  noticeable. 
The  following  are  examples  of  each:  Residents — red- tailed  hawk, dove  and  song- 
sparrow.  Summer  sojourners — cat  bird,  purple  martin,  king  bird.  Winter 
sojourners — snow  bird,  tree  sparrow,  shorelark.  Transients— wild  geese,  gulls, 
snipe.  Bare  visitors — snowy  owl,  pelican.  One  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the 
nature  is  the  instinct  of  migration.  With  what  regularity  do  certain  forms  move 
from  North  to  South,  or  South  to  North !  How  accurate  the  intelligence  which 
causes  them  to  travel  from  within  the  frigid  realm  of  the  arctic  circle  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  vertical  tropical  sun ;  o'er  plain  and  forest  and  mountain,  o'er  river 
and  lake  and  ocean,  the  course  is  laid  and  so  true  in  the  chart  and  compass 
of  their  faith  that  each  returns  to  its  former  home  as  the  warm  air  of  spring 
awakens  the  sleepers  of  the  winter  time.  Within  our  State  may  be  said  to  be  the 
meeting  ground  of  several  groups  of  bird  forms.  Our  country  is  divided  into 
several  zoological  districts,  according  as  the  forms  seem  in  some  way  peculiar 
there^.  In  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  State  we  notice  a  tinge  of  Carolinian 
life  from  the  South  Atlantic  coast;  south-west  representatives  of  the  Louisiana 
fauna^  as  the  mocking  bird,  summer  tanager  and  snake  bird.  North-west  of  the 
prairie  forms  as  lark  finch,  western  meadow  lack,  yellow  headed  blackbird,  and 
in  the  north-east  the  Canadian  forms  appear,  represented  by  Bohemian  waxwing, 
snow  bunting  and  snow  owl. 

Within  our  limits  are  not  only  the  plain,  practical  birds,  but  are  many  famous 
for  their  beauty,  the  orioles,  cardinal,  tanagers  and  indigo  bird;  others  noted  for 
their  voices,  as  the  wood  thrush,  wrens,  Fong  sparrows,  and  brown  thrasher,  and 
still  others  that  have  been  honored  with  places  in  literature,  the  pewee,  bobolink, 
crossbill,  titmouse  and  meadow  lark.  But  I  must  now  turn  my  attention  to  the 
more  practical  part  of  my  subject.  It  seems  generally  understood  that  some  birds 
are  beneficial  and  others  are  injurious.  There  is  perhaps  also  a  middle  group 
which  hi^  not  yet  had  its  )nembers  classed  with  either  of  these,  b«>cauBe  no  reason 
has  appeared  for  so  doing.  To  some  extent  for  several  reasons  this  grouping, 
especially  when  localities  are  considered,  is  arbitrary.  The  bobolink  of  the  prairies 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois  is  known  as  ^'rice-bird''  in  the  rice  districts,  because  of  its 
love  for  rice,  which  makes  it  so  great  a  pest.     The  redwinged  blapkbird  which  h^ 
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such  a  good  reputation  amon^  ub  becomes  also  a  ravager  of  the  rice  fields.  The 
bronzed  grackle  or  cbmmoQ  blackbird  has  not  a  bad  record  in  Indiana,  but  in  the 
cornfields  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  the  destruction  they  cause  is  incalculable. 
My  remarks  therefore,  unless  otherwise  noted,  will  have  a  local  significance.  All 
animals  and  plants  increase  and  develop  in  accordance  with  their  surroundings. 
With  each  it  is  a  continual  strain,  a  persistent  effort  to  grow.  The  weeds  vie  with 
each  other  as  do  the  stalks  o!  wheat ;  the  ferns  grow  large  when  the  weaker  ones 
have  been  crowded  out,  just  as  the  larger  cottonwoods  grow  larger  because  the 
smaller  ones  have  died ;  the  weak  butterfly  dies  because  it  can  not  compete  with  its 
stronger  brother;  so  the  unit  in  the  sty  weakens  as  its  larger  relatives  grow  stronger, 
fiut  the  contest  is  not  between  individuals  of  a  kind  alone.  Flowers  and  weeds 
contend  for  the  mastery  as  do  muskrats  and  weasels ;  or  birds  and  grasshoppers. 
The  old  statement  that  in  some  countries  the  clover  crop  depends  upon  the  number 
of  old  maids  is  an  illustration,  which  though  a  joke,  is  in  point.  It  is  well  known 
that  without  the  visits  of  the  bumble  bee  the  red  clover  does  not  bear  seed; 
meadow  mice  are  great  enemies  of  bumble  bees,  while  cats  are  very  destructive  to 
these  mice,  and  as  old  maids  are  noted  for  their  fondness  of  cats  we  may  readily 
see  how  the  conclusion  was  reached.  Changes  of  conditions  tend  to  increase  or 
decrease  the  number  of  individuals  of  a  species.  If  the  changes  are  toward  more 
favorable  surroundings,  the  species  may  increase  in  number  very  rapidly.  When 
such  is  the  case  vigorous  measures  are  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  and  restore 
the  equilibrium.  This  is  noted  in  the  increase  of  such  forms  as  the  army  worm,  but 
with  them  appears  the  ichneumon  fly  to  reduce  the  number  and  hold  it  in  check. 
Many  instances  are  recorded  where,  when  insects  had  by  reason  of  favorable  con- 
ditions become  exceedingly  abundsnt,  not  only  did  the  number  of  enemies  increase, 
but  also  many  species  of  birds  and  mammals  forsook  their  accustomed  food  and 
lived  exclusively  upon  the  new-found  diet. 

It  is  in  the  relation  of  birds  to  insects  that  their  benefits  are  most  obvious. 
Many  species  are  insectivorous,  that  is,  the  greater  part  of  their  food  consists  of 
insects.  Birds  possess,  to  a  great  degree,  two  very  important  qualifications,  which 
are  worthy  of  consideration  :  1.  They  have  the  faculty  of  varying  their  food.  2. 
By  reason  of  their  wings  they  are  enabled  to  cover  great  areas  and  to  travel  long 
distances  in  search  of  food.  These  facts  doubtless  explain  the  increase  of  birds  in 
given  localities,  when  food  is  unusually  plentiful. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  species  is  a  thing  that  forms  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
consideration. 

With  species  that  produce  but  one  or  two  young  per  year,  the  increase  is 
simply  the  old  question  of  eaby  mathematics.  Species  which  produce  a  greater 
number  surprise  us  by  the  enormous  size  to  which  the  figures  grow,  but  the  wonder 
of  mathematical  results  appear  when  we  begin  to  figure  on  the  rapid  increase  of 
species  which  produce  several  large  broods  in  a  Tear.  Even  man,  should  no  repre- 
sentatives die,  will  double  in  26  years  and  in  less  than  1,000  years  there  would 
literally  not  be  standing  room  upon  the  globe.  Illustrations  of  the  increase  of 
forms  which  bring  forth  more  than  one  brood  are  numeroup.  We  may  see  such  in 
the  rapid  growth  of  pnmb^rs  of  the  ohinch-bug,  arm^  worm,  or  western  locaat. 
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Another  good  illustratioa  is  the  Engliph  sparrow.  From  1870-75  we  are  iDformed 
they  spread  over  500  square  miles;  1875-80, 15,640  square  miles;  1880-85,  500,760 
square  miles ;  1886,  516,500  square  miles. 

The  annual  pztension  of  their  range  on  our  continent  has  heen  something  like 
69,000  square  miles.  The  investigations  made  concfidrning  this  sparrow  seem  to 
show  that  it  would  be  very  safe  to  estimate  the  average  number  of  young  per  an- 
num per  pair  at  24.  If  these  were  half  of  opposite  sex  and  all  lived  ten  years,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  continuing  the  same  rate  of  increase,  we  are  told  by  some 
mathematicians  that  the  number  of  descendants  from  that  single  pair  would  be 
275,716,983,698. 

Climatic  conditions  are  prominent  fac.tors  in  calculating  the  increase  of  indi- 
viduals, and  periodical  extremely  unfavorable  seasons  seem  among  the  most  effect- 
ive checks.  Darwin  noted  that  in  the  winter  of  1854-55  probably  fonr-fifths  of 
the  birds  on  his  grounds  perished.  This  is  exceedingly  unusual,  for  authorities 
estimate  that  ten  per  cent,  is  an  extraordinary  severe  mortality  from  epidemics 
with  man. 

The  winter  of  1878-9  will  long  be  remembered  on  account  of  the  fact  that  our 
quail— Bob  Whites — were  almoRt  entirely  exterminated.  With  the  small  amount 
of  protection  that  has  been  afforded,  they  are  probably  now  as  abundant  as  before 
that  winter.  The  severe  cold  storms  which  occur  during  the  period  of  migration 
are  fearfully  destructive  to  the  little  travelers.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with  be- 
numbed or  dead  birds,  found  after  such  a  storm,  at  the  height  of  the  migrations. 
It  is  not  uncommon  at  such  times  to  find  the  shores  of  our  lakes  lined  with  the 
lifeless  forms  of  these  tiny  pilgrims,  which  have  fallen  victims  to  the  cold  and 
waves. 

Among  insects  that  most  concern  us  are  both  those  which  are  beneficial  and 
those  which  are  injurious.  The  former  are  so  recognized  because  they  prey  upon 
the  latter.  In  considering  the  value  of  birds  to  man  we  are  compelled  to  note  the 
sum  of  all  their  foods,  and  the  extended  range  of  the  influence  of  their  food 
habits.  A  bird  which  destroys  iojurious  insects  is  recognized  as  beneficial,  but 
shall  we  say  that  one  whose  food  is  largely  beneficial  forms  is'  injurious  ?  Perhaps 
not.  In  fact  it  would  seem  that  we  should  hardly  expect  the  beneficial  insect  to 
destroy  the  same  kind  of  injurious  ones  as  would  the  bird  whose  life  it  helps 
maintain. 

And  further  it  is  not  the  kinds  of  insects  whose  numbers  are  relatively  the 
same,  year  after  year,  which  are  the  most  injurious,  but  rather  those  forms  which 
yary  in  numbers  and  appear  at  unexpected  times  in  vast  hordes. 

The  dangerous  insects  are  these  oscillating  forms.  The  best  preventives  of 
excessive  nnmbers  is  by  protecting  proper  safeguards.  Save  those  insects  which 
would  act  as  an  important  restraining  influence  in  this  direction,  we  may  not  count 
the  value  of  other  so-called  beneficial  insects  above  that  of  their  food  value  in  pre- 
serving birds  which  are  mixed  feeders  and  consequently  are  available  as  sl  de- 
structive factor  when  any  unusual  increase  of  a  varying  insect  form  appears.  The 
fact  that  insects  are  great  destroyers  of  the  products  we  count  as  gain  is  well 
known.    Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  great  destruction  which  certain 
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Bpecies  have  caused,  with  which  jou  are  perhaps  very  familiar.  I  find  conTenient 
one  or  two  refereDces  to  estimates  of  that  kind  which  serve  to  emphasize  the  great 
importance  of  expert  stadj  of  the  relations  of  insects  to  plants,  and  to  their  enemies 
among  birds,  mammals  and  fishes. 

Mr.  Walsh,  ex-State  Entomologist  of  Illinois,  has  estimated  that  the  average 
annual  damage  done  hj  insects  in  that  State  amounts  to  $20,000,000,  which  amounts 
to  about  56  cents  per  acre. 

Referring  to  the  same  State  again  we  are  informed  that  the  average  value  of 
the  apple  crop  for  five  years  preceding  1884  was  about  $4,750,000,  concerning 
which  Prof.  Forbes  says  that  observations  and  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  possible  crop  is  sacrificed  each  year  to  a  single  insect — 
the  codling  moth. 

In  presentitfg  to  you  a  few  of  our  birds,  I  shall  select  some  from  the  different 
portions  of  the  farm :  From  the  meadow,  the  woodland,  the  marsh,  the  orchard 
and  lawn,  and  some  from  the  neighboring  riverside.  While  all  birds  are  of  inter- 
est and  value  to  us,  in  one  way  or  another,  those  with  which  we  are  surrounded  do 
most  interest  us. 

MEADOW. 

Bay-wing  fiuKTiNG.  field  sparrow,  two  sparrows,  whose  life  with  us  is 
spent  among  the  pasture  fields  and  meadows.  The  former  is  well  known  by  its 
grayish  color  and  the  two  outside  white  feathers  in  its  tail,  which  it  shows  when 
it  flies.  The  latter  much  resembles  the  chippy,  so  common  about  our  door-yards, 
but  is  slightly  larger  and  has  a  livelier,  louder  .song.  Both  live  on  seeds  and 
insects.  The  Bay-winged  Bunting,  known  also  as  the  Vesper  sparrow,  is  one 
of  the  birds  famous  in  literature.  John  Burroughs  has  introduced  him  around 
the  world.  He  says :  "  Have  you  heard  the  song  o!  the  Field  sparrow  7  (The 
Bay-wing  Bunting.)  If  you  have  lived  in  a  pastoral  country,  with  broad,  up- 
land pastures,  you  could  hardly  have  missed  him.  His  song  is  most  noticeable 
after  sundown,  when  other  birds  are  silent,  for  which  reason  he  has  been  aptly 
called  the  Vesper  sparrow.  The  farmer,  following  his  team  from  the  field  at 
dusk,  catches  his  sweetest  strain.  His  song  is  not  so  brisk  and  varied  as  that  of 
the  Song  sparrow,  being  softer  and  milder,  sweeter  and  more  plaintive.  Add 
the  best  parts  of  the  lay  of  the  latter  to  the  sweet,  vibrating  chant  of  the  Wood 
sparrow  (Field  sparrow),  and  you  have  the  evening  hymn  of  the  Vesper  bird — 
the  poet  of  the  plain,  unadorned  pastures.  Go  to  those  broad,  smooth,  up- 
lying  fields,' where  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  grazing,  and  sit  down  on  one  of  the 
warm,  clean  stones  and  listen  to  this  song.  On  every  side,  near  and  remote,  from 
out  the  short  grass  which  the  herds  are  cropping,  the  strain  rises.  Two  or  three 
long  silver  notes  of  rest  and  peace,  ending  in  some  subdued  trills  or  quavers,  con- 
stitute each  separate  song.  Often  you  will  catch  only  one  or  two  of  the  bars,  the 
breeze  having  blown  the  minor  part  away.  Some  unambitious,  unconscious  mel- 
ody, it  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  sounds  in  nature.  The  grass,  the  stones, 
the  stubble,  the  furrow,  the  quiet  herds,  the  warm  twilight  among  the  hills,  are  all 
subtly  expressed  in  song.    This  is  what  ^hey  are  least  capable  of. 
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WOODLAND. 

The  woodland  is  the  realm  of  mjBterj;  withoat  there  is  brightness  and  naught 
to  screen  the  birds ;  there  we  know  them  whether  in  oar  gardens,  along  our  fences 
or  upon  the  stubble.  In  the  woods  at  early  morning  the  trees  seem  alive.  The 
twittering,  chirping,  and  singing  comes  from  every  tree  and  not  often  among  the 
sombre  shades  do  we  see  the  authors,  much  less  recognize  thenl. 

The  Boex-BREASTSD  OBOSBEAK  is  oue  of  the  most  beautiful  songsters  of  the 
leafy  shades.  Throughout  the  southern  part  of  our  State  they  are  migrants,  but 
to  the  northward  their  striking  appearance  is  recognized  throughout  the  summer. 
These  birds  are  greatly  respected  throughout  their  summer  range  because  they  are 
destructive  to  the  Colorado  potato  beetle.  The  obeat  cbested  flt-catcheb  has 
been  termed  *'the  wild  Irishman  of  the  woodland."  The  foxy  appearance,  lively 
disposition,  odd  ways,  and  loud  voice  betray  a  character  which  is  worthy  of  ac- 
quaintance. They  devote  their  lives  to  such  useful  occupations  that  the  term 
''fly-catcher"  has  been  given  them  as  characteristic  of  their  insectivorous  habits. 
One  habit  is  always  interesting.  Whenever  it  is  possible  they  procure  the  cast-off 
skin  of  a  snake  to  put  in  their  nests  and  by  far  the  majority  of  nests  found  con- 
tain these  strange  ornaments. 

The  wood  fewee  is  a  relative  of  the  last,  and  equally  respected  for  the  good 
it  does.  Its  home  is  in  the  woodland,  whence  even  in  the  heat  of  midday  its  clear 
call  comes  to  one^s  ears.  The  scablet  tanageb  is  the  most  striking  bird  of  the 
woods.  Its  scarlet  body  and  black  wings  as  it  dashes  through  the  open  from 
among  the  green  may  be  compared  to  a  fireball,  but  few  would  imagine  the  plain 
green  bird  which  follows  was  his  wife.  They  range  throughout  the  State,  but  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  another  form — the  summbb  bedbibd,  vermilion 
without  black  wings,  is  perhaps  more  common. 


THE  MABSH. 

The  marsh  is  the  home  of  all  sorts  of  odd  things.  Some  birds  are  long-legged 
so  they  may  wade  and  are  known  as  waders.  Among  these  are  the  herons  and 
egrets;  others  have  long  toes,* so  they  may  walk  upon  the  shaky  sedges;  others 
have  long  bills  which  are  provided  with  soft  ends  so  they  may  distinguish  their 
food  by  feeling  it ;  others  again  are  very  small  and  slim,  they  seem  to  be  enabled 
to  squeeze  between  the  closely  growing  stalks  of  grass,  and  are  very  appropriately 
called  *'RaiIs."  They  are  all  an  interesting  and  beneficial  lot,  well  worthy  of  care. 
Most  familiar  to  us  are  the  birds  about  our  homes,  the  life  of  our  orchards  and 
lawns.    They  live  their  lives  very  near  us  and  we  become  intimate  with  them. 

Cuckoo. — Both  species  of  cuckoos  are  found  with  us  as  summer  residents. 
The  yellow-billed  much  more  commonly  southward  than  its  black-billed  relative 
which  ranges  farther  to  the  northward.  When  they  arrive  late  in  April  and  early 
in  May  they  are  found  scattered  over  the  sparser  woodland  and  among  our  groves 
and  orchards.    In  these  latter  and  in  neighboring  thickets  they  build  their  loosely 
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constracted  nests.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beneficial  birds  to  the  orchard- 
man. I  recall  one  experience  of  mj  own.  A  few  years  ago  I  wanted  a  cuckoo  or 
two  for  study  and  anxiously  awaited  their  arrival.  One  morning  I  heard  the 
peculiar  note  from  the  orchard,  which  told  me  they  had  come  with  the  warm 
southern  breezes  which  made  fhe  morn  so  delightful.  Hastily  taking  my  gun  I 
started  to  look  for  a  specimen.  A  day  or  two  before  I  had  noted  that  my  trees 
seemed  very  full  of  caterpillar-web^)  of  which  I  was  considering  the  best  plan  to 
rid  mvself.  As  I  entered  the  orchard  I  observed  a  cuckoo  just  over  a  large  cater- 
pillar nest,  which  it  seemed  to  be  tearing  to  pieces.  I  watched  it  and  it  seemed  to 
be  taking  out  the  insects  and  dropping  them  to  the  ground;  upon  going  towards 
the  tree  the  bird  flew  away.  I  started  to  see  what  it  had  been  doing  that  seemed 
po  strange,  when  I  found  the  cuckoo  had  been  picking  out  the  insects,  pressing  the 
juices  out  of  the  body  and  dropping  the  hairy  skins  to  the  ground.  I  looked 
further  and  the  orchard  reemed  to  be  alive  with  these  birds,  each  one  intent  upon 
performing  the  same  mission.  After  watching  for  a  time  I  was  called  away.  At 
noon  I  again  visited  the  orchard  but  could  not  find  a  cuckoo,  neither  could  I  find 
a  caterpillar  alive.  Every  nest  had  been  torn  to  pieces  and  the  entire  host  of  in- 
sects^destroyed.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  birds  that  we  now  hold 
sacred  at  my  home. 

Orchard  Oriolb. — This  is  another  of  the  birds  that  should  be  put  far  up  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  ''star  list"  of  beneficial  birds.  The  orchard  is  its  home.  Here 
it  marries,  and  among  the  branches  of  some  thrifty  apple  tree,  high  up  towards 
the  top,  the  nest  is  made  of  green  grass  blades,  and  within  this  little  home  a  broa<l 
of  young  ones  is  reared.  They  have  not  the  color  of  the  male,  but  rather  for  the 
first  two  years  of  life  the  general  appearance  of  the  female,  save  that  in  second  year 
the  young  males  have  a  black  throat  patch.  Throughout  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer they  remain  almost  exclusively  in  the  orchard,  feeding  almost  entirely  upon 
insects.  Mr.  Wideman  tells  us  that  they  seem  to  have  no  desire  for  apples;  a  juicy 
pear  is  occasionally  sampled,  sometimes  a  few  grapes  are  tasted,  but  not  many  were 
eaten.  Cherries  were  favorite  fruit  and  more  of  them  were  eaten  than  of  any  other 
kind.  They  spend  much  time  among  the  grape  vines,  where  they  are  very  de- 
structive to  insects.  In  common  with  other  members  of  the  family  they  have  a 
habit  of  inserting  the  bill  in  an  object  and  by  opening  it,  slitting  the  object.  By 
this  means  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  the  insects  in  the  cocoons,  which  would 
otherwise  be  out  of  reach.  In  late  summer,  after  the  youngsters  can  handle  their 
wings  well,  when  the  insects  of  the  orchard  have  for  the  most  part  been  destroyed, 
save  those  in  the  apples,  the  entire  family  may  be  found  among  the  corn  fields  and 
in  the  meadows,  still  pursuing  the  same  relentless  war  upon  the  insects. 

Blackcafped  and  Carolina  Chickadee,  Trifted  Titmouse,  Carolina 
Nuthatch. — These  are  the  little  birds  we  know  best  about  home  but  who  fre- 
quent the  entire  farm.  They  are  busy  little  fellows  who  are  with  us  the  year 
round,   whose  lives  are  made  up  of  good  deeds. 

Carolina  Wren,  Bewick*s  Wren,  House  Wren,  W^inter  Wren. — The 
mention  of  these  names  recalls  at  once  the  old  place  with  all  its  sacred  memories 
At  once  the  nest  on  the  wood-house  beam,   or  on   the  smoke-house  brace,  is 
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recalled  to  mind  and  with  it  thoughta  of  a  pair  of  busy  little  brownish  bodies, 
whose  efforts  were  ever  for  our  welfare  and  enjoyment. 

The  Carolina  and  Bewitk's  Wrens  are  confined  in  their  range  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  The  house  wren  is  be^t  known  in  the  northern  part  and  the 
winter  wren  in  the  colder  months  is  occasionally  seen,  but  payees  its  summer  far  to 
the  north. 

Wabbling  Vireo  is  a  sweet- voiced  little  fellow  in  drab  clothes  who  frequents 
our  lawns  and  orchards,  from  April  to  September,  where  his  particular  work  seems 
to  be  to  keep  filled  the  mouths  of  four  to  six  little  fellows  in  a  beautifnl  hanging 
nest.  They  have  accepted  as  their  portion  of  the  farm  work  the  task  of  keeping 
free  from  insects  the  smaller  limbs  and  foilsge  of  our  fruit  and  shade  trees.  The 
yellow  warbler  is  a  companion  of  theirs,  spending  about  the  same  time  with  us 
and  sharing  the  same  kind  of  work.  Its  beautiful  color  causes  it  to  be  easily 
recognized.  Along  the  riverside  are  many  forms,  some  peculiar,  others  represen- 
tatives of  more  widely  ranging  kinds. 
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Upon  the  sand  bars  are  plover,  sandpipers  and  occasionally  a  heron.  From 
the  wide-ppreading  limbs  of  the  sycamore  and  drooping  branches  of  the  elm  are 
swung  the  pendulous  nests  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole,  the  bird  which  wears  the 
brilliant  livery  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  hence  bears  his  name.  They  are  found 
most  frequently  iu  the  vicinity  of  water,  where  they  lead  lives  similar  to  tbeir 
orchard  inhabiting  relative.  In  the  same  trees  may  be  seen  on  many  limbs  the 
nests  of  the  Bronzed  Qrackle — the  common  blackbird.  Investigations  have 
shown  that  in  States  in  our  latitude  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year  or 
until  late  fall  the  principal  food  of  these  garrulous  birds  is  insects;  these  doubtless 
many  times  pay  for  the  corn  eaten  later.  The  Bobolink,  so  favorably  known 
throughout  the  northern  part  of  our  State  as  a  summer  resident,  a  beautiful  song- 
ster and  beneficial  bird,  has  another  side  to  iUi  history.  It  sails  under  other  colors 
when  away  from  the  place  of  its  nativity.  With  us  it  is  the  bobolink ;  as  it  goes 
south  in  the  fall  it  becomes  the  ortolan,  reed  bird,  rice  bird,  and  in  the  West  In- 
dies, butter  bird.  The  following  words,  taken  from  reports  of  the  Ornithologist  of 
the  XJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection :  "  One 
of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  Southern  States,  the  cultivation  of  rice,  is 
crippled  and  made  precarious  by  the  biennial  attacks  of  birds.'  But  the  bird  which 
does  more  injury  than  all  the  rest  is  the  bobolink.  To  prevent  total  destruction  of 
the  crop  during  the  period  of  bird  invasion,  thousands  of  men  and  boys,  called 
**  bird  minders,"  are  employed,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of  powder  are 
burned,  and  millions  of  birds  are  killed.  Still  ihe  number  of  birds  invading  the 
rice  fields  each  year  seems  in  no  way  diminished,  and  the  aggregate  loss  they  occa- 
sion is  about  $2,000,000.  Mr.  Hazzard,  a  South  Carolina  planter,  writes  that  they 
place  a  person  with  a  gun  to  every  four  or  five  acres  of  rice  and  shoots  from  daylight 
to  sunset.    After  all  this  expense  the  loss  seldom  is  l^ss  than  five  bushels  of  rice  per 
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■ 
acre.  On  his  plantation  are  employed  in  the  season  about  100  bird  minders,  who 
shoot  from  three  to  five  25-pound  kegs  of  powder  daily,  to  which  if  the  shot  and 
cartridges  are  added,  one  may  get  some  idea  of  the  expense  one  planter  is  put  to. 
The  RED- WINGED  BLACKBiBD  with  US  has  proveu  by  its  record  that  it  is  a  valuable 
bird,  but  it  also  has  another  aspect  to  its  character.  What  the  bobolinks  axe  to 
the  rice  growers  of  the  South  Atlantic  coast  the  redwings  are  to  the  rice  growers  of 
Louisiana.  Everywhere  in  the  Atlantic  coast  rice-growing  district,  they  rank 
second  as  to  ravages,  but  here,  on  the  gulf,  they  come  first.  One  planter,  speaking 
of  these  birds,  says :  **  I  have  known  rice  crops  to  be  destroyed  to  the  extent  of 
over  50  per  cent  While  this  is  an  extreme  case,  a  damage  and  expense  of  from 
$5  to  $10  per  acre  is  very  common."  The  problem  presented  by  these  two  cases  is, 
does  the  good  these  birds  do  at  the  North  ofiket  the  damage  they  cause  at  the 
South?    If  not,  what  is  our  duty? 

One  bird  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  the  Carolina  Parakeet. 
These  birds  formerly  covered  much  of  our  State,  frequenting  our  river  valleys, 
where  in  the  fall  they  won  the  farmer's  appreciation  by  their  wholesale  destruction 
of  "  cuckle-burrs."  I  make  this  tribute  to  their  memory  because  they  have  now 
departed  from  us,  and  only  live  in  the  recollections  of  our  older  citizens,  who  know 
much  concerning  their  habits  and  former  distribution  over  the  State,  which  should 
be  written  for  the  benefit  of  science. 

Hawks  and  Owls. — There  are  a  number  of  kinds  of  hawks  and  owls  found 
in  this  State.  The  Sparrow,  Sharp-shinned,  Coopers,  Bed-tailed,  Red- 
SHOULDEBED  AND  Marsh  Hawks  are  the  most  common.  The  Screech, 
Barred,  Ix>ng-eared,  Short-eared  and  Great  Horned  are  familiar  t6  you. 
The  impression  at  one  time  prevailed  that  these  birds  are  largely  injurious,  but 
such  is  not  the  case,  and  many  observing  farmers  have  learned  that  fact  After 
-  pursuing  investigations  for  several  years,  several  independent  investigators  turned 
the  results  of  their  work  over  to  the  Government,  where  the  investigations  were 
carried  on  by  the  Ornithologist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Enough  is  known  of  the  results  of  the  work  to  prove  that  they  are  eminently  ben- 
eficial. Of  1,072  stomachs  examined,  89  were  empty,  57  contained  poultry,  20 
game  birds,  177  other  birds,  528  mice,  137  other  mammals,  51  reptiles  and  batra- 
chiabs,  255  insects.    Poultry  was  found  in  3.6  per  cent.,  and  mice  in  64.4  per  cent. 

The  Jay  Bird  is  a  bird  which  always  reminds  me  of  the  meanest  boy  in  a 
school,  who  no  one  likes  or  has  a  good  word  for,  because  he  has  no  feelings,  no 
respect,  nothing  but  a  cruel  desire  to  torture  other  creatures  and  be  generally 
hated.  To  some  extent  the  bird  deserves  this,  for  they  are  known  to  have  a  great 
love  for  killing  the  young  of  other  birds  and  for  destroying  their  eggs.  They  are 
tax  gatherers  from  our  orchards  and  fruit  farms,  to  a  considerable  extent.  They 
destroy  insects  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  the  good 
they  do  is  sufiicient  to  ofiset  the  other  side  of  the  account.  The  species  should  not 
be  finally  condemned  until  the  evidence  has  been  thoroughly  collected,  and  under- 
stood, but  in  cases  where  they  prove  themselves  seriously  destructive,  stringent 
fneasures  should  be  used* 
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TxLLOw- BILLED  Woodpecker  U  id  mild  wioiera  >  winter  resident  with  ni 
in  Tarring  nnmben.  In  severe  winters  the?  are  not  present,  but  daring  the 
autumn  and  spring  are  common.  This  bird  is  tbe  typical  "sapsncker,"  and  is  the 
onlj  one  which  should  bear  that  name.  The7  are  very  injurious  to  fruit  trees, 
and  to  man  J  trees  on  onr  lawns,  especially  the  while  and  Norwaj  pines,  soft  maple, 
and  sugar  maple.  Thej  perforate  the  trunks  and  limbe  o(  trees,  with  holes 
arranged  closely  in  circles,  or  in  npiral  lines,  which  girdle  tbe  trees  completely, 
sometimes  killing  them,  and  often  so  weakening  them  that  a  heavy  gust  of  wind 
will  snap  them  off.  Perhaps,  did  they  spend  the  summer  with  us  we  might  God 
■omathingof  vslue  to  compensate  for  their  hsbita  of  deetruclion,  but  sitice  they 
are  but  sojourners  with  ns,  we  receive  little  good  from  their  presence.  The  feeling 
concerning  the  robin  in  the  South,  is  similar  to  this.  The  people  down  there  win- 
ter them  and  fatten  them,  and  claim  they  do  them  nothing  but  harm,  hence  they 
should  kill  them;  but  the  robin  has  some  value  with  them  as  a  food  bird,  or  as 
they  might  say,  a  game  bird. 

The  Enolibh  Sparrow  as  we  know  it,  properly  the  Eatopean  Honse  Spar- 
row, has  had  his  hearing  at  court,  and  the  verdict  of  guilty  has  beea  rendered. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  very  elaborate  report 


of  the  investigations  which  have  been  made,  and  I  think  any  one  may  obtain  it 
by  writing  for  il.  They  are  shown  to  be  undesirable  aliens,  whose  presence  we 
may  come  to  regret  as  much  ai  that  o(  certain  foreigners  who  seem  destined  to 
propagate  more  of  the  evils  of  their  civilLzatiaD,  or  rather  lack  of  civiliiation, 
than  to  be  elevated  by  the  uplifting  spirit  of  liberty.  The  effects  of  the  species  to 
the  hwticnltDrist  an  shown.    Grapes  buffer  more,  perhape,  than  any  other  fruit, 
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bat  applee,  pears,  peaches,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  gooseberries  and 
cherries  are  all  prey  to  their  omniverous  appetites.  They  also  eat  many  of  the 
vegetables  in  our  gardens,  and  are  especially  destructive  to  young  pea-vines. 
Sometimes  they  have  taken  clean  the  greater  part  of  a  planting  just  after  sprouts 
emerged  from  the  ground.  They  feast  upon  everything  that  is  fit  to  eat,  seeming 
to  be  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  different  portions  of  our  country.  They  kill 
the  young,  destroy  the  nests,  and  drive  off*  other  birds,  besides  defacing  shrubbery 
and  buildings,  and  making  of  themselves  nuisances  generally.  They  occasionally 
eat  insects,  but  it  is  not  usual  for  them  to  do  so,  save,  perhaps,  to  feed  their  young. 
In  some  States  the  species  is  deprived  of  protection  and  made  an  outlaw.  In 
others  a  bounty  is  paid  per  head,  while  most  of  the  States  give  it  the  same  protec- 
tion given  native  birds.  Under  our  new  law  the  English  sparrow  is  unprotected, 
and  in  order  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  distinguish  it  I  am  enabled-,  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Chief  of  Division  of  Economic  Ornithology  and 
Mammalogy  of  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  insert  a  cut  of  the 
male  English  sparrow.    I  regret  that  no  cut  of  the  female  was  available. 

This  brings  me  to  the  thought  that  the  people  of  our  State  should  demand 
that  some  provision  be  made  by  our  l^ws  for  its  exemption  from  the  protection  de- 
sired for  native  birds.  In  that  connection  I  might  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  present  law  does  not  protect  native  birds ;  it  does  not  do  what  it  was  in- 
tended it  should.  Some  of  the  species  mentioned  are  not  native,  bat  rather  are 
foreign,  and  many  of  our  most  beneficial  species  are  not  included.  No  provision 
is  made  for  the  scientific  investigation  of  birds,  with  reference  either  to  educa- 
tion or  to  their  habits  and  foods,  so  very  important  to  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture. The  desirability  of  a  biological  study,  a  study  of  the  distribution, 
relationships  and  value  of  the  animal  and  plant-life  of  our  State,  is,  I  think, 
undoubtedly  very  desirable.  Other  States  have  been  amply  provided  for  in  this 
respect,  but  those  interested  in  this  State  have  not  heretofore  taken  the  matter 
in  hand.  The  great -objection  has  been  the  expense.  But,  really,  do  you  think 
any  rea.aonable  expense  would  have  been  too  great  when  the  economic  results  are 
considered  ?  At  this  time  I  am  prepared,  however,  to  suggest  a  way*by  which 
the  results  may  be  obtained  at  very  little  expense.  The  Indiana  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence has  presented  annually,  at  its  meetings,  the  results,  in  concise  form,  of  the 
investigations  of  its  members  concerning  the  biology  of  the  State,  embodying  the 
greater  part  of  the  year's  investigations  of  a  number  of  very  able  men,  which 
may  all  be  made  available  to  our  agriculturists,  students  and  investigators  if  the 
State  will  appropriate  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  editing  and  printing  them.  The 
Academy  would  also  plan  its  work  to  conduct  a  biological  survey  of  the  State, 
free  of  expense,  save  publication.  May  I  not  suggest  that  a  resolution  passed  by 
this  meeting,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  present  bird  laws  are  unsatis- 
factory, and  would  be  of  much  better  service  if  patterned  after  the  excellent  laws 
in  force  in  some  of  our  sister  States,  amended  to  suit  our  conditions. 

Senator  Urmston  presented  such  a  law  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  but 
it  failed  of  passage,  with  a  host  of  other  bills.  (The  bill  proposed  was  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  last  session,  and  is  now  a  law.)  It  would  be  a  credit  to 
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our  State,  and  a  great  benefit  to  all  with  whose  busineas  the  birds  are  closely  re- 
lated, and  indirectly  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  State.  The  necessity  for  such 
action  beoomes  imperative  whf n  we  observe  the  records  of  the  fearful  destruction 
of  birds  for  the  purpose  of  decoration.  Our  higher  feelings  are  aroused.  We 
recognize  the  direct  contribution  of  beneficial  factors  we  are  forced  to  make  to 
popular  clamor.  We  are  shocked  at  the  awful  sacrifice  laid  upon  the  altar  of 
fashion.  A  very  suggestive  article  upon  this  subject^  by  Olive  Thome  Miller, '  re- 
cently published,  contains  the'  following  words  : 

^'Consider  how  greatly  the  beauty  and  delight  of  nature  depends  upon  those 
living  and  moving  creatures.    Think  of 

Flowers  unvisited,  mornings  unsung, 

Sea  ranges,  care  of  the  wings  that  air  swung. 

"Conceive  of  the  meadow,  without  its  bobolinks;  the  dawn  without  its  robin 
chorus;  the  twilight  without  th^  hymn  of  the  thrush.  Fancy  the  wood  silent, 
empty  of  bird  life ;  the  shrubbery  deserted  by  the  yellow-bird  and  song  sparrow. 
Picture  the  desolation  of  the  glorious  June  with  no  voice  to  express  it,  no  bird  to 
set  it  to  music." 

Let  us  stand  by  our  friends.  See  that  they  are  given  proper  protection.  En- 
courage a  spirit  of  investigation,  which  will  inform  us  of  their  actual  relations 
to  us,  and  arouse  a  sentiinent  in  favor  of  enforcing  the  enactment  of  such  laws 
when  passed. 

Mr.  Charles  Howland,    I  oflFer  the  following  resolution,  which 
the  Secretary  will  read  : 

Be  it  Besolvedf  That  we,  the  Delegate  Board  and  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  Indiana,  memorialize  the  Legislature  of  our  State  for  the  passage  of  an  act 
which  will  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  for  editing  and  printing  the  results 
of  the  Investigations  of  the  Indiana  Academy  of  Science,  concerning  the  plant 
and  animal  life  of  the  State,  which  are  so  very  important  to  the  various  industries 
of  the  State,  and  especially  to  agriculture. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  By  the  Delegate  Board  and  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  that  we  memorialize  the  Legislature  of  our  State  for  the 
passage  of  a  law,  modeled  after  those  most  effectual  in  several  Eastern  States,  for 
the  proper  protection  of  native  insectivorous  birds,  with  special  provision  for  their 
study,  with  relation  to  science,  education,  and  their  economic  relations;  and  that 
we  commend  the  work  of  the  Indian/i  Academy  of  Science,  looking  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  this  result. 

Mr.  Howland.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  satisfied  that  ornithology  has  not  been  taught 
as  fully  as  it  should  have  been  in  the  past,  and  I  am  pleased, 
to  know  that  the  Academy  of  Science  is  making  investigation 
in  a  direction  that  is  going  to  do  much  good  for  us.  I  feel 
certain  that  any  one  who  has  a  garden  or  an  orchard,  or  who  i* 
raising  plants  of  any  kind,  realizes  that  annually  he  loses  ten 
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times  the  amount  that  would  be  required  on  his  part  to  place 
this  science  in  a  position  that  it  might  be  better  understood  by 
all  people  interested  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  It  is 
plain  to  my  mind,  for  I  have  discovered  in  my  own  orchard  a 
certain  scale  that  is  aifecting  the  trees,  that  we  need  something 
of  this  kind  to  aflPbrd  us  proper  protection.  I  have  further  ob- 
served that  the  enemy  of  that  insect  that  is  so  destructive  is 
right  now  on  the  track  and  has  relieved  the  trees  of  that  insect 
that  is  sucking  the  very  life-blood  from  them.  You  have  also 
noticed  it  in  the  flower  garden.  You  have  seen  your  wife  and 
daughters  fighting  this  insect.  Let  us  have  an  enactment  that 
will  help  these  workers.  Let  every  one  present  vote  for  the 
resolutions. 

Prof,  Latta.  When  at  an  institute  recently,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  a  farmer's  wife  making  observations  on 
the  woodpecker  family,  and  I  thought  if  the  farmers  through- 
out the  State  'had  such  definite  knowledge  of  the  birds  as  to 
know  who  were  friendly  and  who  unfriendly,  they  could  give 
more  intelligent  attention  to  the  birds  and  their  proper  pro- 
tection. I  happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Butler  is  an  indeftitigable 
worker  in  this  line,  and  I  know  of  his  work  in  booking  the 
facts  gleaned  from  all  over  this  State,  and  I  know  he  knows 
who  the  friendly  and  who  the  unfriendly  birds  are,  and  I  am 
sure  that  through  him  we  could  secure  some  good  legislation. 

Mr.  Lockkart,  He  speaks  of  the  address  delivered  at 
Auburn,  in  my  district.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hind,  the  lady  who  has 
given  the  matter  so  much  thought,  recently  wrote  me  a  letter 
asking  if  I  thought  the  Legislature  would  do  something  for 
the  protection  of  our  insectiverous  birds.  She  wr9te  me  to 
know  if  our  organization  had  prepared  a  resolution  for  that 
purpose,  but  our  organization  failed  to  prepare  a  resolution. 
I  think,  as  a  farmer,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  of  more  interest 
to  us  than  on  this  particular  question.  The  roving  of  these 
hunters  on  our  grounds,  killing  off^  the  very  birds  that  we 
wish  to  keep,  is  very  damaging  to  us. 

Prof.  Huston.  I  suspect  that  Prof.  Butler  has,  through  mod- 
esty,  omitted  an  important  matter  in  this:     The  Indiana  Acad- 
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emy  of  Science  is  made  up  of  men  standing  very  high  in  the 
line  of  workers  to  this  end.  These  men  are  doing  this  work 
for  nothing,  and  they  are  doing  a  work  that  bears  fruit  for  the 
whole  State  of  Indiana.  These  men  do  these  things  when, 
with  the  same  amount  of  labor,  they  might  be  directing  their 
attention  to  making  money,  but  they  are  willing  to  do  this  for 
the  people,  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  work.  The 
next  thing  is  to  have  their  work  printed  and  transmitted  to  the 
people.  These  valuable  papers  are  given  to  the  people,  and 
not  alone  to  those  who  can  come  here  and  hear  them,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  these  papers  pub- 
lished.    They  bear  so  directly  upon  the  industries  of  this  State. 

Chair,  What  will  you  do  with  the  resolutions  offered  by 
Mr.  Rowland? 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously. 

Chair.  I  will  say  now  that  that  ends  our  specific  program 
for  to-day,  but  we  have  several  papers  here  that  are  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Delegate  Board.  They  are  subject  to  your  call, 
and  you  can  have  them  at  any  time. 

A  Delegate.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  paper  on  "  The  Money 
Value  of  Fertilizers,''  by  Prof.  II.  A.  Huston. 

MONEY  VALUE  OF  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 

The  only  iDgredieots  of  a  commercial  fertilizer  that  may  he  said  to  have  an 
appreciahle  trade  value  to  the  farmer  are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  other  substances  contained  in  the  fertilizers  that  are  use- 
ful in  plant  growth,  such  as  sulphur  and  lime  compounds,  and  in  some  cases  com- 
pounds of  the  zeotite  group  that  are  of  value  in  retaining  fertilizing  material, 
but  the  land  would  be  of  very  exceptional  character  which  was  not  already  well 
supplied  with  these  substances. 

The  farmers  of  this  State  have  had  over  100  different  brands  of  fertilizers  of- 
fered to  them  during  the  past  year.  With  very  few  exceptions,  these  have  been  of 
good  quality,  and  well  up  to  their  guaranteed  composition.  But  because  the  ma- 
terial entering  into  a  commercial  fertilizer  is  of  good  quality,  and  the  goods  are 
as  they  are  represented,  it  does  not  follow,  necessarily,  that  it  will  be  a  good  invest- 
ment for  a  farmer  to  buy  the  goods.  And  this  brings  us  directly  to  the  distinction 
between  the  money  value  and  the  agricultural  value  of  fertilizers.  The  money 
value  may  be  very  closely  approximated  from  a  chemical  analysis,  which  shows 
the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  present.  These  three  sub- 
stances are  articles  that  are  in  the  market,  and  hence  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  e^ch 
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is  readily  obtained.  From  the  aD&lysis  and  the  market  rates  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
the  money  value  of  a  ton  of  any  fertilizer.  But  while  the  money  value  may  be 
thus  obtained,  the  farmer  needs  to  know  something  more,  he  especially  needs  to 
know  the  agricultural  value — that  is,  the  value  of  the  increase  of  crops  due  to  the 
use  of  the  fertilizer.  This  can  only  be  determined  by  experimenting  on  his  own 
fields.  Since  the  number  of  brands  of  fertilizers  is  already  large,  and  continually 
increasing,  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  to  experiment  with  all  the  differ- 
ent brands.  Nor  would  it  be  best  to  approach  the  question  in  this  way,  even  did 
this  difficulty  not  exist.  The  simplest  and  cheapest  way  is  to  make  field  experi- 
ments with  the  separate  ingredients  that  give  value  to  the  fertilizer.  Until  this 
has  been  done,  the  farmer  is  really  working  in  the  dark.  It  would  be  poor  econ- 
omy to  add  a  heavy  dresiting  of  potash  to  land  that  already  had  enough  of  that 
compound,  and  so  on  with  the  other  fertilizing  ingredients. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  money  value  of  a  fertilizer,  we  must  assume  that  the 
farmer  knows  what  his  land  needs.  Then  there  are  presented  for  his  consideration 
a  number  of  brands  of  fertilizer,  each  containing  the  substances  he  desires  to  pur- 
chase. The  question  is.  Which  one  is  the  most  economical  for  him  to  buy  ?  For 
example,  we  will  suppose  that  he  needs  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  that 
two  samples  are  presented  from  which  he  may  select.  Now,  there  is  given  the 
analysis  of  each  brand,  and  the  trade  values  of  each  ingredient  are  known.  From 
these  he  may  calculate  the  sum  for  which  he  could  buy  the  ingredients  and  make 
his  own  fertilizer. 

Suppose  the  two  samples  have-the  following  composition: 


Lbs.  Peb  Hundrsd. 


1. 


Available  phosphoric  acid |      13.47 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid 7.75 


Nitrogen 
Potash  (K.  20) 


1.82 
0.00 


7.94 
4.04 
2.00 
0.00 


Now,  the  market  rate  for  available  phosphoric  acid  is,  say,  8  cents  per  pound ; 
for  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  3  cents  per  pound ;  and  for  nitrogen,  17  cents  per 
pound. 

Now,  one  ton  of  these  goods  would  contain : 


1. 


Ibd. 


lbs. 


Available  phosphoric  acid 
Insoluble  phosphoric  acid 
Nitrogen 


13.47X20=269.4 
7.76X20=155.0 
1.82X20-r  3G.4 


2. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


7.94X20=158.8 
4.04X20=  80.8 
2.00X20-=  40.0 
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Then  the  trade  value  of  No.  1  becomes : 

269.4  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid  at  8c $21  55 

165.0  Ibe.  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  at  3c  .   .   « 4  65 

36.4  lbs.  nitrogen  at  17c 6  18 

Total : $32  38 

And  for  ^o.  2 : 

158.8  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid  at  8c $12  70 

80.8  lbs.  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  at  3c 2  42 

40.0  lbs.  nitrogen  at  17c 6  80 

Total $21  92 

In  these  calculations  we  have  assumed  that  the  nitrogen  was  derived  from 
organic  sources  of  the  best  kind,  such  as  dried  blood,  azotine  or  finely  ground 
bone,  and  that  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  is  from  ground  bone.  If  it  were  from 
rock  phosphate^  it  should  be  rated  at  2  cents  per  pound.  Nitrogen  derived  from 
less  desirable  sources  should  be  rated  lower. 

Now,  suppose  No.  1  is  offered  at  $40.00  per  ton,  and  No.  2  at  $26.00 — 

Then,  $40.00  —  $32.38  =  $7.62,  or  an  advance  of  19.05  per  cent. 
And,      26.00—    21.92=    4.08,      "  "        15.70      " 

These  advances  represent  the  manufacturers'  and  dealers'  return  for  mixiug, 
bagging,  and  freight  and  profit.  Both  the  above  brands  may  be  taken  as  examples 
of  the  large  class  of  nitrogenous  superphosphates. 

Ground  bone  occupies  an  important  place  in  our  fertilizer  trade ;  as  nearly  as 
I  can  learn  the  price  ranges  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  per  ton.  This  would 
make  the  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid  present  in  this  bone  from  four  to  six  cents 
per  pound,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  bone. 

In  case  fertilizers  contain  potash  the  method  of  calculating  the  value  is  the 
same,  the  rate  for  potash  in  the  form  of  sulphate  being  six  cents  per  pound  of 
actual  potash,  and  for  potash  in  the  form  of  muriate,  four  and  one- half  cents  per 
pound  of  actual  potash.  Special  and  unusual  forms  of  fertilizers  are  occasionally 
met  with.  Two  of  these  have  recently  been  discussed  by  Prof.  Plumb  in  Bulletin 
No.  32,  of  the  Experimental  Station. 

Prepared  chemicals  are  sometimes  mixed  and  sold  directly.  The  impression 
naturally  is  that  these  goods  have  a  much  higher  fertilizing  value  than  the  usual 
line  of  fertilisers. 
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Let  as  figure  on  one  of  these 


Lbs.  Per  100.  ;  Lbs.  Per  Ton 


The  analysis  shows — 

Available  phosphoric  acid 
Insoluble  phosphoric  acid 

Nitrogen 

Potash 


108.2 

000.0 

16.6 

151.8 


108.2  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid  at  8c $8  66 

16.6  lbs.  nitrogen  at  17c .  2  82 

151.8  lbs.  potash  as  sulphate  at  6c 9  11 


Add  20  per  cent,  for  expense 


$20  59 
4  12 

$24  71 


This  would  be  a  full  price  for  this  sample,  since  the  expense  of  mixing  is  rela- 
tively small.  Now,  it  should  \>e  clearly  understood  that  this  method  of  calculat- 
ing the  value  of  fertilizers  does  not  give  any  certain  information  as  to  what  return 
may  be  expected  from  the  use  of  any  fertilizer.  This  return  is  the  agricultural 
value.  The  money  value  is  of  service  in  protecting  farmers  against  exhorbitant 
prices,  and  in  telling  them  which  one  of  several  samples  gives  him  the  most  plant 
food  for  his  money ;  while  the  analysis  protects  them  from  buying  material  not 
needed  by  them  for  their  land,  however  valuable  the  material  may  be  for  other 
purposes  or  places. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  fertilizers  should  be  purchased 
for  their  agricultural  value.  This  value  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment, 
and  such  experiments  must  include  several  terms.  The  returns  yielded  by  any 
fertilizer  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  ingredients  of  the  fertilizer,  the 
crop  raised,  the  rainfall,  drainage  and  other  factors. 

The  above  considerations  of  money  value  pertain  only  to  the  use  of  fertilizers 
for  a  single  crop  and  season,  but  a  farmer  is  supposed  to  hold  his  land  as  a  perma- 
nent investment,  and  while  the  use  of  a  special  commercial  fertilizer  may  be  all 
right  for  a  single  crop,  the  first  duty  of  a  business-like  farmer  is  to  study  the 
needs  of  his  soil,  and  then  adopt  a  system  of  crops  and  fertilization  that  will  yield 
large  returns  and  leave  his  land  in  good  condition. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  three-fourths  of  the  $1,000,000  which  Indiana  farmers 
spend  annually  for  fertilizers  is  wasted;  not  because  the  goods  are  of  poor  quality, 
but  because  the  farmers  do  not  know  what  their  lands  need,  and  hence  pay  for 
valuable  fertilizing  material  for  which  they  have  no  use.  I  believe  that  most  of 
the  lands  of  Indiana  become  exhausted  of  nitrogen  long  before  the  supply  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  e^^hauated.    On  such  land  only  nitrogen  com- 
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pounds  woald  be  needed  for  some  years.  Now,  suppose  that  a  farmer  used  ground 
bone  on  such  land.  The  ground  bone  will  cost  him,  saj,  $28  per  ton.  In  a  ton 
there  are  about  $8  worth  oi  nitrogen  and  $20  worth  of  phosphoric  acid.  If  he 
had  known  the  real  need  of  his  soil  he  could  have  utilized  the  entire  sum  for 
nitrogen,  instead  of  spending  $20  for  phosphoric  acid,  which  will  bring  him  no 
immediate  return. 

I  have  confined  the  discussion  of  the  money  value  of  fertilizers  to  specific  ex- 
amples, because  the  tables  of  different  brands  with  their  composition  and  relative 
money  value  are  annually  furnished  to  the  Secretary  for  publication  in  the  report 
of  this  Board.  The  question  of  money  value  of  a  fertilizer  is  only  one  part  of  the 
great  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  farmer  to  his  land.  This  question  involves 
the  system  of  cropping,  feeding  and  fertilization,  an<1  ilie  question  of  money  value 
can  only  be  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  thcFe  subjects.  I  have  therefore 
made  this  paper  brief  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  onttideration  of  any  specific 

questions  that  those  present  may  wish  to  advance. 

• 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Professor  if  for  wheat 
there  is  anything  better  than  finely  ground  bone  with  ammonia 
in  it? 

Prof.  Huston.  I  would  not  ammoniate  fine  ground  bone  at 
all.  There  is  no  ammonia  put  in  it  at  all.  What  is  frequently 
done  is  this :  The  bone  frequently  comes  from  the  glue  fac- 
tory, and  that  kind  of  bone  is  of  the  most  excellent  quality. 
It  pulverizes  easily  and  allows  the  soil  to  act  on  it.  At  the 
glue  factory  this  nitrogen  is  taken  out,  and  they  put  in  dry 
blood  to  bring  up  the  nitrogen,  and  they  call  it  ammoniated 
bone.  Don't  buy  a  lot  of  stuft'  that  you  don't  know  whether 
you  need  or  not.  That  you  can  find  out  by  using  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  used  very  largely  in  part  of  the  State,  what 
they  call  ammoniated  bone.  It  is  called  ammoniated  bone,  and 
it  has  stood  highest  with  us  as  a  fertilizer.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it,  only  what  has  been  told  us.  We  only  know  it 
by  the  brand — it  is  so  branded.  It  has  been  very  successful 
with  us,  so  far  as  I  have  heard.  We  have  used  it  and  doubled, 
sometimes  trebled,  the  yield.  There  is  another  thing  about  it 
that  we  have  satisfied  ourselves,  and  that  is  that  it  will  last 
more  than  one  year.     We  have  put  it  into  the  ground,  on  corn 
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ground  ;  we  have  drilled  it  into  the  ground,  and  raised  a  good 
crop  on  very  poor  ground.  Then  we  tried  it  with  oats,  and 
you  can  see  the  rows  by  the  higher  oats. 

Prof,  Huston.  I  have  piade  considerable  inquiry  concerning 
the  kind  of  material  used  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
and  where  it  has  been  used  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  on 
clay  land  it  has  been  found  successful;  but  I  think  you  can 
work  more  economically  in  the  matter.  I  think  caution  should 
be  used,  for  while  you  may  double  your  crop  with  this,  if  you 
can  find  a  cheaper  material  and  double  your  crop,  it  would  be 
more  economical.  I  do  not  think  that  because  it  doubles  your 
crop  you  should  say  that  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  market, 
when  the  same  results  may  be  had  with  less  money  paid  out. 
I  haven't  found  any  great  results  on  the  farm  from  the  use  of 
any  commercial  fertilizer.  In  regard  to  the  other  point  you 
speak  of,  th^  fact  that  it  lasts  more  than  one  year,  I  would  say 
that  there  is  no  question  about  it.  That  is  the  case  with  all 
fertilizers  used.  It  may  remain  in  the  ground  for  years  and 
show  some  results  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  but  it  will  not,  of 
course,  double  the  crop.     I  speak  of  the  ground  bone. 

Mr,  Davis,  of  Hamilton,  So  far  as  I  know,  in  Hamilton 
County  no  manufactured  fertilizers  have  been  used  to  a  very 
great  extent.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Professor  what  essential 
such  land  as  ours  lacks  to  put  on  our  clay  land  for  a  crop  of 
corn  to  be  followed  by  a  crop  of  wheat. 

Prof.  Huston.  The  land  may  become  exhausted,  incapable  of 
doing  much  by  way  of  producing  a  crop.  In  Clinton  County 
they  tested  with  clover,  and  to-day  these  are  the  best  lands  in 
Clinton  County.  They  had  no  commercial  fertilizers,  but  were 
fertilized  with  clover  alone.  I  wish  the  gentleman  to  under- 
stand that  while  I  am  talking  on  the  subject  of  commercial 
fertilizers  to-day,  that  I  do  not  say  they  are  the  only  ones — 
clover  has  fertilized  clay  lands,  and  bad  clay  lands — there  is  no 
doubt  about  that  at  all.  Clover  has  the  nitrogen  supply.  If 
we  can  get  it  up  into  the  soil  it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  use  in 
Indiana ;  there  is  no  mistake  about  that.  It  is  also  the  cheap- 
est thing  that  can  be  used. 
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Mr,  E,  Howland,  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  as  to  commercial 
fertilizers.  Is  not  dry  blood  for  cheapness  next  to  clover?  I 
believe  we  have  to  concede  that  clover  is  the  cheapest,  and  dry 
blood  next. 

Prof.  Huston.  That  would  be  only  a  source  of  the  nitrogen. 
That  must  depend  upon  the  true  factors  in  the  blood;  and,  sec- 
ondly, how  much  you  have  to  pay  for  it.  I  think  it  must  be 
one  of  the  cheapest  commercial  nitrogens  in  the  market.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  grades  of  that  stuff.  They  will  sell  sometimes 
the  worst  grades  of  tankings  for  dry  blood.  I  got  hold  of  a  lot 
from  Ohio  said  to  contain  14  per  cent,  ammonia,  and  it  didn't 
contain  ten — not  more  than  half  the  amount  claimed.  I  found 
out  that  the  man  who  sold  it  stated  that  it  was  ammonium  sul- 
phate, and  this  man  thought  he  was  getting  ammonia.  The 
thing  should  have  been  sold  not  on  a  money  basis,  but  on  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  it.  Probably  the  next  cheapest  source, 
where  phosphates  are  required,  would  be  the  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  bone,  which  is  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  bone 
itself. 

A  Delegate.  I  would  like  to  ask  of  the  Professor  whether 
these  commercial  fertilizers,  when  used,  afford  any  protection 
against  insects — against  the  grub  worms? 

Prof.  Huston.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  a  protection  against 
them.  The  only  thing  I  have  seen  on  this  point  is  from  a  re- 
port sent  from  Kentucky,  and  they  say  it  had  an  effect  on  the 
grub  worm.  I  inquired  into  the  matter  and  found  that  it  was 
a  mixture  that  came  from  Cleveland,  O.,  called  sludge  acid.  I 
wrote  to  the  Cleveland  parties  to  ascertain  whether  it  could  be 
had,  and  they  replied  that  no  more  sludge  acid  would  be  sent 
out. 

Prof.  Wiley.  This  fact  has,  no  doubt,  impressed  every  one 
that  nature  bears  in  her  own  products  fertilizers  that  are  better 
than  manufactured  fertilizers.  Take,  for  instance,  potash,  one 
of  the  most  common  fertilizers,  and  which  is  produced  in  the 
mines  in  Germany  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  But  none  of 
these  minerals  act  so  happily  on  the  lands  as  the  wood  ash. 
Many  very  valuable  fertilizers  are  found  in  organic  form,  as  in 
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the  albumenoids,  in  blood,  etc. — I  may  add  in  bones — and  these 
seem  to  be  particularly  suited  to  fertilizing,  while  the  others  do 
not  seem  to  be  so  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  plants  as  those 
of  organic  origin.  We  should  take  into  consideration  whether 
they  are  of  organic  or  mineral  origin.  If  you  take  bone  and 
grind  it  and  apply  it  to  the  soil,  it  seems  to  apply  itself  at  once ; 
but  if  you  take  this  Carolina  rock  and  grind  it  and  put  it  to 
the  soil,  it  takes  a  long  time  for  the  soil  to  take  hold  of  it. 
These  organic  phosphates  seem  to  take  hold  more  quickly  than 
the  mineral.  The  origin  of  the  fertilizers  has  much  to  do  with 
their  money  value. 

Prof,  Huston.  The  fertilizers  from  organic  compounds  is  a 
thing  I  have  been  figuring  on.  The  question  in  economy  is, 
whether  we  should  not  feed  these  things  to  produce  fertilizers. 
I  presume  that  not  much  attention  is  given  to  that,  because 
farmers  do  not  realize  the  fertilizing  value  ot  some  of  our 
crops.  For  some  time  corn  has  sold  for  less  than  the  fertiliz- 
ing material  in  it  is  worth.  It  has  been  sold  for  18  cents,  and 
the  fertilizing  material  in  it  is  worth  23  cents.  The  fertilizing 
material  in  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  38  or  34  cents.  These  ques- 
tions do  not  come  up  to  be  considered  much  now,  but  these 
questions  will  present  themselves,  whether  we  would  not  better 
teed  to  the  cattle  and  put  it  back  into  the  land  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Furness,  Upon  what  basis  do  you  make  that  estimate — 
that  23  cents  value  ? 

Prof,  Huston.  It  is  for  the  nitrogen,  the  phosphate  and  the 
phosphoric  acid. 

A  Delegate.  I  will  say  that  I  think  this  matter  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers  is  of  very  little  importance — that  they,  rather, 
are  of  very  little  value.  I  have  had  the  same  experience  that 
the  Professor  has  had.  I  have  found  but  very  little  in  them, 
while  in  clover  I  have  found  a  great  deal.  It  is  a  question  with 
me  whether  I  can  afford  to  haul  out  barnyard  manure  in  com- 
parison to  plowing  under  clover.  I  think  I  may  do  it  more 
cheaply  in  this  way.  I  have  hauled  it  all  out,  but  I  have,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  by  turning  under 
the  clover  I  can  fertilize  my  land  more  cheaply  than  I  can  by 
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hauling  the  manare  out  of  my  barnyard,  and  I  do  not  know 
why  we  should  give  attention  to  this  matter. 

Prof.  Huston.  I  will  tell  you  why  you  are  doing  a  wise 
thing  to  haul  out  that  manure  from  your  barnyard.  You  have 
land  which  has  plenty  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  it  is  deficient  in 
what  is  in  the  clover.  It  needs  that.  If  you  didn't  manure  it, 
it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  that  you  would  need 
something  with  the  clover — something  that  the  clover  would 
not  supply.  While  you  can  not,  perhaps,  see  the  immediate 
necessity  of  it,  yet  you  are  making  one  of  the  best  investments 
that  you  could  make  by  hauling  that  manure  from  the  barn- 
yard. A  peculiar  case  came  to  my  attention  from  Cambridge 
City,  in  this  State.  A  gentleman  wrote  me  that  his  land  was  a 
market  garden,  that  it  was  in  an  extremely  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  yet  he  said  he  could  not  get  anything  to  make  it 
grow  his  products.  lie  said  he  kept  putting  on  barnyard  ma- 
nure, and  tried  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  he 
finally  tried  nitrate  of  soda,  and  he  told  me  that  the  la'\d  on 
which,  he  put  the  nitrate  of  soda  held  up  wonderfully,  while 
the  other  land  was  dead.  He  put  so  much  barnyard  manure 
upon  it  that  it  had  robbed  it  of  the  nitrate  of  soda.  Now  you 
can  not  convince  that  man  but  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  most 
valuable  fertilizer  in  the  world.  You  see  in  special  cases  there 
are  special  fertilizers.  He  had  that  land  in  an  unusual  condi- 
tion. In  the  matter  of  your  land  I  think  you  have  done  very 
wisely,  but  you  think  that  the  only  thing  that  is  necessary  is 
the  clover. 

A  Delegate.  I  would  like  to  say  something  about  Alsace 
clover.  I  find  that  it  is  better  than  any  clover  that  I  can  find 
for  wet  land.  It  will  grow  where  other  clover  will  not  grow. 
We  found  some  growing  on  a  marsh.  That  is  one  of  the  geod 
features  of  Alsace  clover. 

J.  B.  Smith.  There  is  a  gentleman  back  here  who  sticks  to 
fertilizing  against  clover  on  the  ground  that  without  fertilizer, 
in  some  parts  of  Northern  Indiana,  we  can  not  raise  clover, 
but  by  fertilizing  the  land  we  could  get  p,  crop  of  clover,  and 
then  we  would  put  down  the  clover. 


186  board  of  aariculturb. 

January  8, 10  a.  m. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Vice  President  Nel- 
son. 

Chair.  As  there  seems  to  be  nothing  before  the  house  we 
will  now  listen  to  the  address  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Hall,  of  Michigan, 
on  the 

DAIRY  INTERESTS  OF  INDIANA. 

There  was  not  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  I  believe — I  am  bo  informed — a  prac- 
tical modern  creamery  up  until  the  firi^t  of  last  year,  in  April  or  May.  One  was 
started  at  Columbia  City,  the  first,  practical  creamery  upon  the  new  centrifugal 
separator  system  established  in  the  State.  I  believe  the  old  method  has  been  some- 
what tried  in  the  State  and  proved  a  failure,  and  it  proved  a  failure  because  it  is 
not  adapted  to  this  locality,  because  it  ia  not  a  success  anywhere  when  the  firms  do 
not  put  up  ice  and  have  facilities  during  the  summer  to  produce  their  cream  in  the 
best  condition.  The  system  should  never  have  been  adopted ;  it  is  little,  if  any, 
improvement  on  the  old  method.  There  is  now  in  a  state  of  construction,  or  under 
contract,  or  contracted  for,  and  now  working,  twenty-three  new  centrifugal  cream- 
erieR,  all  but  one  established  by  Davis  <&  Rankin,  of  Chicago,  and  we  hope  that  in 
another  year  there  will  be  more  of  them,  and  we  believe  that  they  will  be  suocees- 
ful,  and  that  they  will  solve  this  problem  :  How  are  we  going>tu  make  our  farma 
pay  ?  I  have  been  riding  around  among  the  farmers  of  this  county,  Hancock 
County  and  Shelby  County,  for  the  last  four  months,  and  I  have  heard  but  one 
farmer  in  all  my  travels  that  claimed  he  has  made  a  dollar  in  farming  for  the  last 
two  years.  There  have  been  from  Hancock  and  Shelby  counties  farmers  who  vis- 
ited the  farmers  in  the  Elgin  District,  where  this  centrifugal  system  is  used,  and 
they  say  they  found  them  all  making  money.  This  Elgin  butter  is  quoted  as  the 
highest  in  the  market — on  top.  They  have  been  visiting  the  farmers  and  spread- 
ing themselves  out  visiting  these  factories,  and  a  large  number  of  the  farmed  of 
these  counties  have  gone  there  with  committees  to  investigate,  and  they  return 
home  and  report  unanimously  that  the  average  return  per  cow  is  about  S|55.  They 
are  not  pleading  poverty,  but  are  making  their  money  by  dairying.  The  great 
State  of  Indiana  is  in  the  geographical  center  of  the  dairy  district  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  only  practical  districts  at  present  are  feasible  dairy  districts  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and  yet  here  in  Indiana  we  have  the  least  product  per  cap- 
ita of  any  State  in  it.  ,With  her  cheap  lumber  for  building  stables,  the  cheap  fuel 
in  her  natural  gas,  her  great  agricultural  area,  it  does  neem  that  she  should  be 
practically  what  she  is  geographically,  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  dairy  district  and 
the  dairy  interests  of  these  United  States,  and  I  expect  to  see  it.  Ind,iana  is  not 
behind  in  her  strides  for  improvement  and  advancement,  and  I  believe  her  people 
will  see  their  own  interests  as  they  are,  and  will  take  hold  of  this  matter  in  earn- 
est. I  never  felt — although  the  son  of  a  farmer — I  never  felt  intelligently  com- 
petent, or  phy^i^all^  coispetent,  because  I  was  always  tired  (laughter),  to  assume 
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the  responnihilities  of  a  farmer.  Here  is  the  thought  that  has  always  heen  heavj 
with  me:  What  an  awfal  thought  that  not  a  human  life  or  a  human  enterprise  in 
existence  but  traces  back  for  its  sustenance  and  success  to  the  product  of  the  soil, 
and  to  you,  the  tillers  thereof. 

Then  when  the  farmer  says :  '*  Well,  I  have  got  where  I  have  seven  or  eight 
hundred  acres,  or  twelve  hundred,"  as  one  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "  and  I  don't 
care  about  accumulating  any  more,  and  all  I  care  about  now  is  to  take  care  of 
what  I  have  and  leave  it  to  somebody  el^e  in  the  future,"  I  really  wonder  where 
he  expects  to  go  and  what  his  answer  will  be  when  the  Great  One  asks  about  his 
stewardship.  He  is  but  the  steward  and  must  give  an  accurate  account  of  his 
stewardship;  Because  he  was  born  on  that  land  and  because  he  holds  title  to  it  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  be  an  incumbrance  thereon.  That  land  belongs  to 
me,  and  to  you,  and  to  every  man  that  lives  under  the  flaf?  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  deserves  a  living  thoreon — not  because  of  a  warranty  deedj  but  because  of 
that  truth  that  every  human  life  is  entitled  to  a  living,  and  because  his  living 
traces*back  to  that  soil,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  that  steward  to  make  it  produce  the 
largest  possible  amount  without  detriment  to  it.  Therefore,  I  say  that  a  man  who 
has  accumulated  a  large  amount  or  has  inherited  a  large  amount  of  land,  and  lays 
back  and  says :  "  I  don't  care  now,  [  will  just  leave  it  as  it  is,"  and  doesn't  take 
care  of  it,  but  lets  it  go  to  ruin,  I  say  that  man  has  become  an  incumbrance  to 
the  soil,  and  the  people  ought  to  turn  out  liberally  when  he  passes  away  and  give 
him  a  good  funeral. 

I  do  not  blame  the  farmer  for  not  attempting  to  dairy  when  the  market  is  out 
of  his  reach,  and  there  are  so  many  useless  middle  men  between  him  and  the  mar- 
ket. Now,  if  we  are  going  to  encourage  the  dairy  interests,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  look  into  the  matter  and  see  how  it  can  be  best  advanced,  and  how  we  can  best 
get  the  largest  amount  for  the  least  labor  without  detriment  to  the  soil.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  can  illustrate  that  better  than  this :  Down  here  in  a  little  town  where 
I  was  stopping,  I  discovered  that  there  was  a  grocery  there  in  that  little  town 
which  sent  out  through  the  country  three  hackster  wagons,  peddling  their 
groceries  and  buying  and  trading  for  butter,  and  buying  turkeys  and  chickens,  as 
you  know  these  hucksters  do,  and  they  would  put  that  butter  into  the  wagon  and 
drive  on  through  the  country,  perhaps  for  days,  letting  this  butter  take  up  the 
odors  from  the  coops — this  offensive  odor  that  passes  from  the  turkeys  and 
chickens.  It  is  brought  to  the  grocery  finally,  there  overhauled  by  the  grocer,  and 
afterwards  brought  to  the  commission  men,  and  is  there  purchased  by  the  retail 
grocer,  and  then  probably  overhauled  again  by  fifty  or  one  hundred  customers 
before  it  gets  upon  the  consumer's  table.  This  is  done  to-day  in  this  country — in 
winter,  summer,  and  fall.  Do  you  think  your  wives  would  recognize  this  as  the 
beautiful  butter  they  turned  from  their  churns  7  If  you  should  go  to  the  city  and 
buy  back  that  same  butter,  wouldn't  you  say:  "That's  not  my  wife's  butter.  It 
looks  different    It  didn't  look  that  way  when  my  wife  let  go  of  it." 

That  system  of  dairying  is  not  encouraged — it  should  not  be.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  farmers  around  the  cities  that  can  fix  up  with  home  utensils — 
home  dairying  utensils — and  do  what  this  man  Snider  says :  Make  a  twenty  dollar 
profit  on  the  cow.    The  only  way  to  make  this  business  a  success  is  to  place  your- 
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selves  in  a  condition  to  strip  this  business  of  these  useless  middle  men,  and  reach 
directly  to  the  export  market.  It  is  the  sarplus  product,  for  the  surplus  product  of 
all  crops  controls  the  price  of  the  whole.  Even  if  jou  were  making  here,  or  at 
jour  little  town,  200  or  300  or  500  pounds  of  first-class,  Elgin  butter  by  the 
Elgin  system,  the  factory  should  belong  to  you,  the  farmers  co-operatively  charg- 
ing 3  or  4  cents  per  pound,  according  to  what  it  would  cost  to  make ;  and  when  the 
New  York  buyer  says  it  is  worth  30  cents,  you  can  say  it  is  worth  30  cents  here, 
less  the  fraction  of  a  cent  for  shipping  it.  By  doing  this  you  can  put  aside  the 
middle  men. 

A  Delegate,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  for  information. 
I  have  heard  of  an  experiment  where  the  soil  had  been  weighed 
and  corn  raised  on  it,  and  then  the  soil  weighed  again,  and 
there  was  no  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  soil.  Where  would 
this  sixty  pounds  of  weight  come  from  when  the  grain  was  re- 
moved ? 

Mr.  Hall,    I  don't  know  that  I  heard  the  full  question. 

Delegate.  I  saw  a  statement  recently  where  an  experiment 
was  made,  where  the  soil  had  been  weighed  and  corn  raised  on 
it,  and  then  the  soil  weighed,  and  there  was  no  diminution  in 
the  weight. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  beyond  my  depth.  You  can  see  grass 
grow,  but  you  don't  know  how  it  grows.  But  I  know  this  as 
a  practical  fact,  that  it  takes  the  strongest  soil  on  earth  to  pro- 
duce wheat  year  after  year  for  twenty  years.  Many  things 
change,  but  are  not  destroyed.  Soil,  by  raising  wheat,  is  not 
destroyed,  but  is  robbed  of  some  of  its  elements.  If  the  earth 
was  sowed  in  wheat  for  one  hundred  years  and  could  be 
weighed,  it  might  weigh  as  much  as  it  ever  did,  but  you  would 
know  that  it  had  reduced  the  soil. 

Delegate.  I  mean  to  ask  whether  the  soil  would  be  reduced 
sixty  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  meant  that  in  feeding  the  cow  the  soil  was  re- 
plenished by  manure. 

Prof.  Latta.  This  practical  fact  is  not  understood  in  a  theo- 
retical answer.  This  gentleman  has  answered  this  in  a  prac- 
tical way.  Every  farmer  knows  that  the  growing  of  a  crop 
hurts  the  soil,  of  course.  This  question  asked  is  misleading 
and  does  not  state  the  fact.     We  know  that  there  is  a  minute 
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portion  of  ash,  and  that  portion  of  ash  has  come  from  some- 
where or  something.  Has  it  come  from  the  air  ?  No !  It  has 
come  from  the  soil.  In  explanation  of  this  question  that  has 
been  propounded  here,  I  will  simply  say  this :  That  the  water 
that  may  have  been  added  to  the  soil  during  the  growth  of  the 
plant  upon  it  may  have  contained  more  ash  than  it  required. 
He  doesn't  tell  us  whether  the  soil  was  absolutely  dry.  'A 
small  per  cent,  of  water  in  it  would  account  lor  the  difference. 
The  amount  of  ash  is  extremely  small.  The  compound  of  the 
plant  is  simply  sunshine  bottled  up,  but  there  is  a  minute  por- 
tion that  comes  from  the  earth.  ' 

A  Delegate.  I  would  like  to  ask  for  a  little  more  information. 
I  have  often  heard  the  Elgin  creameries  spoken  of.  I  was 
told  by  one  of  Mr.  Armour's  men  that  on  the  day  Mr.  Cleve- 
land signed  the  oleomargarine  bill,  that  they  shipped  down  a 
large  amount  of  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  Hall.  1  don't  know  of  a  pound  of  butter  being  made 
in  a  creamery  wi,th  any  neutraline  or  other  adulteration  in  it. 
I  don't  know  of  it. 

Mr.  Charles  Howland.  It  is  a  matter  that  don't  concern  me 
or  anybody  else  particularly,  whether  ten  feet  square  of  rich 
ground  weighs  any  less  than  ten  feet  square  of  poor  ground. 
I  suppose  you  could  get  ten  feet  square  of  very  poor  ground 
that  would  weigh  less  than  ten  feet  square  of  very  rich  ground. 
The  question  is  outside  of  the  issues,  but  the  main  question 
strikes  me  as  being  of  vastly  more  importance  than  any  other 
qaestion  before  our  meeting. 

While  there  may  have  been  questions  of  very  great  import- 
ance, this  strikes  me  as  a  something  that  the  farmers  of  Indiana 
can  look  forward  to  with  a  degree  of  hope  that  the  tin^e  is 
coming  when  this  everlasting  complaint  of  not  making  any- 
thing as  farmers,  will  have  to  cease.  Now,  I  speak  thus  from 
what  little  experience  I  have  had.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I 
am  living  with  a  woman  that  is  a  practical  butter  maker. 
Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  those  who  do  the  work. 
I  will  say  to  you  that  you  may  travel  all  over  this  country,  and 
you  may  go  to  any  farm  house  wbere  the  wife  is  a  practical, 
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intelligent  butter  maker,  and  you  will  find  a  family  with  a 
table  well  supplied  with  all  the  essentials  in  the  eating  line, 
and  her  children  comfortably  clothed,  and  every  essential  neces- 
sary to  happiness  as  far  as  earthly  interest  is  concerned,  pro- 
vided she  has  not  got  a  hog  of  a  husband.  I  know  this,  and  I 
have  not,  perhaps,  learned  as  much  from  books  as  some  men, 
but  I  have  from  observation.  Some  don't  learn  any  other  way; 
but  it  is  better  to  learn  it  this  way  than  not  at  all.  I  know  this 
to  be  a  fact,  that  dairying,  where  rich  food  is  fed  to  the  cow  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  best  results  in  milk,  in  cream,  and  in 
butter,  that  the  land  on  which  this  dairying  business  is  carried 
on  must  necessarily  become  richer  and  richer  every  year.  I 
hav  no  acquaintance  with  the  gentleman  who  has  given  us 
this  most  excellent  address,  but  I  am  glad  that  I  met  him  this 
morning,  and  that  he  is  in  harmony  with  the  best  business  we 
can  follow  to  keep  our  land  in  condition,  as  God  gave  it  into 
our  hands,  and  if  we  keep  on  in  this  matter,  we  will  never  hear 
of  poor  land,  and  we  will  never  know  of  the  time  when  we  can 
not  pay  reasonable  taxes  and  support  our  families  properly. 

Mr.  Dugan.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  paper. 
I  was  one  of  a  committee  that  visited  the  dairy  districts  of 
Elgin,  111.,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  a  great  many 
farmers  who  were  selling  their  milk  to  these  creameries  located 
there.  All  of  you  knowing  anything  about  the  dairy  districts 
of  Elgin,  111.,  know  that  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
A  great  many  told  me  there  that  they  could  not  make  a  living 
without  cowe.  Some  men  told  me  they  could  not  pay  their 
rent  without  dairying ;  and  I  think  myself  that  the  farmers  and 
agricultural  men  of  Indiana  are  losing  a  great  deal  by  not  in- 
vestigating this  industrial  interest.  It  is  said  of  the  sheep  that 
they  come  up  twice  a  year  and  pay  their  bill.  Did  you  ever 
think  of  old  Brindle,  any  of  you?  She  not  only  comes  up 
twice  a  year,  but  twice  a  day,  and  gives  the  farmer  a  product — 
a  product  that  is  worth  something.  It  is  small,  'tis  true,  but 
think  what  it  amounts  to  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Some  gen- 
tlemen in  my  own  county  have  been  dairying  on  a  small  scale. 
We  have  uo  creamery  there;  I  wish  we  had.    They  have  told 
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me  what  their"  cows  produced  in  milk  and  butter  in  one  year, 
and  they  placed  it  at  $70.  This  is  from  actual  figures.  As  our 
friend  observed  about  keeping  a  steer,  he  might  have  added  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  horse ;  we  have  to  keep  them  until  they  are 
three  or  four  years  old  before  they  can  be  put  to  use.  It  is 
feed,  feed,  and  no  return ;  and  I  do  think  it  is  high  time,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  farmers  of  Indiana  were  beginning  to  wake  up 
on  this  important  subject  of  dairying. 

A  Delegate.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  all  to  go  into 
the  dairying  business,  the  price  of  butter  would  be  lowered  like 
the  prices  of  our  other  products.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the 
business  would  be  overdone? 

A  Delegate.  I  would  say  that  good  butter  has  sold  for  less 
this  year  than  for  several  years  past.  It  looks  like  it  wasn't  a 
paying  industry.     Is  that  not  so? 

Dr.  Parsons.  You  are  all  aware  that  I  did  not  come  here  to 
talk  about  butter,  but  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  home 
in  a  butter- making  State — a  State  having  some  reputation  for 
butter-making — and  this  talk  about  butter  and  soil  is  one  which 
very  much  interests  me.  The  question  about  the  weignt  of  the 
soil  is  a  theoretical  one,  but  there  are  many  practical  problems 
to  be  solved,  and  the  farmers  should  think  as  intelligently  as 
the  professional  man.  We  have  men  in  Wisconsin  who  have 
set  about  the  problem  of  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  larming. 
I  know  of  one  gentleman  in  particular,  Hiram  Smith.  He  de- 
bated in  his  mind  what  to  do  to  make  farming  profitable,  and 
he  concluded  that  dairying  made  the  best  showing,  and  he  went 
about  to  ascertain  how  to  get  the  best  price  for  butter,  and  he 
fell  upon  the  plan  of  dairying  20,  80,  40,  60,  60,  perhaps  80 
cows,  and  he  reached  such  complete  success  by  this  determina- 
tion, that  he  concluded  he  would  go  into  the  business,  make  an 
extra  fine  quality  of  butter,  butter  that  would  bring  a  good 
price  when  he  could  find  a  market  for  it.  He  made  arrange- 
ments at  the  Plankington  House  that  they  would  take  from 
him  all  the  year  round.  They  gave  him  25  cents  a  pound  all 
the  year  round ;  and,  taking  all  the  matters  into  consideration. 
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Hiram  Smith  found  that  he  could  only  reach  complete  saccess 
by  study,  determination  and  hard  work.  He  always  kept  his 
cows  in  a  cleanly  condition;  made  his  own  creamery;  looked 
carefully  after  the  offal,  with  which  he  manured  his  lands,  and 
he  died  a  rich  man.  Indiana  has  as  good  resources  as  any 
State  in  the  Union  to  make  good  butter.  In  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Ohio  and  Iowa,  where  I  go,  the  farmers  are  asking  of 
scientific  men  to  show  them  the  way  out,  and  yet  I  am  com- 
pelled to  eat  butter  so  strong  that  when  I  stand  before  a  friend 
he  would  ask  what  I  had  been  eating,  my  breath  smelled  so 
bad.  But  these  farmers  went  into  the  butter  making  business, 
and  they  determined  that  they  would  make  good  butter,  and 
they  did.  They  learned  the  use  of  ensilage,  which  the  farm- 
ers' institutes  brought  to  them,  and  you  never  hear  them  com- 
plain now  that  they  are  not  making  money,  and  their  children 
are  well  educated  and  cultured,  and  you  find  in  their  houses 
pianos  and  other  musical  instruments,  and  all  they  want  to  eat, 
and  you  will  find  in  almost  every  instance  that  dairying  has 
taken  them  out  of  this.  I  can  look  back  into  Wisconsin  and 
their  very  faces  will  come  before  me.  I  mostly  buy  dairy  but- 
ter for  my  own  table  use.  When  I  buy  other  butter  I  know 
that  the  farmer  is  the  kind  of  farmer  that  was  spoken  of — one 
with  that  kind  of  a  wife  that  makes  butter  and  takes  care  of 
it,  who  doesn't  put  it  into  the  cellar  with  beets  and  onions*--but 
it  comes  to  me  fresh  and  right.  I  believe  I  can  challenge  any 
of  you  to  go  into  the  country  with  me,  and  show  me  a  man 
that  has  gone  into  the  dairy  business,  and  who  has  been  in  a 
few  years,  who  has  not  made  money.  The  supply  of  butter  is 
not  half  enough  of  what  you  call  good  butter.  A  farmer  who 
has  A  good  farm  should  feel  that  .he  owes  something  to  the 
world  ;  he  should  feel  that  he  has  a  great  duty  to  perform.  If 
he  has  a  thousand  acres,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man who  read  the  last  paper,  it  is  his  duty  to  make  the  most 
of  it. 

A  Delegate.  Lest  we  should  all  run  off  into  this  one  idea,  I 
want  to  give  you  the  experience  that  we  had  in  our  county.  A 
few  years  ago  we  got  the  idea  that  we  could  make  fortunes  in 
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the  dairying  biisinesB,  and  in  our  county  we  built  three  cream- 
eries and  cheese  factories,  and  after  running  them  for  a  time, 
every  one  of  them  failed.  We  commenced,  in  the  first  place, 
paying  a  dollar  a  hundred  for  milk,  and  while  the  price  of 
cheese  -and  butter  kept  up,  we  uould  pay  that.  The  market 
literally  failed  on  us,  and  it  broke  up  every  one  of  them.  It 
may  have  been  a  lack  of  intelligence  on  our  part,  or  may  be 
the  lack  of  something  else ;  but  I  think  the  trouble  came 
about  the  time  that  oleomargarine  came  in.  They  got  to 
making  that  so  cheap  that  we  could  not  make  butter  in  the  or- 
dinary way  and  compete  with  it.  I  do  not  know  how  persons 
may  have  done  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  our  partic- 
ular locality  it  was  a  failure.  I  do  not  know  what  butter  is 
worth,  generally,  over  the  country,  but  I  know  that  it  is  very 
cheap  with  us.  This  year,  in  our  county,  it  has  been  only  10 
and'  12  cents  per  pound,  and  if  the  gentleman  on  my  right  can 
make  butter  and  sell  it  at  10  cents  and  12  cents,  he  can  do  bet- 
ter than  I  can. 

Dr.  Parsons.     I  will  say  that  our  people  still  are  following 
the  Elgin  process — on  the  individual  plan. 

Mr,  Chas,  Bowland.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  don't  sell  our  but- 
ter at  ten  cents  a  pound,  and  I  don't  want  to  buy  any  butter  at 
ten  cents  a  pound ;  and  you  won't  find  a  butter-maker  around 
the  city  of  Indianapolis  that  don't  get  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound — or  thirty  cents — for  good  butter.  We  take  it  to  our 
grocer  and  get  twenty- five  cents  for  it,  and  they  will  take  all 
we  send.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  overstocking  the  market. 
If  you  can't  get  more  than  ten  cents  per  pound,  you  don't  make 
good  butter.  That  has  been  my  experience  after  forty  years. 
If  it  will  hold  good  forty  years,  it  will  hold  good  160  years.  As 
we  progress  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  butter.  As  men  be- 
come more  intelligent  and  have  better  tastes,  they  develop  a 
good  taste  for  butter — for  better  butter ;  and  I  say  to  you,  gen-  * 
tlemen,  that  good  butter  will  always  command  between  twenty 
and  thirty  cents  a  pound,  and  I  can  bring  you  fifty  men  in  Ma- 
rion county  that  get  that  price.  At  the  houses  they  get  twenty- ' 
five  or  thirty  cents,  and  at  the  grocery  twenty  cents. 
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A  Delegate,  I  just  want  to  reply  to  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  That  is  true  around  these  large  cities.  His  prices  are 
correct.  I  am  speaking  of  when  you  are  away  from  the  cities. 
I  think  that  we  make  first-class  butter — as  good  butter  as  Mr. 
Rowland  can  make,  or  as  anybody  else  can  make — and  first- 
class  butter  is  sold  at  ten  and  twelve  cents  a  pound,  and  there 
is  no  market  lor  it  at  that. 

'    Prof.  Latta,     I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Purness  on 
the  dairy  business,  whether  it  is  profitable. 

Mr.  Furness.  Mr.  President,  I  am  something  of  a  cow-boy. 
I  hardly  like  the  idea  of  a  Professor  drawing  me  out  on  my 
hobby.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  here  last  spring, 
and  I  said  then  all  I  can  say  about  the  subject.  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  on  both  sides  of  this  matter.  We  must 
know  how  to  make  the  best  butter,  and  we  must  also  under- 
stand how  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hall  a  ques- 
tion. I  would  like  to  ask  from  what  standpoint  he  delivered 
his  remarks.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  was  the  son  of 
a  farmer.  1  would  like  for  him  to  tell  us  from  what  standpoint 
he  delivered  his  paper. 

Mr.  Furness.     Are  you  a  dairyman  ? 

Mr.  Hall.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Furness.     Are  you  a  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Hall.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fv.rness.    Are  you  in  the  employ  of  Davis  &  Eankin? 

Mr.  Hall.    I  am,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  Furness.  These  facts  are  necessarv  for  us  to  understand, 
to  know  what  underlies  this  article.  I  come  before  you  as  a 
farmer,  one  who  all  his  lifetime  has  milked  his  own  cows  and 
made  his  own  butter.  A  number  of  years  ago  I  concluded 
that  I  would  change  my  methods  of  farming  a  litttle,  and  I 
figured  up  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  what  plans  I  should  pursue. 
■  Our  house  lies  right  snug  to  the  railroad  station,  and  I  thought 
that  would  be  a  good  chance  for  shipping.  So  I  went  to  work 
on  that  plan.  I  consulted  my  wife  about  the  matter,  and  she 
rather  sat  down  on  my  plan.  "Well,"  she  said,  "  you  will  get 
the  cows  for  the  business,  and  you  will  not  get  the  market  for 
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your  milk ;  and  when  it  comes  to  the  butter- making  question,  I 
will  have  to  stand  in  the  breach."  But  I  spoke  up  bravely  and 
said:  "  If  it  comes  to  the  butter- making,  I  will  do  that  my- 
self." "  Yes,"  she  says,  "  but  people  will  come  to  see  you,  and 
I  will  have  to  take  care  of  it."  Well,  when  I  got  into  the  but- 
ter market,  there  wasn't  any  great  demand  for  it,  and  a  few  of 
my  friends  that  were  taking  our  butter  wanted  it  badly,  and  I 
went  to  work  making  butter  that  would  speak  for  itself;  not 
as  the  gentleman  (Dr.  Parsons)  spoke  about,  but  I  tried  to  put 
some  conscience  in  the  matter — conscience  sprinkled  with  a  lit- 
tle brains — the  more  brains  the  better.  [Laughter.]  I  finally 
got  a  market  for  it  among  some  of  the  dealers  at  Michigan 
City,  who  said  they  would  take  it  at  25  cents.  I  supplied  these 
folks  with  butter,  and  I  was  anxious  to  hear  what  they  had  to 
say  about  it.  I  wanted  them  to  say  it  was  good  butter.  I  began 
to  get  a  more  extended  market  for  my  butter — I  might  say 
that  I  had  a  contract  to  furnish  these  parties  a  certain  length 
of  time — and  I  think  the  time  was  to  last  about  two  months 
longer,  when  I  went  to  them  and  asked  them  to  let  me  off  the 
balance  of  these  two  months.  They  said :  '^  Come  around  in 
the  afternoon."  I  told  them  that  I  could  now  get  30  cents  for 
my  butter,  but  didn't  want  to  ask  them  to  let  me  off  at  a  loss. 
I  finally  said  to  them  that  I  would  give  them  $10  if  they  would 
let  me  out  of  the  contract,  and  th^y  said :  ^'  No ;  not  for  a 
hundred  dollars."  And  I  said  :  "  You  don't  make  that  much 
profit."  They  said :  "  No ;  but  we  have  established  a  good 
trade  on  your  butter."  They  said  that  it  was  worth  all  of  that 
hundred  dollars  in  securing  their  other  trade.  I  supplied  these 
people  without  a  skip  or  a  miss  with  butter  all  the  time,  until 
after  awhile  the  firm  got  into  trouble  in  the  summer,  when 
butter  was  selling  for  10  cents  a  pound,  and  the  market  full  of 
it,  and  they  told  me  they  had  put  their  matter  into  the  hands 
of  another  party,  and  that  they  could  not  use  my  butter  any 
further.  I  now  felt  a  little  blue.  I  met  a  friend  of  mine  about 
that  time,  and  he  asked  me  how  I  was,  and  I  told  him  that  I 
was  a  little  blue,  and  I  told  him  the  reason  for  it,  and  he  said : 
**  Send  the  butter  to  me."    It  made  me  feel  considerably  better. 

lO-AOB. 
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Id  the  middle  of  the  summer  I  got  25  centB  a  poand  for  it.  I 
have  been  making  butter  ever  since,  and  we  get  80  cents  a 
pound  for  nearly  all  of  it  and  60  cents  a  pound  for  some' of  it: 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  this  subject.  This  is  the 
rosy  side,  and  the  best  side  ot  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  every 
one  is  qustlified  to  go  into  the  dairying  business,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  if  we  drop  everything  else  and  go  into  this  line,  the 
market  may,  perhaps,  be  overstocked.  I  can  tell  you  a  little 
experience.  I  held  my  customers  right  along,  and  they  gave 
me  the  highest  price ;  but  a  year  ago  two  or  three  of  them  dis- 
continued their  orders,  and  I  wondered  what  it  meant.  We 
were  making  as  good  butter  as  we  had  ever  made.  I  went  to 
see  one  of  these  customers — ^he  was  a  Chicago  man — and  I  said 
to  him :  "  You  are  not  sending  for  butter  now.  Wasn't  the 
butter  all  right  ?  "  He  said :  **  Yes ;  but  the  family  ate  too 
much  of  it;  and  a  brother  of  mine  is  getting  right  good  butter 
delivered  to  his  house  for  25  cents  a  pound,  and  if  we  can  save 
that  money  we  should  do  it ;  but  we  like  your  butter  better." 
Of  course,  I  didn't  like  to  say  anything  after  he  said  this.  I 
didn't  think  it  was  any  use  to  see  the  other  parties.  Shortly 
afterward  I  took  a  street  car  and  met  a  gentleman  I  knew,  and 
he  said :  "  Well,  how's  the  butter  business  ?  "  I  told  him. 
He  said  :  "  Well,  I  like  that  butter,  but  my  wife's  brother-in- 
law  is  making  butter,  and  he  is  selling  it  for  28  cents  a  pound, 
but  we  found  it  wasn't  as  good  as  yours."  And  he  renewed 
his  order,  and  I  got  him  back  again.  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
getting  as  much  for  my  butter  as  I  ought  to  get.  I  think  I 
should  get  more,  and  I  believe  I  can  get  it.  It  requires  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  care  to  make  good  butter.  It  is  impossible  to 
get  the  kind  of  help  that  is  necessary.  The  most  delight  I  dee 
in  the  dairying  business  is  to  make  a  good  article.  I  do  not 
love  the  business,  but  I  love  to  accomplish  it  in  the  most  thor- 
ough and  scientific  manner  possible.  A  man  has  to  take  right 
hold  of  it  to  make  it  a  complete  success.  He  must  make  it  a 
study  and  be  thoroughly  interested  in  it.  He  must  make  a 
study  of  feeding  the  cows. 

A  Delegate.     Will  not  it  pay  with  mixed  husbandry  ? 
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Mr.  Fumess.  Yes ;  we  must  join  other  things  with  it.  Yon 
and  I  must  supply  the  brain,  and  instead  of  attending  to  the 
milking,  we  must  get  somebody  else  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Lockhart.  I  would  like  to  make  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  question  of  the  Farmers'  Reading  Circle. 

To  the  Staie  Board  <^  Agriculture  : 

Gentlemen — Your  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  forming 
Farmers'  Beading  Circles  b<«g  to  report: 

1.  That  we  believe  such  reading  circles  can  accomplish  great  good ;  that  they 
can  be  oiganised  and  qiaintained  in  the  rural  districts  all  over  our  State;  and  that 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  the  promoter  and  guardian  of  the  educational 
and  material  interests  of  the  farming  population,  should  lend  its  sanction  and 
active  support  to  this  movement. 

2.  That  we  recommend  the  appointment  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
a  permanent  committee  of  five,  to  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
Indiana  Farmers'  Reading  Circle ;  that  said  committee  be  instructed  to  formulate 
and  submit  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  State  Board,  a  fall  plan  of  the  work  to 
be  conducted  by  said  committee  under  the  anspioee  of  the  State  Board,  and  that 
such  plan  include  the  method  of  organizing  and  constructing  local  circles,  course 
of  reading,  text-books,  with  'price-list,  and  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expenses  of 
the  Board  of  Management  in  conducting  the  work,  so  that  the  State  Board  may 
then  act  advisedly  in  considering  the  possibility  of  parrying  the  project  into  ex- 
ecution. 

We  recommend  that  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  this  committee  of  five, 
in  preparing  and  submitting  its  report,  be  met  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R  M.  Lockhart, 
John  B.  Conner, 
J.  A.  Mount, 
W.  C.  Latta, 

C.   A.   HOWLAND. 

Mr.  Lockhart.  I  think  Mrs.  Meredith  should  be  placed  upon 
that  committee,  as  she  represents  the  State  of  Indiana  in  its 
educational  interests. 

Prof.  Latta.  This  committee  is  simply  to  do  the  work  neces- 
sary to  be  done  before  the  February  meeting,  when  the  State 
lioard  can  take  full  action  in  the  matter.  There  must  be  a 
new  committee  to  do  the  permanent  work.  The  committee 
appointed  only  acted  for  the  present  meeting. 
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A  Delegate,  It  occars  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  commit- 
tee appointed.  I  say  appoint  the  same  committee  that  made 
up  the  old  committee  and  add  Mrs.  Meredith. 

Prof.  Laita.  I  beg  you  to  substitute  Mrs.  Meredith's  name 
for  mine. 

Chair.  Would  it  not  be  the  sense  of  the  convention  that 
Mrs.  Meredith's  name  be  added  by  consent  ? 

This  was  done. 

Judge  Wilson  Morrow  delivered  the  following, address  on 


LAWS  PERTAINING    TO  AGRICULTURE. 

The  sabjects  sabmitted  to  me  are  agriculture  and  laws  pertainiDg  thereto. 
Law,  in  its  general  Benae,  is  a  ^*  rule  of  action."  Agriculture,  comprehensiyely, 
includes  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  producing  vegetables 
and  fruit  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast,  the  art  of  preparing  the  soil,  sowing  and 
planting  seeds,  dressing  the  plants  and  removing  the  crops,  gardening,  horticulture, 
raising  and  feeding  stock,  etc.,  but  in  a  more  common  and  appropriate  sense  it  is 
used  to  Signify  that  species  of  cultivation  which  is  intended  to  raise  grain  and 
other  field  crops  for  man  and  beast.  But  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
open  to  me  such  a  wide  field  of  investigation  as  the  subject  given  above  properly 
embraces,  however  pleasing,  knd  I  doubt  whether  it  is  intended  to  embrace  any  of 
the  above,  but,  more  properly,  yon  only  desire  of  me  a  brief  statement  of  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  now  in  force  in  Indiana  in  which  agriculturists  are  directly  inter- 
ested, such  as  estates,  titles,  boundary  lines,  fences,  weights  and  measures,  roadv 
and  highways. 

We  have  no  law  limiting  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  owned  by  any  one  per- 
son, and  such  a  law  in  our  country,  perhaps,  is  impractical,  but  we  think  it  will 
be  generally  conceded  that  less  acreage  and  better  cultivation  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  profits  of  larmers.  I  give  it  as  an  opinion  that  the  agricultural  lands 
of  our  State  do  not  produce,  on  an  average,  to  exceed  33  per  cent,  of  their  pro- 
ducing capacity.  If,  then,  a  farm  of  50  acres  can  be  made,  by  proper  fertilising 
and  cultivation,  to  produce  as  much  as  150  acres  under  our  present  system  of 
farming,  is  not  the  proposition  of  less  acreage  and  better  cultivation  worthy  of 
great  consideration  ? 

ESTATES. 

Fee  simple,  life  estates,  and  estates  for  years  are  the  common  estates  with  ue. 
Tenancy  at  will  can  only  be  created  under  our  statute  law  by  express  contract. 
All  other  tenancies  are  by  law,  from  year  to  year,  unless  fixed  by  express  contract 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  term.    Tenancies  may  be  created  by  occupancy  with  the 
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oonsent  of  the  landlord.  In  renting  land  much  care  should  be  taken  in  fixing  the 
time  and  duration  of  the  tenancy.  Much  trouble  and  litigation  has  resulted,  and 
is  likely  to  result,  from  indefinite  terms  of  renting.  Where  the  time  for  the  de- 
termination of  a  tenancy  is  specified  in  the  contract,  no  notice  to  quit  is  necessary. 

Three  months'  notice  is  necessary  to  determine  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year. 
AH  tenancies  which  are  from'  one  period  to  another,  of  less  than  three  months'  du- 
ration, a  notice  equal  to  the  interval  between  such  periods  is  required  to  determine 
the  tenancy. 

Upon  default  in  payment  of  rent,  ten  days'  notice  will  determine  the  lease. 

A  fee  sii#ple  title  is  the  highest  estate  known  in  our  law. 

Common  lawdower  estate  is  abolished.  A  wife  has  an  estate  in  fee  simple  of 
one-third  in  all  lands  of  which  her  husband  die^  seised,  as  against  other  heirs,  and 
all  lands  sold  at  judicial  sale.  There  is  one  exception  to  the  above  rule  of  de- 
scent which  is  peculiar  to  our  Statute,  and  which  ix  not  well  understood.  That  is, 
where  a  man  marries  a  second  wife,  having  children  by  a  former  deceaped  wife, 
but  none  by  his  second  wife,  the  land,  which  at  his  death  descends  to  his  second 
wife,  shall,  at  her  death,  descend  to  his  children. 


TITLES. 

Too  much  care  can  not  be  exercised  in  the  examination  of  titles.  A  vender 
should  be  required  by  law  to  furnish  to  the  purchaser  a  complete  abstract  of  his 
record  title.  A  purchaser  should  take  the  opinion  of  a  careful  lawyer  upon  such 
abstract  before  he  accepts  the  deed. 

Our  form  of  conveyance  is  very  simple.  More  error  occurs  in  the  description 
of  the  thing  sold  than  in  all  other  parts  of  th«*  conveyance.  A  careful  recorder  of 
deeds  will  probably  detect  informalities  in  its  execution,  but  will  not  probably  de- 
tect fatal  errors  in  the  description  of  the  land  intended  to  be  conveyed.  The  de- 
scription of  the  land  conveyed  should  be  so  definite  and  certain  as  to  enable  an 
ofiSoer  of  the  law  to  identify  the  land  from  the  description  alone.  Every  owner  of 
real  estate  should  have  the  boundary  lines  of  his  land  well  defined  and  marked > 
and  the  descriptive  part  of  his  deed  accurate.  This  once  well  done  will  answer  for 
all  future  conveyances. 


WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES. 

Our  State  law  has  fixed  certain  and  definite  weii;htA  and  measures  to  be  used 
in  agripultural  commerce,  and  made  them  a  legal  tender  on  all  contracts  for  sale 
of  grain,  seed  and  other  articles  in  said  act  named. 

The  following  weights  (avoirdupois)  shall  be  fci^^n  and  taken  as  a  standard 
bushel : 
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Wheat .60 

Shelled  corn 56 

Oats    .    .   .    .   .^ 32 

PotatocB.    ..." 60 

Hemp  seed 44 

Castor  beans 46 

Dried  apples 25 

fialt 50 

Timothy  seed 45 

Barley  48 

Cranberries 33 

Orchard  grass  seed 14 

Middlings,  fine 40 

Osage  orange 33 

Pop-corn 70 


Lbs. 
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Com  on  cob 68  Lbs. 

Buckwheat       50    ** 

Beans. 60 

Clover-seed 60 

Blue  grass.seed 14 

Dried  peaches 33 

Onions 48 

Coal 80 

Rye 56 

Cornmeal 50 

Millet-seed    .........  50 

Malt  rye 35 

Middlings,  coarse 30 

Parsnips 55 

Sweet  potatoes 55 
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Sorghum  molasses,  11  lbs.  to  the  gallon. 
Hay,  2,000  lbs.  to  the  ton. 
Beef  and  pork,  in  each  barrel,  200  lbs. 
Flour,  in  each  barrel,  196  lbs. 


HOW  TO  MEASURE  CORN  IN   CRIB,  HAY  IN   MOW,  ETC. 

This  rule  will  apply  to  a  crib  of  any  size  or  kind.  Two  cubic  feet  of  good, 
sound,  dry  com  in  the  ear  will  make  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  To  get,  then,  the 
quantity  of  shelled  corn  in  a  crib  of  com  in  the  ear,  measure  the  length,  breadth 
and  height  of  the  crib  inside  of  the  rail;  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth,  and 
the  product  by  the  height;  then  divide  the  product  by  two  and  yon  have  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  of  shelled  corn  in  the  crib. 

To  find  the  number  of  bushels  of  apples,  potatoes,  etc.,  in  a  bin,  multiply  the. 
length,  breadth  and  thickness  together,  and  this  product  by  eight,  and  point  off 
one  figure  in  the  product  for  decimals. 

To  find  the  amount  of  hay  in  a  mow,  allow  512  cubic  feet  for  a  tpn,  and  it 
will  come  out  very  generally  correct. 

The  above  are  not  statutory  rules,  however. 


FENCES. 

Railroad  companies  are  required  by  law  to  construct  sufficient  fences  on  either 
side  of  their  roads,  and  keep  the  same  in  good  repair,  and  to  construct  cattle 
guards  at  public  road  and  highway  crossings. 

"Any  structure,  hedge  or  ditch  in  the  nature  of  a  fence,  used  for  the  purpose 
of  an  enclosure,  which  is  such  as  good  husbandmen  generally  keep,  and  as  shall, 
on  the  testimony  of  skillful  men,  appear  to  be  sufficient,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
lawful  fence  "  in  our  State. 
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PUBLIC  ROADB  AND  8TREKT8. 

A  waj  open  to  all  the  public  is  a  highway.  "  Highway  "  is  a  generic  name 
for  all  kinds  of  pablic  ways,  including  county  'and  township  roads,  streets  and 
alleys,  turnpikes  and  plank  roads,  railroads,  tramways,  bridges  and  ferries,  canals 
and  navigable  streams ;  in  short,  every  public  throughfare  is  a  highway.  It  is  my 
purpose  in  this  paper  to  treat  of  such  highways  as  are  known  as  roads  and  streets, 
and  to  further  limit  myself  to  the  public  use  or  travel  on  roads  and  streets,  believ- 
ing it  will  be  more  beneficial  in  the  space  allotted  to  me  td  treat  of  one  subject  in 
which  farmers  have  an  every-day  experience,  than  to  attempt  to  cover  the  whole 
sabject  of  highways  in  one  short  paper.  A  road  is  a  passage  ground  appropriated 
to  public  traveL  A  public  way  through  the  counti^y  may  be  designated  as  a  sub- 
urban road  for  public  use,  while  a  public  way  in  a  town  or  city  may  be  called 
an  urban  way  or  street  In  the  former  public  travel  is  almost  the  only  use  which 
can  be  made  of  it,  while  the  latter  may  be  devoted  to  many  other  public  uses. 


TRAVEL   ON   ROADS  AND   STREETS. 

In  order  to  prevent  collisions  and  to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  safety  and 
freedom  from  interruption  to  travelers  on  roads  and  streets,  it  is  neceraary  that 
certain  rules  be  observed  by  all  who  use  such  ways.  A  custom  or  system  of  rules 
regulating  travel  upon  highways  has  grown  up,  which  may  properly  be  called 
"  The  law  of  the  road."  And  we  now  will  proceed  to  consider  the  duties  of  trav- 
elers to  one  another  under  the  law  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  and  most  important  rule  is  that,  in  meeting,  each  party  should  bear 
or  keep  to  the  right.  This  rule  is  not,  however,  an  inflexible  one,  for  there  may  be 
circumstancea  requiring  one  to  keep  to  the  left  in  a  particular  case.  Ck)urts  .will 
take  judicial  notice  of  this  custom  in  the  absence  of  a  statutory  rule  on  the  sub- 
ject Travelers  should  exercise  prudence,  good  common  sense  and  ordinary  civili- 
ties in  the  use  of  highways.  Emergencies  may  arise  when,  in  order  to  escape  from 
danger  to  one's  self,  or  to  prevent  injuries  to  others,  it  will  not  only  be  excusable,  but 
proper  to  depart  from  the  general  rule.  A  horseman  or  light  vehicle  should  give 
way  to  a  wagon  heavily  loaded,  and,  if  due  care  requires  it,  the  latter  should  stop 
while  the  lighter  vehicle  passes.  A  person  driving  across  a  road  or  street  is  bound 
to  see  that  he  does  not  obstruct  public  travel.  One  who  violates  the  law  of  the 
road  by  driving  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  way  assumes  the  risk  of  all  such  experi- 
ments. But  the  mere  fact  that  one  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  in  violation 
of  the  law,  does  not  excuse  another  from  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  to  avoid  a 
collision. 

The  second  general  rule  relates  to  the  duty  of  travelers  in  passing  when  both 
are  going  in  the  same  direction.  The  only  rule  of  general  application  that  can  be 
laid  down  is,  that  he  who  attempts  to  pass  another  going  in  the  same  direction 
must  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  most  convenient,  and,  if  danger  results  to 
the  person  passed,  the  former  must  answer  for  it,  unless  the  latter,  by  his  own  will- 
fulness or  carelessness,  caused  the  disaster. 
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All  persons  haVe  a  right  to  walk  in  a  pablic  highway,  as  well  as  to  ride  or 
drive  upon  it — their  rights  are  equal,  and  both  footmen  and  drivers  are  required 
to  exercise  Buch  prudence  as  circumstanceR  demand.  "  The-  law  of  the  road/'  in 
its  strict  sense  does  not  obtain  with  respect  to  footmen.  They  may  meet  and  pass 
on  either  side,  exercising  due  and  reasonable  care.  Accidents  to  footmen  usually 
occur  at  crossings.  It  is  the  duty  of  perc^ons  who  are  driving  over  a  crossing  for 
footmen  to  drive  slowly,  cautiously  and  carefully.  And  it  is  also  the  duty  of  foot- 
men to  exercise  care  in  going  upon  a  crossing. 

Driving  at  an  immoderate  and  dangerous  rate  of  speed  upon  a  much  fre- 
quented street  or  road  is  culpable  negligence.  Transporting  articles  over  the 
highway,  which  are  of  an  unusual  character  and  likely  to  frighten  hopses,  without 
giving  warning  to  travelers,  reckless,  and  noisy  driving,  whereby  another  horse  is 
frightened  and  caused  to  run  away,  will  constitute  actionable  negligence.  There 
may  be  a  criminal  as  well  as  a  civil  liability  for  injuries  caused  by  fast  and  will- 
fully reckless  driving. 

A  person  who  drives  upon  a  highway  must  use  due  care  to  keep  his  harness 
and  carriage  in  good  road-worthy  condition. 

When  a  horse  runs  away  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  the  owner,  or  is 
turned  loose  in  a  road  or  street  of  a  populous  country  or  city,  creates  culpable  neig- 
ligenoe. 

Travelers,  whether  on  foot  or  in  carriages,  have  a  right  to  stop  a  reasonable 
time  by  the  roadside,  but  this  right  must  not  be  exercised  in  an  unreasonable  man- 
ner, po  as  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  other  travelers,  as  is  often  done. 

It  is  not  unlawful  to  drive  cattle  along  the  road,  but  one  who  does  so  must 
use  due  care  to  avoid  injury  to  others. 

Steam  and  electricity  may  be  used  ss  a  motor  power  on  our  highways,  but  one 
who  undertakes  to  drive  along  a  highway  an  object  or  animal  which,  from  its  ap- 
pearance or  noise,  is  calculated  to  frighten  horses,  should  take  proper  precaution 
to  warn  travelers  and  prnvent  injury. 

The  invention  of  the  bicycle  has  brought  into  use  a  new  means  of  locomotion 
which  has  already  given  rise  to  much  litigation.  It  may  be  taken  as  well  settled 
that  it  is  a  vehicle  and  may  be  properly  used  upon  our  streets  and  roads,  but  not 
upon  sidewalks,  especially  where  the  law  prohibits  driving  or  riding  upon  the  side- 
walks.    Bicycles  are  subject  to  the  "  law  of  the  road." 

Natural  traits  of  character  are  often  made  manifest  in  persons  using  our  roads 
and  streets,  sidewalks  and  crossings.  Human  nature  has  a  variety  of  phases 
which  an  observant  traveler  may  readily  see.  Common  courtesy,  proper  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others  and  care  in  the  exercise  of  one's  own  rights,  are  highly 
commendable  among  travelers  everywhere,  and  by  every  mode  of  travel.  It  is  an 
instinct  of  each  cultivated  nature  to  yield  proper  respect  and  deference  to  lady 
travelers,  yet  it  is  not  demanded  that  she  shall  have  all  of  a  sidewalk,  both  sides 
of  a  road  or  street,  or  a  whole  seat  in  a  coach,  to  the  discomfort  of  other  travelers. 
Lady  riderd  and  drivers  on  our  roads  and  streets  are  subject  to  the  *'  law  of  ihe 
road." 
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ABUTTERS 

The  owner  of  lund  abatting  upon  a  highway  has,  in  addition  to  his  right  as  a 
member  of  the  general  public,  certain  peculiar  rights  as  an  abutter.  The  presump- 
tion is  that  the  proprietors  adjoining  on  e«ch  side  of  the  road  own  to  its  center. 
As  such  owners  they  have  the  exclusive  right  to  the  soil,  subject  only  to  the  ease- 
ment of  the  right  of  passage  in  the  public,  and  the  incidental  right  of  property 
fitting  the  way  for  use.  He  may  sink  a  drain  below  the  surface  of  the  road,  carry 
water  in  pipes  under  the  way,  if  proper  care  is  used  in  covering  it.  The  herbsge 
and  trees  growing  thereon  belong  to  him,  unless  needed  to  repair  the  way.  He  may 
rightfully  plant  ornamental  shade  trees  within  the  lines  of  a  highway,  provided 
the  public  use  is  not  thereby  obstructed.  The  abutter  has  all  the  ordinary  rem- 
edies of  the  owner  of  a  freehold,  subject  only  to  the  public  easement  But  should 
the  way  become  suddenly  obstructed  by  fallen  trees,  wash  or  otherwise,  so  that  a 
traveler  can  not  pass  along  the  ro^d,  the  latter  may  enter  the  close  of  the  abutter 
in  order  to  pass  around  the  obstruction,  provided  the  obstruction  can  not  be  readily 
removed.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  he  should  remove  the  obstruction  rather 
than  enter  upon  the  aid  joining  land. 

The  only  servitude  imposed  on  the  land  over  which  a  road  passes  is  the  right 
of  the  public  to  construct  and  maintain  thereon  a  safe  and  convenient  roadway, 
which  shall  at  all  times  be  open  and  free  for  public  use  as  a  highway. 


DRAINAGE. 

This  subject  must  receive  very  brief  notice.  We  have  a  statute  law  upon  the 
subject  of  drainage,  the  cost  of  which  to  be  paid  from  assessment!*  on  land  benefited 
thereby ;  but  it  must  appear  that  such  drainage  will  improve  public  health,  benefit 
public  highways  or  be  of  some  public  utility.  Natural  streams,  and  even  surface 
water,  in  a  measure,  are  allowed  to  flow  in  a  natural  course,  for  it  seems  to  be  a 
▼iolation  of  individual  rights  to  so  obstruct  either  as  to  throw  a  large  quantity  of 
water  upon  the  land  of  another. 

As  important  a  question  as  nnder-drainage  is,  the  agriculturist  seems  to  be 
left  to  seek  an  outlet  as  best  he  can. 

There  should  be  a  statute  law  providing  for  the  right-of-way  for  under  drain- 
age through  adjoining  lands,  where  necessary,  for  outlets,  upon  equitable  terms. 

While  education  is  not  strictly  embraced  in  the  subject  of  '*Laws  Pertaining 
to  Agriculture,"  yet  a  skillful  use  of  agricultural  implements,  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  involved  in  agriculture,  and  practical  observation  and  experience  in 
cultivating  the  soil,  are  so  important  to  successful  results  in  farming  as  to  almost 
justify  the  suggestion  of  enforced  education  in  an  agricultural  district.  There  is 
enough  in  farming  to  engage  the  best  minds  and  culture,  notwithstanding  the  oft 
repeated  statement  that  farming  only  requires  physical  strength  and  endurance, 
which  latter  idea  is  causing  our  brightest  young  men  to  leave  the  farm  and  seek 
more  honorable  positions  in  towns  and  cities.  We  must  check  this  tendency  with 
more  educational  and  better  social  opportunities  in  an  agricultural  district 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr,  Johnson.  I  think  it  is  the  most  educational  paper 
that  has  been  brought  before  this  association.  I  think  the 
Judge  said  we  must  get  the  solid  contents  in  feet,  and  then  di- 
vide by  two  and  get  the  corn. 

Judge  Morrow.     You  didn't  understand  me. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Here  is  a  rule  I  got  from  the  Cincinnati  G-a- 
zette  for  obtaining  the  amount  of  shelled  corn  in  a  crib :  Ob- 
tain the  solid  contents  of  your  crib  in  feet — in  solid  feet ;  mul- 
tiply by  45;  then  divide  by  56;  then  divide  by  2  to  get  the 
amount  of  shelled  corn. 

A  Delegate.  Sometimes  the  corn  would  be  thrown  in  loosely, 
and  sometimes  it  would  be  laying  close  together ;  that  is,  the 
ears  would  fit  into  each  other.  It  don't  take  up  twice  as  much 
room  as  shelled  corn,  and  the  bigger  the  crib  the  less  it  will 
occupy.  All  experienced  farmers  know  that  when  they  shell 
out  a  lot  of  corn  amongst  the  ears  of  corn  until  it  fills  all  the 
space,  they  can  take  out  an  ear  of  corn  and  that  shelled  corn 
will  pretty  nearly  fill  the  space.  About  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  just  to  make  a  compromise  of  it. 

Mr.  Peed.  My  frend,  Mr.  Johnson's,  calculations  are  correct; 
It  is  the  size  of  the  cob,  however,  that  determines  it.  I  think 
the  Judge's  calculations  are  about  right,  if  you  grow  the  right 
kind  of  corn. 

Mr.  Dungan.     I  have  a  special  report  I  would  like  to  offer: 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PREMIUM  LIST. 

Your  committee  to  whom  the  preminm  list  was  referred  beg  leave  to  offer  the 
following  BuggestioDR  for  your  consicleration  : 

FirU,  That  rule  7,  Live  Stock  Department,  be  so  changed  that  exhibitors 
may  secure  stalls  or  pens  before  their  stock  is  on  the  ground. 

Second.  That  a  Superintendent  of  Stalls  be  appointed,  whose  daties  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Board. 

Third.  That  in  all  classes  for  beef  and  dairy  breeds  a  sweepstakes  award  be 
given  on  bull  and  foar  of  his  get,  either  sex,  one  to  be  under  1  year  old,  to  be 
bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor. 
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Fourth,  That  in  all  cases  of  beef  and  dairy  breeds  a  sweepstakeR  award  be 
given  on  cow,  with  three  of  her  prodnce,  either  sex,  one  to  be  under  1  year,  to  be 
bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor. 

Fyth.    That  a  sweepetakefl  award  be  given  to  beef  breeds  by  ages. 

Sixth.    That  a  sweepstakes  award  be  given  to  dairy  breeds  by  ages. 

HORSE  DEPARTMENT. 

Seventh,  That  in  all  classes  where  stallions  are  shown  a  sweepstakes  award  be 
given  to  a  stallion  showing  four  of  his  get,  one  to  be  a  suckling. 

Eighth,  That  in  all  classes  a  sweepstakes  award  be  given  to  ii  brood  mare 
showing  three  of  her  colts,  one  to  be  a  suckling. 

Ninth,    That  in  class  18 — saddle  horses — stallions  be  included. 

Tenth.  That  a  sweepstakes  award  be  given,  by  ages,  to  the  draft  breeds  of 
horses. 

Elffoenth.    The  same  on  general  purpose  horses. 

Twelfth,    The  same  on  light-harness  horses. 

8HESP  DEPARTMENT. 

Tkixieenih,  We  recommend  a  class  for  Hampshire  Down  sheep ;  also  for  the 
Homed  Dorset  sheep. 

MINORITY  REPORT. 

The  chairman  of  committee  would  beg  leave  to  submit  a  minority  report,  to 
the  effect  that  in  all  distinct  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  a  herd  prize  be  awarded, 
in  place  of  sweepstakes  award  by  ages,  as  recommended  by  committee ;  also  for 
imported  and  home-bred  sheep. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

y.    W.    DUNGAN, 

Chairman, 
Marion  Steele, 

Secretary  of  OommiUee, 

Mr.  Sieg  moved  to  refer  the  report  to  the  State  Board  proper. 

Mr.  Howland.  I  hardly  think  it  is  the  best  proceeding. 
These  gentlemen  have  come  up,  and  they  are  just  as  good  as 
the  State  Board.  I  think  these  things  ought  to  be  talked  about 
and  submitted  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  good  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  I  believe,  for  one,  that  the  delega- 
tion should  make  some  recommendation  at  least.  In  regard  to 
the  recommendation  as  to  premium  and  the  classes  on  sheep,  I 
know  there  is  a  thing  that  comes  very  near  to  a  good  many  ex- 
hibitors of  sheep — that  is,  the  class  of  imported  sheep — that  is, 
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two  classeSy  the  imported  and  home-bred  sheep.  It  has  been 
my  observation  that  all  the  premiums  heretofore  taken,  or  at 
least  in  a  great  measure,  they  have  been  taken  by  imported 
sheep.     Why  it  is  I  can't  say. 

Chair.     The  question  is  now  whether  they  shall  be  referred. 

Mr.  Howland.  I  was  giving  my  reasons  why  it  should  not 
be  referred. 

■ 

Chair.  Those  in  favor  of  the  reference  of  the  paper  without 
any  further  discussion  will  please  say  aye ;  those  opposed,  no. 

Chair.  I  believe  the  noes  have  it.  What  disposition  will 
you  make  of  it? 

Mr.  Howland.    I  move  that  the  majority  report  be  received. 

Chair.  That  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  substitution  of  the 
minority  report.     It  there  a  second. 

A  Delegate.     Yes,  I  will  second  that  motion. 

Chair.  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  majority 
report  be  accepted. 

A  Delegate.  I  thing  the  offspring  in  exhibiting  a  brood  mare 
should  be  the  proof. 

Mr.  Lowry.  This  committee  talked  this  matter  over,  and  we 
talked  about  reporting  that  way.  We  thought  of  limiting  the 
matter  to  three,  and  aot  less  than  that  number.  We  aimed  to 
limit  the  number  to  not  less  than  three.  In  case  of  stallion  it 
should  be  four,  and  not  less  than  four. 

Mr.  Peed.  There  is  quite  a  hardship  in  that.  We  have  a 
good  many  good  brood  mares  that  have  not  produced  colts. 
The  mare  that  produced  but  one  colt  should  have  a  right  to 
show  one  colt.  Let  them  show  as  many  as  they  have.  It  would 
be  unjust;  it  would  exclude  some  good  young  mares. 

Chair.  Those  in  favor  of  .accepting  the  majority  report  will 
please  say  aye,  and  the  contrary,  no. 

The  majority  report  was  accepted. 

Adjourned. 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1:80  p.  m.,  with  Vice-Pres- 
ident Kelson  in  the  chair. 

D.  L.  Thomas,  of  Rush  Coanty,  submitted  the  following 
paper  on 

CLOVER   VS    BLUE  GRASS — THEIR   RBLATIVE   VALUE. 

NothiDg  delights  the  soul  of  the  average  Rentuckian  more  thap  to  sound  the 
praises  of  the  famous  ''Blue  Grass  Region."  Who  ever  met  a  ''Corn  Cracker" 
who  did  not  hail  from  the  vicinity  of  Lexington  ?  They  would  impress  you  that 
model  specimens  of  the  equine  and  ho  vine  species  must  be  produced  on  Ken- 
tucky soil. 

When  you  are  impressed  with  the  teaching  that  blue  grass  is  the  summutn 
bonum  in  animal  production,  then  along  comes  the  Britain,  who  claims  the  highest 
type  is  indigenous  to  English  soil.  This  leads  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  claim  for 
the  superiority  of  blue  grass  is  based  upon  demonstrated  fact,  or  is  a  mere  inci- 
dental assumption,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of  the  "  Blue  Grass 
Region  "  for  a  time  more  carefully  developed  cattle  and  horses  than  was  common 
in  other  localitien. 

It  may  seem  like  presumption  to  attempt  to  pull  down  an  idol  at  whose  shrine 
so  many  bow.  But  this  practical  age  demands  that  every  theory  must  stand  or 
fall  in  the  light  of  rigid  investigation.  And  the  pet  theory  in  question  must  be 
subjected  to  a  scientific  test. 

After  studying  the  chemical  analyses  of  the  clovers  and  grasses  and  of  the 
elements  of  animal  bodies,  made  by  the^ate  Prof.  Bousingault,  Sir  John  B.  Laws 
and  prominent  scientists  of  our  own  country,  I  have  become  skeptical  of  the  **  blue 
grass  "  theory. 

In  animal  production  bone  and  muscle  play  a  conspicuous  part    Lean  meat 
is  fancied  above  fat  for  food  ;  muscle  is  absolutely  essential  for  speed  in  the  horse 
and  stout  bone  is  indispensible  to  carry  the  flesh  of  animals  for  food  and  to  give 
strength  and  endurance  for  work  and  extreme  physical  exertion. 

Of  the  sixty  kinds  of  clover  said  to  exist,  I  wish  to  notice  the  red  and  alsike 
varieties.  The  following  table,  evolved  by  analytical  chemists,  will  show  the  food 
elements  of  clover  compard  with  timothy  and  blue  grass. 
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Bed 
Clover. 


Alsike 
Clover. 


Timothy. 


June  or 
Blue  Grass. 


*A]buminoiclB  .  .  . 
Carbo-hydrates.  .  . 
Crude  fibre  .... 
Ash 

Fat 

^Containing  nitrogen 


19.42 

45.29 

26.47 

8.82 


100 


4.11 
2.91 


18.33 
36.00 
36.67 
10.10 


100 


3.23 
2.75 


11.32 

56.94 

26.49 

5.25 


100 


3.61 
1.70 


10.38 

45.65 

38.04 

5.93 


100 


2.62 
1.56 


This  table  gives  the  analysis  of  the  food  elements  calculated  without  water, 
showing  simply  the  nutrimetat  which  each  contains.  The  table  shows  that  the 
albuminoids,  i.  e,,  the  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  elements  in  the  two  best  clovers 
in  general  use  is  seventy  per  cent,  greater  than  in  timothy  and  blue  grass. 

"  This  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  the  growth  of  young  animals.  If 
the  elements  of  the  ash  of  these  clovers  are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  a  given 
weight  of  clover  contains  more  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  to  make  the  bone, 
and  more  of  all  the  mineral  elements  required  to  grow  the  animal  structure  than 
timothy  or  blue  grass." 

''  Clover  contains  in  excess  those  elements  that  are  deficient  in  the  straw  of  the 
cereal  grains.  Not  more  than  three  per  cent  of  albuminoids  or  flesh-formers  is 
contained  in  the  straw  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  while  there  is  eight  per  cent,  in 
the  best  clover  hay." 

A  ton  of  clover  hay  mixed  with  a  ton  of  straw  will  form  a  combination  with 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  flesh-forming  matter,  which  will  make  it  equal  to 
timothy  hay.  That  is,  a  ton  of  clover  properly  mixed  with  a  ton  of  straw  is  equal 
in' feeding  value  to  two  tons  of  timothy.  And  blue  grass  has  not  quite  as  high  a 
feeding  value  as  timothy. 

Corn  fodder  has  more  of  the  bone  material  than  blue  grass,  and  nearly  half  as 
much  of  the  flesh-forming  element. 

Clover,  then,  is  one  of  the  most  indispensible  crops  in  successful  stock-raising. 
For  it  is  very  rich  in  all  the  elements  required  for  the  growth  of  young  animals. 
Its  nutritive  value  stands  higher  than  the  grains,  except  peas.  It  makes  a  good 
winter  feed  alone,  but  is  better  supplemented  with  a  little  corn. 

It  is  well  known  that  stock  grows  rapidly  on  clover  pasture.  As  the  plant 
contains  the  same  nutriment  when  dry,  it  makes  a  most  desirable  winter  food.  The 
swine  and  cattle  develop  bone,  muscle  and  general  growth  rapidly  on  clover.  It  is 
excellent  for  both  as  winter  food. 

The  once  popular  fallacy  that  starving  colts  and  "  freezing  out "  in  winter  is 
the  way  to  make  trotters  has  been  exploded.  But  it  doubtless  has  had  its  effect  in 
helping  dwarf  the  trotting-bred  horses,  and  arm  adversaries  with  the  "spindle- 
shank  "  argument.    It  is  well  known  that  the  stunting  process  has  developed  all 
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kinds  of  scrab  stock.  We  boast  of  blooded  stock,  bat  neither  chemistry  nor  the  lens 
of  the  microscope  can  detect  any  difference  in  the  blood  of  different  kinds  of  horses. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  classes  of  live  stock. 

But  there  is  an  inherent  and  unseen  quality  in  blood,  which  permits  careful 
feeding  and  managent  for  successive  generations  to  evolve  different  breeds  and 
types.  Yet,  chemically  considered,  the  blood  is  the  same.  How  important  then 
becomes  the  problem  of  feeding  animals. 

And  if  trotting-bred  horses  are  to  be  persistently  raised  on  blue  grass,  or  any 
other  slow-growing  process,  they  are  doomed  to  be  a  small  type  of  horses,  which 
are  not  desirable  for  general  use  nor  for  market.  It  is  right  on  the  line  of  scrub 
development. 

But  blue  grass  is  not  be  discarded  by  any  means.  For  early  and  late  pasture 
and  feeding  lots,  it  is  most  valuable.  It  simply  has  been  given  too  much  import- 
ance in  producing  live  stock. 

Clover  is  the  only  crop  which  at  the  same  lime  fertilises  the  soil  and  produces 
food.  It  comes  nearer  a  perfect  ration  complete  within  itself  than  any  other  crop. 
It  can  be  most  cheaply  produced.  It  is  both  a  Eummer  and  winter  food.  It  de- 
velops most  rapidly  and  economically  the  whole  animal  structure,  furnishing  the 
most  nutriment  to  build  bone  and  muscle.  And  when  cut  and  wilted  for  hay,  it 
can  be  cured  in  cocks  with  caps  at  a  nominal  cost,  thus  obviating  all  objectional 
and  preserving  all  its  good  features. 

Then,  in  the  light  of  science,  blue  grass  is  relegated  to  a  second  place,  and 
clover  is  pre  eminently  crowned  the  farmers'  forage  crop,  and  it  being  so  well 
adapted  to  our  soil,  Indiana,  is  destined  to  take  precedence  over  Kentucky  as  a 
stock-growing  State. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Seig.  I -would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  provision  made  for  holding  an  afternoon  sassion  of  the 
Delegate  Board. 

Chair.  It  is  from  9  this  morning  until  a  motion  is  made  to 
adjourn. 

Mr,  Jones.  There  is  considerable  business  to  be  transacted. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  old  Board  has  to  come  back  and  attend 
to  considerable  business,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Delegate 
Board  should  have  adjourned  to- day,  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  intention. 

Mr,  Lockhart,  I  take  the  ground  that  inasmuch  as  we  have 
invited  different  parties  to  come  here  and  prepare  papers  before 
their  coming,  we  should  hear  them.  We  have  other  work  to 
be  done.  I  move  you,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  Del- 
egate Board  continue  in  session  until  its  work  is  uU  completed 
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This  motion  wae  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

E.  L.  Furness,  of  Furnessville,  submitted  the  following  paper: 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION. 

A  great  deal  of  wiBdom  would  be  requisite  to  intelligeatly  consider  or  discan 
the  meaning  ot  the  existing  agricultural  situation.  While  there  is  no  question 
that  farming  is  the  foundation  industry,  essential  in  its  office  of  supplying  food, 
upon  which  food  life  and  human  activity  depend,  there  is,  unfortunately,  a 
question  as  to  the  degree  of  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  farmer  himself. 

Can  farmers  have,  and  do  they  have,  a  proper  share  of  life's  comforts?  If 
they  do  not,  why  do  they  not? 

There,  probably,  never  was  a  time  in  the  memory  of  any  one  present,  when 

the  condition  of  farmers  was  considered  entirely  satisfactory,  or  when  there  was 

not  a  loudly  expressed  complaint  as  to  their  hardships.    There  have  been  many 

fluctuations  of  better  or  of  worse  times,  but  never,  perhaps,  a  time  when,  taken  as 

whole,  there  was  general  satisfaction  and  admitted  prosperity.    Farming  to-day 

not  altogether  prosperous,  and  the  probability  is  that  it  never  will  be;  that 

ould  be  contrary  to  the  rule  of  experience.    It  does  not  really  matter  so  much 

whether  farmers  are.doing  better  or  worse  than  others,  or  whether  they  are  doing 

better  or  worse  than  before,  but  it  does  matter  materially  whether  they  are  doing 

as  well  as  they  ought  now. 

We  may  concede  at  once  that  they  might,  and  ought  to,  do  better,  and  we 
shall  not  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  say  that  their  doing  better  depends  very 
much,  if  not  mostly,  upon  themselves.  There  are  very  many  eminently  prosper- 
ous farmers  to  day,  and  the  inducements  for  farming  were  perhaps  never  greater 
in  the  rewards  offered  in  the  way  of  comforts,  culture,  social  position  and  wealthy 
but  in  looking  over  the  general  field  one  can  not  fail  to  see  that  the  many  toil 
without  adequate  reward,  whatever  the  cause  or  causes  may  be,  and  enlightened 
philanthropy  seeks  to  put  in  motion  proper  means  to  change  this  state  of  affairs 
ior  the  better.  It  is  no  new  thing  in  the  world's  history  that  hardship,  toil  and 
misery  abound,  and,  to  the  sufferers,  it  may  be  a  heartless  and  worthless  saying, 
that  "  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 

To  those  who  help  themselves  in  farming,  there  is  nothing  startling  in  the  an* 
nouncement  that  the  present  is  a  good  time  for  farming,  and  that  the  farmer  who 
is  not  doing  well  has  reason  to  mistrust  himself  and  his  methods  rather  than  the 
situation.  It  is  indeed  quite  true  that  legislation  is  needed,  both  State  and 
National,  to  give  the  farmer  better  opportunity,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  that  farm- 
ers, from  their  numerical  strength,  if  they  will  unite,  and  from  the  justice  of  their 
claims,  can  compel  this  legislation.  The  beginning  of  the  effort  should  be  to  de- 
cide what  is  wise  and  judicious,  and  then  demand  it.  There  are  many  crude  and 
vicious  measures  advocated  that  if  enacted  into  laws  would  be  harmful,  but  these 
need  winnowing  out  from  the  good  and  beneficial,  and  to  do  this  will  require  time 
as  well  as  labor.  Evolution  and  development  are  very  slow  but  sure  processes,  and 
one  who  sees  wrongs  which  he  would  have  righted  becomes  impatient,  if  not  dis- 
gusted, at  the  delay. 
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Every  one  can,  however,  set  at  work  immediately  in  individual  improvement, 
and  in  this,  lies  very  much,  if  not  the  most,  of  hope  and  promise.  I  am  a  farmer, 
making  my  living  (and  somewhat  more)  by  farming,  and  the  questions  that  con- 
cem  farming  concern  me — they  are  vital  to  me. 

Prices  of  beef,  pork  and  wheat  have  beeo  very  low  for  a  long  time,  and  are 
low  to-day.  That  is  enoufch  to  causd  the  agricultural  depression  which  is  making 
itself  so  g«>nerally  and  so  sharply  felt.  I  think  I  see  the  causes  of  these  low  price<), 
and  I  believe  prices  will  again  be  higher,  when  the  farmer's  situation  will  im- 
prove, but  in  the  meantime  what  shall  be  done  to  keep  up  the  farm  revenue?  I 
find  there  is  a  fighting  chance  yet — even  wheat,  hogs  and  beef  have  some  profit  in 
them  by  good  management.  Speaking  of  myself,  I  am  giving  more  and  more 
thought  to  improving  the  farm,  the  way  or  ways  of  farming,  increasing  fertility 
and  the  yield  of  crops,  cheapening  cost  of  operations,  trying  to  farm  larger  areas 
at  lees  expenf»e,  doing  all  things,  the  little  as  well  as  the  greater,  more  thoroughly, 
more  profitably.  I  have  to  do  this,  and  by  actual  experience  it  is  proving  a  suc- 
cess. It  leads  one  to  be  more  interested  in  farming,  and  to  discover  somewhat  of 
its  great  possibilities.  I  believe  I  am  becoming  more  of  a  farmer  and  less  of  a 
politician  (perhaps  more  of  a  Statesman).  I  see,  at  least,  less  need  of  special  legis- 
lation, becoming  somewhat  of  a  law  unto  myself,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  oppressive  legislation,  although  a  great  deal  that  needs  changing  and 
improving.  I  hardly  know  whether  electing  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people,  instead  of  by  the  General  Assembly,  would  help  me  greatly,  but  I 
am  certainly  afraid  that  hostile  measures  against  the  National  banks  would  be 
very  unwise,  and  would  disastrously  disturb,  business  relations,  from  which  farm- 
ers would  materially  suffer.  Business  and  business  men  can  not  be  prosperous 
without  making  better  markets  aad  better  prices  for  farm  products. 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  yet  become  indifllerent  as  to  whether  the  tariff  is 
voted  up  or  voted  down,  although  at  present  1  believe  d^dedly  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection to  American  industry. 

The  American  farmer  ought  to  be  successful,  if  there  be  any  chance  for  finan- 
cial success  in  farming,  comparing  his  condition  and  his  opportunities  with  any 
and  every  other  farmer  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  nor  is  his  condition  unfavorable 
compared  with  any  and  every  other  person,  whoever  or  whatever  he  may  be.  He 
has  a  stable  and  beneficent  government,  of  which  he  is  a  potential  and  integral 
part ;  he  is  not  called  upon,  ordinarily,  to  do  military  or  police  duty ;  he  is  not 
taxed  heavily  to  support  large  armies  or  navies;  he  owns  his  farm  and  can  culti- 
vate it  as  he  pleases  without  dictation  of  landlord,  nor  be  hampered  by  restraining 
laws ;  he  has,  especially  in  Indiana,  a  jrood  climate,  without  often  recurring  great 
disasters;  a  good  soil,  with  power  to  make  it  steadily  better;  a  wonderful  and 
complete  variety  and  diversity  of  crops  and  resources  available  from  one  end  of 
the  season  to  the  other,  so  that  he  can  have  something  to  sell  every  month,  if  not 
every  day  in  the  year,  if  he  so  pleases  and  so  plans  to  do ;  he  has  good  markets 
(and  ought  to  have  good  roads  and  conveniences  to  get  to  them),  where  everything 
will  sell  for  cash ;  he  has  good  social  and  educational  privileges  for  himself  and 
his  family ;  can  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience ;  pay 
little,  or  much,  or  nothing  in  support  of  church  or  minister.  What  more  need  be  said  7 

11— Age. 
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I 
What  taxes  he  pays  are  supposed  to  he,  and  should  be,  mainly  for  his  own 

benefit^  giving  him  good  government,  good  schools,  good  roads,  and  coHtributing  to 
the  support  of  the  feeble  and  infirm.  There  may  be  some  reckless  squandering  of 
money  which  should  be  and  can  be  corrected,  and  yet  the  fact  rv^maina  that  there 
is  very  little  money,  if  any,  which  the  farmer  pays  out  that  given  him  a  better 
equivalent  than  that  which  he  pays  out  as  tax  (and  over  which  he  in  generally 
more  disposed  to  grumble).  Saying  all  thin,  however,  does  not  change  the  evident 
fact  that  the  system  of  taxation  needs  revision  as  a  matter  of  equity  and  of  justice 
to  the  farmer.  Unduly  magnifying  evils  and  belittling  benefits  is  not  a  wise 
course  to  pursue.  Work,  and  hard  work,  both  of  brain  and  hand,  are  a  necessity, 
and  a  blessing  too;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  intelligent  and  thinking 
farmer  to-day  to  be  a  drudge  he  can  not  afford  to  be,  the  means  are  at  hand  in  the 
shape  of  machinery,  horse  power,  steam  power,  to  lighten  physical  toil,  while  mak- 
ing more  demand  for  mental  power.  The  progress  of  the  times  is  disturbing,  if 
not  upsetting  the  relations  of  things,  and  calls  for  new  methods,  profits  have  to  be 
found  in  new  and  unusual  lines,  and  he  who  can  not  change  with  the  times  will  be 
left  behind,  with  no  recourse  left  but  to  charge  his  misfortune  upon  those  who,  by 
progressive  energy,  bring  about  the  changes ;  but  the  tide  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment can  not  be  stayed ;  it  will  go  on  forcing  all,  even  the  laggards,  to  keep  at 
least  in  sight  of  the  procession. 

The  promise  for  the  future  is  great.  Organisation  of  the  farmers  is  rapidly 
taking  place;  it  is  called  the  great  awakening,  and  well  it  may  be;  it  is  a  good 
thing;  organization  is  good,  meeting  in  council  is  good,  discusf>ion  is  good.  Con- 
gress and  Legislatures  are  recognizing  the  farmer's  claims,  and  are  doing  some- 
thing in  his  favor,  and  are  manifesting  an  anxiety  to  do  more.  It  is  for  farmers 
to  see  that,  right  men  are  sent  as  law-makers,  and  soon  may  be  expected,  judging 
from  the  present  upheaval,  the  domination  of  the  farmer  in  politics,  the  day  of 
bribery  and  demagogues  should  come  to  an  end.  There  may  be  a  fear  that  the 
awakening  giant  in  his  new-found  strength  may  give  the  pillars  of  the  old  temple 
a  too  vigorous  shaking,  even  for  his  own  safety,  if  directed  by  blind  zeal  rather 
than  by  reason,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  whom  the  destinies  of  the  country 
would  be  safer  than  the  farmers,  when  they  once  get  seriously  down  to  business. 

Farmers'  benefit  means  national  benefit,  and  not  injury  to  any  class,  but  pros- 
perity for  the  whole  people.  There  is  no  justice  in  charging  the  agricultural  de- 
pression to  the  malicious  action  of  other  classes,  be  they  merchants,  manufacturers, 
bankers,  middlemen  or  carriers.  We  can  not  afford  to  admit  that  we  are  kept  down 
by  others,  and  farming  can  not  be  built  up  on  the  ruins  of  other  industries. 

The  glory  and  strength  of  our  country  lies  in  the  great  personal  freedom  that 
every  one  has  to  realize  to  his  fullest  capacity  his  highest  aspiration.  Every  one  ia 
at  liberty  to  devise  and  execute  the  grandest  scheme  his  brain  is  capable  of  con- 
cocting, either  for  his  individual  good  or  for  the  good  of  the  dear  people.  It  would 
not  be  well  to  restrict  this  liberty,  although  for  the  time  it  may  seem  to  give  the 
one  person  advantage  over  the  whole;  but  one  can  not  gain  without  the  whole  being 
benefited  eventually ;  time  sets  things  right,  and  it  is  public  policy  to  endure  a 
short-lived  evil  rather  than  to  hamper  enterprise  or  energy.  Many  of  our  public 
benefactors  are  denounced  because  they  secure  large  rewards  to  themselves,  while 
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bestowing  great  good  upon  the  pabiic.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public,  as 
demonstrated  bj  experience,  to  encourage  invention  by  giving  the  inventor  a  mo- 
nopoly for  a  limited  time  of  an  idea  or  a  plan  that  is  his  by  force  of  skill  or  for- 
sighty  or  physical  or  mental  energy.  While  there  m  much  said  about  monopoly, 
as  if  it  were  a  bloodthirsty  and  terrible  giant  in  the  path  of  the  people,  there  is 
very  little  of  it  in  this  country.  A  railroad  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  monopoly 
so  long  as  it  is  subject  to  having  another  one  built  alongside  of  it  in  competition, 
or  while  its  stock  is  on  the  general  market  free  to  the  purchase  of  every  one,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  manufactories.  It  takes  brain  power,  effort, 
and  close  application  to  successfully  operate  a  railroad,  a  factory,  a  store,  bank  or 
farm;  there  are  successes  and  failures  with  all  of  them.  It  is  said  that  sixty-four 
per  cent,  of  all  the  railroad  shares  do  not  pay  dividends,  which  is  a  worse  financial 
showing  than  farming  would  make.  I  very  much  doubt  if  there  is  a  better  invest- 
ment for  immediate  profit  to-day  than  a  well-managed  farm,  and  the  promise  is 
that  in  a  very  short  time  farming  will  be  far  ahead  of  every  other  industry.  The 
figures  of  the  late  census  show  that  the  increase  of  the  population  in  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  that  the  rural  population  is  not  much 
more  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  With  this  true,  aud  other  things  in  its  favor,  con- 
sumption will  soon  overtake  production ;  the  logical  consequence  will  be  higher 
prices  for  food  products  and  better  times  for  farmers  and  farming. 

James  Riley,  of  Thorntown,  read  the  following  paper: 


CORN  IS  KING. 

Corn  is  by  far  the  greatest  product  of  American  agriculture,  and  its  improve- 
ment the  most  neglected.  Farmers  will  pay  large  prices  for  improved  hogs,  cattle, 
sheep  and  horses,  but  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  improvement  of  com. 

All  but  our  best  improved  breeds  of  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  brought 
to  their  present  standard  of  excellence  by  careful  selections  in  breeding  and  feed- 
ing. Now,  that  com  can  be  improved  as  much  as  live  stock  hss  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  There  are  several  methods  of  improving  com.  One  is  the  old  and 
tedious  way  of  selecting  the  best  ears  in  the  field  in  the  fall.  The  objections  to  this 
method  are,  we  have  no  certainty  in  the  product  of  those  selected  ears.  In  the 
field  are  a  large  number  of  barren  stalks  and  those  that  are  imperfect  and  diseased 
with  smut.  These  imperfect  stalks  furnish  pollen  that  becomes  mixed  promis- 
cuously all  over  the  field,  and  although  we  may  select  a  fine,  well  proportioned 
ear,  we  have  no  certainty  how  the  g^rm  of  all  the  grains  on  this  ear  are  produced. 

A  large  number  of  the  grains  on  the  ear  may  be  fertilized  with  pollen  from  a 
barren  or  diseased  stalk.  Therefore  there  is  no  certainty  or  system  in  this  method 
of  improving  corn,  but  I  propose  to  give  a  plain,  practical  method  of  improving 
com,  that  every  farmer  could  and  should  practice. 

Every  farmer  should  have  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  acre  and  make 
it  very  fertile  by  the  application  of  the  best  fertilizers,  so  as  to  develop  the  com  as 
near  to  perfection  as  possible.    Then  select  enough  ears  to  plant  the  plot  as  nearly 
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aniform  and  as  near  the  type  we  wish  to  raise,  just  the  same  as  in  selecting  breed- 
ing stock,  then  plant  and  cultivate  thoroughly,  and  as  soon  as  the  taseels  begin  to 
appear,  go  through  the  plot  and  cut  out  all  imperfect  and  diseased  stalks.  In  this 
way  we  secure  a  pedigree  of  corn,  as  we  know  to  a  certainty  that  all  the  grains  are 
properly  fertilized.  Then  select  the  best  ears  from  this  plot  for  planting  the  crop, 
and  a  few  of  the  very  best  ears  for  planting  the  little  plot  again. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  ears  as  nearly  perfectly  developed  as  possible, 
with  grains  perfectly  filled  out  over  the  tips  of  the  ears.  This  can  be  done  by 
leaving  every  fourth  or  fifth  row  in  the  plot  when  the  plot  is  first  planted.  Then 
plant  every  other  hill  in  this  row  from  one  week  to  ten  days  after  the  first  were 
planted.  Then  in  a  week  after  plant  the'  remaining  hills,  or  another  good  plan  is 
to  plant  four  hills  when  the  plot  is  first  planted  and  leave  two  hills,  then  four  hills 
and  leave  two.  Then  in  a  week  plant  one  of  the  hills  left,  and  in  two  weeks  the 
remaining  hills.    This  plan  will  more  evenly  distribute  the  replants  over  the  plot 

The  object  of  this  replanting  is  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  pollen  to  insure  a  com- 
plete fertilization  of  all  the  pistils  or  silks  on  .the  ears.  If  the  plot  was  planted 
all  at  one  time  and  the  silks  and  tassels  all  appear  within  a  few  days  the  pollen 
will  dry  up  and  blow  away  before  the  pistils  or  silks  from  tips  of  ears  become  fer- 
tilized, and  we  have  one- half  inch  of  cob  at  the  tip  oi  the  ear  with  no  g^rains  on  it. 

The  grains  at  the  base  of  the  ear  send  out  their  pistils  or  silks  first  and  are  fer- 
tilized. Then  the  next  grains,  and  so  on,  up  the  ear  to  the  tip,  and  these  come  out 
last 

No  doubt  many  farmers  have  observed  the  outer  silks  dead,  while  the  center 
silks  were  still  green.  These  are  the  pistils  or  silks  from  the  tip  grains  and  the 
new  tassels  coming  out  from  the  replant  keeps  up  a  supply  of  pollen  till  all  these 
silks  become  fertilized,  thus  securing  ears  with  grain  perfectly  filled  out  over  tips. 

In  selecting  a  variety  to  commence  the  improvement,  I  think  it  best  to  select  a 
variety  that  will  be  sure  to  mature  perfectly  every  year  when  planted  in  proper 
time.  A  very  large  corn,  although  it  may  yield  a  few  more  bushels  per  acre,  is  not 
the  most  profitable  for  several  reasons : 

First  A  very  large  ear  usually  has  a  large  cob  and  is  late  in  maturing.  Such 
corn,  when  put  in  the  crib,  although  it  may  seem  dry  on  the  outside,  there  is  so 
much  moisture  in  the  cob  that  the  germ  will  be  soured  so  it  will 'not  grow.  This 
detracts  from  the  feeding  quality  of  the  com.  The  germ  is  the  richest  and  most 
nutritious  portion  of  the  grain,  and  when  the  germ  is  sound  and  sweet,  stock  of  all 
kinds  relish  it  more,  and  its  feeding  quality  is  much  more  profitable. 

Second.  Very  large  com  usually  has  a  large  stalk.  Such  com  will  very  rap- 
idly exhaust  the  soil,  as  it  takes  much  more  nutriment  to  grow  a  large  stalk  than  a 
medium-sized  one.  We  should  therefore  select  medium-sized  corn  with  as  small  a 
cob  as  possible,  and  a  very  deep  meety  grain.  Yellow  com  should  have  a  uni- 
formly red  cob,  and  white  com  all  white  cobs.  A  corn  that  will  yield  the  most 
shelled  com  per  acre  and  the  least  per  cent,  of  cob  is  the  most  profitable. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Fumess.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Riley  a  question.  Do 
yoQ  exterminate  smut  by  washing? 

Mr.  Miley.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fumess.    Have  you  ever  tried  it  ? 

Mr.  Riley.     No,  sir ;  I  have  never  tried  it. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Riley  a  question. 
Some  of  the  wheat  men  claim  that  they  can  get  a  good  wheat 
from  this  farm  and  another  from  that  farm,  and  by  mixing  get 
a  good  variety.  Do  you  claim  that  by  mixing  the  seed  corn 
you  can  get  a  better  variety  of  the  same  varieties  from  different 
farms  ? 

Mr.  Riley.    No,  sir ;  I  don't  believe  that  it  is  best.     I  think  • 
that  we  should  keep  our  seed  corn  as  strictly  apart  as  possible. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  You  don't  understand  me.  I  don't  mean  mix- 
ing the  variety — I  mean  the  same  variety. 

Mr.  Riley.     I  never  have  tried  that. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Don't  you  find  some  varieties  of  corn  more 
prolific  than  others  ? 

Mr.  Riley.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howland.     How  do  you  mend  the  matter? 

Mr.  Riley.     When  you  find  a  lack  of  ears,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Howland.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  would  not  try  to  get  more  than  one  ear.  I 
think  my  plan  is  a  very  good  one.  I  cut  out  every  barren 
stalk,  and  maybe  in  a  dry  season  I  cut  out  nearly  half  of  them. 
I  leave  nothing  but  a  perfect  tassel  and  a  perfect  silk.  I  weed 
out  the  sucker  and  the  smut. 

Mr.  Fumess.    Do  you  say  that  you  are  troubled  with  smut? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not.  I  have  not  been  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  Fhirness.    I  believe  I  will  send  to  you  for  seed  corn. 

Mr.  Riley.    All  right. 

Chair.     "We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Force. 
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Mr.  Force.  I  desire  to  say  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  respond 
to  my  part  of  the  exercises  this  evening.  1  was  to  deliver  an 
address,  as  the  programme  indicates,  and  I  should  have  been 
highly  pleased  to  have  responded,  but  I  have  been  away  from 
home  and  have  had  no  time  to  make  that  kind  of  preparation 
which  I  would  like  to  make,  although  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  the  work. 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  now  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Dele- 
gate Board  do  now  adjourn  sine  die. 

Carried. 
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CATTLE. 


Thomas  Nelson,  Saperintendent. 


CLASS  I— Shorthorns. 

Ball,  3  yean  old  and  over,  T.  8.  Moberly,  Richmond,  Kentucky $25  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Frazee,  Orange 12  00 

Ball,  2  years  old  and  ander  3,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 25  00 

Second,  T.  S.  Moberly,  Richmond,  Kentucky 12  00 

Ball,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 25  00 

Second,  John  T.  Dye,  Indianapolis 12  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  T.  S.  Moberly,  Richmond,  Kentucky  . 20  00 

Second,  John  T.  Dye,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Cow,  S  yearn  old  and  over,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 25  00 

Second,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 12  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 25  00 

Second,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 12  00 

Heifer^  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 25  00 

Second,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 12  00 

Heifer,  ander  1  year  old,  T.  S.  Moberly 20  00 

Second,  Thomas  Wilhoit 10  00 

Number  of  entries,  35. 

Committeeman — B.  R.  Pierce,  Creeiton,  Illinois. 
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CLASS  Il—Har^ards. 

Ball,  3  years  old  and  over,  Parkhurst  &  Son,  Franklin ...  $25  00 

Second,  Parkhurst  &  Son,  Franklin 12  00 

Bull,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Q.  W.  Harness  &  Sons,  Qalyeston 25  00 

Second,  Parkhurst  &  Son,  Franklin 12  00 

Bull,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Parkhurst  &  Son,  Franklin 25  00 

Bull,  under  1  year  old,  G.  W.  Harness  &  Sons,  Galveston 20  00 

Second,  G.  W.  Harness  &  Sons,  Galveston 10  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  Parkhurt  &  Son,  Franklin 25  00 

Second,  G.  W.  Harness  &  Sons,  Galveston 12  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3«  G.  W.  Harness  <&  Sons,  Galveston 2^  00 

Second,  G.  W.  Harness  &  Sonn,  Galveston 12  00 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  G.  W.  Harness  A  Sons,  Galveston 25  00 

Second,  G.  W.  HamesR  <&  Soup,  Galveston 12  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year  old,  G.  W.  Harness  &  Sons,  Galveston 20  00 

Second,  G.  W.  Harness  &  Sons,  Galveston 10  00 

Number  of  entricR,  18. 

Committeeman — B.  R.  Pierce,  Creston,  Illinois. 
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Bull,  3  years  old  and  over,  Leslie  <&  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wisconsin  .    .  $25  00 

Second,  G.  W.  Samuel  &  Sons,  Wappetta,  Illinois 12  00 

Bull,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Leslie  &.  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wisconsin.  25  00 

Second,  G.  W.  Samuel  <%  Sons,  Wappetta,  Illinois  ...  ....  12  00 

Bull,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Leslie  <&  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wisconsin  .  25  00 

Second,  John  J.  Cooper,  Indianapolis 12  00 

BuU,  under  1  year  old,  Leslie  &  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wisconsin  ....  20  00 

Second,  I^eslie  &  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wisconsin .  10  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  Leslie  &  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wisconsin   .   .  25  00 

Second,  Leslie  &  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wisconsin 12  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Leslie  <%  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wisconsin .  25  00 

Second,  G.  W.  Samuel  &  Sons,  Wappetta,  Illinois 1200 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Leslie  <&  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wisconsin  25  00 

Second,  Leslie  <&  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wisconsin 12  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year  old,  Leslie  &  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wisconsin  ...  20  00 

Second,  John  J.  Cooper,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Number  of  Entries,  48. 

Committeeman — B.  R.  Pierce,  Creston,  Illinois. 
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CLASS  IV— Galloway f^. 

Bull,  3  years  old  and  over,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne $25  00 

Second,  8.  P.  Clarke,  Dover,  Illinois 12  00 

Ball,  2  years  old  and  under  3.  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne 25  00 

Second,  8.  P.  Clarke,  Dover,  Illinois      •   •  12  00 

Bull,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne 25  00 

Bull,  under  I  year  old,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne       20  00 

Second,  S.  P.  Clarke,  Dover,  Illinoi« 10  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  Brookside  Farm  (Jo.,  Ft  Wayne 25  00 

Second,  S.  P.  Clarke,  I>over,  Illinois 12  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Brookside  P'arm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne 25  00 

Second,  S.  P.  Clarke,  Dover,  Illinois 12  00 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under,  S.  P.  Clarke,  Dover,  Illinois 25  00 

Second,  8.  P.  Clarke,  Dover,  Illinois ^   ...  12  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year  old,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne 20  00 

Second,  S.  P.  Clarke,  Dover,  Illinois 10  00 

Number  of  entries,  21. 

Committeeman — B.  R.  Pierce,  Creeton,  Illinois. 

CLASS  V—AU  Red  Polh. 

Bull,  3  years  old  and  over,  Shafer  &  Clamson,  Hamilton,  Ohio $25  00 

Bnll,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Shafer  <&  Clamson,  Hamilton,  Ohio 25  00 

Ball,  under  1  year  old,  Shafer  &  Clameon,  Hamilton,  Ohio .           ....  20  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  Shafer  &  Clamson,  Hamilton,  Ohio 25  00 

Second,  Shafer  &  Clamson,  Hamilton,  Ohio 12  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Shafer  &  Clamson,  Hamilton,  Ohio 25  00 

Second,  Shafer  &  Clamson,  Hamilton,  Ohio 12  00 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Shafer  &  Clamson,  Hamilton,  Ohio  ....  25  00 

Second,  Shafer  &  Clamson,  Hamilton.  Ohio 12  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  Shafer  <&  Clamson,  Hamilton,  Ohio 20  00 

Number  of  entries,  10. 

Committeeman — R.  B.  Pierce,  Creston,  Illinois. 

CLASS  VI—HolsleirC'Friesia'M, 


J.  N.  Davidson,  Superintendent. 


Bull,  3  years  old  and  over,  6.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood $25  00 

Second,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin 12  00 

Bull,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Wm.  H.  Keller,  Cory  don «   25  00 

Bnll,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  8.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin 25  00 

Second,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 12  00 
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Bull,  under  1  year  old,  Wm.  H.  Keller,  Corydon $20  00 

Second,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 10  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 25  00 

Second,  Wm.  H.  Keller,  Corydon 12  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  nnder  3,  Wm.  H.  Keller,  Corydon 25  00 

Second,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 12  90 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 25  00 

Second,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 12  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  Wm.  H.  Keller,  Corydon 20  00 

Second,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 10  00 

Number  of  entries,  38. 

Committeeman — A.  G.  Kerr,  Lyndon,  Kentucky. 


CLASS  VII—DewM. 

Bull,  3  years  old  and  over,  J.  York  <&  Sons,  Brock,  Ohio $25  00 

Second,  William  Davis,  Bloomingdale 12  00 

Bull,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  D.  J.  Whitmore  &  Co.,  Casstown,  Ohio   ...  25  00 

Bull,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  York  &  Sons,  Brock,  Ohio  ■ .  25  00 

Second,  D.  J.  Whitmore  &  Co.,  Casstown,  Ohio 12  00 

Bull,  under  1  year  old,  D.  J.  Whitmore  <&  Co.,  Casstown,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  J.  York  &  Sons,  Brock,  Ohio.  ...       10  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  D.  J.  Whitmore  &  Co..  Casstown,  Ohio 25  00 

Second,  J.  York  &  Son»,  Brock,  Ohio 12  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  J.  York  &  Sonit,  Brock,  Ohio 25  00 

Second,  William  Davis,  Bloomingdale '  12  00 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  York  &  Sons,  Brock,  Ohio 25  00 

Second,  J.  York  &  Sons,  Brock,  Ohio 12  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year  old,  D.  J.  Whitmore  &  Co.,  Casstown,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  D.  J.  Whitmore  &  Co.,  Casstown,  Ohio 10  00 

Number  of  entries,  34. 

Committeeman — A.  G.  Herr,  Lyndon,  Kentucky. 


CLASS  VIII— Jerseys. 

Bull,  3  years  old  and  over,  W.  A.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis $25  00 

•  Second,  W.  A.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 12  00 

Bull,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Garrettson  Bros.,  Pendleton 25  00 

Second,  Garrettson  Bros.,  Pendleton 12  00 

Bull,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Cochran  &  Son,  Spiceland 25  00 

Second,  Garrettson  Bros.,  Pendleton 12  00 

Bull,  under  1  year  old,  J.  W.  Meyers,  Bntlerville   .   : 20  00 

Second,  Cochran  &  Son,  Spiceland 10  00 
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Cow,  3  yean  old  and  over,  GarrettBon  Bros.,  Pendleton $26  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Meyers,  Butlerville ••....  12  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Cochran  &  Son,  Spiceland  .    *    -   - 25  00 

Second)  J,  W.  Meyers,  Butlerville 12  00 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Garrettson  Bros.,  Pendleton 25  00 

Second,  Cochran  <&  Sen,  Spiceland 12  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year  old,  Garrettson  Bros.,  Pendleton 20  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Number  of  entries,  43. 

Committeeman — ^A.  G.  Herr,  Lyndon,  Kentucky. 


HORSES. 


V.  K.  Officer  and  E.  H.  Pesd,  Superintendents. 


CLASS  IX— French  Draft. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  Illinois $35  00 

Second,  J.  W.  McNamee,  New  Palestine 18  00 

Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Bridgeland  &  Berry,  Indianapolis.    ...  30  00 

Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  Illinois 20  00 

Second,  Bridgeland  &  Berry,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  111 20  00 

Second,  Bridgeland  &  Berry,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Stallion  colt,  under  1  year  old,  Bridgeland  <&  Berry,  Indianapolis 15  00 

Second,  Bridgeland  &  Berry,  Indianapolis 7  00 

Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  Illinob 25  00 

Second,  Bridgeland  &  Berry,  Indianapolis 12  00 

Mare,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  Illinois 20  00 

Second,  Bridgeland  &  Berry,  Indianapolis • 10  00 

Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  Illinois 20  00 

Second,  Bridgeland  &  Berry,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Mare,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  W.  McNamee,  New  Palestine 15  00 

Mare  colt,  under  1  year,  Bridgeland  Sl  Berry,  Indianapolis 12  00 

Number  of  entries,  31. 

Committeeman — James  A.  Perry,  Wilmington,  Illinois. 
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CLASS  X—Percher(m8. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal  Illinois $35  00 

Second,  M.  D.  Hensler,  Waupecong .    .       .   .  18  00 

Stalliop,  3  yearn  old  and  under  4,  Rufus  R  Kellogg,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  30  00 
Stallion,  2  years  old  -and  under  3,  Door  Prairie  Live  Stock  Association, 

Door  Village 20  00 

Second,  Harley  Silver,  JoUiettsville 10  00 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  Illinois 20  00 

Second,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  Illinois 10  00 

Mare,  4  yearn  old  and  over,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  Illinois  .  - 25  00 

Second,  Bridgeland  &  Berry,  Indianapolis 12  00 

Mare,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  Illinois 20  00 

Second,  J.  W.  McNamee,  New  Palestine 10  00 

Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  Illinois 20  00 

Mare,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  Illinois 15  00 

Mare  colt,  under  1  year,  J.  W.  McNamee,  New  Palestine 12  00 

Number  of  entries,  23. 

Committeeman — James  A.  Perry,  Wilmington,  Illinois. 


CLASS  Xl—CtydendaJe, 

Stallion,  4  years  old  and  ov«»r,  T.  J.  Bell,  Morristown $35  00 

Second,  Bankn  &  Closser,  Laporte               ....  18  00 

Stallion,  3  yearf»  old  and  under  4,  Banks  &  Closser,  Laporte 30  00 

Second,  S.  J.  Fletcher,  Indian  ipolis 15  60 

Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Banks  &  Cloi>ser,  Laporte 20  00 

Second,  A.  J.  Ruark,  Greencastle               10  00 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  W.  L.  Risk,  Greensboro 20  00 

Stallion  colt,  under  1  year  old,  W.  L.  Risk,  Greensboro 15  00 

Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  W.  L.  Risk,  Greensboro 25  00 

Second,  Door  Prairie  L.  S.  Af«80ciation,  Door  Village 12  00 

Mare«  3  years  old  and  under  4,  W.  L.  Risk,  Greensboro 20  00 

Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  W.  L.  Risk,  Greensboro 20  00 

Second,  S.  J.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis > 10  00 

Mare,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  S.  J.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis 15  00' 

Second)  W.  L.  Risk,  Greensboro 7  00 

Mare  colt, -under  1  year  old,  W.  L.  Risk,  Greensboro 12  00 

Second,  S.  J.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis 6  00 

Number  of  entries,  29. 

Committeeman — A.  B.  McLaren,  Blandinsville,  Illinois. 
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CLASS  XII—Englxth  SMre, 

Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  J.  C.  Truman,  Bushnell,  IHinois $35  0# 

Second,  Dye  <ft  Stillwell,  Troy,  Ohio 18  00 

Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Thompson  &  Bland,  Indianapolis  ....  30  00 

Second,  J.  G.  Truman,  Boshnell,  Illinois ....1500 

Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  J.  G.  Truman,  Bnshnell,  Illinoia  ....  20  00 

Secpnd,  Dye  &  Stillwell,  Troy,  Ohio 10  00 

Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Thompson  &  Bland,  Indianapolis  ....  30  00 

Second,  J.  G.  Truman,  Bushnell,  Illinois  .    .                             15  00 

Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  J.  G.  Truman,  Bushnell,  Illinois  ....  20  00 

Second,  Dye  &  Stillwell,  Troy,  Ohio 10  00 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Dye  &  Stillwell,  Troy,  Ohio 20  00 

Mare,  4  yearn  old  and  over,  J.  G.  Truman,  Bushnell,  Illinois 25  00 

Second,  J.  G.  Truman,  Bushnell,  Illinois 12  00 

Mare,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Dye  &  Stillwell,  Troy,  Ohio 20  00 

Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  J.  G.  Truman,  Bushnell,  Illinois 20  00 

Second,  Dye  &  Stillwell,  Troy,  Ohio 10  00 

Number  of  entries,  22. 

Committeeman — C.  J.  Fields,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


CLASS  XIII— Belgian  Horses. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  John  Shields,  Nora $35  00 

Second,  John  T.  Preesley,  Indianapolis 18  00 

Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash    ....  30  00 

Second,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash 15  00 

Stallion  colt,  under  1  year  old,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash 15  00 

Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash 25  00 

Second,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash 12  00 

Mare,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Lee  S.  Brown,  Carmel 20  00 

Mare,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash 15  00 

Number  of  entries,  15. 

Committeeman — C.  J.  Fields,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


CLASS  XlV—CleveUmd  Bays. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over.  Dye  &  Stillwell,  Troy,  Ohio      $35  00 

Second,  Door  Prairie  Live  Stock  Association,  Door  Village. 18  00 

Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Door  Prairie  Live  Stock  Association,  Door 

Village 30  00 

Second,  Banks  &  Closser,  Laporte 15  00 
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Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Banks  <&  Cloaser,  Laporte •  $20  00 

Second,  Door  Prairie  Live  Stock  Association,  Door  Village 10  00 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Banks  &  Closser,  Laporte 20  00 

Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  John  W.  Fort,  Indianapolis 25  00 

Mare,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  John  W.  Fort,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Number  of  entries,  13. 

Committeeman — C.  J.  Fields,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


GLASS  XV— French  and  Coach  Horses. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  Urbana  Importing  Co.,  Urbana,  Ilinois  .   .   .  $35  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Shirley,  Danville 18  OO 

Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Thompson  &  Bland,  Indianapolis  ....    20  00 

Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  Thompson  &  Bland,  Indianapolis 25  00 

Number  of  entries,  5. 

Committeeman — C.  J.  Fields,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


CLASS  XVI—Horsea  for  General  Pwpotes. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  Baum  &  Groves,  Frankfort $35  00 

Second,  Thompson  &  Bland,  Indianapolis 18  00 

Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  P.  Morningstar,  Mooresville 30  00 

Second,  Mescall  &  Wards,  Indianapolis 1500 

Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Thompson  <&  Bland,  Indianapolis ....  20  00 

Second,  Harley  Silver,  Jolliettsville 10  00 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  W.,L.  Risk,  Greensboro 20  00 

Second,  Harvey  Randall,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Stallion  colt,  under  1  year,  John  W.  Fort,  Indianapolis 15  00 

Second,  W.  L.  Risk,  Greensboro 7  00 

Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  S.  J.  Fleming,  Terre  Hvute 25*00 

Second,  Cooper  &  Gulp,  Georgetown 12  00 

Mare,  3. years  old  and  under  4,  Ben.  F.  Huddleson,  Ogden 20  00 

Second,  John  W.  Fort,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Ben.  F.  Huddleson,  Ggden 20  00 

Second,  Allen  Jackson  <&  Son,  Plainfield 10  0# 

Mare  colt,  under  1  year  old,  Chas.  Ramsey,  Portland  Mills 12  00 

Gelding,  3  years  old  and  over,  H.  F.  Wood,  Indianapolis 25  00 

Second,  Allen  Jackson  <&  Son,  Plainfield 12  00 

General  purpose  team,  H.  F.  Wood,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Second,  Cooper  <&  Gulp,  Georgetown 10  00 

Number  of  entries,  88. 


Committeeman — J.  W.  Sligor. 
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CLASS  XVII—IAght  Harness  Horses, 

StallioD,  4  years  old  and  over,  J.  N.  Huston,  Connersville ^.   .  $35  00 

Second,  F.  M.  Rottler,  Indianapolis. 18  00 

Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  J.  L.  Bradley,  Indianapolis 30  00 

Second,  P.  Momingstar,  Mooresville 16  00 

Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Berry  Randall,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Second,  J.  N.  Huston,  Connersville 10  00 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Enoch  Moulton,  Indianapolis             ...  20  00 

Second,  George  W.  Scott,  Hauj|;hville 10  00 

Stallion  oolt,  under  1  year  old,  George  W.  Scott,  Haughville 15  00 

Second,  James  Bobey,  Sabine 7  00 

Gelding,  3  years  old  and  over,  J.  L.  Bradley,  Indianapolis 25  00 

Second,  John  Dawson,  Frankfort . 12  00 

Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  Deloss  Thompson,  Rensselaer 26  00 

Second,  James  Hazelton,  Rnshville 12  00 

Mare,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  M.  L.  Hare,  Indianapolis 26  00 

Second,  J.  L.  Bradley,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Deloss  Thompson,  Rensselaer 20  00 

Second,  M.  L.  Hare 10  00 

Mare,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Mettler  Bros.,  Indianapolis 15  00 

Mare  colt,  under  1  year  old,  George  W.  Scott,  Haughville 12  00 

Light  harness  team,  J.  L.  Bradley 20  00 

Second,  Cooper  &  Culp,  Georgetown,  Illinois 10  00 

Number  of  entries,  182. 


Committeemen — B.  DickinsoD,  J.  W.  Sliggr. 


CLASS  XVIIL 

Saddle  Horses. 

Gelding  or  mare,  any  age,  I.  S.  Gordon,  Indianapolis $10  00 

Second,  Allen  Jackson  &  Son,  Plainfield      5  00 

Number  of  entries,  10. 


Committeemen — J.  W.  Sligor,  C.  A.  JBerry. 


Brood  Mare — Draft, 

W.  L.  Bisk,  Greensboro 10  00 

Number  of  entries,  6. 

Committeeman — C.  J.  Fields,  Cedar,  Falls,  Iowa. 
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• 


Brood  Mare — General  Purposes. 

Charles  Ramsey,  Portland  Mills. $10  00 

Number  of  entries,  3. 

Committeeman — J.  W.  Sligor. 


Brood  Mare — Light  Harness, 

W.  L.  Risk,  Greensboro 10  00 

Number  of  entries,  5. 


Committeemen — J.  W.  Sligor,  B.  Dickerson. 


Best  Display  Draft  Horses. 

J.  H.  Truman,  Bushnell,  Illinois Diploma 

Number  of  entries,  4. 


Committeeman — J.  H.  Dawson,  Frankfort. 


CLASS  XIX — Jacksy  Jennets  and  Mules. 

Jack,  3  years  old  and  over,  Underwood  &  Oden,  Groveland $15  00 

Second,  J.  F.  Higgins,  New  Maysville 8  00 

Jack,  2  years  old  and  nnd«r  3,  Underwood  &  Oden,  Groveland 10  00 

Jack,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  C.  W.  Neal  &  Son,  Rrownsburg 8  00 

Second,  Underwood  &  Oden,  Groveland .-  4  00 

Jennet,  3  years  old  and  over.  Underwood  &  Oden,  Groveland 8  00 

Second,  C.  W.  Neal  &  Son,  Brownsburg 4  00 

Jack  or  Jennet,  sucking  colt,  C.  W.  Neal  &  Son,  Brownsburg 3  00 

Pair  mules,  3  years  old  and  over,  K.  Munter,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Second,  John  J.  Cooper,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Number  of  entries,  13. 

Committeeman — C.  A.  Berry,  New  Castle,  Indiana. 
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CLASS  XXSpud  Lia. 


B.  F.  Clemens,  Superintendent. 


« 


Three-year-old  Trot— Purje,  1300. 

Boone  Wilflon — Brace  Carr,  Indianapolis,  Indiana $160  GO 

Gambryon — J.  M.  Qarr,  Richmond,  Indiana 100  00 

O.  K.— Wm.  M.  Cook,  Glenwood,  Indiana 60  00 

Time— 2.35,  2:36,  2:30,  2:41 1,  2:45. 

2:37  Pace— Purse,  $400. 

Lon  G.— Wm.  Marvin,  Odell,  IllinoiB $200  00 

Kissell's  Dallas—G.  Fred.  KiBsell,  Indianapolis 125  00 

Frank  S. — B.  A.  Salmon,  Brownsburg 75  00 

Time-2:3U,  2:30t,  2:30t,  2:32,  2:30. 

2:37  Trot— Purse,  $400. 

Wyandott— W.  B.  Legg,  Raleigh $200  00 

Sam  Harris— B.  T.  Benny,  Rushville 125  00 

Joe  S.— L.  H.  Stewart,  Boachdale 75  00 

Time— 2:30,  2:38J,  2:36. 

Three-minute  Trot  -Purse,  $400. 

General  Smith— J.  Crouch,  Lafayette $200  Od 

Jubilant— Russellville  Horse  Co.,  Russellville 125  00 

Lancewood  Chief — Rensselaer  Stock  Farm,  Rensselaer 75  OO 

Time— 2:33i,  2:41  J,  2:37 J. 

2:20  Pace— Purse,  $400. 

Lottie  M.— John  W.  Pigman,  Connersville $200  00 

Forest  Wilkes— M.  F.  McHaffie  &  Son,  Stilesville 125  00 

Prince  Echo— S.  L.  Fletcher,  Spioeland 76  00 

Time— 2:30,  2:28},  2:24J,  2;30. 

2:80  Trot— Purse,  $400. 


* 


Dot  L. — James  Louer,  Laporte $200  00 

Leo — Rensselaer  Stock  Farm,  Rensselaer 125  00 

Nettie  B.— A.  P.  Hanes,  Paris,  Illinois 75  00 

Time- 2:33,  2:31,  2:34. 
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-old  Trol— Pune,  1200. 

Caaeett— H.  J.  Junison,  Greenville,  Ohio  , $100  00 

Medium— B«D welter  Slock  Fmtm,  Reoueiaer ,  .  .     65  OO 

-C.  N.  DickenuD,  Hadiioii 35  00 

fime— 2:61i,2:.51i. 

'rot— Puree,  $400. 

gao— I.  N.  Dickeraon,  Madiioa $200  00 

Worthington— S,  E.  Fairley,  Bushville 125  00 

land  Boy— Jack  Hunt,  Cambridge  City 76  00 

[■ime— 2:43i,  2:4>i,  2;42J. 

—Puree,  $300. 

eater— Thomas  Levi,  Noblesville $150  00 

Willetto— N.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis .   .    100  00 

Time— 2:3S,  2:38,  2;40. 


S.  W.  Di;HaA.H,  Superintendeot. 

CXI — Fine   Wool  Sheep,  to  ineftitfe  American,  Spanith  and  Frenek  Merinoa, 

;a»  old  and  over,  Cook  &  Morse,  West  Mansfield.  Ohio $12  OO 

id,  John  Taylor,  Protection,  EansAS 6  00 

lar  old  and  under  2,  Uriah  Priveit  &  Bro.,  Oreensburg 12  00 

id,  John  Taylor,  Protection,  Kansas G  OO 

lb,  John  Taylor,  Protection,  Kansaa 12  00 

id,  Cook  &  Morsp,  West  Mans&e]<*,  Ohio »  00 

■o  ewee,  2  yeara  old  and  nnder  3,  Cook  &  Mome,  West  Mansfield,  O  12  00 

id,  Uriah  Privett&Bro.,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 6  00 

'o  ewes,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Oreeoebui^  12  00 

id,  John  Taylor,  Protection,  Kansas 6  00 

■o  ewe  lambs,  Cook  &  Moree,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 12  00 

id,  John  Taylor,  Protection,  Kitnsas 6  00 

a  and  five  of  his  get,  John  Taylor,  Protection,  Kansas W  00 

id.  Cook  &  M-orse,  West  Manfcfield,  Ohio 10  00 

m,  any  age,  two  ewes  'i  yeara  old,  two  ewes  1  year  old,  and  two  ewe 

ambs,  Cook  &  Morse,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio. 20  00 

id,  Uriah  Privetl  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 10  00 

ber  of  entries,  38. 

ttitteeman — Isaac  Ball,  Middletown,  ladiaca. 
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CLASS  XXII— Long  Wool  Sheep,  CoUwoUUj  Leicester^  or  Lineolns, 

Bam,  2  yeans  old  and  over,  J.  6.  Snell  &  Bro.,  Edmonton,  Ontario  .   .   .   .  $12  00 

Second,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 6  00 

Bam,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  R  Herkless,  Knightstown 12  00 

Second,  W.  WiUon  A  Bro.,M uncle 6  00 

Bam  lamb,  J.  B.  Herkless,  Knight8town '. 12  00 

Second,  J.  G.  Snell  &  Bro.,  Edmonton,  Ontario 6  00 

Pen  of  two  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over,  W.  W.  Wilson  &  Bro.,  Muncie  ...  12  00 

Second,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 6  00 

Pen  of  two  ewes,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  G.  Snell  &  Bro.,  Edmonton, 

Ontorio 12  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Herkless,  Enightstown 6  00 

Pen  of  two  ewe  lambs,  J.  B.  Herkless,  Knightstown 12  00 

Second,  J.  G.  Snell  &  Bro.,  Edmonton,  Ontario 6  00 

Best  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  of  his  get,  the  get  to  be  1  year  old  or  under, 
and  bred  and  owned  by  the  exhibitor,  J.  G.  SneJl  &  Bro.,  Edmon- 
ton, Ontario 20  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Herkless,  Enightstown 10  00 

Best  flock  of  ofae  ram,  any  age,  two  ewes  2  years  old  and  oyer,  two  ewee  1 
year  old  and  under  2  years,  and  two  ewe  lambs,  J.  B.  Herkless, 

Enightstown ' 20  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Wilson  <fe  Bro.;  Muncie 10  00 

Number  of  entries,  84. 

Committeeman — 8.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


CLASS  XXIII^Southdovms. 


Bam,  2  years  old  and  over,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg $12  00 

Second,  W.  T.  Matthews  &  Son,  Bufialo  Heart 6  00 

Bam,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  W.  W.  Wilson  &  Bro.,  Muncie 12  00 

Second,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 6  00 

Bam  Lamb,  W.  T.  Matthews  &  Son,  Bufl'alo  Heart 12  00 

Second,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 6  00 

Pen  of  two  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg.  .  12  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Wilson  &  Bro.,  Muncie 6  00 

Pen  of  two  ewes,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg.  12  00 

Second,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 6  00 

Pen  of  two  ewe  lambs,  W.  T.  Matthews  &  Son,  Buffalo  Heart 12  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Wilson  &  Bros.,  Muncie 6  00 

Best  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  of  his  get,  the  get  to  be  2  years  old  or  under, 

bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor,  W.  W.  Wilson  &  Bros.,  Muncie ...  20  00 
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Beet  flock  of  one  ram,  any  age,  two  ewes  2  years  old  and  over,  two  ewes  1  year 
old  and  nnder  2,  and  two  ewe  lambs,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greens- 
burg  $-20  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Wilson  &  Bro.,  Muncie 10  00 

Number  of  entries,  32. 

Committeeman — S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


CLASS  XX [V— Oxfordshire  and  Hampshire  Downs, 

Bam,  2  years  old  and  over,  Stone  &  Harris,  Stonington,  Illinois $12  00 

Second,  Skinner  &  Gollett,  Denver 6  00 

Bam,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Stone  &  Harris,  Stonington,  Illinois 12  00 

Second,  Stone  &  Harris,  Stonington,  Illinois 6  00 

Bam  lamb.  Stone  &  Harris,  Stonington,  Illinois 12  00 

Second,  John  Milton,  Marshall,  Michigan 6  00 

Pen  of  two  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over.  Stone  &  Harris,  Stonington,  Illinois.  12  00 

Second,  Skinner  &  Gollett 6  00 

Pen  of  two  ewes,  1  year  old  and  nnder  2,  Stone  &  Harris,  Stonington,  ^linois.  12  00 

Second,  John  Milton,  Marshall,  Michigan 6  00 

Pen  of  two  ewe  lambs,  John  Milton,  Marshall,  Michigan 12  00 

Second,  Stone  &  Harris,  Stonington,  Illinois 6  00 

Best  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  of  his  get,  the  get  to  be  1  year  old  or  under, 

bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor.  Stone  &  Harris,  Stonington,  Illinois  .  20  00 

Second,  Stone  &  Harris,  Stonington,  Illinois 10  00 

Best  flock  of  one  ram,  any  age,  two  ewes  2  years  old  and  over,  two  ewes  1 
year  old  and  under  2  years,  and  two  ewe  lambs.  Stone  <&  Harris, 

Stonington,  Illinois 20  00 

Second,  Skinner  &  Gollett,  Denver 10  00 

Number  of  entries,  30. 

Committeeman — S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


CLASS  XXV— Shropshire, 

Bam,  2  years  old  and  over,  John  L.  Thompson  &  Son,  Marion $12  00 

Second,  John  Milton,  Marshall,  Mich 6  00 

Bam,  ]  year  old  and  under  2,  John  L.  Thomson  &  Son,  Marion 12  09 

Second,  I.  J.  Williams  &  Son,  Muncie 6  00 

Bam  lamb,  John  L.  Thompson  &  Son,  Marion 12  00 

Second,  John  L.  Thompson  &  Son,  Marion 6  00 

Pen  of  two  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over,  John  L.  Thompson  &  Son,  Marion  .  12  00 

Second,  John  L.  Thompson  &  Son,  Marion 6  00 

Pen  of  two  ewes,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  John  L.  Thompson  &  Son,  Marion  12  00 

Second,  I.  J.  Williams  &  Son,  Muncie 6  00 
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Pen  of  two  ewe  lambs,  John  L.  Thompson  <&  Son,  Marion .   .  $12  00 

Second,  I.  J.  Williams  A  Son,  Mnncie 600 

Beet  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  of  his  get,  the  get  to  be  2  yeajrs  old  or  under, 

bred  and  owned l^y  exhibitor,  I.  J.  Williams  &  Son,  Mnncie   ...    20  00 
Best  flock  of  one  ram,  anj  age ;  two  ewes,  2  jears  old  and  over ;  two  ewes, 
1  year  old  and  under  2,  and  two  ewe  lambs,  John  L.  Thompson  & 

Son,  Marion 20  00 

Second,  John  L.  Thompson  &  Son,  Marion 10  00 

The  American  Shropshire  Begistrj  Association  offers  a  special  premium  of 
tL.gold  cup  for  the  best  flock  of  registered  Shropshire,  one  ram,  any 
age;  two  ewes,  2  years  old  or  over;  two  ewes,  one  year  old  and 
under  2,  and  two  ewe*lambs,  to.be  owned  by  one  exhibitor,  John 
L.  Thompson  &  Son,  Marion. 
Number  of  entries,  45. 

Committeeman — S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


HOGS. 


Lloyd  S.  Jonbs,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  XXVI—Berkslwres. 

Boar,  2  years  old  and  over,  Andy  Martin,  Mnncie $1200 

Second,  Cass  &  Bums,  Buffalo  Heart,  Illinois 6  00 

Boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  M.  Habblethwaite,  Berlinville,  Ohio   ....  10  00 

Second,  B.  J.  Potts  &  Son,  Andrews,  Ohio 5  00 

Boar,  under  12  and  over  6  months  old,  Cass  &  Burns,  Buffalo  Heart,  Illinois    8  00 

Second,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 4  00 

Boar,  under  6  months  old,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 5  00 

Second,  Samuel  C.  Roush 3  00 

Five  shoats,  under  6  months  old,  I  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 10  00 

Second,  B.  J.  Potts  &  Son,  Andrews,  Ohio 5  00 

Sow,  2  years  old  and  over,  B.  J.  Potts  &  Son,  Andrews,  Ohio 12  00 

Second,  Samuel  C.  Boush .6  00 

Sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Cass  &  Bums,  Buffalo  Heart,  Illinois   ....  10  00 

Second,  M.  Habblethwaite,  Berlinville,  Ohio 5  00 

Sow,  under  12  and  over  6  months  old,  M.  Habblethwaite,  Berlinville,  Ohio.  8  00 

Second,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 4  00 

Sow,  under  6  months  old,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 5  00 

Second,  M.  Habblethwaite,  Berlinville,  Ohio 3  00 

Sow  and  not  less  than  five  sucking  pigs,  John  F.  Stover,  Crawfordsville  .    .  10  00 

Committeeman — Robert  Thompson. 
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Sweepstakes. 

Boar,  any  age,  Case  &  Burns,  Buffalo  Heart,  Illinois |20  00 

Sow,  any  age,  B.  J.  Potts  <&Son,  Andrews,  Ohio 20  00 

Herd,  owned  by  one  exhibitor  or  firm,  Cass  &  Bums,  Buffalo  Heart,  Illinois  40  00 

Second,  B.  J.  Potts  <&  Son,  Andrews,  Ohio 20  00 

Boar  and  five  of  his  get  under  12  months  old,  M.  Habblethwaite,  Berlin- 

ville,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Maze,  Sharpsville,  Ind 10  00 

Number  of  entries,  130. 


Committeemen — W.  S.  JohnBori,  J.  V.  Gillam. 


CLASS  XXVII— Poland  China, 

Boar,  2  years  old  and  over,  Mintz  Bros.,  Mohawk $12  00 

Second,  W.  T.  Matthews  &  Son,  Buffalo  Heart,  Illinois 6  00 

Boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Johnson  &  Hughes,  Indianapolb 10  00 

Second,  Hamilton  &  Byer  Bros.,  Warsaw 5  00 

Boar,  under  12  and  over  6  months,  H.  D.  Smith,  Grawfordsville 8  OO 

Second,  Robinson  Bros.  <&  Hill,  Winchester 4  00 

Boar,  under  6  months,  Johnson  &  Hughes,  Indianapolis 5  OO 

Second,  Anders  &  May,  Win terrowd 3  00 

Five  shoats,  under  6  months,  Johnson  &  Hughes,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Second,  Anders  &  May,  Winterrowd 5  00 

Sow,  2  years  old  and  over,  Anders  &  May,  Winterrowd 12  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Wilson,  Poplar  Grove 6  00 

Sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Joe  Cunningham,  Bunker  Hill 10  00 

Second,  F.  Gartin  &  Sons,  Burney 5  00 

Sow,  under  12  and  over  6  months,  A.  H.  Mather,  Wilmington,  Ohio.  ...  8  00 

Second,  Robinson  Bros  &  Hill,  Winchester 4  00 

Sow,  under  6  months,  John  H.  Beabout,  Rushyille 5  00 

Second,  F.  Gartin  &  Sons,  Burney 3  00 

Sow  and  not  less  than  five  sucking  pigs,  Johnson  &  Hughes,  Indianapolis  .  10  00 

Second,  W.  J.  Chapman,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Committeeman — Samuel  C.  Roush. 


Sweepstakes, 

Boar,  any  age,  Johnson  &  Hughes,  Indianapolis $20  00 

Sow,  any  age,  A.  H.  Mather,  Wilmington,  Ohio 20  00 

Herd,  owned  by  one  exhibitor  or  firm,  Lloyd  Mugg  &  Co.,  Center 40  00 

Second,  Joe  Cunningham,  Bunker  Hill 20  OO 
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Boar  and  fiye  of  his  get,  under  12  months  old,  Johnson  <&  Hughes,  Indian- 
apolis  $20  00 

8«cond,  Joe  Cunningham,  Bunker  Hill 10  00 

Number  of  entries,  365. 

Committeemen — I.   N.   Barker,  S.  E.   Hollingsworth,  Daniel 
Christian. 


CLASS  XXVHl—Vhegier   Whites. 

Boar,  2  jears  old  and  over,  Cass  <&  Burns,  Buffalo  Heart,  Illinois $12  00 

Second,  8.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio 6  00 

Boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Ellis  Houne,  Bicknell 10  00 

Boar,  under  12  and  over  6  months  old,  W.  C.  Norton,  Agent,  Aldenville,  Pa  8  00 

Second,  8.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio 4  00 

Boar,  under  6  months  old,  8.  H.  Todd   Wakeman,  Ohio       5  00 

Second,  Wm.  Pace,  Bicknell 3  00 

5  shoats,  under  6  months  old,  8.  H.  Toild,  Wakeman,  Ohio 10  00 

Second,  Thompson  &  Bell,  IndianH|X)lis 5  00 

Sow,  2  years  old  and  over,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio 12  00 

Second,  S.H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio 6  00 

Sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio 10  00 

Second,  C.  D.  Brooks 5  00 

Sow,  under  12  snd  over  6  months  old,  W.  C.  Norton,  Agent,  Aldenville,  Pa  .  8  00 

Second,  8.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  uhio 4  00 

Sow,  under  6  months  old,  8.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio 6  00 

Second,  Myers  &  Macklin,  Briant 3  00 

Sow  and  not  less  than  5  sucking  pigs,  Thompson  &  Bell,  Indianapolis  ...  10  00 

Second,  Myers  &  Macklin,  Briant,  Ohio 5  00 

Committeeman — W.  8.  Johnson. 


Sweepstakes, 

Boar,  any  age,  Cass  &  Bump,  Buffalo  Heart,  Illinois $20  00 

Sow,  any  age,  8.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio 20  00 

Herd  of  hogs,  owned  hy  one  exhibitor  or  firin,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio  40  00 

Second,  Thompson  &  Bell,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Boar  and  five  of  his  get  under  12  months  old,  Thompson  &  Bell,  Indian- 
apolis   20  00 

Second,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio 10  00 

Number  of  entries,  137. 

Committeeman — T.  M.  Reveal. 
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CLASS  XXIX — Suffolk,  Essex,  and  other  small  breeds,  regardless  of  color. 

Boar,  2  yean  old  and  over,  John  Taylor,  Protection,  Kaneas $12  00 

Second,  A.  G.  Green,  Winchester 6  00 

Boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  A.  0.  Green,  Winchester 10  00 

Second,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Michigan 5  00 

Boar,  under  12  and  over  6  months  old,  Andy  Martin,  Mnncie. 8  00 

Second,  W.  G.  Norton,  Aldenyille,  Pennsylvania 4  00 

Boar,  under  6  months  old,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Michigan 5  00 

Second,  A.  S.  Gilmour  &  Go.,  Greensburg 3  00 

Five  shoats,  under  6  months  old,  A.  S.  Gilmour  &  Go.,  Greensburg 10  00 

Second,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Michigan 5  00 

Sow,  2  years  old  and  over,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Michigan 12  OO 

Second,  Bascom  &  McGlave,  New  London,  Ohio 6  00 

Sow,  one  year  old  and  under  2,  Bascom  &  McGlave,  New  London,  Ohio  .   .  6  00 

Second,  John  Taylor,  Protection,  Kansas 5  00 

Sow,  under  12  and  over  6  months  old,  W.  G.  Norton,  Aldenville,  Pa  ....  8  00 

Second,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Michigan 4  00 

Sow,  under  6  months  old,  A.  S.  Gilmour  &  Go.,  Greensburg 5  00 

Second,  John  Taylor,  Protection,  Kansas 3  00 

Sow,  and  five  sucking  pigs,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Michigan 10  00 

Second,  John  Taylor,  Protection,  Kannas 5  00 

Commiiieman — Adam  Faust. 


Sweepstakes, 

Boar,  any  age,  A.  G.  Green,  Winchester $10  00 

Sow,  any  age,  W.  G.  Norton,  Aldenville.  Pennsylvania 10  00 

Herd  of  hogs,  A.  G.  Green,  Winchester 20  00 

Second,  Bascom  <&  McGhive,  New  London,  Ohio 10  00 

Boar,  and  five  of  his  get,  John  Taylor,  Protection,  Kansas  .    .   . ' 10  00 

Second,  A.  S.  Gilmour,  Greensburg 5  00 

Number  of  entries,  140. 

Committeeman — Robert  Thompson. 

CLASS  XXX—Duroe  Jerfeys. 

Boar,  2  years  old  and  over,  Bell  &  Beid,  New  Paris,  Ohio $12  00 

Second,  J.  M.  Browning,  Perry,  Illinois 6  00 

Boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Bell  &  Reid,  New  Paris,  Ohio 10  00 

Second,  J.  M.  Browning,  Perry,  Illinois 5  00 

Boar,  under  12  and  over  6  months  old,  A.  Ingram,  P^rry,  Illinois 8  00 

Second,  J.  M.  Browning,  Perry,  Illinois 4  0(^ 
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Boar,  under  6  months  old,  Bell  <&Beid,  New  Paria,  Ohio $5  00 

Second,  A.  In|[ram,  Perry,  Illinois 3  00 

Five  shoats,' under  6  months  old,  J.  M.  Browning,  Perry,  Illinois 10  00 

Second,  A.  Ingram,  Perry,  Dlinois 5  00 

Sow,  2  years  old  and  over,  A.  Ingram,  Perry,  Illinois 12  00 

Second,  Bell  &  Beid,  New  Paris,  Ohio 6  00 

Sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  M.  Browning,  Perry,  Illinois 10  00 

Second,  A.  Ingram,  Perry,  Illinois 5  00 

Sow,  under  12  and  over  6  months  old,  A.  Ingram,  Perry,  Illinois 8  00 

Second,  Bell  &  Beid,  New  Paris,  Ohio 4  00 

Sow,  under  6  months  old,  J.  M.  Browning,  Perry,  Illinois 5  00 

Second,  Bell  A  Beid,  New  Paris,  Ohio «    3  00 

Sow,  and  five  sucking  pigs.  Bell  &  Keid,  New  Paris,  Ohio 10  00 

Second,  A.  Ingram,  Perry,  Illinois 5  00 

Committeeman — Samuel  C.  Raush. 

« 

Sweef^atokes, 

Boar,  any  age,  Bell  &  Held,  New  Paris,  Ohio |10  00 

Sow,  any  age,  A.  Ingram,  Perry,  Illinois 10  00 

Herd  of  hogs,  A.  Ingram,  Perry,  Illinois 20  00 

Second,  Bell  &  Beid,  New  Paris,  Ohio 10  00 

Boar,  and  five  of  his  get,  Bell  &  Beid,  New  Paris,  Ohio 10  00 

Second,  A.  Ingram,  Perry,  Illinois 5  00 

Number  of  entries,  61. 

Committeeman — T.  M.  Reveal. 


POULTRY. 


J.  A.  McCiiUNQ,  Superintendent. 
Wm.  Tobik,  Assistant. 


CLASS  XXXL 

Pair  light  Brahma  fowls.  Major  Gri£Sn,  Mauzy $4  00 

Second,  Major  Griffin,  Mauzy 2  00 

Pair  light  Brahma  chicks,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 4  00 

Second,  Major  Qriffin,  Mauzy 2  00 

Pair  dark  Brahma  fowls.  Major  Qriffin,  Mauzy 4  00 

Second,  Ben  T.  Pace,  Salem 2  00 

Pair  dark  Brahma  chicks,  Major  Qriffin,  Mauzy 4  00 

Second,  Thompson  &  Bell,  city 2  00 
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Pair  baff  Cochin  fowls,  Binford&Moffitt^Westland $4  00 

Second,  Enoch  Parr,  Harristown „ 2<X) 

Pair  buff  Cochin  chicks,  W.  H.  Jones,  Liberty 4  OO 

Second,  H.  L.  Harlan,  Crawfordaville 2  00 

Pair  partridge  Cochin  fowls,  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem 4  00 

Second,  Major  Griffin,  Mauzy 2  00 

Pair  partridge  Cochin  chicks,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale 

Second,  L  N.  Barker,  Thomtown 2  00 

Pair  white  Cochin  fowls,  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem 4  00 

Second,  C.  B.  Cage,  Shelbyville 2  00 

Pair  white  Cochin  chicks,  W.  H.  McMallen,  New  Market 4  00 

Second,  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem 2  00 

Pair  black  Cochin  fowls,  B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  O.  McLean,  Laporte 2  00 

Pair  black  Cochin  chicks,  B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  Cass  &  Barns,  Buffalo  Hart,  Illinois! 

Pair  barred  Plymouth  Bock  fowls,  Daniel  Christian,  Boanoke 4  00 

Second,  Daniel  Christian,  Boanoke 2  00 

PaIv  barred  Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  Daniel  Christian,  Boanoke 4  00 

Second,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thomtown 2  00 

Pair  white  Plymouth  Bock  fowls,  Binford  &  Moffitt,  Westland 4,00 

Second,  Binford  &  Moffitt,  Westland 2  00 

Pair  white  Plymonth  Bock  chicks,  Harvey  Dennis,  Boanoke 4  00 

Second,  Harvey  Dennis,  Boanoke 2  00 

Pair  silver  Wyandotte  fowls,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 4.00 

Second,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington 2  00 

Pair  silver  Wyandotte  chicks,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 4  00 

Second,  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem 2  00 

Pair  golden  Wyandotte  chicks,  J.  H.  Servies,  New  Market 4  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Servies,  New  Market 2  00 

Pair  white  Wyandotte  fowls,  John  Harcourt,  New  Augusta 4  00 

Second^  J.  A.  Hornung,  Sunman 2  00 

Pair  white  Wyandotte  chicks,  John  Harcourt,  New  Augusta 4  00 

Second,  J.  A.  Hornung,  Sunman 2  00 

Pair  black- breasted  red  game  fowls,  O.  McClain,  Laporte 4  00 

Second,  J.  S.  Partridge,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Pair  black-breosted  red  game  chicks,  J.  S.  Partridge,  Indianapolis 4  OO 

Second,  I.  C.  Rinker,  Daleville 2  00 

Pair  Langnhan  fowls,  O.  McLain,  Laporte 4  00 

Second,  Binford  &  Moffitt,  Westland 2  00 

Pair  Langshan  chicks,  Ben.  S.  Myers,  Crawfordsville '   4  00 

Second,  Ben.  S.  Myers,  Crawfordaville 2  00 

Pair  white  Le&horn  fowls,  William  Tobin,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale 2  00 

Pair  white  Leghorn  chicks,  William  Tobin,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  William  S.  Shattuck,  Brazil •    •   .   •  2  00 
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Fair  brown  Leghorn  fowls,  £.  B.  Marphy,  Garmel |4  00 

Second,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale 2  00 

Fair  brown  Leghorn  chicks,  £.  B.  Marphy,  Garmel 4  00 

Second,  R  T.  Pace,  Salem 2  00 

Pair  black  Leghorn  fowls,  B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  Charles  McGlave,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  black  Leghorn  chicks,  George  O.  McGoley,  Waldron 3  00 

Second,  Charles  McGlave,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  white-face  black  Spanish  fowls,  G.  A.  Stanton*  Greenwood 8  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton 2  00 

Pair  white-faced  black  Spanish  chicks,  S.  G.  Binker,  Daley ille 3  00 

Second,  S.  G.  Binker,  Daleville 2  00 

Fair  silver  Hamburg  fowls,  Charles  McGlave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  H.  G.  Qaith,  Indianapolis  . .   «  .  •  200 

Fair  silver  Hamburg  chicks,  Cass  &  Bums,  Buffalo  Heart,  Illinois 3  00 

Second,  O.  McLean,  Laporte 2  00 

Pair  w.  c.  b.  Polish  fowls,  J.  H.  Buck,  Irvington 3  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Buck,  Irvington 2  00 

Pair  w.  c.  b.  Polish  chicks,  Charles  McGlave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  J.  A.  Hornung,  Sunman ' 2  00 

Pair  golden  Polish,  J.  H.  Buck,  Irvington 3  00 

Second,  Cass  &  Burns,  Buffalo  Hart,  Illinois 2  00 

Pair  silver  Polish,  Cass  &  Burns,  Buffalo  Hart,  Illinois 3  00 

Second,  Charles  McGlave,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  black  Minorca  fowls,  O.  McCiain,  Laporte 4  00 

Second,  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem 2  00 

Fair  black  Minorca  chicks,  O.  McCiain,  Laporte 4  00 

Second,  B.  T.  Pace,  Saiem 2  00 

Pair  black  Java,  E.  B.  Murphy,  Garmel 3  00 

Second,  Cass  &  Burns,  Buffalo  Hart,  Illinois 2  00 

Pair  silver-gray  Dorking,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington 3  00 

Pair  Houdan  fowls,  Charles  McGlave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Scott,  Whiteland 2  00 

Pair  Houdan  chicks,  George  Seegar,  Jr.,  Lafayette 3  00 

Second,  J.  A.  Hornung,  Sunman 2  00 

Pair  Red  Cap  fowls,  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem 3  00 

Second,  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem 2  00 

Pair  Bed  Cap  chicks,  W.  G.  Berkey  &  Co.,  Salem 3  00 

Second,  Enoch  Parr,  Harristown 2  00 

Pair  Andelusians,  O.  McCiain  Laporte 3  00 

Second,  Enoch  Parr,  Harristown 2  00 

Pair  golden  Seabright  bantam  fowls,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 8  00 

Second,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 2  00 

Pair  golden  Seabright  bantam  chicks,  L  N.  Barker,  Thorntown. .....  3  00 

Second,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 2  0 


:'*■  . 
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Pair  silver  Seabright  bantam  fowls,  Jerry  Carter,  White  Lick $3  OO 

Second,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  Silver  Seabright  bantam  chicks,  Jerrj  Carter,  White  Lick 3  00 

Second,  Jerry  Carter,  White  Lick 2  00 

Pair  Japanese  Bantams,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Pair  Pekin  bantams,  J.  G.  Swain,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Pair  R  B.  Bed  Game  bantam  fowls,  Herbert  Huflbrd,  Indianapolis  ....  8  00 

Second,  Daniel  Christian,  Roanoke 2  00 

Pair  B.  B.  Bed  Game  bantam  chicks,  F.  B.  Shepherd  &  Bio.,  Indianapolis  .  3  00 

Second,  O.  McLean,  Laporte 2  00 

Pair  sil.  Duck  Game  bantam  fowls,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio.  .  3  00 

Second,  T.  W.  Pottage,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Pair  sil.  Dack  Game  bantam  chicks,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  .  3  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton 2  00 

Pair  bronze  turkeys,  old,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  ......  4  00 

Second,  Cass  &  Bams,  Buffalo  Hart ' .   .  2  00 

Pair  bronze  turkeys,  young,  Binford  A  Mo£Stt,  Westmoreland 8  00 

Second,  Binford  &  Moffitt,  Westmoreland 2  00 

Pair  white  turkeys,  old,  T.  H.  Buck,  Irvington 4  00 

Second,  T.  H.  Buck,  Irvington 2  00 

Pair  white  turkeys,  young,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale 4  00 

Second,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale 2  OO 

Pair  Toulouse  geese,  old,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  A.  E.  Dorsey,  city 2  00 

Pair  Toulouse  geese,  young,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  Cass  &  Burns,  Buffalo  Hart.  Illinois 2  00 

Pair  Emden  geese,  old,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  8.  C.  Binker,  Daleville 2  00 

Pair  Emden  geese,  young,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Pair  Chinese  geese,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio ».   .    .   .  3  00 

Second,  Cass  &  Burns,  Buffalo  Hart,  Illinois. 2  00 

Pair  Pekin  ducks,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  Binford  &  Moffitt,  Westland         2  00 

Pair  Aylesbury  ducks,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  T.  H.  Buck,  Irvington 2  00 

Pair  Rouen  ducks,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  Muscovey  ducks,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  Cass  &  Burns,  Buffalo  Hart,  Illinois 2  00 

CLASS  XXXIL 
Breeding  Pen$. 

Light  Brahmas,  Major  Griffin,  Mauzy $5  00 

Second,  Binford  <&  Moffitf,  Westland 3  00 

Dark  Brahmas,  B.  T.  Pace,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Major  Griffin,  Mauzy 3  00 
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Buff  Cochin,  W.  H.  Jones.  Liberty $6  00 

Second,  Binford  <&  Moffitt,  Westland 3  00 

Partridge  Cochin,  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem 5  00 

Second,  Binford  4&  Moffitt,  Westland .  3  00 

White  Cochin,  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem '.  5  00 

Second,  W.  H.  McMullen,  New  Market 3  00 

Black  Cochin,  B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis i. 5  00 

Second,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdble 3  00 

Plymouth  Rock  (barred),  Daniel  Christian,  Boanoke 5  00 

Second,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale 3  00 

Plymouth  Bock  (white),  Harvey  Dennis,  Boanoke 5  00 

Second,  Binford  &  Moffitt,  Westland 3  00 

Wyandotte  (silver-laced),  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 5  00 

Second,  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem 3  00 

Wyandotte  (gold-laced),  J.  H.  Servies,  New  Market 5  00 

Wyandotte  (white),  John  Harcourt,  New  Augusta 5  00 

Second,  T.  A.  Hornung,  Sunman 3  00 

Langshan,  Ben.  S.  Myers,  Crawfordsville t 500 

Second,  Binford  &  Moffitt 3  00 

Red  Cap,  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem 5  00 

Second,  W.  S.  Berkley  &  Co.,  Salem 3  00 

Game  B.  B.  B.,  S.  C.  Rinker,  Daleville 5  00 

Brown  Leghorn,  E.  B.  Murphy,  Carmei 5  00 

Second,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale i 3  00 

White  Leghorn,  William  Tobin,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  William  S.  Shattuck,  Brazil 3  00 

Black  Minorca,  Enoch  Parr,  Harristown 5  00 

Second,  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem 3  00* 

Houdan,  George  Seegar,  Jr.,  Lafayette 4  00- 

Second,  W.  A.  Scott,  Whiteland 2  00 

Black  Spanish,  T.  H.  Buck,  Irvington 4  00  - 

Silver  Hamburg,  H.  C.  Gaitte,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  H.  C.  Gaitte,  Indianapolis ' .   .  2  00> 

Display  of  Pigeon8f  etc. 

Not  less  than  ten  varieties,  Frank  Erdelmeyer,  Indianapolis  . $10  00 

Second,  H.  S.  Schrader,  city 5  00 

Collection  of  pet  games,  F.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bro.,  Indianapolis. 4  00 

Second,  H.  P.  Clarke,  city 2  00 

Total  entries  on  poultry,  559. 

Committeeman — B.  N.  Pierce,  Indianapolis. 
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FARM  PRODUCTS. 


J.  A.  McClung,  Saperintendent. 


CLASS  XXXIIl.  -  VegeiabUti, 

Three  cauliflowers,  Chap.  Becker,  Indianapolis $2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Qroff,  Haughville 1  00 

Six  broccoli,  Chas.  Becker,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Grofi,  Haughville 1  00 

Six  vegetable  eggs,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Six  cucumbers,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  D.  EUwange^  &  Ck).,  Haughville I  00 

Peck  white  beans,  J.  C.  Qroff,  Haughville 2  00 

Second,  Jno.  Marvel,  Boyalton '  .   .   .  1  00 

Peck  white  navy  beans,    Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  D.  £llwanger  &  Co.,  Haughville 1  00 

Peck  colored  navy  beans,  D.  EJlwanger  &Co.,  Haughville 2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville I  00 

Two  quarts  Lima  beans,  Jno.  Marvel,  Royalton 2  00 

Second,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  gallon  garden  peas,  dry,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville 1  00 

Half  gallon  fleld  peas,  dry,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville 1  00 

Half  peck  peppers  for  pickling,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 100 

Peck  tomatoes,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville 2  00 

Second,  Charles  Becker,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Collection  tomatoes,  Charles  Becker,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  D.  EUwanger  &  Co 1  00 

Half  dozen  ears  green  sweet  corn,  Lee  Trout,  Franklin 2  00 

Second,  William  Enners,  Clermont 1  00 

Half  peck  dry  sweet  corn,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Sol.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabeth  town,  Ohio 1  00 

Three  Hubbard  squashes,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville 1  00 

Three  Marblehead  squashes,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  D.  EUwanger  &  Co.,  Haughville 1  00 

Three  crook-neck  squashes,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 100 
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Three  California  equashee,  John  MarTel,  Royalton $2  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwanger  <&  Co 1  00 

Largest  pnmpkin,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin «.  200 

Largest  sqaaeh,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Co.,  Haaghville 2  00 

Three  field  pumpkins,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 2  00 

Second,  J.  D.Whitesides,  Franklin 1  00 

Three  dram-head  cabbage?,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville       1  00 

Three  flat  Dutch  cabbages,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,^Ohio 2  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Co.,  Haiighville 1  00 

Three  heads  cabbages,  any  kind,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Co 1  00 

Dozen  stalks  celery,  D.  Ellwanger  <&  Co 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton 1  00 

Collection  of  vegetables  by  one  exhibitor,  Charles  Becker,  Indianapolis   .   .  10  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville 6  00 

Three  watermelons,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 5  00 

*      Second,  Sol.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabeth  town,  Ohio 2  00 

Three  nutmeg  melons,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville 3  00 

Second,  Charles  Becker,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Largest  striped  gypsy  melon,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Largest  icing  melon,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Collection  melons,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 5  00 

Three  gourds,  Millie  Adams,  Indianapolis— worthy. 

.Number  of  entries,  181. 

CLASS  XXXI V— Boot  Craps. 

Half  bushel  turnips,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville. $2  'OO 

Second,  Charles  Becker,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Dozen  parsnips,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Co.,  Haughyille 1  00 

Dozen  carrots,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Frank  Williamson,  Nora 1  00 

Dozen  roots  salsify,  Charles  Becker,  West  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwanger  <&  Co 1  00 

Dozen  horse  radish,  Charles  Becker,  Indianapolis ^2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville 1  00 

Half  dozen  long  red  beets,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Frank  Williamson,  Nora 1  00 

Half  dozen  turnip  beets,  Frank  Williamson,  Nora 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 

Half  dozen  sugar  beets,  S.  Johnson,  Irvington 2  00 

Second,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio. 1  00 

Half  dozen  mangel  wurzel  beets,  S.  Johnson,  Irvington 2  00 

Second,  Whippy  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 
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Half  peck  red  onions,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughyille ^00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton 1  00 

Half  peck  yellow  onions,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Groflf,  Haughville 1  00 

Half  peck  white  onions,  Whipps  Bros. .  2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Grofl 1  00 

DoBen  turnip  radishes,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton 1  00 

Second,  Charles  Becker,  Indianapolis 50 

Dozen  long  radishes,  Charles  Becker 1  00 

Second,  John  Marvel 50 

IX»en  radishes,  any  other  kind,  Charles  Becker 1  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwanger  <Sb  Co 50 

Collection  root  crops,  J.  C.  Groff,  Hanghville 5  00 

Second,  Charles  Becker,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Half  gallon  white  onion  sets,  Whipps  Bros 2  00 

Second,  Charles  Becker 1  00 

Half  gallon  yellow  onion  sets,  J.  C.  Groff 200 

Second,  Charles  Becker 1  00 

Number  of  entries,  138. 

CLASS  XXXV— Potatoes, 

White  Star,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio $2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton 1  00 

Donmore  Seedling,  Whipps  Bros 2  00 

Second,  Sul.  H.  Hays,  Elizabethtown 1  00 

Early  Rose,  Whipps  Bros 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel 1  00 

Snowflake,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Co.,  Haughville 2  00 

Second,  Whipps  Bros 1  00 

Early  Ohio,  Whipps  Bros 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Robert  Mitchell,  Princeton 1  00 

Pride  of  the  Valley,  Whipps  Bros 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel 1  00 

Early  Vermont,  Whipps  Bros 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel 1  00 

Beauty  of  Hebron,  Whipps  Broc 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel 1  00 

Clark's  No.  1,  Whipps  Bros 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel 1  OO 

Burbank  Seedling,  Whipps  Bros 2  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Co 1  00 

Empire  State,  Whipps  Bros 2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Bailey,  Ben  Davis 1  00 

Rosy  Morn,  Whipps  Bros 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel 1  00 
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Early  Gem,  Whipps  Bros \ |2  00 

SecoDd,  John  Marvel 1  00 

Early  Sanrute,  Whipps  Bros 2  60 

Second,  John  Marvel 1  00 

Red  SUr,  Whipps  Bros 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel I  00 

Golden  Spy,  Whipps  Bros 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel 1  00 

Green  Mountain,  Whipps  Bros 2  00 

Second,  F.  O.  Bowers,  Zionsville 1  00 

Bliss'  Triumph,  Whipps  Bros 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel 1  00 

Michigan  Rose,  Whipps  Bros 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel 1  00 

Pride  of  America,  Whipps  ]Bro6 2  00 

Second,  Sol.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio *.  •    •    •  1  00 

Early  Bell,  Whipps  Bros 2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Bailey,  Ben  Davis 1  00 

Charles  Downing,  D.  EUwanger  &Co 200 

Second,  Whipps  Bros 1  00 

Collection  Irish  potatoes,  Whipps  Bros 10  00 

Second,  John  Marvel 5  00 

Peck  yellow  sweet  potatoes,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin 2  00 

Second,  D.  EUwanger  &  Co 1  00 

Peck  red  sweet  potatoes,  Theodore  Wilson,  Indianapolis .   .   .   .  2  00 

Second,  Charles  Becker,  West  Indianapolis 1  00 

Collection  sweet  potatoes,  Theodore  Wilson,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  D.  EUwanger  &Co 300 

Number  of  entries,  134. 


CLASS  XXX VI-- Grain  and  Seeds, 

Twenty- five  ears  Early  Dent  field  corn,  Robison  &  Son,  Rockport $5  00 

Second,  Lee  Trout,  Franklin 2  00 

Twenty-five  ears  yellow  corn,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin 5  00 

Second,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty 2  00 

Twenty-five  ears  white  com,  John  Tilson,  Franklin 5  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin 2  00 

Twenty-five  ears  corn,  any  color,  Robison  &  Son,  Rockport 5  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Whitesides 2  00 

Twenty-five  ears  hominy  com,  John  Marvel,  Royal  ton 2  00 

Second,  Whipps  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio i  00 

12— Agb, 
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White  popcorn,  Frank  WilliamBon,  Xora $2  OO 

Pecondi  John  Marvel 1  00 

Red  popcorn,  John  Marvel 2  CO 

Second,  Lee  Trout 1  00^ 

Any  other  color  popcorn,  William  Ennia,  Clermont 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel 1  00^ 

Displ  ay  of  com,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin 10  00 

Second,  William  Ennis,  Clermont 5  00 

Half  bushel  white  wheat,  Whippa  Bros 5  00 

Second,  Jas.  Riley,  Thomtown 2  00 

Half  bushel  red  wheat,  Whipps  Bros 5  00 

Second,  Lee  Trout,  Franklin 2  00 

Display  of  wheat,  James  Riley,  Thomtown 10  00 

Second,  John  Marvel 5  00- 

Half  bushel  rye,  D.  EUwanger  &  Co 2  00 

Second,  James  Riley 1  00 

Half  bushel  white  oats,  Whipps  Bros 2  00 

Second,  James  Riley 1  00 

Half  bushel  bleck  oats,  John  Marvel 2  OO 

Half  bushel  buckwheat,  Whipps  Bros  .    .       \ 2  00 

Second,  William  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 1  00 

Half  bushel  barley,  Whipps  Bros 2  00 

Second,  D.  EUwanger  <&  Co 1  OO 

Half  bushel  flax  Keed,  W.  A.  Ennis 2  00 

Second,  Scott  Swain,  Clermont 1  00 

Half  bushel  millet  feed,  John  Marvel 2  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Ennis 1  00 

Half  bushel  timothy  seed,  John  Marvel 2  00 

Second,  Whipps  Bros 1  OO 

Half  bushel  orchard  grass  seed,  John  Marvel 2  00 

Second,  Whipps  Bros 1  00 

Half  bushel  Hungarian  grass  seed,  John  Marvel 2  OO 

Second,  W.  A.  Ennis 1  00 

Half  bushel  Kentucky  blue  grass  seed,  John  Marvel 2  00 

Second,  Whipps  Bros 1  00 

Half  bushel  English  blue  grass  seed,  W.  A.  Ennis 2  OO 

Second,  John  Marvel I  00 

Half  bushel  red  clover  seed,  John  Marvel 2  OO 

Second,  James  Riley 1  OO 

Half  bushel  English  clover  seed,  Robison  &  Sou,  Rockport 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel 1  00 

Sample  ten  pounds  broom  corn,  John  Marvel 2  OO 

Second,  Whipps  Bros 1  00 

Collection  grain  and  seeds,  Whipps  Bros 10  00 

Second,  John  Marvel 5  00 
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Oollection  of  farm  prodacts  by  any  county  or  local  society,  Marion,  Ohio, 

County  Society $20  00 

Second,  Lawrence  Fair  Aaeociation,  E.  E.  Marvel,  Secretary 10  00 

Collection  grasses,  John  Marvel Diploma 

Number  of  entries,  191. 

Committeeman — Ira  B.  Harst,  Macy,  lad. 


CLASS  XXX  VIII- Bees  and  Honey. 

Queen  bee,  Julius  Moesch,  North  Indianapolis - $3  00 

Second,  Walter  S.  Ponder,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Comb  honey,  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  quality  and  manner  of  putting  up 

for  market  to  be  considered,  J.  C.  Zimmerman,  Wabash 5  00 

Second,  B.  S.  Russell,  Zionsville 3  00 

Extracted  honey,  not  less  than  twenty  poundu,  quality  and  manner  of  put- 
ting up  for  market  considered,  B.  S.  Bussell,  Zionsville 5  00 

Second,  Julius  Moesch,  North  Indianapolis 3  00 

Display  of  honey,  the  product  of  one  apiary  of  the  present  year,  George  H. 

Kirkpatrick,  Portland 15  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Zimmerman 10  00 

Display  of  wax,  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  Walter  S.  Ponder,  Indianapolis.  .  2  00 

Second,  Aaron  Hunt,  Gordon,  Ohio 1  00 

Display  of  apiarian  supplies,  J.  C.  Zimmerman,  Wabash 5  00 

Second,  George  H.  Kirkpatrick 3  00 

Apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  comb  foundation,  to  include  all  neces- 
sary articles  for  its  manufacture,  the  owner  to  manufacture  comb 

during  time  of  exhibit,  J.  C.  Zimmerman,  Wabash 5  00 

Second,  George  H.  Kirkpatrick.  .   . '      3  00 

Comb  foundation  for  use  in  brood  nest,  Julius  Moesch,  North  Indianapolis.  2  00 

Second,  Walter  8.  Pouder 1  00 

Comb  foundation  for  surplus  honey,  Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis  ....  2  00 

Second,  Julius  Moesch' 1  00 

Honey  extractor,  Aaron  Hunt,  Gordon,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Zimmerman 1  00 

Wax  extractor,  J.  C.  Zimmerman 2  00 

Second,  Aaron  Hunt * .    .   .  1  00 

Honey  vinegar,  not  less  than  one  gallon,  Julius  Moesch 2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Zimmerman 1  00 

Section  box  for  surplus  honey,  Julius  Moesch 2  00 

Second,  Aaron  Hunt 1  00 

Display  of  wholesale  packages  and  crates  for  honey,  J.  C.  Zimmerman ...  2  00 

Second,  George  H.  Kirkpatrick 1  00 

Display  of  retail  packages  for  extracted  honey,  George  H.  Kirkpatrick  .   .  2  00 

Second,  Walter  S.  Pouder. 1  00 
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Collection  of  honey  plants,  not  lees  than  six  varieties,  properly  labeled  in 

order,  with  date  of  bloom,  Julias  Moesch |10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Moore,  Indianapolis • 50O 

Number  of  entries,  96. 

Committeeman — I.  N.  Cotton,  Traders'  Point. 


HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT, 


R.  M.  LocKHART,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  XXXIX— Apples. 

TwentyVarieties  apples,  W.  W.  Famsworth,  Waterville,  Ohio $12  00 

Second,  Joel  Hartman,  Waterloo  .      8  00 

Twelve  varieties  apples,  W.  W.  Famsworth 8  00 

Second,  Dan  Thomas,  Waterloo '   * 4  00 

Six  varieties  apples,  W.  A.  Miller,  Vinoennes. 4  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Famsworth 2  OO 

Maiden's  Blush,  W.  W.  Famsworth 1  00 

Second,  Al  Benjamin,  Waterloo 50 

Smith's  cider,  Fred  Detraz,  Craig 1  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Famsworth •   •   • 60 

Ben  Davis,  Fred  Detraz 1  00 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence 50 

Borne  Beauty,  W.  A.  Miller,  Vincennes I  00 

Second,  Fred  Detraz 50 

Winesap,  Fred  Detraz 1  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Miller 50 

Rambo,  W.  A.  Miller 1  00 

Second,  E'red  Detraz - 50 

Yellow  Belleflower,  W.  W.  Famsworth 1  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Miller - 50 

Fallawater  Tulpehocken,  W.  W.  Famsworth 1  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Bailey,  Ben  Davis 50 

Fall  Pippin,  W.  W.  Famsworth 1  00 

Second,  Sol.  H.  Hays,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 50 

Clayton,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick 1  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Famsworth 50 

White  Pippin,  W.  A.  Miller 1  00 

Second,  Sol.  H.  Hays 50 
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Baldwin,  Fred  Detraz,  Cvaig $1  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Farnsworth 60 

Northern  Spy,  W.  W.  Farnsworth 1  00 

Second,  James  Clark,  Waterloo 50 

Grimes'  Golden,  W.  W.  Farnsworth 1  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Miller 50 

Chenango  Strawberry,  W.  W.  Farnsworth  ....- 100 

Ohio  Nonpareil,  W.  W.  Farnsworth 1  00 

Belmont,  W.  W.  Farnsworth 1  00 

Second,  Bachael  Harms,  Waterloo. 50 

Jonathan,  Fred  Detras 1  00 

Second,  Sol.  H.  Hays 50 

Talmon  Sweet,  Sol.  H.  Hays 1  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Farnsworth 50 

Holland  Pippin,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick 1  00 

Vandever  Pippin,  W.  W.  Farnsworth 1  00 

Second,  Sol.  H.  Hays 50 

Twenty  Ounce,  W.  W.  Farnsworth 1  00 

Second,  D.  Lockmeyer,  Waterloo 50 

Gloria  Mundi,  L.  W.  £llis,  Bloomington 1  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Farnsworth 50 

Wealthy,  W.  W.  Farnsworth 1  00 

Stark,  Fred  Detraz 1  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Farnsworth 50 

Crab  apples,  Sol.  H.  Hays 1  00 

Second,  Fred  Detraz 50 

New  Seedling,  Fred  Detraz 1  00 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick 50 

Namber  of  entries,  107. 

Committeeman — S.  H.  Linton,  Tilman,  Carroll  County. 


CLASS  XL, 

Pearfi» 

Ten  varieties,  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville,  Ohio $8  00 

Five  varieties  autumn  pears,  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville,  Ohio 4  00 

Plate  Seedlings,  not  before  exhibited,  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville,  Ohio.      1  00 

Peaches  and  Quinces, 

Show  of  quinces,  not  less  than  12  specimens,  Wm.  Mustard,  Broad  Ripple  .    $3  00 
Show  of  peaches,  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville,  Ohio 3  00 
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Qrapea  grown  in  open  air. 

Five  Tarieties,  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville,  Ohio  . $5  00 

Three  varieties,  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville,  Ohio 3  00 

Five  clastera,  any  kind,  S.  Johnson,  Irvington 2  00 

Number  of  entries,  26. 

Committeeman — S.  H.  Linton. 


CLASS  XLI—Sweepstakes, 

Display  of  fruits,  all  kinds,  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville,  Ohio $25  00 

Display  of  fmita  by  county  or  local  society,  Northeastern  Ind.  Ag*!  Ass'n  .  2^  CO 

Second,  Waterville,  Ohio,  Association 15  00 

Peck  of  apples,  any  variety,  L.  Hening,  Waterloo 600 

Second,  Daniel  Lockmeyer,  Waterloo 4  00 

Third,  R.  M.  Lockhart 2  00 

Peck  of  pears,  any  variety,  W.  W.  Farnsworth 5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick 3  00 

Third,  Miss  Vina  Brady,  Lawrence 2  00 


PREMIUMS  OFFERED  BY  THE  INDIANA  HORTICUL 

TURAL  SOCIETY. 


CLASS  XLIL 


Premiums  competed  for  only  by  county  or  local  Horticultural  Societies  within 

the  State : 

Display  of  fruits  of  all  kind,  Monroe  Co.  Hort  Society,  Bloomington  .  .  .  $60  00 
Second,  Mitchell  Dist.  Horticultural  Society,  Lawrence  County  ....  50  00 
Third,  Switzerland  County  Horticultural  Society,  Craig  P.  0 40  00 
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FLORAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  XLIlI^ProfeaswnaL 

Twelve  palmB,  A.  Weigand,  Indianapolis $10  00' 

Second,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Charles  Rieman,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Twelve  fancy  caladiums  and  alacasies,  Mrs.  Charles  Bieman 10  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros 7  00 

Twenty-five  ferns  and  lycopodiam,  Mrs.  Charles  Bieman 10  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros 7  00 

Twelve  blooming  begonias,  Mrs.  Charles  Bieman 7  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros  . 4  00 

Twelve  foliage  begonias,  Mrs.  Charles  Bieman 7  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros 4  00* 

Twelve  cannas,  Berterman  Bros <  .  10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Charles  Bieman 7  00 

Twenty-five  variegated  show  plants,  A.  Weigand 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Charles  Rieman 7  00 

Third,  Berterman  Bros 5  00 

Twelve  asters,  Mrs.  Charles  Rieman 5  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros 8  00 

Twelve  double  geraniums,  Mrs.  Charles  Rieman 6  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros 4  00 

Twelve  colens,  Mrs.  Charles  Rieman 6  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros 4  00 

Two  vases,  either  iron,  rustic  or  wire,  Mrs.  Charles  Rieman 10  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros 7  00 

Three  hanging  baskets,  Charles  Wheatcroft,  Indianapolis 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Charles  Rieman 3  00 

Third,  Berterman  Bros 2  00 

Display  and  arrangement  of  plants,  A.  Wiegand 50  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros 35  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Charles  Rieman 20  00 

Two  funeral  designs,  Berterman  Bros .  25  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Charles  Rieman 15  00 

Third,  A.  Wiegand 10  00 

Three  baskets,  Mrs.  Charles  Rieman 20  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros 15  00 

Third,  A.  Wiegand 10  00 

Five  bouquets,  Berterman  Bros 10  00 

Second,  A.  Wiegand 7  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Charles  Rieman 5  00 
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Collection  cut  roses,  Frank  Saak,  Indianapolis $10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Charles  Bieman I  7  Od 

Third,  Berterman  Bros 5  00 

Collection  cut  flowers,  Berterman  Bros 15  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Charles  Bieman 10  00 

Third,  Frank  Saak 6  00 

Collection  cut  gladiolus,  Berterman  Bros 15  00 

Second,  Frank  Saak. '  ...  10  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Charles  Bieman 5  00 

Best  and  most  original  show  design,  Berterman  Bros. 50  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Charles  Bieman 85  00 

Best  and  most  original  funeral  design,  A.  Wiegand 50  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros 35  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Charles  Bieman 20  00 

Number  of  entries,  54. 

Committeemen — J.  J.  Hatfield,  Edward  Corneli  and  George  R. 
Graham. 

CLASS  XLIV— Amateur. 

Collection  begonias,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Danlej,  Indianapolis $5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Wright,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Collection  asters  in  bloom,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Danlej 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Wright 2  00 

Collection  cannas,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Danley 4  00 

Collection  climbing  plants,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Danlej. 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Wright 2  00 

Three  hanging  baskets,  Mrs.  £.  A.  Parker 3  00 

Second,  Mm.  S.  H.  Wright •   • 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  C.  B.  McChesney,  Indianapolis 1  00 

General  collection  plants,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Danley .  8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Wright .  4  00 

Collection  geraniumv,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Danlej 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  A.  Parker 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 1  00 

Collection  roses,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Danlej 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Bronson,  Indianapolis    . 2  00 

Collection  verbenas,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Danlej 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Crisler,  Greensburg 2  00 

Third,  Leroj  Bawlings,  Danville .      .  ^ 1  00 

Collection  dahlias,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Crisler. .  . 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 2  00 

Third,  Leroj  Bawlings 1  00 
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Collection  gladiolas,  Mr&.  P.  D.  Stagg |3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Danley 2  00 

Design  of  ent  flowers,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Crisler 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  BL  Bronson 4  00 

Third,  Mrs.  P.  D.  SUgg ' 2  00 

Specimen  plant  of  anj  kind,  Mrs.  £.  A.  Parker,  Certificate  Membership, 
Indiana  Florists. 


WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT. 


BoBERT  Mitchell,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  XLV—Old  Ladies*  Seetim. 

Silk  quilt,  fancj  patchwork,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Hinsej,  Pekin,  Illinois 1  00 

Crazy  Qailt,  Mrs.  F.  O.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  R  S.  Sill,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Worsted  quilt,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute  .          2  00 

Second,  C.  Ward,  Rising  Sun 1  00 

Calico  quilt,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 2  00 

Second,  Mn^.  Sarah  A.  Chambers,  New  Bethel 1  00 

Quilt  outline,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greeniburg 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Purman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Bug,  Mrs.  S.  £.  Sill,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Spalding,  Anderson 1  00 

Spread,  knit,  Mrs.  J.  Stem,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.' Spalding,  Anderson 1  00 

Spread,  crochet,  Mrs.  P.  Leyinson,  Shelbyville 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  D.  Gordon,  Fostoria,  Ohio 1  00 

Hand-knit  silk  mittens,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  00 

Hand-knit  silk  stockings,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Walters,  Vevay 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Ward,  Rising  Sun 1  00 

Hand-knit  silk  socks,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Hinsey,  Pekin 2  00 

"Second,  Mrs.  C.  Ward,  Rising  Sun 1  00 

Hand-knit  woolen  stockings,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 1  00 

Hand-knit  woolen  socks,  Mr^.  C.  Ward,  Rising  Sun 1  00 

Hand-knit  cotton  socks,  Mary  Voris,  Vevay 1  00 

Fancy  knit  worsted  mittens,  Mrs.  P.  Levinson,  Shelbyville 1  00 

Worsted  crochet  mittens,  Mrs.  P.  Levinson,  Shelbyville 1  00 
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Df;;,  lit9.  John  Bromle;,  Crawford sville. $3  00 

,  Miss  May  A.  Qiirk,  Tippecanoa  City,  Ohio 1  00 

i,  Mrs.  E.  Kirk,  Shelbvrille, 2  00 

,  Mrs.  J.  Leibhardt,  Knight-loirn 1  00 

id  table  cover,  Mrs.  C.  W.  livings,  Eoglewood 2  00 

,  Mis.  J.  Leibhardt,  KniEhtstown 1  00 

cover,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Banley,  H»rioii 2  00 

,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Oreenfibari! 1  DO 

embroidered,  Mrs.  E.  Kirk,  ShelbTTilte 2  00 

,  Mn.  J.  Leibbardt,  EnighlhtoirD 1  00 

scarf,  Hrs.  A.  B.  Banle;,  Msrioo         -  - 2  00 

,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greeneburg I  00 

^acediiplay,  Mrs.  E.  Kirk,  Shelb^ville 2  00 

,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg  ...      1  00 

!  display,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greenaburg 1  00 

r,  cotton  or  linen  display.  Miss  May  A,  Clark 2  00  . 

,  Mrs.  Burbour,  Indianapolis 1  00 

r,  Bilk  specimen,  Mrs.  J.  Leibhardt 3  00 

,  Mi«.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Hsute 1  00 

ibroidery.  Mm.  Murphy,  Newcastle 2  OO 

,  MrB.  Spalding,  Anderson 1  00 

olored  specinien,  Mrf .  C.  Dille.  Ureenxburg 2  OO 

,  Mrs.  E.  Kirk,  KheibyTiUe 1  00 

inting,  Mrs.  E.  Browning,  Shelbyville 2  00 

,  Eliza  Coval,  Indianapolis 1  00 

T  of  entries,  255. 

Itee — Attie  Hudson,  Mre.  M.  C.  WitherBpoOQ  and  Mrs. 

^ell. 


GLASS  XLVI—KnUting  and  Oroehet  Work. 

it  shirt,  Mrs.  Sophia  Grove,  Anderson $1  50 

tchet  shirt,  Miss  Lola  Barke,  Quincf,  Illinoia 1  00 

it  socks,  Mrs.  T.  G.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois I  00 

Ichet  socks,  Mrs.  T.  G.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 1  00 

silk  mittens,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Jackson,  Vevay 2  CO 

,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Illiool- 1  00 

woolen  mittens,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 1  50 

,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stapi!,  Greenaborg 1  00 

silk  stockings,  Mrs,  C.  C.  Burns,  Oreensburg 2  00 

,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Oreensburg 1  00 

fancy  woolen  stockings,  Mrs.  P.  D.  8lagg 1  50 

,  Mrs.  W.J.  Crisler,  Oreensburg I  00 
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Thread  or  silk  crotchet  babj  cap,  Miss  Lola  L.*Barke,  Quincj $1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  £.  Kirk,  Shelbjville 1  00 

Crochet  fascinator,  Mias  E.  Van  Anda,  Indianapolis. 2  00 

Second,  Maud  K  Hlneey,  Pekin,  Illinois 1  00 

Crochet  sacque,  Maud  £.  Hinsej,  Pekin,  Illinois 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Mc Lead,  Sandusky,  Ohio 1  00 

Knit  sacqne,  Mrs.  A.  D.  McLead,  Sandusky,  Ohio 1  60 

Second,  Mrs.  A.-Sammons,  Michigan  City 1  00 

Crochet  tidy,  Mr8.T.  W.  Gifford,  Tireston  Four-Corners,  Rhode  Island.  .   .  1  50 

Second,  Maud  £.  Kinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 1  00 

Thread  tidy,  knit,  Maud  E.  Kinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Levings,  Englewood. 1  00 

Afghan,  Maud  R  Kinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 2  00 

Second,  Laura  Landier,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Afghan,  infant's,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Jackson,  Vevay 1  00 

Counterpane,  knit,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bowman,  Covington 1  00 

Counterpane,  crochet,  Mary  Gillett,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Hester  Klinck,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Lace  bed  set,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Clark,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Rosa  Wintrout,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Crochet  lace  display,  Mrs.  Sophia  Anderson 2  00 

S|econd,  Mrs.  Sarah  Levinson,  Shelby  ville • I  00 

White  lace  display,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Levings,  Englewood 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bowman,  Covington 1  00 

Crochet  skirt,  Mary  R.  Heron,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mary  Content,  Crawfordsvllle 1  00 

Knit  skirt,  Mrs.  T.  L.  I^ist,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Hammerle,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Crochet  slippers,  Mrs.  Murphy,  Newcastle 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Allen  Sammons,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Silk  purse,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  00 

Number  of  entries,  319. 

Committee — Attie  Hudson,  Mrs.   M.   C.  Weatherspoon  and 
Mary  E.  Engle. 

CLASS  XLVII— Lace  Work. 

Point  lace  display,  Mrf.  H.  H.  Pontius,  Crawfordsvllle $3  00 

Second,  Alice  Webb,  Alpine 2  00 

Point  lace  specimen,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Pontius,  Crawfordsvllle 2  00 

Second,  Alice  Webb,  Alpine 1  00 

Tatting  display,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Shelby  ville 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hunt,  Rising  Sun 1  00 
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Featheredge  displaj,  Mrs.  Sophia  Grove,  Andeison $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  E^hard,  Indianapolis 1  00 

DLspla^r  rick-rack  work,  Miaa  Sarah  Leyison,  Shelhjville 2  00 

Second,  Mira  Kittie  Herron,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Novelty  braid  display.  Miss  Kate  Qirdner,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  Leibhard,  Knightstown .  1  00 

Scrim  tidy,  Miss  Mattie  Hall,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Albert  Henley,  Carthage 1  00 

Number  of  entries,  79. 

Committee — Attie    Hudson,   Mrs.   M.   C.   Witherspoon  and 
Mary  E.  Engle. 

CL  ASS  XL  VII—Embroidery. 

Linen  floss,  Mary  Rowland,  Covington $2  00 

Second,  Mand  £.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 1  00 

Cotton,  white,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  00 

Cotton,  colored  specimen,  Helga  Benson,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  May  A.  Clark,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio I  00 

Lunch  set,  Mand  £.  Hinsey 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  H. T.  Tanner,  Paris,  Illinois .  . 2  00 

Napkin  set,  Mrs.  B.  Dugan,  Indianapolis. 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 1  00 

Doyley  set.  Miss  Mary  B.  Heron,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  Dunning,  Marion 1  00 

Tray  cloth,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith,  Detroit,  Michigan 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Mary  R  Heron 1  00 

Handkerchief,  Mrs.  J.  Leibhardt,  Knightstown 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Julia  Bromley,  Crawfordsville 1  00 

Silk,  white  display,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Kellogg,  Westfield,  Massachusetts 1  00 

Silk,  colored  specimen,  Mrs.  J.  Leibhardt,  Knightstown 3  00 

Second,  Marguerite  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 2  00 

Silk  skirt,  Maud  E.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  00 

Silk  infant's  shawl,  Maud  E.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  Dugan,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Table  cover,  Mrs.  B.  Dugan,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Table  scarf,  Maud  E.  Kinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  T.  Bradford,  Falmouth 1  00 

Piano  scarf,  Mrs.  Allen  Sammons,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Anna  Weghorst,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Sofa  cushion,  Miss  Fannie  McCormick,  Indianapolis ,  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Kellogg,  Westfield,  Massachusetts 1  00 
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Toilet  cuhhioD,  H.  S.  Tanner,  Parifl,  Illinois $2  00 

Second,  Hand  £.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 1  00 

Mantel  lambreqain,  Maud  K  Hinsej,  Pekin,  Illinois 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haate 2  00 

Outline  display.  Miss  Fannie  McCormick 2  00 

Second,  Maud  E.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 1  00 

Outline  specimen,  Maud  E.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Fannie  McCormick 1  00 

Kensington  specimen,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Kellogg,  Westfield 2  00 

Second,  H.  8.  Tanner,  Paris,  Illinois 1  00 

Tapestry,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Mattie  Hall,  Cincinnati,  Ohio i  1  00 

Chenille,  specimen,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith,  Indianapolis. 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Fannie  McCormick 1  00 

Arasene,  wool,  Mrs.  J.  Leibhardt,  Knightstown 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Kellogg,  Westfield 1  00 

Arasene,  silk,  Mrp.  J.  Leibhardt,  Knightstown 2  00 

Second,  Nettie  Camplin,  Indianapolis 1  00 

High  art  needlework,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Kellogg,  Westfield 3  00 

Second,  Maud  E.  Kinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 2  00 

Kibbon,  specimen,  Mrs.  Sophia  Grove,  Anderson 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Mattie  flail,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  00 

Smymaesne,  specimen,  Maud  E.  Hinsey 2  CO 

Second,  Miss  Fannie  McCormick X  00 

Fire  screen,  mounted,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Good,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Campbell,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Tinting  and  embroidery,  Minnie  W.  Payne,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Fannie  McCormick,  Indianapolis I  00 

Silk  or  linen  rope.  Miss  Fannie  McCormick,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Bums,  Greenaburg 1  00 

Queen  Anne  darning,  Mrs.  A.  Dunning,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Sophia  Grove,  Anderson 1  00 

Bom  an  embroidery,  Mrs.  Sarah  Xevinson,  Shelby  ville 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensburg 1  00 

Sorrento  embroidery,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  00 

Etching  in  silk,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Mattie  Hall,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 2  00 

Towel,  Mary  Dugan,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mary  Dugan,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Chamois,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Stoddard,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  Donning,  Marion I  00 

Number  of  entries,  511. 

Committee — Lillie  M.   Brysland,  Waterloo,  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Owen,  Bloomingdale. 
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CLASS  XLIX— Machine  and  Hand  Sewing, 

Macbioe  work,  apron.  Miss  Francis  Cammings,  Indianapolis $2  OO 

Second,  Sarah  Levinson,  Shelbjville 1  00 

Qailc,  velvet,  Mrs.  J.  Leibhard,  Enigbtstown- 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Mary  Constant,  Crawfordsville 2  00 

Quilt,  silk,  needlework,  Maud  E.  Kinsej,  Pekin,  Illinois 3  OO' 

Second,  Mrs.  Ed  Kabn,  Newcastle 2  00 

Crazy  quilt,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Merrifieid,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Alien  Sammona,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Silk  or  velvet  quilt,  Roman  stripe,  Mrs.  Alice  Heas,  Indianapolis 2  00 

SiC<Jnd,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Pontius,  Crawfordsville 1  00 

Drawn  work,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensbnrg 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Maud  Buck,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Drawn  work,  underwear.  Miss  Rebecca  Bullock,  Falmouth 2  00 

Second,  Laura  Bragg,  Trader's  Point 1  00 

Infant's  outfit,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Oreensburg 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Murphy,  Newcastle 2  00 

Pillow  shams,  embroidered,  Maud  E.  Hinsey  .   .   .    .^ 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 1  00 

Pillow  shams,  fancy,  Mrs.  Sarah  Levinson,  Shelbyville 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Edwin  Rouh,  Indianapolis 1  00^ 

Machine  embroidery,  Mrs.  Sarah  Levinson,  Shelbyville 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Jackson,  Vevay 2  00 

Number  of  entries,  117. 

Committee — Mrs.  E.  H.  Owen,  Bloomingdale,  and  Lillie  M. 
Brysland,  Waterloo. 

CLASS  L^ Miscellaneous. 


Wax  flowers,  Susie  E.  Martin,  Indianapolis $2  00 

Second,  Susie  £.  Martin,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Wax  fruit,  Susie  E.  Martin,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Susie  E.  Martin,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Wax  work,  Susie  E.  Martin,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Susie  E.  Martin,  Indianapolis I  00 

Handkerchief  sachet,  Mrs.  C.  de  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri    ....  1  50 

Second,  A.  M.  Kistner,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Glove  box,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Shelbyville 1  50 

Second,  Maud  E.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 1  00 

Broom  holder,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Fannie  McCormick,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Toilet  cushion,  embroidered,  Mrd.  A.  M.  Kistner,  Indianapolis 2  OO 

Second,  Miss  Mary  R.  Heron,  Indianapolis I  00 
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Sofa  pillow,  Miss  Fannie  McCormick $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Allen  Sammons,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Toilet  scarf,  Mrs.  Ed  Kahn,  Newcastle 2  00 

Second,  Mrp.  Allen  Sammons,  Indianapolis ' 1  00 

Toilet  cushion,  Maud  E.  Kinfwy,  Pekin,  Illinois  . 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Fannie  McCormick,  Indianapolis 1  00* 

Wall  (KX^ket,  fancy,  Miss  Sal  lie  Crow,  Greencastle  .   .    .   .' 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Edwin  Bons,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Infant's  nursery  basket,  Mrs.  Murphy,  Newcastle 1  00 

Tidy,  not  crochet,  Maud  E.  Kinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 2  00 

Second,  Etta  Duncan,  Covington 1  00 ' 

Stuffed  and  mounted  animals,  Clara  Snyder,  Haughville 3  00 

Upholstery  work,  chair,  Miss  Fannie  McCormick 3  00 

Bug,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Qreensburg 2  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Wainwright,  Noblesville ,   .    .   .   .  1  00 

Fi^r  rug,  A.  J.  Vanhook,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Jeffries,  Newcastle 2  00 

Tea  cnQjy  made  up,  Maud  E.  Kinsey,  Pekin 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Allen  Sammons,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Lunch  set,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  Sophia  Grove,  Andertton 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Shelbyville 1  00 

Doyleys,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  Allen  Sammons 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Ed.  Kahn,  Newcastle 1  00 

Hostess  cjoth,  Maud  E.  Kinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greeosburj? 1  00 

Slumberine,  Maud  E.  Hinsey,  Pekio,  Illinois I  50 

Second.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Merrifield,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Beticule,  Miss  Bessie  Tompkins,  Irvington 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Anna  Weghorst,  Indianapolis I  00 

Fancy  apron,  Mrs.  Edwin  Rouse,  Indianapolis I  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Allen  Sammons,  Indianapolis I  00 

Kitchen  apron,  Mrs.  Engle,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Fancy  satchets,  Mrs.  C.  de  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Fannie  McCormick,  Indianapolis I  00 

Drape  or  throw  display,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Kellogg,  Westfield 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Jeffries,  Newcastle   . I  00 

Banners,  not  painted,  Anna  Weghorst,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  M.  T.  Flannery,  Indianapolis    ■    .  • 2  00 

Housewife,  Mrs.  Sophia  Grove,  Anderson 1  50 

Second,  Maud  E.  Kinsey,  Pekin,  Illinois 1  00 

Photograph  holder,  Nettie  Camplin,  Indianapolis I  50 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Kellogg,  Westfield 1  00 

Laundry  bag,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  00 

Darning  bag,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 1  50 

Second,  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  00 
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Paper  ornaments,  Evilina  H.  Fairman,  Spring  Lake $1  OO 

DuBt  bag,  Mrs.  C  Dille,  Qreensbnig 1  50 

Second,  Mibs  Fannie  McCormick,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Number  of  entries,  369. 

Committee — Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Attie  Hadson  and  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Witherspoon. 

.      CLASS  LI— Business  Exkilnts. 

■ 

Displaj  millinery,  Mrs.  McKernan,  Indianapolis $35  OO 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  Samuels,  Indianapolis 80  OO 

Display  dressmaking,  Mrs.  West,  Anderson 20  OO 

Second,  Joeie  Snlliyan,  Anderson 15  OO 

Display  hair  work.  Miss  Mary  Phelan,  Indianapolis 20  OO 

Number  of  entries,  7. 

Committee — Pearle  E.  Tyner,  Laura  K.  Blackstock  and  Louise 
Hawkins. 

CLASS  LIl— Decorative  AH  Work, 

Hammered  or  repousse  work,  Mrs.  McCallough,  Indianapolis $2  00 

Second,  Fannie  McCormick,  Indianapolifi 1  00 

French  decorative  work,  Frances  Oummings,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Mabel  Ennis,  Indianapolis 1  00 

French  decorative  work,  mineral  display,  Mrs.  Mabel  Ennis,  Indianapolis .  I  50 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Gill,  Indianapolis I  00 

Etching,  display,  Mrs.  Allen  Sammons,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mn^.  Sophia  Grove,  Anderson 2  00 

Modeling  in  clay,  Etta  Dungan,  Covington 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Carrie  Peddle,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Wood  carving,  display,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Stoddard,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  Morris,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Wood  carving,  specimen,  Mrs.  I.  C.  Pngh,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Sallie  Crow,  Greenc^stle 2  00 

Pottery  painting,  Limoges,  display,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Stoddard,  Indianapolis.  ...  3  00 

Pottery  painting,  Limoges,  specimen,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Stoddard,  Indianapolis.   .    .  2  00 

Painticgon  china,  tableware,  display.  Miss  L.  J.  Hill,  Knightstown  ....  5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Walker,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Painting  on  china,  tablewsre,  specimen.  Miss  Lillian  Hill,  Indianapolis  .   .  3  00 

Second,  Irma  Thomas,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  ornamental  pieces,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis  ...  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Walker,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  Boyal  Worcester,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis.  ...  2  00 

Second,  Irma  Thomas,  Terre  Haute 1  00 
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Painting  on  china,  relief  xold,  Mrf>.  £d.  Kabn,  NewcaBtId $1  50 

Second,  Mine  Lillian  Hill,  KnighUtown 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  matt  colors,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis  .'....  L  50 

Second,  Irma  Thomas,  Terre  Haute 1  00 

Painting  on  china  ia  colored  gold,  Mra.  £d.  Kahn,  Newcastle 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Sophia  Grove,  Anderson 1  00 

Platter,  Japanese  design,  old  blue,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferrj,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Hose  jar,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indianapolis* 1  50 

Second,  Irma  Thomas,  Terre  Haute 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  portrait,  Irma  Thomas,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Painting  on  tiles,  original  design,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Jeffries,  Newcastle 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Painting  on  glass,  Mrs.  O.L.  Jeffries,  Newcastle 1  50 

*Second,  Mrs.  J.  6.  Meacham,  Bockville 1  00 

Painting  on  wood,  specimen,  Miss  Minnie  Akass,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  F.  F.  King,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Painting  on  silk  or  satin,  display,  Mrs.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Meacham,  Rockville 2  00 

Painting  on  silk  or  satin,  specimen,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Meacham,  Rockville  .       .   .  1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Meacham,  Rockville 1  00 

Fainting  on  colored  velvet,  specimen,  Mrs.  Kellogg,  Westfield 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Painting  on  bolting  cloth,  display.  Miss  Minnie  Tuttle,  Indianapolis   ...  3  00 

Second,  Miss  M»ud  Pierson,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Painting  on  bolting  cloth,  specimen,  Mrs.  Sophia  Grove,  Anderson  ....  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Kistner,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Painting  on  celluloid,  Mrs.  C.  de  L.  Thompson,  SL  Louis,  Missouri      ...  1  50 

Second,  Miss  Mary  R.  Heron.  Indianapolis 1  00 

Painting  on  chamois  skin,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indianapolis I  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Husbands,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Painting  on  matting,  Mrs.  Allen  Sammons,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  £.  MerriEeld •   • 1  00 

Tapestry  painting,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Minnie  M.  Payne,  Indianapolis  . 1  00 

Painted  fan.  Marguerite  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 1  50 

Second,  Mrp.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Painted  toilet  set,  Mrs.  Sophia  Grove,  Anderson 1  50 

Painted  fancy  card,  display,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 1  50 

'     Second,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 1  00 

Blottine  pad,  Mary  Y.  Robinson,  Indianapolis I  50 

Second,  Miss  Mary  R.  Heron,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Calendars,  Mary  Y.  Robinson,  Indianapolis ^' 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Mary  R.  Heron,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Burnt  poker  work,  Mrs.  Ed.  Kahn,  Newcastle 2  00 

14 — Agr. 
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Painted  fire  screen,  Mr?,  Parman,  Indianapolis $3  00 

Second)  Mrs.  O.  L.  Jeffries,  Newcastle 2  00 

Original  design  lor  decoration  in  art,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Jeffries,  Newcastle  ....  3  00 

Second,  Mn*.  C.  B.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Original  design  in  water  colors,  Marj  Y.  Robinson,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrc.  A.  E.  Ferrj,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Drawings,  original  display,  Janet  Scudder,  Terre  Haute  •   •   • 3  00 

Second,  Mary  Y.  Robinson,  Indianapolis * 2  00 

Specimen  original  drawings,  Marj  Y.  Robinson,  Indianapolis .......  3  00 

Second,  Mrp.  Purman.  Indianapolis 2  00 

Display  copy  drawings,  Miss  Mary  A.  Clark,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio  .      .   .  3  00 

Second,  May  Ingraham,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Specimen  copy  drawings,  Mrn.  Purman,  Indianapolis 2  CO 

Second,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Jeffries,  Newcastle I  OO 

Figure  drawn  from  oil  in  twenty  minutes,  May  Ingraham,  Indianapolis  .  .  1  50 

Fancy  head  in  monochrone,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis.  ...'....  1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  de  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri I  00 

Pen  and  ink  sketch,  Janet  Scudder,  Terre  Haute < I  50 

Second,  May  Ingraham,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Painting  on  pair  panels,  water  colors,  Mrs.  C.  de  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis  .  .  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Painting  on  pair  panels,  oil,  Miss  Powell,  Indianapolis 200 

Spring  scene,  oil,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Lillie  Willetts,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Summ«*r  scene,  oil,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis. 2  00 

Second,  Alice  D.  Rogers,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Autumn  scene,  oil,  Alice  D.  Rogers,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Minnie*  Akass,  Indianapolis      '.   .    ,    .  1  00 

Winter  scene,  oil,  Mrs.  King,  Indianapolis  . 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  de  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri    ........  1  00 

Marine  scene,  oil,  Mrs.  C.  de  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Lillie  Willetts,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Marine  scene,  water  colors,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Irma  Thomas,  Terre  Haute 1  00 

Interior  scene,  oil,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  de  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 1  00 

Number  of  entries,  300. 

Committee — ^Pearl  E.  Tyuer,  Laura  R.  Blackstock  and  Eliza- 
beth M.  Baker. 
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CLASS  LIII—AH  Work— Amateur. 

Crayon  drawing,  display,  Lillie  David,  lordianapolis .  $S  00 

Second,  Lnlu  Heretli,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Crayon  landscape,  Lillie  WillitP,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  £.  Craig,  Crawfordsville 1  00 

Pastelle  painting,  Miss  Lilli**  Willeit«,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mr?.  Albert  Henley,  Carthage 2  00 

Display  painted  plaques,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Kistner 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Alice  D.  Bogers,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Alabaster  plaque,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Jeffries,  Newcastle 2  00 

Second,  Minnie  Akass,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Display  flower  painting  in  oil,  Mrs.  O.  L  Jeffries,  Indianapolis  s 3  00 

Second,  Minnie  Akass,  Indianapolis •  2  00 

Specimen  flower  painting  in  oil,  Mrs  C.  de  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Mo  .    .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Albert  Henley,  Carthage 1  00 

Display  flower  painting  in  water  colors,  Irma  Thomas,  Terre  Haute  ....  3  00 

Second,  Nettie  Wright,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Specimen  flower  painting  in  water  colors,  Hv?,  C.  de  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis.  2  CO 

Second,  Mrs.  Herbert  Bice,  Indianapoli-i 1  00 

Fruit  painting  in  oil,  Mi«>R  Mary  Spahr,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Albert  Henley,  Carthage 2  00 

Landscape  painting  in  oil,  display,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Kistner,  Indianapolis  ...  5  00 

Second,  Lillie  David,  Indianf|polis 8  00 

Specimen  landscape  in  oil,  Mrp.  Purman,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  de  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 2  00 

Landscapes  in  water  colors,  Mrs.  Bice,  Indianapolis. 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  de  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 2  00 

Portraits  in  oil,  specimen,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Gerstner,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Miss  Mary  Spahr,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Sketch  from  nature  in  oil,  Mrs.  Purman,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Irma  Thomas,  Terre  Haute              2  00 

Study  from  stfU  life,  Bessie  Warne,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Caroline  Peddle,  Terre  Haute  ......       2  00 

Ideal  head  or  figure.  Miss  Maud  Pierbon,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Harriet  Gannon,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Animal  painting,  Minnie  Akaps,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Maud  Pierson,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Number  of  entries,  163. 

Committee — Laura  R.  Blackstock,  Pearl  E^  Tyner  and  Eliza 
beth  M.  Baker. 
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CLASS  LI  V. 

Portraits  in  oil,  display,  not  less  than  five,  Mm.  J.  O.  Spahr,  city 
Portrait  in  oil,  specimen,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  city  ...    ^  ...   . 

Second,  Mn«.  J.  O.  Spahr,  city 

Portraits,  water  color,  Miss  Car.  Peddle,  Terre  HTaute 

Portraits,  crayon,  Mri".  S.  E.  Craig,  Crawfordsville 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Geratner,  city 

Landscape  in  oil,  display,  Mrp.  A.  E.  Ferry,  city 

Sketch  from  nature,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  city 

Second,  Mary  Y.  Robinson,  city 

Fruit  or  vegetable  painting  in  oil,  display,  Mrs.  A.E.  Ferry,  city 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ingraham,  city 

Specimen  from  nature,  vegetable  painting,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  city 

Second,  Mrs.^C.  B.  Ingraham,  city 

Flower  painting  in  oil,  display,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  city 

Second,  Mary  Y.  Robinson,  city 

Flower  painting  from  nature,  sptcioien,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  city.   . 

Second,  Mary  Y.  Robinson,  city 

Flower  painting,  water  color,  display,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  city  .   . 

Second,  Mary  Y.  Robinson,  city 

Specimen  from  nature,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  city 

Second,  Mary  Y.  Robinson,' city 

Study  from  life,  in  oil,  Mary  Y.  Robinson,  city  ^ 

Study  from  life,  water  colors,  Mary  Y.  Robinson,  city 

Drawing  from  life,  Janet  Scudder,  Terre  Haute 

liieoond,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  city 

Pastelie  painting,  specimen,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  city . 

Crayon  drawing,  specimen,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Craig,  Crawfordsville.  .    . 

Second,  Janet  Scudder,  Terre  Haute 

Drawing  from  antique,  figure,  Caroline  Peddle,  Terre  Hante  .    . 

Second,  Mary  Y.  Robinson,  city 

Drawing  from  antique,  head,  Caroline  Peddle,  Terre  Haute  .  .   . 

Second,  Mary  Y.  Robinson,  city 

Study  from  still  life,  in  oil,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ingraham,  city 

Second,  Mary  Y.  Robinson,  city 

Study  from  still  life,  water  colors,  Mary  Y.  Robinson,  city  .   .    . 

Second,  Irma  Thomas,  Terre  Haute 

Animal  painting,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  city 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  city 

Ideal  head  or  figure,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  city 

Second,  Mary  Y.  Bobinson,  city 
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CLASS  L  V. 

Butter,  three  pouDds,  Louisa  Brown,  Brightwood .    . 

Second,  Miss  Mary  Walters,  city 

Honey  in  comb,  five  pounds,  in  most  marketable  shape,  Auginta  .Vfoescli, 

Crown  Hill. 

Second,  Mrs.  Zimmerman,  Wabash 

Honey  exf.,  live  pounds,  in  most  marketable  shape,  George  H.  Kirk  pat  rick, 
Portland 

Second,  Mrs.  Zimmerman,  Wnba^h 

Bread,  lonf.  wheat,  yeant,  Lizzie  Rohan,  city 

Second,  Mrs.  8.  P.  Sto«Jdard.  city 

Bre«d,  wheat,  salt- rising.  Miss  Hedrick,  city 

Second,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Fern  ley,  Knightsiown 

Graham  bread,  yeasr,  Miss  Hedrick,  city 

Second,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Knightsiown 

Boston  brown  bread,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Good,  city 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  A,  Sherman,  city 

Dozen  rolls,  Mrs,  Hattie  Towne,  city 

Second,  Miss  Hedrick,  city 

Ginger  bread,  Eliz.  Lyon,  city 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Rowland,  Covington 

Fig  cake,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Knightstown 

Second,  Florence  Blue,  Mapleton 

Layer  cake,  orange,  Mr^.  \VilRon,  Knightstown 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  Bryan,  city 

Layer  cake,  cocoanut,  Mrp.  Wilson,  Knightstown  ...  

Second,  Mary  R.  Heron,  city       

Angel  food,  Mrf.  Hattie  Towne,  ciiy      

Second,  Miss  Anna  Callahan,  city 

Hickory  nut  cake,  Mrp.  Wilson,  Knight8town.  .      

Second,  Mrs.  Matthewii,  city 

Imperial  cake,  Miss  £.  Bryan,  city 

I^cond,  Mollie  Ford,  eity 

Fruit  cake,  Mr?.  C.  C.  Hamilton,  Rushville 

Second,  M.  Weghorst,  city 

Pork  cake,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Howard,  city 

Second,  Mrs.  Jennie  Young,  city 

White  cake,  Mrs.  Mary  Watters,  ciiy 

Second,  Mn^.  Wilson,  Knightstown 

Chocolate  cake,  layers,  Mrs.  G.  Baber,  city 

Second,  Mrp.  Wilson,  Knightstown 

Chocolate  cake,  loaf,  M.  L.  Fox,  city 

Second,  Miss  Jennie  Singer,  city 

Crullers,  Sophia  Grove,  Anderson 

Second,  Mrs.  Matthews,  city 
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Cream  puffs,  Mm.  S.  H.  Wright,  city ; 

l^ecoDd,  M.  We^horBt,  city 

Black  puddiDg,  S.  C.  Hartsog,  Frankfort 

English  plum  pudding,  F.  C.  Hartzog,  Frankfort 

Jellies,  collection,  Mrs.  E.  Speer,  city *   * 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  R.  Hunt,  Rising  Sun 

Preseryes,  collection,  not  less  than  1  pint  each,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Knightstown  . 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hunt,  Rising  Sun ••••• 

Fruit  batters,  collection,  not  less  than  1  pint  each,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hunt,  Rising 
Sun 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  C  Hamilton,  Rushyille 

Canned  fruit,  collection,  not  less  than  1  pint  each,  Mrs.  J.  £.  Harris,  city  .  . 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hunt,  Rising  Sun 

Salad,  meat,  Mrs.  J.  T.  McCune,  city 

Salad,  fish,  Mrs.  Hale,  city 

Salad,  vegetable.  Miss  £.  firyan,  city 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  T.  McCune,  city ' 

Cheese  straws,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Qreenstreet,  city 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Ward,  city 

Saratoga  chips,  Eliz.  Lyon,  city 

Second,  S.  C.  Hartzog,  Frankfort 

Boiled  tongue,  J.  E.  Harris,  city 

Second,  N.  A.  Ford,  city  .  

Cooked  ham,  N.  A.  Ford,  city 

^econd,  Mrs.  C.  Ward,  city 

Beef  loaf,  Mrs.  Lucas,  city 

Second,  Mrs.  Randall,  city 

Sweet  pickles,  collection,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hunt,  Rising  Sun 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Howard,  city      

Pickles,  mixed,  Mrs.  Jennie  Young,  city 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Howard,  city 

Pickles,  cucumber,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Heron,  city 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  >Vatters,  city 

Tomato  catsup,  not  less  than  1  pint,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  city 

Second,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Townley,  city 

Cucumber  catsup.  Bertha  Hawkins,  city 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence 

Chili  sauce,  M.  Weghorst,  city 

Second,  Mrs.  ^\.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence 

Boston  b<iked  beans,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Good,  city  ... . 

Second,  Miss  Hidrick,  city 

Baked  apples,  Sophia  Grove,  Anderson 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  city 

Cranberry  sauce,  not  less  than  1  quart,  Mrs.  H.  W,  Heron,  city 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  city 
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Gelatine  dessert,  in  any  form,  Lizzie  Bohan,  city    .    ■ 
Second,  Mrs.  Hale,  city 

French  candies,  home-made,  Mrs.  Matthews,  city  •    . 
Second,  Miss  Sadie  Parker,  city 

Ck>l]ection  taffies,  home-made.  Miss  Emma  Bryan,  city 
Second,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  city 

CLASS  LVl. 

Drawing,  original,  Lelia  Ingraham,  city 

Second,  Lelia  Ingraham,  city      

Drawing,  copy,  Lelia  Ingraham,  city 

Crayon  drawings,  display,  Lelia  Ingraham,  city. .  .  . 
Crayon  drawings,  specimen,  May  Ingraham,  city  .  .    . 

Second,  Lelia  Ingraham,  city 

Conventionalized  design,  Lelia  Ingraham,  city  .... 

Second,  Lelia  Ingraham,  city 

Modeling  in  clay,  Fairy  Trumbal,  city 

l^eedlework,  Jennie  Combs,  Frankfort 
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COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 


H.  A.   HU8TOK,  STATE  CHEMIST. 


During  the  past  year  very  mtmy  questions  have  come' to  me  in  regard  to  Com- 
mercial Fertilizers.  Many  of  these  questions  have  been  answered  in  previous  bul- 
letins. But  as  the  number  of  farmers  interested  in  the  matter  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase,  I  think  it  may  be  profitable  to  again  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  more 
important  facts  connected  with  fertilizers.  It  is  to  be  understood  at  the  outset  that 
while  this  bulletin  deals  of  necessity  with  commercial  fertilizers  for  the  most  part, 
the  real  end  in  view  is  not  to  press  the  claims  of  commercial  fertilizers,  but  to  urge 
that  a  reasonable  method  of  treatii^g  land  be  followed,  to  the  end  that  good  crops 
may  be  procured  without  diminishing  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  ^fany  farms,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  are  already  showing  a  marked  decrease  in 
fertility,  and  in  consequence  this  part  of  the  State  is  the  chief  market  for  commer- 
cial fertilizers.  The  use  of  these  goods  is  on  the  increase,  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  the  State  Chemist.  During  the  year  1888  the  sales  were  estimated  at  10,000 
tons,  during  1889  at  19,000  tons,  and  during  1890  at  29,000  tons.  The  number  of 
brands  offered  and  the  number  of  manufacturers  doing  business  in  the  State  is  in- 
creasing even  more  rapidly. 

THE  VALUABLE  INGREDIENTS  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

While  the  number  of  chemical  elements  that  are  found  in  plants  may  be 
stated  to  be  15  or  16,  the  only  ones  that  require  our  attention  at  present  are  yUro- 
gerif  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash.  The  others  are  either  present  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity in  the  soil,  or  are  present  in  fertilizers  and  manures  combined  with  the  valua- 
ble ingredients.    Of  the  three  important  ingredients  the  most  costly  is 

NITROGEN. 

While  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere  consists  of  free  nitrogen,  very  few 
plants  can  make  use  of  this  form  of  nitrogen.  Hence,  we  look  to  compounds  con- 
taining nitrogen  for  the  principal  supply.  A  small  amount  of  combined  nitrogen 
exists  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  brought  to  the  land  by  rains.  But  the  total 
amount  of  this  during  a  year  will  rarely  exceed  one- tenth  of  the  nitrogen  re- 
moved by  an  average  crop. 

The  more  important  sources  of  nitrogen  are: 

Nitrate  of  soda. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia, 

Guanos, 
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Organic  nitrogen  in  bones,  tankage,  dried  blood,  slaughter-house  waste,  fish 
ecrap,  cotton  seed  meal,  seed  pomace,  and  other  vegetable  and  animal  refuse. 

The  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  most  expensive  form,  and  cotton  seed  prob- 
ably the  cheapest  form  of  nitrogen.  Nitrogen Js  frequently  quoted  in  the  form  of 
ammoniOf  or  as  equiyalent  to  ammonia.  Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  three  volumes 
of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  nitrogen.  By  weight  14  parts  of  nitrogen  are 
equivalent  to  17  parts  of  ammonia.  Nitrogen  is  also  contained  in  hair,  horns, 
hoofs  and  similar  material ;  but  these  forms  are  so  insoluble  that  they  become 
very  slowly  available  for  plant  food. 

Recent  experiments  seem  to  show  that  certain  plants,  like  clover,  peas  and  re- 
lated plants,  have,  under  certain  conditions,  the  power  to  take  up  the  free  nitro- 
gen of  the  air  and  transform  it  into  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds.  This  is  prob- 
ably a  partial  explanation,  at  least,  of  the  marked  benefit  often  following  the  plough- 
ing under  of  a  heavy  growth  of  clover.  The  importance  of  this  power  of  these 
plants  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  since  it  opens  the  way  for  the  cheapest  possi- 
ble supply  of  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen  which  is  present  in  Foils  is  not  all  available 
for  plants,  and  as  it  becomes  available  through  chemicul  actions  taking  place  in 
the  soil,  it  is  in  such  a  form  that  there  is  danger  of  its  being  washed  away  with 
the  drainage.  Hence  it  happens  that  many  of  our  lands  become  .exhausted  in 
nitrogen  quite  rapidly.  These  lands  are  frequently  hill  lands,  and  on  these  lands 
green  manuring  with  clover  has  often  proved  of  the  utmost  benefit. 

Muck  or  peat  contains  considerable  nitrogen.  The  percentage  of  nitrogen 
varies  from  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  to  three  per  cent.  Where  beds  of  peat  or 
muck  are  near  at  hand  they  constitute  a  most  valuable  source  of  this  expensive 
plant  food.  The  valne  of  the  nitrogen  in  a  ton  of  air  dry  peat  of  good  quality 
would  be  from  $7  to  $10.  The  quality  of  muck  is  improved  by  composting,  which 
renders  its  nitrogen  more  readily  available. 


FQOSPHORIC   ACID. 

This  is  a  compound  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen.  It  is  indispensable  to  plant 
life.  It  forms  the  principal  valuable  ingredient  of  most  commercial  fertilizers^ 
and  in  some  cases  is  the  sole  ingredient  of  value.  There  are  three  firtM  of  phos- 
phoric acid  which  claim  our  attention  : 

Soluble  phosphoric  addf  by  which  is  meant  those  compounds  of  it  which  are  dis- 
iK>lved  by  pure  cold  water ; 

Reverted  phosphoric  aeid,  sometimes  called  citrate  solvble  phosphoric  aeidf  by  which 
was  originally  meant  a  form  of  phosphoric  acid  which  had  been  soluble  in  water, 
but  which  had  subsequently  became  insoluble  in  pure  water  owing  to  changes 
taking  place  in  the  mixture ;  this  form  is  still  soluble  in  the  soil  waters,  and  hence 
is  considered  as  available  for  plant  food.  This  form  is  also  soluble  in  certain  solu- 
tions, as  ammonium  citrate,  and  hence  the  term,  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  now 
practically  means  all  the  phosphoric  acid  that  can  be  dissolved  by  the  standard  so: 
Intion  of  ammonium  citrate  according  to  the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  agricul- 
tural chemists.    Most  authorities  consider  that  solnble  and  reverted  phosphoric 
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acid  are  of  practically  the  Rame  value  for  plant  food.  When  soluble  phosphoric 
'  acid  is  mixed  with  the  soil,  it  very  soon  assumes  the  reverted  form ;  that  is,  be- 
comes fixed  by  the  soil  and  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  soluble  in  the  soil  waters, 
especially  when  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  plants,  and  hence  is  available  lor 
plant  food,  although  in  little  danger  of  being  washed  out  by  rains; 

I'MolvJbU  phosphoric  acid.  This  form  is  practically  insoluble  in  water  or  ammo- 
nium citrate,  and  may  be  considered  as  not  available  for  plant  food.  Still  a  dis- 
tinction ought  to  b«  made  between  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  derived  from 
rock  phosphates,  which  would  become  available  very  slowly,  and  that  derived  from 
bone,  which  becomen  available  much  more  rapidly  on  account  of  the  speedy  de- 
composition of  the  bone.  This  decomposition  is  much  more  rapid  if  the  bone  be 
finely  ground. 

Avaiiahk  phosphoric  add.  By  this  is  meant  the  sum  of  the  water  soluble  and 
the  reverted  or  citrate  soluble ;  it  is  the  amount  that  is  supposed  to  be  at  onoe 
available  for  plant  food. 

SOURCES  OF  FH08PH0BIC  ACID. 

The  principal  sources  of  phosphoric  acid : 

Bones,  both  raw  and  steamed, 

Bone  black  rt*fuBe  or  the  waste  that  occurs  when  the  charred  bones  are  sifted. 

Spent  bone  black, 

Tankage, 

Bock  phosphates,  including  both  the  common  rock  phosphate  in  which  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  lime,  and  forms  that  have  come  on  the 
market  more  recently,  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  ib  combined  with  alum- 
ina. 

All  these  forms  of  phosphoric  acid,  excepting  the  rock  phosphates,  are  quite 
readily  available  to  plants,  provided  the  materi&l  is  well  ground.  In  case  of  the 
rock  phosphates  the  material  is  generally  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  by  which 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  rendered  wholly  or  in  part  soluble  in  water,  and  hence 
available  at  once  for  plant  food.  Bones  and  bone  black  are  also  often  similarly 
treated.  Material  containing  phosphoric  acid  that  has  been  rendered  soluble  by 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  is  known  as  Superphosphate  In  practice  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  apply  the  term  superphosphate  to  rock  phosphate,  and  the  terms  dis- 
solved bone  or  dissolved  bone  black  and  acidulated  bone  are  applied  to  the  mate- 
rial resulting  from  treating  these  materials  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Still  this  usage  is  not  always  followed,  and  terms  like  raw  bone,  superphosphate, 
etc.,  are  frequently  met  with.  Please  note  here  that  the  trade  name  of  a  commercial 
fertilizer  may  not  truly  indicate  the  real  source  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Thus  there 
are  undoubtedly  brands  selling  under  name  of  *  dissolved  bone"  that  are  wholly 
derived  from  rock.  In  these  cases,  so  far  as  the  avaUaJble  phosphoric  add  is  con- 
cerned, it  makes  little  difference,  as  all  available  phosphoric  acid,  from  whatever 
source,  may  be  considered  of  equal  value.    In  regard  to  the  insoluble  phoephorio 
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acid  there  is  undoubtedly  a  difference  in  value ;  but  in  the  diesoWed  rock  bo  much 
sulphuric  acid  is  generally  used  that  very  little  phosphoric  acid  remains  insoluble,, 
and  the  question  becomes  one  of  morals  rather  than  of  trade  values. 

POTASH. 

This  is  a  compound  of  potassium  and  oxygen,  and  is  essential  to  plant  growth. 
It  is  formed  in  the  soil  by  decomposition  of  minerals  of  the  feldspar  group,  contain- 
ing from  10  to  16  per  cent,  of  potash.  These  minerals  decompose  slowly,  thus 
yielding  a  supply  of  potash.  But  in  many  soils  these  minerals  are  nearly  absent, 
or  do  not  decompose  rapidly  enough  to  supply  the  necessary  potash  for  the  crops. 

The  potash  in  commercial  fertilizers  is  combined  to  form  either  the  Chloride  of 
Potash,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  MuriaU  of  Potash,  or  the  Sulphate  o/  Potash 
More  rarely  wood  ashes  are  used  in  which  the  potash  is  combined  in  the  form  of 
the  CarbowUe  of  Potash^  one  of  the  most  valuable  forms  of  potash  for  plant  food. 
More  actual  potash  can  be  bought  for  a  given  sum  in  the  form  of  the  Chloride  than 
in  the  form  of  the  Sulphate,  atnd  hence  this  is  the  form  frequently  found  in  fertiliz- 
ers. But  while  this  form  is  suitable  for  most  crops,  there  are  certain  crops  that 
field  experiments  have  shown  are  injured  by  the  chlorine  present  in  the  chloride  or 
muriate,  and  on  these  the  sulphate  of  potash  or  wood  ashes  should  be  used.  To- 
bacco raised  on  soil  to  which  chlorides  have  been  offered  will  not  burn  readily, 
and  potatoes  raised  on  such  soil  are  waxy  rather  than  mealy.  The  objections  to 
the  use  of  chloride  for  these  crops  would  exclude  the  use  of  ground  bones  which 
had  been  salted  to  preserve  them,  since  common  salt  contains  a  large  amount  of 
chlorine. 

SOUBCES  OF  P0TA8H. 

The  principal  source  of  potash  compounds  is  the  deposit  of  potash  salts  at 
Stassf  urt,  Germany.  Here  the  potash  occurs  in  great  beds  as  the  chloride  and  the 
sulphate,  or  as  mixtures  of  these  with  compounds  of  sodium  and  magnesium. 
The  potash  compounds  are  refined  and  put  on  the  market  as  the  muriate  or  chlo- 
ride ot  potash,  and  as  the  sulphate  of  potash.  The  commonest  of  the  Stas^furt 
minerals,  called  '*  Kainit,*'  has  recently  been  put  on  the  market  at  a  somewhat  re- 
duced rate.  It  is  a  complex  mixture  of  chloride  and  sulphates  of  potassium,  so- 
dium and  magnesium.  It  is  one  of  the  cheaper  forms  of  potash.  Nearly  one- 
fourth  its  weight  is  chlorine,  and  hence  it  should  not  be  applied  to  those  crops  that 
are  injured  by  chlorine.    It  contains  about  12  per  cent,  of  actual  potash. 

Wood  a^ies  are  a  most  desirable  form  of  potash.  Ashes  of  good  quality  con- 
tain about  8  per  cent,  of  actual  potash,  and  are  worth  about  25  cents  per  bushel 
for  fertilizing  purposes.  In  addition  to  the  benefit  derived  from  the  potash  and 
small  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  ashe8,*there  is  an  advantage  derived  by  the> 
land,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ashes  are  alkaline,  and  set  up  changes  in  the  soil 
that  render  its  plant  food  more  available. 

Ashes  of  cotton  seed  hvlls  also  contain  a  large  amount  of  potash,  and  are  one  of 
the  cheapest  and  best  forms  of  potash.  The  ashes  of  corncobs  are  of  similar  charac- 
ter, and  contain  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  actual  potash. 
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Leached  ashes  have  comparatively  little  fertilising  value.  Tobacco  sterns  con- 
tain considerable  quantity  of  both  pota<sh  and  nitrogen  in  the  best  form,  and  are 
highly  esteemed  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

It  may  be  WfU  to  call  attention  to  the  form  of  statement  sometimes  used  in 
stating  the  compof^iiion  of  a  fertilizer.  Thus  a  form  similar  to  the  following  is 
sometimes  met  with  : 

Phosphoric  acid,  equivalent  to  bone  phosphate  ...  40  per  cent. 

Ammonia,  equivalent  to  sulphate 10    ''     *' 

Potash,  t^qiiival*  nt  to  sulphate 6    "     " 

Such  statements  are  miHleadiog  for  two  reasons :  First,  the  large  numbers  give 
an  idea  that  the  fertilizer  must  contain  a  large  amount  of  plant  food.  Second, 
one  not  entirely  familiar  with  these  matters  is  led  to  think  that  'bone  phosphate" 
is  actually  present,  and  so  for  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  potash,  all 
most  defkirable  forms  of  these  compounds.  Now  on  careful  examination  the  state- 
ment is  found  to  mean  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  real  meaning  is  that  there  is 
present  enough  actual  potash  to  form  6  per  cent,  of  the  fertilizer  if  this  potash 
were  combined  with  enough  sulphuric  acid  to  form  the  sulphate  of  potash.  As  & 
matter  of  fact  the  potash  may  be  and  often  is  present  in  the  form  of  the  muriate 
in  such  casefi.  The  same  kind  of  statement  may  apply  to  the  ammonia  and  phos- 
phoric iicid.  There  may  even  be  no  real  ammonia  present,  but  simply  enough 
nitrogen  in  cheaper  forms  to  make  10  per  cent,  when  combined  with  enough  hy- 
drogen, sulphur  and  oxygen  to  form  ammonic  sulphate.  In  the  same  way  the 
phosphoric  acid  present  may  have  been  derived  from  rock,  and  there  may  be 
enough  present  when  combined  with  the  highest  amount  of  lime  possible  in  a 
phosphate  to  make  40  per  cent. 

Another  method  of  stating  the  same  thing,  and  the  method  followed  by  thoee 
who  wish  to  represent  the  facts,  would  be : 

Phosphoric  acid 18.8  percent. 

Nitrogen 2.1    "      " 

Potash 3.2    "      « 

Or  if  the  nitrogen  is  exposed  in  terms  of  ammonia,  as  is  customary  in  many  cases,, 
the  per  cent,  would  be  2.6.  These  figures  are  not  as  large  as  the  first  set,  but  they 
have  the  advantage  of  stating  the  facts  without  misleading. 


AMOUNT  OF    PLA-MT    FOOD    CONTAINED    IN    THE    FESTII1ZEB8    SOLD    DURING  TH£ 

PAST   YEAR. 

As  Stated  above,  about  29,000  tons  of  commercial  fertilizers  were  sold  in  the 
State  during  1890.  This  contained  413  tons  of  actual  potash  valued  at  $49,600, 
837  tons  of  ammonia  valued  at  1301,120,  4,628  tons  of  phosphoric  acid,  of  which 
2,537  tons  were  "available"  and  valued  at  $405,920,  and  2,091  insoluble  and 
valued  at  $125,460;  making  a  total  value  of  $882,100.  Included  in  this  are 
9,550  tons  of  bones,  raw  and  steamed,  the  actual  selling  price  of  which  must  have 
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been  not  less  than  $300,000.  Now  these  seem  large  sums  of  money  to  be  expended 
for  commercial  fertilizers  in  one  year.  BtU  the  money  actuaUy  expended  for  commer' 
cial fertilizers  in  Indiana  during  1890  was  less  than  3  per  eerU,  of  the  money  value  of  the 
nitrogen  f  phosphoric  aeid  and  potash  that  were  exported  from  the  State  in  com  and  wheat 
alone  during  the  same  year. 

The  actual  amount  of  potash  sold  was  just  about  equal  to  what  is  hauled  to 
Indiana  paper  mills  in  straw,  and  less  than  1-400  of  what  is  removed  in  grain 
(straw  not  included).  The  amount  of  nitrogen  eold  was  less  than  1-lCO  of  that  re- 
moved in  grain  crops,  and  the  amount  of  total  phosphoric  acid  less  thf^n  one- fotirth 
of  that  removed  in  grain  crops.  The  fertilizing  material  removed  by  a  bushel  of 
wheat  is  worth  at  least  30  cents,  by  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn  24  cents,  and  by  a 
bushel  of  oats  20  cents.  On  this  basis  the  actual  money  value  of  the  fertilizing 
material  exported  annually  from  the  State  in  these  three  crops  alone  would  exceed 
$30,000,000. 

The  inference  from  the  above  statements  is  that  the  food  plant  in  our  land 
must  be  decreasing.  This  must  finally  result  in  a  decreased  productiveness.  Im- 
proved tillage  may  for  a  time  mask  this  reduction  of  fertility,  but  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  productiveness  will  be  reduced  unless  some  means  are 
taken  to  supply  plant  food. 

It  is  tnie  that  it  is  not  possible  to  entirely  remove  the  plant  food  from  a  soil 
by  crops.  But  it  is  also  true  that  one  or  more  of  the  necessary  elements  of  plant 
food  may  be  so  induced  that  the  laud  will  no  longer  yield  paying  crops.  Many  of 
our  hill  lands  have  already  reached  this  condition. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  find  out  the  condition  of  any  given  land  and  its  needs? 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  would  answer  the 
question.  It  is  true  that  an  analysis  of  the  soil  will  show  the  total  ainount  of  plant 
food  present,  but  it  can  give  very  little  information  in  regard  to  how  much  of  this 
plant  food  is  now  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  at  once  available  to  crops,  and  no  in- 
iormation  of  the  rate  at  which  the  remainder  will  become  available.  A  more  re- 
liable answer  may  be  found  by  a  question  put  to  the  soil  .itself  in  the  form  of  a 

FIKLD  EXFEBIMENT  ON  THE  LAND. 

To  make  such  an  experiment  a  piece  of  land  should  be  selected  which  is  as 
nearly  uniform  throughout  as  possible,  and  all  parts  of  which  have  had  ihe  same 
treatment  in  previous  years.  A  convenient  sized  plat  for  the  experiment  is  ^  acre, 
and  10  or  more  plats  should  be  used.  There  should  be  a  margin  equal  to,  say,  one 
width  of  drill  all  around  the  space  devoted  to  plats,  and  between  the  plats  should 
be  a  ppace  equal  to  the  width  of  the  drill.  If  the  land  is  at  all  uneven,  or  slopes, 
the  plats  should  run  in  such  a  direction  that  all  the  plats  are  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible.  On  sloping  ground  the  plats  should  run  up  and  down  and  not  across  the 
ilope.  Plats  should  be  loog  and  narrow,  rather  than  short  and  wide.  A  plat  272 
feet  3  inches  long  and  16  feet  wide  is  of  suitable  form  and  contains  ^  acre.  It  is 
convenient,  pince  it  requires  3  widths  of  the  drill;  the  space  between  the  plats  is 
5  feet  4  inches  wide,  or  one  width  of  the  drill.  For  com  make  plats  297  feet  long, 
and  14  feet  8  inches  wide,  with  7  feet  4  inihes  between  hills,  provides  for  4  rows  in 
the  plat  and  2  rows  between. 
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The  following  Rketch  shows  the  arrangement ;  the  plats  should  be  marked  with 
stakes  firmly  driven  at  each  corner  and  a  careful  record  of  each  plat  kept.  Spaces 
are  left  between  the  plats  in  order  that  the  fertilizing  material  on  one  pl^it  may 
not  encroach  on  the  next  plat  and  so  give  incorrect  results. 
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Suppose  the  crop  is  to  be  wheat,  and  we  decide  to  use  twice  as  much  fertilizer 
or  plant  food  of  various  kinds  as  a  30  bushel  crop  will  remove.  Of  course  this 
would  not  be  ubed  on  a  large  scale ;  the  purpose  here  is  to  make  sure  that  there 
may  be  within  reach  of  the  plants  experimented  upon  plenty  of  each  kind  of  plant 
food,  even  if  the  roots  do  not  extend  over  the  whole  ground,  and  also  to  provide 
enough  so  that  the  plant  may  take  it  up  rapidly  during  periods  especially  favora- 
ble to  grqwth. 

Apply  to  plat  No.  1  .* No  fertilizer. 

{Sulphate  of  ammonia  ...  45  lbs. 
Phosphate  ......  .25  lbs. 
Muriate  of  potash 11  lbs. 

3 Heavy  dressing  of  barnyard  manure. 

A  f  Phosphate 25  lbs. 

\  Sulphate  of  ammonia  ...    45  lbs. 
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a  j  Muriate  of  potash 
i  Sulphate  of  ammonia  . 


(  Muriateof  potash 11  lbs. 

.    11  lbs. 
.    45  lbs. 

7 No  fertilizer. 

8 Sulphate  of  ammonia,  45  lbs. 

9 Phosphate,  25  lbs. 

"10 ^   .    .   .  Muriate  of  potash,  11  lbs. 

The  phosphate  used  may  be  either  a  plain  superphosphate  containing  13  to  16 
per  cent,  available  phosphoric  acid,  or  a  bone  black  containing  the  same  amount 
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The  boDe  block  generally  containA  about  1  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  but  thin  would 
make  but  little  practical  difference  in  the  rcAulti  since  the  amount  of  phosphate 
used  is  »mall. 

Of  course  the  plats  maj  be  more  numerous  if  desired,  and  special  things  used 
on  the  other  plats,  or  the  trials  already  described  may  be  duplicated.  Should  it 
seem  desirable  to  reduce  the  number  of  plats  I  should  take  off  No.  10  and  then  No: 
9,  and  so  on  down  in  order  to  No.  6.  I  have  included  in  Nos.  8,  9  and,  10  the  tests 
with  single  plant  foods  because  it  is  customary  to  do  so,  although  I  doubt  whether 
the  result  of  an  experiment  when  a  single  plant  food  is  in  great  excess  of  the 
others  is  to  be  depended  upon. 

Of  course  it  is  desirable  tbat  each  plat  should  be  harvested  by  itself,  and  the 
weight  of  both  ptraw  and  grain  on  each  plat  recorded.  Should  the  amount  of 
work  at  harvest  time  prevent  this,  still  much  valuable  information  will  be  gained 
If  careful  notes  are  taken  of  the  condition  of  the  plats  from  time  to  time,  and 
good  judgment  be  exercised  in  estimating  the  crop  on  each,  especial  care  being 
taken  that  this  judgment-is  not  influenced  by  an  opinion  formed  when  the  plant  . 
is  at  an  early  stage  of  its  ^owth. 

The  method  of  proceeding  with  other  crops  is  the  same  as  that  given,  but  the 
qnantities  of  fertilizing  material  vary  for  the  different  crops.  I  give  below  the 
amount  to  be  used  for  com,  oats  and  barley : 

COBN. 

Plat  No.    1 No  fertilizer. 

{Sulphate  of  ammonia  .  .  .108  lbs. 
Phosphate  .  .  '. 44  lbs. 
Muriate  of  potash 24  Ib^. 

3 Barnyard  manure. 
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.  f  Phosphate 44  lbs. 

I  Sulphate  of  ammonia  .   .   .  108  lbs. 

e  /  Phosphate 44  lbs. 

\  Muriate  of  potash 24  lbs. 

ti      It      a                                       f  Sulphate  of  ammonia  .   .   .  108  lbs. 
(Muriate of  potash. 24  Ibe. 

7 No  fertilizer. 

8 Sulphate  of  ammonia,  108  lbs. 

9 Phosphate,    44  lbs. 

10 Muriate  of  potash,    24  lbs. 

0AT8. 

Plat  No.     1 No  fertilizer. 

{Sulphate  of  ammonia  ...  50  lbs. 
Phosphate 21  ]b«. 
Muriate  of  potash 18  lbs. 

3 Barnyard  manure. 
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4  f  Phosphate  ....  .   .    21  lbs. 

\  Sulphate  of  ammonia.  .  .   . 


Sulphate  of  ammonia.  ...    50  Ibe. 
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Plat  No     6  I  Phosphate 21  lbs. 

\  Mariate  of  potash  .....    18  lbs. 

ti      ti      a                                       j  Salphate  of  ammonia  ...    50  Ibe. 
\  Muriate  of  potash 18  lbs. 

7 No  fertiliser. 

8 Sulphate  of  ammonia,  50  lbs. 

9 Phosphate,  21  lbs. 

10 ' Muriate  of  potash,  18  lb?. 
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BARLEY. 

Plat  No.     1 ' .  No  fertiliaer. 

{Sulphate  of  ammonia  ...  58  lbs. 
Pbofphate 26  lbs. 
Muriate  of  potash 16  lbs. 

3 Barnjacd  manure. 

u      «      J  /  Phosphate 26  lbs. 

\  Sulphate  of  ammonia  .   .   .    58  Ibe. 

K      (I      g  j  Phosphate 26  lbs. 

/   *   I  Muriate  of  potash 16  lbs. 

g  f  Muriate  of  potash 16  lbs. 

\  Sulphate  of  ammonia  ...    58  lbs. 

7 No  fertilizer. 

8 Sulphate  of  ammonia,  58  lbs. 

9 Phosphate,  26  Ibe. 

10 Muriate  of  potash,  16  lbs. 
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The  size  of  the  plats  used  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance.  I  have  chosen 
-fjf  acre  because  it  is  a  size  found  convenient,- and  it  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  the 
usual  farming  operations,  and  the  results  ought  to  be  comparable  with  ordinary 
field  work.  If  smaller  plats  are  desired,  the  fertilizing  material  can  be  propor- 
tionately reduced.  Of  course  an  experiment  of  this  sort  is  liable  to  the  same  dan- 
gers that  may  aflfect  any  field  crop.  A  serious  drought  may  prevent  the  plant  from 
using  the  food  furnished  it,  or  other  misfortunes  may  come.  In  estimating  the 
effects  of  these  the  farmer  must  u^e  that  common  sen^  which  no  working  direc- 
tions can  supply.  The  most  careful  experimenters  repeat  their  experiments  for 
several  seasons  in  order  to  avoid  results  that  are  influenced  by  some  peculiarity  of 
any  particular  season. 

If  you  try  this  experiment  you  will  be  sure  to  find  out  two  thiags :  That  it  re- 
quires some  labor  and  thoqght,  and  that  it  costA  some  money.  If  you  are  not  willing 
to  work  and  think  about  your  work,  of  course  you  will  not  undertake  such  an  experi- 
ment. The  cost  is  far  less  than  it  will  cost  you  to  buy  fertilizers  without  knowing 
whether  you  are  buying  what  your  land  needs,  and  all  that  it  needs,  or  whether 
you  are  paying  out  money  for  something  that  the  land  does  not  need  at  all.  It 
may  happen  that  by  paying  for  this  plant  food  your  attention  may  be  more  di- 
rectly called  to  the  value  of  the  plant  food  you  are  annually  taking  from  your 
Und,  and  lead  you  to  at  least  utilize  all  the  manurial  material  of  the  farm  in  re- 
placing it. 
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It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  above  plan  is  not  a  plan  to  be  applied 
to  a  whole  farm.  The  cost  of  the  material  will  doabtlees  be  greater  than  the  value 
of  the  increase  of  crop  on  the  fertilized  plats.  The  plan  is  one  for  finding  out 
what  the  land  needs.  In  order  to  do  this  the  plant  food  must  be  procured  in  such 
a  form  that  each  element  can  be  handled  by  itself.  To  obtain  these  elements  in  a 
highly  concentrated  and  available  form  is  an  expensive  operation.  The  question 
of  what  ia  needed  must  be  solved  before  we  can  decide  how  to  get  it.  Let  os  suppose 
that  as  the  result  of  an  experiment  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  land  was  in 
need  of  nitrogen,  but  showed  little  if  any  gain  from  the  uee  of  phosphoric  acid  or  pot- 
ash. We  would  then  look  about  for  the  cheapest  possible  source  of  nitrogen.  It 
is  probable  that  this  would  be  fonnd  to  be  a  heavy  growth  of  clover  turned  under. 
For  immediate  use,  cotton  eeed  or  cotton  seed  meal  would  be  the  cheapest  form. 
If  potash  was  found  to  be  the  thing  needed,  then  at  present  raten  "  Kainit "  would 
be  the  cheapest  form,  unless  some  unusually  good  bargain  could  be  found  in  a  lot 
of  wood  ashes  or  tobacco  stems  of  good  qualitv.  Should  phosphates  be  needed, 
there  are  many  sources  to  draw  from,  such  as  bone  (400  to  500  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  about  80  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  ton),  steamed  bone  (500  to  600  lbs.  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  ton),  plain  superphosphates  (240  to  350  lbs. 
phosphoric  acid  per  ton\  or  possibly  the  phosphate  of  aluminum  (950  to  1,000  ibs. 
phosphoric  acid  per  ton). 

The  market  price  of  fertilising  material  varies  from,  time  to  lime,  and  the 
prices  at  any  given  time  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  deciding  what  form 
of  the  needed  material  will  be  cheapest.  Among  the  commercial  fertilizers  on  the 
market  all  sorts  of  combinations  occur,  and  it  may  be  that  one  of  these  may  be 
found  to  be  as  cheap  a  source  as  any.  A  farmer  knowing  the  price  of  any  given 
fertilizer,  and  also  the  price  of  the  material  that  he  needs,  can  decide  for  himself 
whether  it  will  be  more  economical  for  him  to  buy  the  mixed  goods  or  to  buy  the 
material  and  mix  them  himself. 

Many  eminent^  eastern  authorities  on  the  subject  of  fertilizers  advise  farmers 
to  mix  tbeir  own  goods.  This  includes  the  treatment  of  the  phosphatic  material 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  many  cases.  The  acid  is  quite  troublesome  to  handle,  and 
its  freight  rate  is  high.  '  If  bone  is  used  it  may  happen  that  the  final  mixture  is 
neither  dry  nor  fine  enough  to  handle  with  a  drill.  I  am  inclined  to  belive  that 
most  western  farmers  would  not  care  to  undertake  this  operation,  but  would  prefer 
to  buy  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  dissolved  bone,  bone  black,  or  rock,  or 
to  use  the  fine  bone  without  treatment  with  acid.  The  mixing  of  the  other  mate- 
rial containing  nitrogen  and  potash  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  Should  any  farmer 
care  to  make  the  experiment  of  treating  phosphate  with  sulphuric  acid,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  information  in  regard  to  it.  According  to  Scotch  estimates,  40  per 
cent,  of  the  bone  meal  is  available  or  used  by  the  first  crop,  80  per  cent,  of  the  dis- 
solved bone  is  used  by  the  first  crop.  The  remainder  is  used  by  the  subsequent 
crops,  but  at  the  end  of  four  years  all  the  phosphatic  material  is  considered  to  be 
naed  up.  The  eminent  son  of  Indiana,  now  Chief  Chemist  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  believes  that  the  phosphoric  acid  as  it  exists  in  bone 
is  in  the  most  desirable  form  for  plant  food,  and  that  there  is  no  real  agricultural 

gain  made  by  treating  the  bone  with  sulphuric  acid. 
16— Agr. 
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« 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  if  as  mach  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 

potash  were  applied  to  the  land  as  the  crop  removed,  thnt  &u  ide^il  system  of  fertil- 
ization would  be  had.    This  plan  has  gone  to  join  the  soil  analysis  fiction. 

Dr.  Paul  Wagner  has  worked  out  a  sj^tem  by  which  ezoesAive  amounts  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  applied  to  the  soil  for  several  years,  and  in  the 
meantime  from  only  1}  to  2  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  the  crop  requires.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  bring  the  land  to  a  high  degree  of  richness  in  phosphates  and  potash, 
which  are  not  readily  washed  out  of  the  land,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  loss  of 
nitrogen,  which  in  the  form  of  nitrates  is  not  retained  by  the  soil.  After  this 
method  has  been  followed  for  a  few  years  only  nitrogen  need  be  supplied.  I  think 
some  of  our  market  gardeners  have  already  brought  portions  of  their  land  into 
this  condition.  The  system  is  doubtless  much  better  adapted  for  the  small  holding 
and  high  farming  of  Europe  and  portions  of  New  England  than  for  the  style  of 
extensive  farming  followed  here.  Most  of  the  land  in  this  State  has  not  reached  a 
condition  in  which  this  method  would  seem  to  be  desirable.  For  com  it  would  re- 
quire an  outlay  of  about  $70  per  acre,  and  for  wheat  of  about  one-half  ihi^ 
amount.  Still  it  is  inteiesting  to  note  that  in  using  bone  we  are  really  following 
this  system  so  far  as  relates  to  phosphates.  For  a  dressing  of  300  lbs.  per  acre  of 
bone  meal  supplies  from  60  to  70  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  ten  times  as  mach  a» 
is  removed  by  an  average  wheat  crop,  and  about  1 2  lbs.  of  nilrog^rn,  or  a  little  more 
than  the  average  crop  removes.  All  of  our  crops  remove  more  potash  than  phos- 
phoric acid,  although  the  potash  in  most  fertilizers  is  much  less  than  tbe  phospho- 
ric acid. 

It  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  farmers  that  they  should  utilize  to  the 
best  advantage  all  material  of  the  farm  which  has  a  manurial  value.  All  manure 
and  ashes  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  any  muck  beds  made  to  contribute  to  the 
fertility  of  the  higher  land.  In  a  locality  where  there  is  not  a  good  market  for 
straw,  some  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  for  returniog  so  much  of  this  as  is  not 
used  for  feed  to  the  soil.  It  has  a  manurial  value  of  at  least  $2^ per  ton.  If  an 
ensilage  cutter  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  ntraw  stacker,  the  cut  straw  could  be 
distributed  on  the  land  at  small  cost,  and  being  cut  in  short  lengths  would  not  in- 
terfere with  ploughing. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLES. 

Table  one  contains  analyses  of  goods  analyzed  since  July,  1890,  an<I  of  all 
goods  analyzed  previous  to  1890,  but  sold  since  January,  1890.  Table  two  con- 
tains analysis  of  goods  received  since  January,  1891. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  names  of  comaiercial  fertilizers  are  not 
always  a  sure  guide  to  their  composition  or  quality.  A  poor  grade  of  fertilizer 
may  hnve  a  very  big  name.  The  State  Chemist  is  not  responsible  for  these  namen. 
The  manufacturer  makes  an  affidavit  that  he  will  sell  certain  goods  under  such  a 
name,  and  the  name  thus  becomes  a  part  of  the  official  record.  Take  for  example 
the  ca«e  of  raw  bone  meal.  A  good  quality  of  bone  meal  ought  to  contiiin  at  lea^ti 
20  per  cent,  of  fhoiphoric  acid  and  4^  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  Many  sampler  run 
much  higher  than  this.     If  the  bone  has  been  steamed,  it  should  contain  not  less 
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than  25  per  oeot.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  2  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  If  the  tag  of 
the  State  Chemist  shows  that  the  goods  fall  helow  these  standards  to  any  marked 
degree,  it  meaus  that  there  is  something  bfside  bone  present,  and  the  word  "  pure," 
and  such  terms,  are  incorrectly  applied.  These  standards  do  not  apply  to  '^  dis- 
solved bone."  Buyers  should  depend  on  the  State  Chemist's  analysis,  as  shown  on 
the  tag,  and  not  on  high  sounding  names. 

The  esteem  in  which  bone  phosphates  are  held  haa  led  to  the  use  of  the  name 
"bone"  being  applied  to  phosphates  and  superphosphates  that  were,  perhaps, 
.bone  in  the  remote  past,  but  which,  durine  recent  geological  times,  have  ezinted  in 
the  form  of  rock  phosphates.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked  whether  cUl  the 
availaMe  phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers  containing  very  little  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid  was  derived  from  bone.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  reliable  method  exists  for 
finding  this  out,  nor  do  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  much  importance  in  regard  to  the 
available  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  insoluble  irom 
the  two  sources,  but  as  the  amount  of  insoluble  is  small  in  such  cases,  the  import- 
ance of  the  matter  is  small.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that  a  genuine  dissolved  bone 
will  contain  at  least  2  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  not  lese  than  1  per  cent.,  even  if 
a  large  amount  of  in«>rt  material  has  been  added  as  a  dryer.  Even  dissolved  bone 
black  generally  contains  I  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

Most  manufacturers  print  "guaranteed  analyses"  on  their  sacks.  Some  of 
these  are  in  reasonable  form,  and  Mome  are  must  absurd  and  liable  to  mislead. 
The  term  "  available  phosphoric  acid  "  frequently  appearn  in  these.  The  availa- 
ble phosphoric  acid  is  the  sum  of  th*^  soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid  on  the 
tag.  Many  of  these  ''guaranteed  analyses"  have  too  wide  limits.  Thus  we  some- 
times me  them  reading,  "  available  phosphoric  acid  8  to  12  per  cent."  Now  this 
merely  means  that  the  maker  states  that  there  is  8  per  cent,  or  more  present,  and 
in  estiuiatiog  values  from  such  statement,  figure  on  the  lower  number.  In  ail  cases 
it  is  better  to  make  the  calcuIatiouR  from  the  official  tag,  as  that  shows  the  result 
of  an  actual  analysis,  backed  up  by  an  affidavit.  If  there  are  no  official  tags  on 
the  goo«ls,  don't  buy  them  unless  you  want  to  be  cheated  or  to  help  the  dealer  com- 
mit a  crime. 

The  tables  contain  an  '^estimated  value  per  Um^  It  is  important  to  note  what 
18  intended  by  thi«.  No  attempt  is  made  to  state  the  ayrrcnUural  value  of  the  fer- 
lilizer  or  the  return  which  a  farmer  may  expect  from  a  given  quantity  of  any  brand. 
Thii»  aKricultural  value  would  depend  on  many  varying  conditions,  such  as  the 
crop  10  be  raised,  the  composition  and  condition  of  the  soil,  the  time  and  manner 
of  applying  the  fertilizer,  the  amount  of  rainfall  aud  suuHhine,  the  temperature 
of  the  season,  the  drainage  and  other  conditiqus.  < 

The  "estimated  value  per  ton"  is  intended  to  mean  the  commercial  v^lue; 
that  i^  the  sum  for  which  a  ton  of  the  sample  could  be  made  and  put  upon  the 
market.  The  figures  are  only  approximate,  and  are  probably  rather  above  the 
selling  price  of  the  goods.  In  computing  these  valuations,  the  following  values 
were  given  to  the  various  ingredients : 
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Soluble  phosphoric  acid 8c.  per  poand. 

Reverted        *'  " 8c.    «        " 

Insoluble       "  *• 3c.    "        " 

Ammonia :  18c.    "        ** 

Potassium  oxide 6c.    "        * 

These  yaluatioDs  are  useful  to  the  farmer  in  deciding  between  different  sam- 
ples of  goods  offered  to  him. 

In  order  to  find  the  estimated  yal^e  per  ton,  the  following  simple  rules  may  be 
observed : 

Multiply  $1.60  by  the  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid. 
"  1.60      "  "  reverted        "  " 

"  60      "  "  insoluble      "  « 

"  3.60      «  "  ammonia. 

"  1.20      "  "  potash. 

Add  together  the  numbers  so  obtained,  and  the  sum  is  the  estimated  commer- 
cial value  of  a  ton  of  the  goods.  For  example,  the  tag  shows  that  the  fertilizers 
contain : 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid 2.70  per  cent. 

Reverted         •*  " 5.87        « 

Insoluble        «  " 2.66        " 

Ammonia 3.76        ** 

Potash • 2.46        " 

$1.60x2.70 $4  32 

1.60x6.37  ....;•      8.59 

.60x2  66 1.60 

3.60x3.76 13.53 

1.20x2  46 2.95 

Estimated  value  per  ton  .   .  $30.99 

In  purchasing  fertilizers  the  farmer  should  keep  in  mind  the  crop  to  be  raised 
and  the  kind  of  land  on  which  it  is  to  be  grown.  If  the  crop  is  one  requiring  a 
large  amount  of  potash,  as  the  tobacco  crop,  then  goods  nhould  be  selected  contain- 
ing a  large  amount  of  this  ingredient.  If  his  land  contained  a  fair  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  little  or  no  benefit  could  be  expected  from  the  application  of  a  fertil- 
izer containing  much  phosphoric  acid  and  a  small  amount  of  ammonia  and  potash. 
The  investigation  of  the  needs  of  a  given  soil  can  only  be  made  by  experiment, 
and  the  directions  for  such  experiments  have  been  given  above. 

Farmers  are  advised  to  buy  only  ftuch  goods  as  bear  the  Sta^e  Chemist's  analy- 
sis. Persons  selling  goods  that  are  not  so  labeled  are  committing  an  offense  agaiuft 
the  laws  of  the  State.  The  label  indicates  that  the  manufacturer  has  made  an  afiB- 
davit  that  the  goods  are  as  represented. 

Experience  in  other  States  has  shown  that  the  reputable  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  lawn,  and  that  when  goods  are  offered  for  aale 
without  the  official  or  legal  label  they  are  of  an  inferior  quality.  It  is  generally 
those  who  offer  adulterated  goods  who  do  not  wish  the  quality  of  their  goods 
known. 
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COUNTY   AND  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

REPORTS,  1890. 


BOONE  COUNTY. 

The  Boooe  Goiintj  Fair  was  held  August  18  to  22,  incjusive,  on  the  grounds  of 
the  AasociatioD,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  north  of  the  citj  of  Lebanon.  The  weather 
for  the  first  three  days^wvs  rainj  and  unfavorable  and  the  attendance  was  not  so 
large  aa  usual  on  the  first  days  of  the  Fair,  still  on  the  whole  ihe  attendance  was 
good. 

The  grounds,  improvements  and  property  of  the  company  are  valued  at  eleven 
thousand  dollars,  showing  that  the  Society  is  in  good  shape  financially  and  other- 
wise. 

Boone  County  is  taking  her  place  in  the  front  rank,  as  an  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  county.  Twenty  years  ago  an  average  corn  crop  was  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  bushels  per  acre,  now  fields  yielding  sixty,  seventy-five  and  even  one- 
hnndred  bushels  per  acre,  sre  not  uncommon  in  this  county;  and  a  crop  of  less 
than  forty  bushels  per  acre  is  not  considered  good  farming.  The  wheat  crop  this 
year  was  short,  owing  to  an  open  winter  and  the  cold  snap  last  February  and  March, 
yet  the  average  yield  was  about  twelve  bushels  per  acre. 

The  hay  crop  was  excellent  and  was  prep.<irved  in  good  order,  yielding  on  an 
average  about  two  tons  per  acre.  Not  much  attention  is  paid  to  raising  oats,  rye 
or  barley,  but  where  sown  a  reasonable  crop  was  the  result  , 

Vegetables  of  all  ki:;ds  v^ere  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  apple 
and  peach  crops  were  almost  a  failure,  yet  there  was  an  abundance  of  small  fruit. 

Poultry  raising  has  received  considerable  attention. 

In  th(^  live-btock  department  outside  of  the  speed-ring  there  were  460  entries. 

Some  of  the  finest  hogs  in  the  State  are  raised  in  this  ccunty,  and  the  horses 
rival  those  of  the  far-famed  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky. 

Boone  County  was  originally  one  of  the  heaviest  timbered  counties  in  the 
State  and  for  years  was  wet  and  swampy,  but  in  late  years,  under  its  magnificent 
system  of  public  drainage,  the  swamps  have  disappeared  and  the  waste  places 
made  to  "  bloesom  as  the  rose.'' 

There  are  now  in  operation  in  this  county  about  1,000,000  rods  of  drain  tile, 
ranging  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  be.sides  about  800  miles  of  opea 
ditch  or  rather  canals.  There  is  yet  plenty  of  good  timber  in  this  county,  notwith- 
standing the  large  quantities  cut  and  shipped. 

There  are  about  275  miles  of  free  gravel  roads  already  built  and  several  more  in 
process  of  construction. 

With  its  rich  soil,  magnificent  system  of  drainage  and  free  gravel  roads, 
Boone  Connty  offers  to  the  agriculturist  an  opportunity  that  is  afiforded  him  in 
no  other  country.  An  entire  failure  of  crops  has  never  been  known  here  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  an  intelligent,  energetic  man  should  fail. 
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Jjebanon,  the  capital,  of  tbe  county,  is  a  lively  little  city  of  4,000  population, 
located  in  the  center  of  the  county  anH  at  the  junction  and  crossing  of  the  Indiana 
Midland  and  Big  Four  Railroads;  it  contains  eight  churches,  three  good  school- 
buildings,  a  magnificent  opera  house  and  good  store-rooms  and  business  houses, 
four  saw-mills,  two  flour  mills  and  several  manufacturing  establishments;  has 
natural  and  artificial  icas,  with  streets  lighted  by  electricity. 

There  are  132  school-houses  in  the  county,  of  which  103  are  brick,  and  29 
frame.    The  value  of  the  school  property  is  $197,540. 

The  total  tazables  of  the  county  i^  $10,000,000.  The  number  of  polls,  4,618. 
The  total  population  of  the  county  is  about  27,000. 

At  present  the  prospects  for  the  wheat  crop  next  year  are  good,  and  unless  some- 
thing occurs  to  kill  or  injure  the  crop,  we  may  lookfoward  to  an  abundant  harvest. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  farm  buildiogs. 
Where  once  was  the  log  cibin,  can  now  be  found  the  neat,  substantial  farm  house, 
and  the  log  stable  has  given  place  to  large  and  commodious  barns. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 

The  nineteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Clinton  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  the  peer  of  its  predecessors  in  many  respects.  The  exhibits  in  all  depart- 
ments were  up  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence  of  all  former  exhibits,  while  in 
most  classes  it  excelled  many  of  the  displays  made  at  the  more  pretentious  ex- 
hibitions of  larger  cities.  This  is  remarkable  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  three  failures  of  the  wheat  crop  in  succession,  which 
very  materially  depresi>es  the  farmer  and  discourages  him  from  entering  into  com- 
petition Qr  even  attending  the  annual  exhibitions  of  his  county.  Another  thing 
that  also  hampered  the  efforts  of  the  Association  in  making  the  last  Fair  a  suc- 
cess was  that  their  lease  of  the  grounds  from  the  county  expired  in  March  and 
there  was  no  certainty  at  that  time  of  getting  it  extended.  However,  this  obstacle 
has  now  been  removed  —  at  the  December  term  the  Commissionens  granted  the 
Society  an  extension  of  lea^e  for  eight  years — and  many  improvements  that  were 
deferred  on  this  account  will  now  be  made.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  next 
year  the  Fair  will  be  the  largest  ever  given  in  the  county.  The  officers  and 
directors  are  encouraged  by  the  action  of  Ihe  Commissioners  to  put  forth  their 
utmost  endeavor  on  the  twentieth  annual  exhibition,  and  this  feeling  is  shared  by 
the  people  of  the  whole  county.  When  a  feeling  of  "reciprocity''  like  this  exists, 
success  is  always  injured. 

The  finances  of  the  Clinton  County  Agricultural  Society  are,  as  they  have 
been  for  years  past,  in  good  condition.  Premiums  are  always  paid  in  full,  and  as 
a  re^^ult  of  judicious  management  there  is  at  present  a  snug  sum  left  in  the  treas- 
ury, and  the  Society  is  free  from  debt.  Liberality  in  premiums,  fair  and  courteous 
treatment  by  the  managers  of  the  Association  has  been  met  by  the  people,  and  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  Fairs  held  at  Frankfort  have  no  superior  anywhere  in 
the  State,  and  none  are  more  generally  patronized  by  the  people. 

Clinton  County  is  one  of  the  progrefsive  counties  of  Indiana,  peopled  by  an 
intelligent,  wide-awake  lot  of   people.    The  soil  is  rich,  producing  grains   and 
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grasses  of  all  kinds  in  great  abundance.  The  agricultural  development  of  the 
oountj  iR  the  pride  of  all  her  citizen?.  The  countv  contains  a  population  of 
nearly  40,000.  The  farms  are  models  of  neatnesfl,  and  the  buildings  substantial 
and  comfortable.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  impresses  the 
stranger  on  taking  a  drive  over  the  county  it  is  the  handsome,  commodious  and 
well-kept  residences  and  substantial  and  neat  farm  buildings,  with  a  perfect  net- 
work of  gravel  roads  from  one  end  to  the  other,  showing  her  people  are  up  to 
everything  that  is  modern.  Frankfort,  the  county  seat,  ie  a  nprightly  little  city  of 
8,000.  Four  trunk  lines  of  railk'oads  pass  through  the  city,  and  the  shipping 
facilities  are  better  than  most  towns  of  four  times  the  sizp.  She  has  ten  churches, 
three  handsome  school  buildingi>,  two  daily  and  three  weekly  newspaperR.  The 
place  supports  two  good  banks,  which  are  as  solid  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  The 
year  1890  was  the  banner  year  for  Frankfort's  prosperity.  She  secured  the  main 
flhops  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  Bailroad,  which  are  now  being 
built.  This  alone  will  increase  the  population  of  the  city  to  10,000  and  start  the 
ball  rolling  for  a  prosperous  future.  This  will  bring  other  manufactories,  and  it 
will  not  be  many  years  until  Frankfort  will  stand  without  a  peer  of  any  city  in 
the  gas  belt 


DEKALB  COUNTY.  ^ 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Association, 
September  8  to  12,  and  was  a  success  in  every  department.  Everything  was  better 
than  anticipated,  and  would  have  been  a  great  success  financially  had  we  been 
favored  with  favor.ible  weather.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  receipts  were  suffi- 
cient to  pay  all  premiums  and  expenses,  with  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Fair  of  over 
fourteen  Bundred  dollars.  The  Society  owns  forty  acres  of  ground,  and  has  a  very 
complete  and  extensive  set  of  buildings.  We  feel  encouraged  and  will  make  great 
efforts  to  get  to  the  front  rank. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  are  in  somewhat  discouraging  circum- 
stanccB,  but  we  think  it  will  not  result  disastrously  to  any  branch  of  business. 

Wheat  was  about  two-thirds  of  a  full  average  crop,  and  fair  quality.  A  large 
acreage  has  been  sown  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

Corn  yielded  better  than  was  anticipated,  a  good  crop  in  portion8  of  the  county, 
an  inferior  one  in  the  more  elevated  portion?.  The  yield  will  make  a  full  half 
crop  and  farmers  will  have  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  home  use. 

Oats  were  a  short  crop  and  light  in  quality. 

Hay  was  a  grand  crop  and  was  secured  in  fine  condition. 

Potatoes  about  one-third  of  a  full  crop  and  inferior  in  quality. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds  almost  a  total  failure. 

Live  stock  of  all  kinds  in  good  condition,  and  character  of  all  classes  improving. 
Many  good  horses  have  been  brought  into  the  county  the  past  year,  and  I  can  re- 
port the  ^me  in  cattle  and  sheep.  Good  sheep  are  high  in  price  in  comparison  to 
other  live  stock. 
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Hogs  were  abundant  and  in  good  condition,  but  were  low  in  price  and  have 
been  about  all  sold.  Farmers  seem  inclined  to  sell  out  at  very  low  priceSj  and 
breeding  stock  will  undoubtedly  be  scarce  in  the  spring.  No  cholera  of  any  con- 
sequence reported. 


DELAWARE    COUNTY. 

The  Delaware  Ciounty  Agricultural  Society  held  their  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Fair 
on  their  grounds  adjoining  the  city  of  Muncie,  August  19  to  22,  und«r  the  moat  try- 
ing and  adverse  circumstances.  Bain  continued  until  Thursday  noon  of  the  week 
of  the  Fair.  The  rain,  however,  proved  a  great  stimulus  to  our  snccesr.  After  ten 
weeks  of  excessively  dry  weather,  the  rain  infused  new  life  into  the  people,  and 
our  gate  receipts  were  most  satisfactory ;  what  promised  a  complete  failure,  finan- 
cially, proved  an  entire  sucoesn.  The  Sdciety  during  the  pa«t  year  expended 
$5,200  on  new  buildings,  fence,  track  and  beautifying  the  grounds;  until  now  they 
are  second  to  none  in  the  State.  The  Fair,  as  usual,  was  a  complete  sacoess ;  the 
entries  in  all  departments  were  large  and  exhibits  fine.  Expert  judges  were  used 
in  all  departments,  giving  universal  satisfaction  Premiums  were  paid  in  full, 
with  a  small  balance  left  to  apply  on  our  improvement  indebtedness. 

Delaware  County,  along  with  her  sister  couutiet>,  ban  suffered  much  this  year 
with  a  short  yield  of  corn,  wheat  and  oais ;  the  quality,  however,  was  much  better 
than  the  year  previous.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  county  has  there  been  such  a 
harvest  of  hay  as  was  cut  this  year,  and  it  has  and  is  proving  a  great  help  to  the 
farming  community.  The  prebent  outlook  for  wKeat  is  good,  and  should  we  have 
a  favorable  winter  and  spring,  there  will  be  an  unusually  large  wheat  harvest  in 
1891.  The  rapid  growth  of  our  city  has  created  quite  a  home  market  for  small 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  many  of  our  farmers  are  taking  advantage  ql  the  new 
field  with  marked  success. 


DEARBORN  COUNTY. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Fair  of  the  Lawrenceburg  Agricultural  Association  was 
held  August  20  to  23.  The  weather  was  very  unfavorable,  it  raining  up  to  and 
including  Friday  morning.  About  ten  o'clock  the  clouds  began  to  clear  away,  the 
people  began  to  comn,  and  when  the  gates  were  closed  on  Saturday  night  our  re- 
ceipts were  sufficient  to  pay  all  premiums  and  other  expenses  and  leave  a  small 
balance — hence  a  financial  succesp.  The  exhibition  in  all  departments  was  fully 
up  to  the  average,  and  in  some  better  than  usual.  Everybody  was  well  pleased, 
and  the  universal  expression  was,  ^*  the  best  Fair  ever  held  here.''  Our  increased 
success  the  last  two  years  may  be  attributed,  partially,  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Southeastern  Indiana  Fair  held  8t  Aurora.  While  Dearborn  is  a  great  county,  she 
can  not  support,  successfully,  more  than  one  Fair,  yet  our  Association  has  never 
failed  to  pay  its  premiums  and  all  other  expenses  dollar  for  dollar. 
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QRESKE  COUNTY. 

The  annual  Fair  of  the  Qreene  County  AgricuUural  Society  was  held  at  Lin- 
ton the  first  week  in  September.  The  Fair  was  in  many  respects  a  success.  The 
weather  was  verj  fine  and  the  attendance  good. 

The  live  stock  display  was  never  better,  but  the  exhibit  in  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  field  productions  was  not  up  to  the  standard,  in  couAequeuce  of  the  very  dry 
weather  cutting  those  productions  short.  Many  improvements  were  added  to  the 
grounds  this  season,  but  in  consequence  of  loss  by  fire  of  considerable  of  the  Soci- 
ety's improvements,  thereby  incurring  an  additional  expense  of  several 'hundred 
dollars,  we  were  compelled  to  sell  some  shares  of  stock  in  order  to  pay  premiums. 
The  improvement  in  hor8e9  of  late  year^  seems  to  lead  all  other  enterprises.  The 
breeding  of  draft  horses,  general  purpose  and  roacsters  is  receiving  considerable 
attention.  Our  county  in  general  seems  to  grow  in  agricultural  wealth,  which  is 
due  very  much  to  the  bringing  into  cultivation  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  swamjp 
and  heretofore  untillable  land  by  means  of  ditching  and  .tiling,  by  private  and 
public  means.  There  is  also  a  gravel  road  under  construction,  extending  from 
Bloomfield;  the  county  seat,  west  through  a  very  fine  agricultural  portion  of  the 
county. 

But  the  greatest  source  of  improvement  and  wealth  in  our  county  is  brought 
about  by  the  development  of  our  extensive  and,  we  think,  inexhaustible,  fields  of 
bituminous  coal,  which  lie  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  the  workings  and 
developments  of  which  are  a  great  source  of  revenue  whose  benefits  affect  almost 
all  classes.  The  farmer  gets  better  prices  for  his  produce,  and  the  laborer  gets 
better  prices  for  his  toil,  than  they  could  get  were  it  not  for  the  development  of 
these  magnificent  coal  fields.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  feel  that  Greene  County  is  on 
the  upgrade,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  very  wealthy  and  prosperous  county. 

GIBSON    COUNTY. 

The  Association  held  its  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Fair  on  beautiful  grounds  near 
Princeton.  The  meeting  was  held  under  very  adverse  circumstances,  as  it  rained 
the  first  three  days,  but  Thursday  morning  the  clouds  broke  away  and  the  people 
began  to  arrive  by  the  thousands  until  15,000  people  were  on  the  grounds  and  we 
were  able  to  pay  all  premiums  and  bills  in  full  and  have  $1,100  left  in  the  treasury. 

Gibson  County  is  justly  famous  for  its  fine  horses  and  a  better  display  was  never 
seen  on  a  Fair  ground,  not  excepting  the  State  Fair.  Our  stock  is  all  standard 
bred  and  we  can  well  boast  of  it. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  excellent,  there  being  several  herds  of  Shorthorns, 
Herefords,  Holsteins  and  Polled  Angus,  which  were  beauties. 

The  hog  and  sheep  pens  as  well  as  the  poultry  house  was  well  filled.  The  dis- 
play in  the  floral  and  fine  art  halls  was  simply  immense,  and  showed  the  art  and 
skill  of  our  intelligent  ladies. 

The  increase  in  wealth  of  the  east  half  and  middle  of  the  county  within  the 
last  year  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  brought  about  by  the  development  of  bitumi- 
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nous  coal  fields  ia  this  section  of  the  coanty,  alAO  of  the  opening  of  a  large  gas  well 
at  this  place.  Oar  city  and  vicinity  is  underlaid  with  an  eight-foot  vein  of  coal  at 
the  depth  uf  150  feet.  The  resources  of  the  county  are  fast  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  people  in  other  localities,  and  immigraticn  is  becoming  greater  each  year. 
Our  couDty  is  still  classed  as  the  banner  county  of  the  State  for  agriculture  and 
imported  stock. 

GRANT    COUNTY. 

The  Grant  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  Fair  August  26-29.  Al- 
though beginning  with  the  most  unfavorable  weather,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  very  bept  in  the  history  of  the  county. 

Owing  to  a  continuous  slow  rain  many  horses  Wjere  taken  away  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Fair,  and  the  officers  were  much  discouraged,  but  with  that  earnest  par- 
pose  and  unconquerable  determination,  both  of  which  our  officers  are  noted  for^ 
the  bright  side  was  kept  forward,  and  on  the  second  morning  the  nun  came  out.  the 
clouds  paPEed  away,  thc^  mud  dried  up  sufficiently  to  make  splendid  roads  without 
duHt.  Everything  and  everybody  Eeemed  filled  with  new  life,  and  all  worked  in 
earnest  co-operation  to  make  the  Grant  County  Society  stand  out  as  one  of  the 
successful  Fairs  of  1890. 

Everybody  was  busy.  All  the  stock  departments  were  filled  to  overflowing. 
Space  that  had  been  ample  in  former  years  was  found  insufficient.  New  stalls 
for  horses  and  cattle  had  to  be  built  to  meet  the  r«>quired  accommodations. 

Many  new  exhibitors  were  present  as  well  as  the  return  of  the  old  ones.  The 
entries  in  nearly  all  the  departments  were  far  in  excels  of  those  of  former  years, 
and  the  awards  gave  general  satisfaction. 

Notwithstanding  the  shortage  in  farm  products  the  Fair  was  a  success  finan- 
cially and  in  the  interest  taken  by  the  people.  Duriog  the  life  of  the  new  organ- 
ization it  has  never  failed  to  pay  its  premiums,  dollar  for  dollar. 

The  confidence  of  the  people  is  becoming  more  general,  and  although  the 
crops  have  been  comparatively  failures  for  the  last  three  yei^rs,  especially  in  that 
of  wheat  and  corn,  potatoes,  fruits,  etc.,  with  another  brilliant  effort  a  large  acre- 
age of  wheat  has  been  sown,  and  at  this  date,  February,  1891,  the  prospects  look 
very  flattering.  Prices  for  stock  of  all  kinds  have  been  so  low  that  much  com- 
plaint has  been  heard  from  the  farmers,  yet,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  the  health 
of  siock  has  been  good ;  leas  cholera  in  the  county  than  for  years.  The  crop  of 
hay  was  unusually  large,  the  pastures  rich,  hence  plenty  of  fat  cattle^  but  market 
low.  The  farmer's  lot  has  been  rather  a  hard  one,  yet,  as  in  all  things  of  life, 
"  man  never  was,  but  always  to  be  blest.''  Farmers  are  looking  hopefully  to  the 
future. 

We  feel  that  with  plenty  of  gas,  the  discovery  of  "  oil,"  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  county  and  townp,  manufactories  of  all  kinds  coming  among  us,  and  all  the 
facilities  afforded  by  nature  and  art,  the  gradual  growth  in  breeding  fine  stock, 
which  has,  by  the  magnetism  of  the  few  energetic  starters,  broadened  until  we 
have  our  own  registered  cattle  of  various  breeds,  imported  and  standard  bred 
horses,  and  throughout  the  State,  and  even  the  United  States,  the  name  of  sheep 
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can.  hardly  be  spoken  withoat  aasociating  with  it  the  name  of  John  L.  Thompson. 
Besides  we  haye  hogs  of  all  grades  and  breeds.  All  in  all  we  feel  that  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Fair  have  reasons  for  congratulating  themselves  for  the  success  at- 
tained last  jear,  at  the  same  time  feel  assured  that  a  brilliant  future  is  awaiting 
them.  So,  thankful  for  the  past  and  hopeful  for  the  future,  we  shall  try  to  send 
in  encouraging  reports  as  our  people  increase  in  prosperity  and  interest,  and  when 
we  can  all  work  for  the  one  great  purpose  in  farm  life,  **  the  survival  of  the  fittest.'^ 

HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

The  crops  this  year  have  been  very  good  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  which 
was  a  partial  failure.  The  deficiency  caused  by  the  wheat  failure  was  nearly  made 
up  to  the  farmer  in  the  extraordinary  yield  of  hay  and  corn.  Many  farmers 
plowed  up  ground  sowed  to  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1889,  and  put  it  in  corn,  making 
a  greater  acreage  of  com  than  was  ever  known  in  the  hbtory  of  the  county.  The 
fruit  crop  was  very  small.  The  live  stock  out-put  was  good,  considering  the  low, 
dull  market 

The  interest  in  farmers'  organizations  at  this  time  is  intense.  The  F.  M.  B.  A. 
and  Alliance  have  active  Lodges  in  every  township  in  the  county. 

Natural  gas  still  plays  an  important  part  in  the  interests  of  this  county.  Two 
glass  factories  of  large  dimensions  have  located  in  our  midst  since  our  last  report, 
and  others  are  to  follow  soon.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  held  one  of  the  most 
successful  Fairs  ever  held  in  the  county  and  in  Eastern  Indiana,  and  we  expect  to 
have  a  better  one  this  year. 

HARRISON  COUNTY. 

In  regard  to  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Fair  of  the  Harrison  County  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  we  can  well  and  truly  say  that  it  was  a  great  success,  even  beyond  our 
expectations.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  officers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
build  a  grand  stand  and  make  a  number  of  other  necessary  improvements  on  the 
grounds.  We  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  thirty-six  of  our  box-stalls  and  our 
feed  stable  by  fire,  which  involved  a  loss  of  $600  to  the  Society,  upon  which  there 
was  no  insurance.  Knowing  the  necessity  of  having  as  many  stalls  as  possible,  we 
felt  it  our  duty  to  rebuild  at  once,  and  with  our  limited  means  we  concluded  to 
abandon  our  other  work,  but  after  completing  the  stalls  we  consulted  the  direct- 
ors, and  they  advised  that  we  go  ahead  with  our  plans,  even  though  we  left  the 
Society  in  debt.  Acting  upon  their  suggestion,  we  went  ahead  and  built  thirty- 
six  new  box  stalls  and  a  feed  stable,  a  grand  stand  100x22  feet,  a  new  building  for 
the  ladies,  54x20  feet,  rej^aired  our  track,  fences,  and  all  other  necessary  repairs, 
and  found  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fair  with  our  treasury  empty,  a 
premium  list  of  $2,750  and  a  debt  of  $900,  besides  the  necetsary  expenses  of  run- 
ning the  Fair  staring  us  in  the  face.  Still  we  felt  confident  of  pulling  through 
all  right,  providing  we  could  have  suitable  weather,  which  proved  to  be  delightful, 
with  the  exception  of  its  raining  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  our  hopes  were  realized, 
as  our  annual  report  showed  a  balance  of  $545.13  at  the  close  of  the  Fair  in  the 

16— Agb. 
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hands  of  the  treasurer  to  begin  another  year  with.  The  number  of  entries  was 
equal  to  any  former  year  in  most  all  of  the  classes,  but  the  displays  were  not  quite 
as  large,  owing  to  its  raining  on  Tuesday  and  preventing  a  number  of  exhibitors 
from  getting  to  the  ground  with  their  displays  in  time  for  exhibition.  The  dis- 
plays of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  good,  considering  the  failure  of  crops  in  that 
line.  The  wheat  and  com  displays  were  both  good,  and  the  number  of  horses  and 
cattle  proved  to  be  more  than  we  could  furnish  stall  room  for.  There  seems  to  be  a 
growing  rivalry  among  the  farmers  of  this  county  as  to  who  shall  produce  the  best 
displays  at  the  Fair,  and  who  shall  have  the  best  stock,  which  adds  very  materially 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Society.  We  adopted  in  part  the  expert  system  for  our  Fair, 
and  found  that  it  gave  satisfaction,  and  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  our  State 
Director,  J.  Q.  A.  Seig,  we  have  concluded  to  adopt  it  in  all  the  classes  next  year. 
Our  Board  of  Directors  are  among  the  progressive  and  live  farmers  of  our  county, 
and  are  doing  everything  to  attain  the  best  possible  results  for  our  Fair. 

Harrison  County,  aside  from  being  up  to  the  standard  with  her  Fair,  is  as 
well  adapted  40  mixed  husbandry  as  any  other  county  in  the  State.  The  farmers 
are  engaged,  in  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  stock  and  poultry.  As  to  fruit,  our 
county  is  second  to  none,  and  especially  the  southern  portion.  We  have  in  opera- 
tion in  our  county  a  number  of  roller  mills,  two  valuable  stone  quarries  and 
others  being  opened  up,  besides  quite  a  business  is  being  done  in  shipping  lumber. 
Harrison  county  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The  farmers  are  paying  off 
their  mortgages  and  getting  in  good  shape.  A  few  more  years  will  bring  us  to  the 
front 

HBNST  COUNTY. 

Henry  County  held  her  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Fair  at  New  Castle,  August  12 
to  16.  The  number  of  entriefl  aggregated  above  those  of  former  years,  and  the  ex- 
hibits were  superior  in  quality.  While  in  some  departments  the  displays  varied  as 
to  the  former,  the  latter  was  true  of  each.  The  receipts,  however,  were  not  up  to  the 
standard,  and  while  the  Fair  was  more  than  as  instructive  and  entertaining  to  the 
patrons,  it  was  a  slight  disappointment  to  the  management  in  a  financial  way,  the 
weather  being  adverse  on  one  of  the  usualI  ''  big  days."  The  premiums  were  paid 
in  full  on  the  last  day  of  the  Fair,  as  is  the  standard  custom  of  the  Society,  and  all 
pronounced  the  Fair  quite  a  suceess.  The  display  in  fruits,  vegetables,  and  in  farm 
products,  was  a  surprise  to  many,  the  drouth  having  been  severe  in  the  county. 
For  this  reason  the  exhibits  in  these  departments  elicited  an  added  appreciation — 
seemed  an  object  lesson  against  discontent,  and  to  offer  emphasis  to  the  many  ster- 
ling merits  which  our  county  possesses. 

The  county  is  central  in  the  State  from  north  to  south,  and  is  in  the  second 
tier  from  the  east.  The  quality  of  the  soil  ranks  with  that  of  the  very  best,  yield- 
ing well  in  varieties  of  products.  Blue  Biver  and  Flatrock  course  the  county  from 
northeast  to  southwest  in  almost  a  perfect  parallel.  Soon  both  will  Have  been 
dredged,  waste  land  will  be  almost  unknown,  and  tillage  will  go  on  to  the  water's 
very  edge.  Railroads  so  traverse  the  entire  county  as  to  afford'  to  every  small 
neighborhood  the  very  best  mail  and  transportation  facilities  and  highest  markets. 
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The  conntj  seat  is  centrallj  located,  and  is  the  locos  of  Dumerons  grayel  roads. 
It  is  touched  hy  three  distinct  railway  systems,  and  is  favored  with  several  mann- 
factoring  indastiies.  New  Castle  has  its  own  water-works,  and  is  famished  with 
natural  gas  more  economically,  perhaps,  than  many  sister  towns  with  more  fair 
opportunities.    It  is  fast  offering  a  profitable  home  market  to.  the  producer. 


HUNTINGTON  COUNTY. 

The  '' Twenty-third"  Annual  Exhibition  in  the  history  of  the  Huntington 
County  Agricultural  Society  has  come  and  gone — passed  into  oblivion  as  it  were, 
with  the  exception  of  leaving  an  opportunity  for  correcting  any  errors  (and  there 
were  many)  that  may  have  occurred,  and  also  giving  one  the  benefits  of  the  cor- 
rection in  the  management  of  future  Fairs. 

We  were  quite  unfortunate  in  the  date  of  our  Fair  this  year,  on  account  of 
like  organizations  selecting  our  dates,  which  very  materially  affected  our  entries 
in  draft  horsei*,  as  well  as  cutting  the  number  of  our  speed  entries,  making  it 
necessary  for  us  to  open  '' Special"  classes,  as  the  published  purses  failed  *4o  fill" 
according  to  rule ;  this,  however,  was  one  of  the  fine  features  of  the  exhibition, 
and  owing  largely,  we  think,  in  part  at  least,  to  our  having  joined  *'  The  American 
Trotting  Association,"  which,  as  the  name  implies,  was  a  bar  to  "  ringers,"  requir- 
ing them  in  all  cases  "  to  go  in  their  classes."  At  this  point  I  will  state  that  we 
do  not  allow  any  gambling  or  pool  selling  on  our  grounds,  nor  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  which  tends  to  elevate  this  feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  which, 
with  these  restrictions,  affords  amusement  for  others  than  those  who  "dote  on  the 
hoas,"  and  attend  the  Fairs  to  see  their  favorite  '*go."  "Moral":  All  associa- 
tions should  join  one  or  the  other  of  the  "  National  Associations,"  and  thus  con- 
tribute their  mite  toward  wiping  these  "ringers"  forever  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  success  of  any  Fair  depends  largely  on  good  management  and  favora- 
ble weather.  Our  people  are  awakening  to  their  own  interests  and  that  of  the 
Society,  and  realize  that  these  annual  gatherings  are  for  their  mutual  interest,  and 
from  which  they  derive  large  benefits,  and  by  their  presence  and  competition  aid 
largely  in  the  building  up  of  this  important  institution  of  the  county.  The  class 
of  exhibits  this  year,  while  not  so  numerous  as  compared  with  former  years,  were 
superior  in  many  respects.  The  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  never  as 
large  in  our  history,  in  fact  we  did  not  have  room  in  our  large  floral  hall  to  prop- 
erly display  the  large  collection  in  this  class.  The  display  in  the  live  stock  de- 
partment was  exceptionally  fine.  A  much  better  feeling  prevailing  in  the  matter 
of  sheep  culture,  a  better  grade  being  the  result,  Oxfords,  Southdowns  and  Shrop- 
shires  predominating. 

The  condition  of  the  cereals  grown  was  only  fair.  Wheat,  to  a  certain  extent, 
was  a  failure,  owing  to  the  very  heavy  rains  early  in  the  season,  not  more  than 
half  a  crop  having  been  harvested,  and  in  many  instances  the  fields  were  plowed 
again  without  any  attempt  to  cut  the  grain.  Other  crops  were  only  fair,  and  taken 
all  in  all,  the  situation  for  the  farmer  was  anything  but  pleasing ;  but  there  never 
was  a  cloud  without  a  "  silver  lining,"  and  the  prospects  are  very  flattering  for  an 
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abandant  crop  next  season,  with  a  largely  increased  acreage,  more  than  average 
care  having  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground  and  sowing  a  good  qoal- 
iij  of  seed. 

During  the  year  we  have  made  some  permanent  improvements  in  the  matter 
of  fencing  our  track  with  a  strong  wire  netting,  six  feet  high,  affording  a  better 
view  from  any  part  of  the  grounds  during  trials  of  speed,  as  well  as  adding  to  the 
already  tasty  appearance  of  the  grounds.  We  expect  to  add  several  new  features 
to  our  forthcoming  list,  and  trust  to  the  future  to  judge  of  its  merits. 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 

Owing  to  very  unfavorable  weather  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Fair  was  not  held. 
After  haying  commenced  on  September  22,  the  Directors  concluded  to  declare  the 
Fair  postponed  for  the  year.  The  prospects  were  "fine  for  a  good  exhibition  and 
the  citizens  appeared  to  manifest  a  greater  interest  than  they  had  in  former  years. 

The  com,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye  crops,  which  are  usually  good,  were  be- 
low the  average  this  year,  owing  to  the  very  wet  spring,  but  the  crop  of  timothy 
and  clover  hay  was  larger  than  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  growing  wheat  crop  appears  to  be  doing  fine  and  will  make  a  large  one, 
if  the  conditions  remain  favorable.  The  farmers  are  using  a  great  amount  of  bone 
dust,  especially  on  the  clay  lands,  and  find  it  is  profitable. 

There  is  strong,  growing  feeling  among  our  citizens  in  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  county  roads  and  it  is  very  probable  we  will  have  a  free  gravel  road 
extending  through  the  county  within  the  next  two  years,  from  the  southern  to  the 
northeastern  part  Such  a  road  is  very  much  needed,  and  this,  together  with  the 
ditching  that  has  been  and  will  be  done,  will  advance  the  farming  interests  of  our 
county  very  materially. 

A  Farmers'  Institute  was  organized  this  fall  and  there  is  a  decidedly  active 
interest  taken  in  the  meetings,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  continued,  as  it  will 
be  a  source  of  great  benefit  and  information  to  those  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  been  favored  with  another  railroad  passing 
through  our  county  from  west  to  east,  the  Evansville  &  Bichmond,  this  makes 
three,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  in  the  report  for  next  year,  the  completion  of 
another  will  be  given,  a  new  line  from  Indianapolis  to  Louisville,  which  is  now 
contemplated. 

JAY  COUNTY. 

Jay  County  has,  for  eighteen  years  consecutively,  invited  to  her  annual  Fair 
the  progressive  farmer,  the  careful  stock  reiser,  the  expert  mechanic,  the  industri- 
ous lady  and  the  skilled  artist.  The  Nineteenth  Annual  Fair  was  held  September 
30  to  October  3,  on  the  Society's  grounds,  near  Portland.  Never  before  were  there 
so  many  entries,  especially  in  the  stock  department  Fine  stallions,  a  great  num- 
ber of  draft  and  general  purpose  horses,  brood  mares  and  colts  on  exhibition,  and 
some  of  the  finest  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  that  the  country  around  affords,  were  en- 
tered for  premiums. 
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Our  oountj  suffered  along  with  other  counties  in  the  State,  in  bad  crops,  the 
quantity  and  quality  being  considerably  below  the  usual  standard,  hence  the  agri- 
cultural display  was  not  complete,  while  that  of  fancy  work,  dry  goods,  culinary 
]mparations,  agricultural  machinery,  carriages  and  wagons,  was  fully  equal  to  the 
show  at  any  county  Fair  in  Eastern  Indiana.  Everybody  complimented  the  dis- 
plays very  highly,  and  were  much  pleaded  at  .the  interest  taken  in  the  Fair  by  the 
people  in  general.  The  attendance  each  day  was  almost  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  people  for  miles  around  came  to  the  Fair  and  went  away  satisfied  with  what 
they  had  seen.  Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  county  are  be- 
coming interested  in  agricultural  displays  and  will  give  them  their  hearty  support 
Our  farmers  have  learned  that  upon  their  shoulders  the  world  rests,  and  we  know 
no  spot  8o  well  adapted  for  the  farmer  to  carry  these  burdens  with  ease  and  pleas- 
ure as  upon  the  rich  and  productive  lands  of  Jay  C!ounty,  with  over  two  hundred 
miles  of  free  gravel  roads,  whereby  he  can  transport  his  products  to  the  various 
points  with  esse. 

Just  beneath  the  surface  we  have  another  great  system  of  transportation  which 
is  rapidly  growing,  and  if  stretched  out  in  one  continuous  line  would  extend  many 
thousand  miles.  Thus  by  the  use  of  drain  tile  the  domicile  of  the  old  bull-frog  has 
been  given  to  the  farmer.  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  occupation  so  honorable,  so 
pleasant  and  so  profitable  as  that  of  the  farmer  and  stock-raiser  of  Jay  County. 
The  agricultural  interest  of  the  northern  part  of  this  county  has  been  given  a  new 
impetus  within  the  last  year,  by  bringing  into  cultivation  hundreds  of  acres  of  wet 
lands  that  were  formerly  considered  worthless. 

The  improvements  made  on  our  Fair  grounds  from  year  to  year  are  all  good, 
roomy,  substantial  buildings,  well  arranged  for  the  purposes  ior  which  used.  In  a 
word,  the  exhibition  was  by  far  the  finest  ever  seen  in  this  locality,  and  one  well 
caknlated  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  managers  for  the  coming  year,  1891. 

JBFFEB80K    OOUNTY. 

The  Jefferson  County  Fair  Association,  organised  in  November,  1889,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000,  held  its  first  meeting  August  12  to  16.  This  the  first 
effort  was  in  every  respect  a  sucoen,  and  we  feel  proud  to  state  that  no  Fair  in 
Souibem  Indiana  exceeded  ours  as  to  size  of  crowd  and  stock  exhibit. 

Our  grounds  are  what  is  known  as  the  Beech  Grove  Driving  Park,  where 
Bams,  Bed  Cloud  and  other  old-time  trotters  exhibited  speed  in  74 ;  a  more  beauti- 
ful location  or  more  natural  Fair  grounds  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  track  is 
situated  so  every  spectator  can  view  every  step  or  motion  of  the  horse.  Workmen 
will  start  in  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  to  erect  a  free  amphitheatre,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  home-stretch,  from  turn  to  turn,  so  that  the  public  may 
rest  comfortably  during  speed  exhibits.  This  improvement  was  made  necessary 
by  the  number  who  flock  to  our  Fair.  Over  ten  thousand  people  passed  through 
our  gates  on  August  14,  last.  Our  amphitheatre  only  seats  three  thousand ;  the  new 
improvement  will  seat  eight  thousand  more.  Our  cattle  and  horse  exhibits  were 
exceptionally  good.  **  Kentuck's  "  renowned  generosity  manifested  itself  and  sent 
a  fine  representation. 
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Our  water  supply  is  unlimited.  Having  sunk  wells  to  a  depth  of  100  feet  be- 
low the  bed  of  the  Ohio,  we  pumped  therefrom  by  means  of  small  engines  a  con- 
tinual flow  of  the  finest  water  eyer  pumped  from  the  earth. 

We  are  ''in  the  swim''  now  and  have  everything  necessary  to  make  our 
county  celebrated  for  its  Fair,  and  this  we  intend  doing.  Our  first  venture  in 
every  respect  a  success,  we  guarantee  our  next  meeting  to  eclipse  our  first. 

The  season  has  been  unfavorable  in  this  locality  for  farm  products.  Wheat 
was  short  and  a  small  average  resulted ;  fruits  a  complete  failure,  excepting  berries. 
An  average  crop  of  berries  is  quite  a  boon  here  and  came  in  a  very  good  time  this 
season.  The  gardener  is  the  only  farmer  this  year  who  will  reap  a  bountiful  har- 
vest. The  early  vegetables  were  cut  short  by  drouth,  but  fall  favored  the  late  crop, 
and  our  markets  were  full  of  exceptionally  good  vegetables  till  the  middle  of 
November,  and  unusually  large  prices  were  received. 

The  hay  crop  is  good  and  prices  fair. 

Corn  is  but  about  one  half  a  crop,  but  of  good  quality  and  has  been  cribbed 
in  good  condition. 

Stock  in  this  'county  looks  well  and  pastures  are  good,  and  spring  will  open 
with  a  good  marketable  supply  of  cattle  in  our  county. 

JOHNSON  OOUNTY. 

The  Second  Annual  Fair  of  the  Johnson  County  Agricultural,  Horticultural 
and  Park  Association  was  held  September  16  to  20.  Fortune  smiled  on  us  in  the 
way  of  good  weather,  as  it  will  be  remembered  the  week  j)reoeding  and  the  week 
following  our  Fair  the  unfavorable  weather  materially  interfered  with  the  success 
of  our  neighbors.  It  matters  not  how  well  a  Fair  is  advertised,  or  what  its  repu- 
tation is  for  grand  exhibitions  and  providing  means  for  entertaining  the  people,  a 
rainy  week  does  more  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  Fair  enthusiasts  than  almost  any- 
thing imaginable.  The  week  preceding  our  Fair  the  weather  caused  things  to  look 
blue  and  discouraging,  and  many  on  this  account  predicted  a  failure. 

Over  five  hundred  dollars  was  expended  in  additional  improvements  for  the 
accommodation  of  exhibitors.  More  than  fifty  additional  horse  stalls  were  erected, 
and  even  then  a  few  were  obliged  to  find  stable  room  outside  the  grounds.  Two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  entries  in  this  department  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  Johnson  County  farmers  and  horsemen  have  an  eye  open  to  the  care, 
development  and  training  of  the  best  breeds  of  horses. 

The  exhibits  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry  were  most  excellent  As  all 
the  stock  in  these  departments  was  of  such  rare  excellence,  no  lack  of  enthusiasm 
marred  in  the  least  the  lively  interest  taken  by  exhibitors  while  awaiting  recog- 
nition at  the  hands  of  committeemen. 

Notwithstanding  the  long,  dry  spell  of  weather  in  July  and  August  which  so 
much  injured  the  growth  of  agricultural  products,  the  exhibits  in  this  line  were 
exceptionally  fine.  There  were  forty-nine  entries  of  .field  corn,  and  of  quality  aa 
good  as  the  very  best  to  be  seen  anywhere.  As  an  evidence  of  this  fact,  the  week 
following  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair,  with  some  of  this  same  com  Johnson  County, 
as  usual,  took  in  a  large  share  of  the  premiums  there  ofi*ered  on  com. 


! 
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The  horticultoral  show  was  fairly  good  coiuiidering  the  almobt  total  failure 
of  the  fruit  crop. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  miscellaneous  and  ladies'  departments,  which 
were,  in  splendor  and  attractiveness,  about  all  that  could  be  desired.  There  is  no 
use  denying  the  fact  that  these  two  departments  are  indispensable  to  a  successful 
Fair.  Yet  in  them  there  is  more  fraud,  deception  and  imposition  practiced  than 
in  all  the  other  departments  of  the  Fair  put  together.  As  a  rule,  men  are  thought 
to  be  quicker  than  women  to  take  advantage  in  their  trading  and  dealings  with 
each  other,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  county  or  district  Fair  the  women,  or  at  least 
many  of  the  women  exhibitors,  are  hard  to  head  off. 

This  matter  was  referred  to  in  report  of  1889  as  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  suc- 
cessful county  Fairs.  It  is  a  subject  that  will  bear  discussion  at  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  the  State  Board.  Every  Fair  management  should  deal  fairly  and 
frankly  with  all  of  its  exhibitors,  and  in  fact  with  everybody  else,  and  it  should 
see  to  it  that  the.  exhibitors  be  compelled  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly  with  each 
other  and  be  made  to  comply  strictly  with  the  rules  of  the  Association. 

The  one  judge,  or  rather  the  i^xpert  judge  system,  was  given  a  test  in  several 

the  departments,  and  proved  to  be  very  sstisfactory  to  all  concerned.    It  seems 

now  that  in  time*  the  old  "fogy"  way  of  picking  up  inexperienced  persons  to 

*'  guess  "  upon  the  quality  and  merit  of  stock  and  articles  on  exhibition  is  a  thing 

of  the  past. 

The  speed  department  was  one  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  Fair.  The 
Association  held  membership  in  the  American  Trotting  Association,  and  under  its 
rules  all  competition  in  speed  was  fairly  and  honestly  contested. 

All  premiums  were  paid  in  full,  leaving  a  good  profit  accounted  for,  which 
made  everybody  interested  feel  good.  The  management  certainly  has  reason  to 
congratulate  itself  because  of  its  past  good  work  and  for  the  energy  and  push  mani- 
fest, which  means  success  next  year,  should  the  weather  be  favorable. 

KNOX   COUN'tY, 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Fair  of  our  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Society  was  held  on  Fair  Grounds  near  the  city  of  Vincennes  from  September  29 
to  October  4.  The  week  opened  with  reasonably  fair  weather  and  the  entries  were 
made  rapidly  and  riin  up  to  a  larger  number  than  for  any  previous  year.  As  the 
week  progressed,  however,  the  weather  became  threatening  and  rainy,  causing  the 
attendance  to  fall  largely  short  of  what  it  would  have  been,  though  the  attendance 
was  up  to  the  average.  Despite  rain,  however,  the  Fair  was  more  of  a  success  in 
some  respects  than  ever  before.  There  was  a  wonderful  display  of  horses,  better 
than  we  have  ever  had.  The  display  of  machinery  was  almost  double  former 
years.  The  fine  art  display  was  a  superior  one.  The  agricultural  exhibit  was  a 
wonderful  one,  considering  the  year,  there  being  as  large  corn  and  as  fine  wheat 
shown  as  one  could  wish  to  see ;  in  fact,  everything  was  up  to  the  standard,  and  in 
some  instances  above,  except  in  the  cattle  and  hog  departments,  which  were  short 
of  former  years. 
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The  Bpeed  ring  deeerves  special  mention,  ae  it  excited  intense  interest  and  drew 
large  crowds. 

The  Association,  this  year,  made  large  improvements  on  its  grounds,  and  is 
practically  oat  of  debt.  The  officers  and  directors  have  never,  at  any  time,  taken 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  Fair,  all  off  them  ezprepsing  the  most  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  the  Association. 

Knox  County  is  one  of  the  banner  wheat  and  com  counties  of  the  State.  The 
yield  this  past  year  was  hardly  up  to  the  average  for  the  isame  reasons  that  crops 
have  fallen  short  throughout  the  country  generally. 

We  have  been  ranging  right  up  to  the  top  as  a  wheat  county  for  many  years, 
and  we  have  a  superior  com  county  for  the  reason  that  we  are  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  river  bottoms  unexcelled  for  their  fertility.  What  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered our  poorest  land,  viz.:  sand  land,  has  all  at  once  become  very  valuable  >  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  melons. 

The  writer  of  this  report  knows  of  large  tracts  of  sand  land  that  brought  more 
per  acre  in  melons  last  year  than  the  land  itself  was,  some  years  ago,  considered 
worth. 

The  prospect  for  wheat  the  coming  year  is  as  good  as  it  has  ever  been.  The 
plant  is  vigorous  and  hugging  the  ground  closely,  and  altogether  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  it- would  be  almost  impoaaible  for  the  hardest  winter  weather  to  de- 
stroy it. 

Farmers  generally  are  in  a  good  condition — very  much  better  than  they  were 
four  or  five  years  ago.  Foreclosures  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  land  brings  a  better 
price,  though  far  too  cheap  for  its  real  value.  The  man  who  passes  over  Knox 
County  in  search  of  rich  and  fertile  land  and  low  price,  misses  it. 

We  have  held  two  very  entertaining  and  instructive  Farmer's  Institutes  in  the 
past  year.  The  Institute  is  regarded  as  a  good  thing,  and  we  think  great  good 
.will  come  nf  it. 

All  in  all,  Knox  County  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  Fair,  the  fertility  of  her 
soil,  and  the  general  thrift  of  her  people. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

At  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  bordering  on  Illinois,  in  Lake  County, 
the  northwest  county  of  Indiana.  Its  county  seat  is  Crown  Point,  thirteen  milee 
from  the  Lake  and  thirty-five  miles  from  Chicago,  population  two  thousand,  with 
an  altitude  of  132-feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Lake  and  on  its  southern 
border  along  the  Kankakee,  it  is  chiefly  fertile  prairie,  interspersed  with  thrifty 
groves  and  timber  along  its  water-courses. 

In  the  early  days  the  wilderness  of  sand  ridges  and  river  along  the  borders  of 
Lake  Michigan  was  looked  on  as  a  barren  waste,  almost  worthless,  but  the  wealth 
of  that  r^on  lies  in  what  casual  and  superficial  observers  considered  ss  its  disad- 
vantages. Very  few  at  a  distance  can  have  any  idea,  or  can  realise  the  growth  in 
wealth  and  of  the  improvements  on  the  Calumet  river,  and  in  fact  on  the  whole 
south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in  Lake  County. 
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The  improyement  of  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calumet  has  given  a 
▼aloe  to  all  its  waters  that  can  hardlj  be  estimated ;  promising  to  be  one  of  the 
beat  harbors  on  the  Lake,  it  has  made  it  possible  to  utilize  the  Calumet,  its  lakes 
and  its  bayous  for  Lake  commerce,  and  its  possibilities  seem  to  grow  and  expand 
with  such  rapidity  that  only  those  who  see  for  themselves  can  believe  the  marvel- 
ous growth  of  the  Calumet  country. 

The  Calumet  region  in  Lake  County  owes  its  value  and  its  importance  to  its 
location,  and  particularly  to  the  vast  expansion  of  Chicago;  such  proximity  to 
the  city  has  had  a  great  influence  in  shaping  the  agriculture  of  Lake  County. 

At  Hammond,  on  the  Calumet  river,  is  located  the  big  slaughter  house  of  G. 
H.  Hammond  &  Co.  They  kill  about  300,000  head  of  cattle  a  year.  Their  dressed 
beef  finds  a  market  in  the  Eastern  cities,  and  in  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  London, 
acj^oes  the  aea. 

At  Whiting  is  the  refinery  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Whiting  is  on  the 
Lake  shore.  East  Chicago  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Calumet  river.  Bordering 
on  the  Lake  is  a  manufacturing  town  only  a  few  years  old.  Further  east  between 
the  Lake  shore  and  the  Calumet  river  is  the  8,840  acres  purchased  by  Armour, 
Morris  and  others  (The  Big  Four),  knoWn  as  the  stock  yards  purchase. 

Our  Annual  Fair,  1890,  was  held  at  the  Fair  grounds  in  Crown  Point  from 
September  30th  to  October  3d,  inclusive,  this  being  the  thirty-second  Fair  held  in 
this  county.  We  had  good  weather  and  a  good  attendance,  our  people  generally 
taking  an  ii^terest,  making  it  a  social  holiday.  We  charge  ten  per  cent,  on  all 
entries  except  those  receiving  diplomas,  and  have  always  paid  our  premiums  in 
ialJ. 

Our  Fair  recognises  horses  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  farm  in- 
dustry. Our  nearness  to  Chicago  makes,  this  county  one  of  the  sources  of  supply 
to  the  city,  the  monthly  sale  at  Crown  Point  is  well  attended  by  buyers,  and  the 
sales  add  considerable  to  the  incomes  of  the  farms  of  Lake  County.  The  show  of 
horses  was  up  to  the  average,  fully  sustaining  the  reputation  of  previous  years. 

Railroads  and  the  growth  of  Chicago  have  changed  the  cattle  industry  here. 
Part  of  the  milk  supply  of  Chicago  goes  from  this  county,  and  the  farmers  are  feed- 
ing nearly  or  quite  10,000  cows,  not  all  for  milk,  but  for  dairy  purposes. 

Sheep. — Very  few  in  the  county. 

Hogs. — A  good  many  fed  but  not  as  largely  as  formerly. 

Com, — Is  largely  raised.  This  year  we  shared  in  the  general  poor  crops  of  the 
Northwest ;  some  exceptions. 

Wheat, — A  small  quantity  raised  of  a  good  quality  in  eastern  part  of  county; 
greater  portion  of  flour  imported  from  other  localities. 

Oats. — This  is  an  oat  county,  but  this  year  heavy  rains  early  and  then  hot  and 
dry  weather  diminished  the  crop  nearly  one-half. 

Datry.— There  ate  several  butter  and  one  or  two  cheese  factories.  Some  pri- 
Tate  dairies  competed  at  the  Stock  and  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago  this  year  and  took 
prizes.  George  W.  Daviee,  of  Dyer,  and  Herman  C.  Beckman,  of  Brunswick,  both 
in  this  county,  being  successful  competitors. 

Say. — A  foremost  crop  with  us,  crops  that  go  to  make  up  feed  for  horses, 
cattle,  etc.,  are  the  kind  mostly  cultivated. 
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Tiles, — TileB  are  used  more  and  the  demand  increasing. 

To  hold  a  Bucoesflful  Fair  in  a  county  the  farmers  mast  be  fairly  well  remun- 
erated for  their  work  on  the  farm,  or  thej  become  indifferent  to  all  such  enter- 
prises. 

Priees  .have  been  too  low,  but  with  more  extended  markets  for  our  surplus 
products,  the  farm  will  pay  better,  and  labor  receive  a  more  liberal  reward. 

« 

MIAMI  COUITTY. 

I 

Our  Society  was  organiased  in  March,  1890,  ^and  the  First  Annual  Fair, 
held  from  September  15  to  19,  was  a  success  in  eyery  particular.  The  attend- 
ance was  the  largest  at  any  Fair  ever  held  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  large 
exhibit  of  horses  in  the  show  ring  and  the  many  entries  in  the  speed  ring  were 
among  the  principal  attractions. 

The  swine  and  sheep  department  had  a  very  good  exhibit,  while  the  cattle 
show  was  rather  light,  owing  to  the  small  premiums  on  herd  showings.  The  other 
exhibits  were  well  filled. 

This  being  the  first  Fair,  I  can  not  give  any  accounts  of  improvement  in  the 
different  departments.  The  condition  of  agriculture  in  Miami  County  never  was 
better.  The  acreage  of  wheat  for  1891  will  exoeed  the  preceding  year  by  about 
25  per  cent.  Farmers  are  at  present  taking  more  interest  in  the  breeding  of  live 
stock,  especially  of  the  better  grades,  and  Miami  County  is  already  stocked  with  a 
good  number  of  trotting  horses. 

■ 

MADI809  COUNTY. 

The  Twenty- third  Annual  Fair  of  our  Agricultural  A'ssociation  was  held  on 
its  grounds  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Anderson.  The  Fair  proved  only  an 
average  with  former  years.  All  departments  were  represented,  some  much  better 
than  others.  The  total  receipts  compared  well  with  last  year.  The  display  of 
com  and  wheat  was  very  light  Of  vegetables  there  was  a  light  showing.  The 
show  of  horses  of  all  classes  was  considered  very  good,  above  the  average  of  any 
former  year.  Of  sheep,  hogs  and  cattle,  a  light  exhibit  Com  Lb  selling  now  at 
60c;  hay,  $12  per  ton;  potatoes,  $1.20  per  bushel;  apples,  none  of  this  county's 
raising  in  the  market.  Our  county  has  increased  in  population  10,000  in  the  last 
eight  years,  and  now  stands  eighty  in  the  State.  The  city  of  Anderson  is  taking 
wonderful  strides  toward  a  magnificent  city,  with  13,000  population  at  this  time. 
Factories  still  locating ;  seven  or  eight  will  start  operations  very  soon.  All  of  the 
country  towns  continue  to  grow.  Prosperity  for  last  three  years  due  to  discovery 
and  use  of  natural  gas. 

MAKION  OOUKTY. 

Steadfast  in  purpose  to  pursue  methods  for  the  mental,  moral  and  financial 
advancement  of  those  engaged  in  the  noble  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, our  Society  is  still  on  the  march  onward  and  ttpward. 
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Knowing  the  happy  result  on  bodj  and  mind  of  having  the  inner  man  well  re- 
plenished to  start  on  the  year's  work,  the  February  culinary  exhibition,  partaken 
of  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  amply  provided  for  vital  energy.  This  was  scarcely 
expended  beforo  another  feast,  combined  more  largely  with  the  mental,  was  an- 
nounced for  the  27th  and  28th  of  March,  as  "  The  Farmer's  Round-up  Institute." 
It,  too,  was  a  grand  success. 

Our  hunger  was  only  allowed  to  again  become  normal  when  "  A  Trip  to  Pur- 
due Experimental  Station"  at  Lafayette,  was  announced.  The  Society  was  again 
feasted  with  the  choice  viands  for  physical  and  mental  digestion,  and,  as  one 
of  the  members  of  our  Society  was  shown  to  have  grown  the  finest  strawberries  in 
the  State,  we  came  home  with  the  feeling  that  we  were,  at  least,  on  the  right 
road  toward  success  in  the  growing  of  this  luscious  fruit,  and  that  much  had  been 
added  to  our  knowledge  on  many  important  subjects. 

Owing  to  this  visit,  our  Society  was  soon  accorded  the  privilege  of  appointing 
two  young  men,  upon  whom  to  confer  the  two  scholarships  in  the  Agricultural 
Department,  offered  by  the  President  of  Purdue  University. 

Owing  to  the  drouth  the  report  of  the  result  from  the  seed  distributed  from 
Washington  has  not  been  called  for,  though  there  was  on  the  table  at  the  fall  ex- 
hibition of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,  some  samples  of  the  German  sugar 
beet. 

The  dry  weather  following  the  late  March  freeze  results  in  a  short  grain  and 
fruit  crop.  There  has  been  an  abundance  of  well-cured  hay  and  a  full  crop  of 
garden  vegetables.  The  fine  autumn  weather  restored  good  pasture  and  delayed 
the ''  feeding  season,"  and  now  a  snow  blanket  protects  the  wheat  sowed  for  the 
coming  harvest. 

We  are  saddened  to  record  being  deprived  of  the  helpful  presence  of  our  much 
esteemed  venerable  member.  Dr.  Byland  T.  Brown,  but  gladdened  to  know  that, 
though  he  has  been  called  to  a  higher  state  of  existence,  we  have  still  remaining 
with  us  much  of  his  recorded  wisdom,  and,  best  of  all,  the  memory  of  his  noble 
Christian  example. 

Extra  effort  has  been  made  to  interest  others  of  our  citlling  to  attend  our 
monthly  meetings  who  have  never  been  numbered  among  our  members. 

The  subjects  programmed  for  discussion  have  been  of  vital  importance  to  our 
members.  Valuable  papers  have  been  read  before  the  Society,  those  requested  by 
the  press  for  publication  being  as  follows :  "  How  to  Baise  a  Large  Potato  Crop," 
by  B.  F.  Bushong;  *' First-class  and  Slip-shod  Farming  Compared,"  by  Dr.  Col- 
lins; '* Dreams  and  Bealities,"  by  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith,  and  "Fall  and 
Spring  Planting  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Best  Varieties  for  the  Farm  Orchard,"  by  C. 
M.  Hobbs.  At  our  last  meeting,  with  great  interest,  we  listened  to  an  address  by 
Bev.  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Jenckes,  in  which  he  enlarged  upon  the  practical  benefits  to 
be  derived  by  farmers  from  the  study  of  meteorology. 

The  fall  exhibit  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers  was  creditable,  though  not  as 
large  as  in  more  productive  years.  There  was  not  as  many  entries,  in  variety,  as 
the  Society  offered  premiums  for. 
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The  end  of  the  year  finds  us  still  earoeBt  in  faithful  endeavor  to  enhance  the 
interests  of  the  agriculturist  and  horticulturist,  and  to  secure,  in  the, near  future, 
such  justice  in  the  exchange  of  products  as  will  prove  his  dreams* realities. 

MOKBOB  COUNTY. 

Monroe  County  had  no  Fair  this  year.  The  date  for  holding  a  Fair  was  fixed 
and  advertised  but  was  afterwards  reconsidered. 

Our  farmers  are  becoming  more  enterpriaing  and  progressive  each  year. 
Thoroughbred  stock  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  scrubs. 

The  amount  of  commercial  fertilizer  used  is  increasing  each  year;  we  are  be- 
ginning to  find  that  it  is  economy  to  do  less  plowing  and  have  more  blue  grass  and 
better  stock. 

Monroe  County  can  boast  of  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  as  fine  building 
stone  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  There  are  now  thirteen  large  quarries  in  opera- 
tion and  more  will  be  opened  in  the  spring;  those  now  in  operation  can  not  supply 
the  demand. 

We  are  fast  becoming  noted  as  a  fruit-growing  people ;  experts  tell  us  we  raise 
the  finest  apples  in  the  State.  The  Horticultural  Society  of  this  county  has 
carried  off  the  first  premium  two  years  in  succession,  as  offered  by  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  the  State  Fair. 

Corn,  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes,  about  two- thirds  of  a  crop  the  past  year;  ha]r, 
above  the  average. 

We  have  five  free  pikes  leading  into  Bloomington,  the  county  seat ;  although 
they  are  a  very  expensive  luxury  it  would  be  hard  for  us  to  do  without  them  now, 

MONTGOMEBT  COUNTT. 

The  preparations  for  the  Eleventh  Annual  Fair  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Agricultural  Society  excelled  any  of  the  previous  years,  and  had  the  weather  been 
suitable  we  could  have  fairly  boasted  of  an  exhibit  second  to  none  in  this  State. 

We  had  more  entries  of  live  stock  and  of  a  better  class  than  at  any  previous 
Fair,  in  fact  the  entries  in  all  classes  excelled  any  year  in  the  history  of  our  Fair. 
But  owing  to  a  week  of  bad  weather  our  receipts  were  about  nine  hundred  dollars 
short  of  our  expenditures;  however,  we  paid  every  dollar  of  our  premiums  in  full 
.and  thereby  have  the  good  will  of  the  stock  men  from  all  over  this  and  adjoining 
States.  To  encourage  and  develop  the  industry  of  beet  sugar,  the  Society  offered 
a  premium  for  the  best  lot  of  sugar  made  from  beets  grown  in  this  county,  of  which 
there  were  several  entries.  The  soil  of  this  county  has,  by  actual  experiment,  pro- 
duced from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  will  make  all  of  our  own  sugar. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  our  grounds,  as  they  are  conceded  by 
all  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  convenient  of  any  in  the  State ;  and  each  year  the 
permanent  improvements  made  upon  them  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  public. 
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No  intoxicating  liquors  are  allowed  on  the  grounds,  but  in  their  stead  uumer- 
ons  fountains  of  pure  spring  water  are  oontinuallj  running,  a  great  couTenience  to 
stock  men,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  both  man  and  beast. 

The  Society  has  been  compelled,  on  account  of  increased  entries  each  year,  to 
build  additional  stalls  and  buildings,  a  sure  indication  of  prosperity,  and  we  hope 
in  the  near  future  to  build  first-class  stables,  so  that  horsemen  from  all  over  the 
State  will  find  the  accommodations  of  the  Crawfordsville  Fair  equal  to  any  in  the 
State  or  elsewhere. 

The  crops  of  Montgomery  County  the  season  past  were  equal  to  thote  of  any 
county  on  an  average,  in  fact  as  a  general  purpose  county,  there  are  none  better 
adapted  to  furnish  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Free  gravel  roads  traverse  the  whole  county  in  all  directions,  and  under  the 
late  law  we  have  purchased  all  the  toll  roadjs  leading  into  the  county  seat,  and 
now  have  the  satisfaction  of  riding  on  good  roads  without  the  bother  of  beiug 
stopped  every  few  miles  to  pay  toll.  We  have  five  railroads  passing  through  the 
county  in  as  many  directions,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  in  the 
southwestern  portion  all  the  farmers  are  within  three  or  four  miles  of  good  rail- 
road markets. 

NEWTON  COUNTY. 

Twelfth  annual  Fair  of  the  Newton  County  Agricultural  Association,  held  at 
Morocco,  Indiana,  September  9  to  12.  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  the 
Fair  was  not  as  great  a  financial  snooess  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  How- 
ever the  premiums  wero  all  paid  in  full  and  a  small  balance  left  to  the  credit  of 
the  Association. 

The  exhibit  of  all  kinds  of  stock  was  the  most  complete  in  the  history  of 
the  Association.  ^ 

In  the  speed  ring  some  of  the  best  horses  in  the  State  competed  in  the  run- 
ning races  for  the  half-mile  premiums,  while  the  pacing  and  trotting  was  fully  up 
to  the  stimdard.  This  being  a  great  cattle  and  hog  producing  county,  some  as 
fine  stock  was  shown  as  could  be  found  any  place  in  the  world.  The  nearness  of 
this  district  to  Chicago  makes  it  an  especial  object  of  the  farmers  to  breed  only 
the  very  best  stock. 

Newton  County  has  come  to  the  front  within  the  last  few  years  in  poultry 
raising,  and  our  poultry  fanciers  were  on  hand  with  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
different  varieties. 

The  agricultural  and  horticultural  departments  were  well  filled  and  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  from  visitors. 

The  Floral  Hall  was  tastefully  and  artistically  arranged  and  quite  a  cx^dit  to 
the  ladies  who  had  it  in  charge. 

The  people  of  the  surrounding  country  still  keep  up  their  interest  in  the  Fair, 
and  a  noticeable  improvement  has  been  made  in  all  lines  of  stock  in  this  country 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  meetings  of  this  Association.  The  time  has  passed  when 
the  farmer  can  allow  his  stock  to  roam  at  will  over  the  prairie  and  still  make  a 
financial  success.  His  attention  has  now  been  attracted  to  finer  breeding  and  bet- 
ter care,  consequently  higher  prices  in  the  market. 
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Crops  were  fairly  good  in  thifi  communitj,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  rain  that 
Btrack  us  about  the  opening,  which  prevented  many  people  from  coming  to  the 
Fair,  would  have  been  a  greater  financial  success.  Howeveri  every  one  was  satis- 
fied, and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  good. 


NOBLE    COUNTY'. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Noble  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  on  the  new  grounds  of  the  Association,  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Ligonier, 
September  16  to  19.  The  date  was  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  but  the  magnificent 
display  in  most  departments  and  the  large  attendance  was  sufficient  evidence  thai 
no  mistake  had  been  made  as  to  date. 

The  horse  department  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  that  noble 
animal.  The  exhibit  was  extensive,  and  some  of  the  finest  individual  animals  in 
the  United  States  were  upon  the  grounds.  Clydesdales,  English  Draft,  Normans, 
Belgian,  and  the  standard  bred  trotting  horse  were  well  represented.. 

The  speed  department  was  full  to  overfiowing.  Fifty  horses  were  entered  and 
took  part  in  the  races,  which  were  pronounced  the  best  of  the  season. 

Ligonier  and  vicinity  is  famous  for  its  fine  horses,  and  no  Fair  association  in 
the  State  can  boast  of  a  finer  exhibition  than  was  made  at  the  Noble  County  Fair, 
at  Ligonier. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  excellent  Full  herds  of  Shorthorns,  Jeneys,  Hol- 
steins,  Herefords,  Aberdeen,  Angus  and  Gallaways  were  exhibited.  These  herds 
contained  some  of  the  finest  animals  in  the  State. 

The  exhibition  of  sheep  was  superior  in  quantity  and  quality  of  animaU  to  that 
shown  at  any  previous  Fair  held  by  this  Association. 

'    Hogs  were  moderately  well  represented,  and  excellent  specimens  of  the  differ- 
ent breeds  were  shown. 

The  poultry  department  was  larger  and  better  than  ever  before. 
The  display  of  agricultural  products  was  scarcely  up  to  the  standard.    The 
deficiency  was  due  in  a  large  m'easure  to  the  extremely  dry  weather,  which  inter- 
fered largely  with  the  proper  maturing  of  com  and  all  root  crops. 

The  Floral  Hall,  always  beautiful,  was  never  more  so  than  this  year.    The 
spacious  building  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  beautiful  specimens  of 
ladies'  handwork.    This  department  was  a  special  feature  of  the  Fair  and  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  the  large  crowd  of  visitors. 
^  The  educational  exhibit,  introduced  last  year,  was  continued  with  gratifying 

results.    The  managexs  feel  encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  exhibition,  and  the 
o^Association  feel  that  much  good  has  be<»n  accomplished  by  these  annual  Fairs, 
which  have,  in  a  measure,  been  instrumental  in  the  development  of  farm  indus- 
titrfis. 

^ihiij'Xhe  grounds  of  the  Society  lie  adjoining  the  town  of  Ligonier,  and  contain  85 
'i^l^^,  owned  in  fee  simple  by  the  Association.  Commodious  buildings  for  exhibits, 
'^  ^^i^^i^cbt  bams  for  stock  have  been  erected,  and  a  fine  half-mile  race  course  has 
-^t^ytf^iMlt. 
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Improvement  has  been  the  watchword  throaghoot  Noble  County,  noticeable 
on  every  hand.  Farmers  are  raising  larger  and  better  cropn,  better  stock,  building 
better  houses  and  better  bams,  and  in  fact  doing  everything  better  as  the  years 
goby. 

PABKE    COUNTY. 

It  would  be  repeating  our  report  of  last  year  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  our 
Eleventh  Annual  Fair,  the  meeting  being  equally  successful  as  was  iti  predecessor. 
Our  grounds  are  beautiful,  large,  well  provided  with  good  water,  and  contain  an 
abundance  of  shade.  The  show  of  horses  groim  in  interest  and  merit  every  year, 
all  classes  being  well  represented.  The  cattle  show  is  light,  though  the  quality  is 
high  and  consists  of  local  breeders.  But  in  our  agricultural  department  has  there 
been  the  most  marked  improvement.  Liberal  premiums  brought  out  a  good  ex- 
hibit. The  Association  is  harmonious,  energetic,  and  we  hope  to  make  some  nota- 
ble improvements  in  the  near  future. 


PERBY  COUNTY. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Perry  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Association  was  held  on  grounds  near  Rome,  from  September  29  to  October  4. 
Notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather  the  Fair  was  well  attended  and  in  every 
way  a  success.  The  exhibitions  in  some  departments  greatly  surpassed  former 
years,  especially  the  stock  department.  For  the  past  two  years  great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  this  occupation  by  the  farmers,  and  liberal  inducements  are  being  of- 
fered by  the  Association  for  the  progression  of  stock  raising.  Having  this  year 
completed  one  of  the  finest  race  tracks  in  Sonthem  Indiana,  enlarged  the  show 
ring,  added  several  new  stalls  and  remodeled  the  ground,  we  feel  able  to  accommo- 
date the  stock  men  in  any  way  they  may  choose  to  show  their  stock. 

The  Floral  Hall  was  full  of  the  finest  fabrics  that  could  be  made  by  women, 
the  entries  exceeding  the  expectations  of  all.  The  culinary  department  was  well 
displayed  by  the  women  of  this  county  and  counties  adjoining.  • 

Perry  County  is  mainly  agricultural,  containing  much  river  and  creek  bot- 
tom land,  which  is  very  productive,  yielding  large  crops  of  potatoes,  com,  hay, 
wheat,  oats  and  cabbage.  The  upland  is  very  rugged  and  picturesque,  containing 
much  coal  and  valuable  stone  for  building  purposes,  while  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
used  for  growing  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Many  fine  orchards  are  being  planted  of  the 
best  quality  of  fruit 

The  farmers  seem  to  be  very  jubilant  this  year,  not  on  the  account  of  the 
enormous  crops  but  the  quality  and  price  of  produce.  Crops  of  the  county  this 
year  are  very  good,  with  the  exception  of  corn  and  apples. 

Our  Association  has  done  much  in  the  way  of  encouraging  and  stimulating 
the  farming  interest  in  the  community  in  which  it  is  held. 
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PIKE  COUNTY. 

• 

The  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  were  about  an  average  for  this  county,  aad  the 
farmers  have  realized  fair  prices.  Such  a  thing  as  a  failure  of  either  in  this 
county  is  not  remembered  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Oats  and  potatoes  were  very 
poor.  The  hay  crop  was  good,  but  the  price  so  low  that  it  will  not  more  than  pay 
for  the  labor  of  taking  care  of  it.  This  is  a  very  poor  fruit  county,  and  last  year 
it  was  almost  a  total  failure. 

There  has  been  great  improyement  in  the  horsen,  cattle  and  hogs  in  this 
county,  but  there  is  room  for  more^  especially  of  horses.  The  prices  of  cattle  and 
hogs  have  been  so  low  that  farmers  have  lost  money  in  raising  them.  There  is  not 
the  attention  given  to  raising  sheep  in  this  county  that  there  should  be.  In  at 
least  one  half  of  the  county  the  farmers  could,  with  profit,  raise  the  '*  protected 
animal,''  as  the  lands  do  not  produce  wheat  and  corn  enough  to  pay  the  farmer  for 
his  labor  and  for  the  use  of  his  farm.  It  would  pay  better  in  pasture.  The  dog 
is  still  held  in  some  parts  of  the  county  as  more  valuable  than  sheep.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  a  young  man  was  fined  by  a  jury  in  our  Circuit  Court  twenty-five 
dollars  for  killing  a  *^  yaller  dog,''  and  this,  too,  in  the  year  1890. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  improvement  of  the  farms  of  this  county  is  the 
roads.  There  are  no  gravel  roads,  and  not  likely  to  be  soon,  and  for  about  five 
months  in  the  year  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  about.  It  seems  the  people  pay 
taxes  enough  for  road  purposes  to  build  gravel  roads  in  every  direction. 

The  farmers  of  this  county  are  not  in  good  financial  condition.  A  few  days 
ago  I  examined  the  records  of  this  county  in  regard  to  their  indebtedness,  and  I 
found  that  in  1889  the  mortgages  placed  on  real  estate  were  463,  and  for  the  sum 
of  $188,464 ;  that  for  the  year  1890  the  number  of  real  estate  mortgages  was  315, 
and  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  indebtedness  was  for  $163,619,  and  that  not  one 
per  cent,  of  the  number  and  amount  had  been  canceled,  and  that  during  the  last 
two  years  mortgages  were  placed  on  farms  that  never  had  one  on  before.  I  also 
found  that  the  number  of  mortgages  placed  on  the  record  in  1869  was  137,  and  the 
amount  of  the  same  was  $72,600,  and  that  most  of  the  mortgages  for  1869  were 
for  purchase  money  of  the  real  estate,  whUe  in  the  last  two  years  not  one  in  twenty 
was  for  purchase  money,  and  bow  a  large  number  of  the  best  farmers*  are  trying  to 
borrow  money  on  as  good  lands  as  there  are  in  the  State.  If  the  secretaries  of 
other  Societies  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  farmers 
they  will  find  the  same  condition  in  their  counties.  This  is  true,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere, 
and  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Legislature  is  to  reduce  interest  on  the  use  of 
money  to  six  per  cent.  This  being  an  agricultural  county,  the  farm  lands  pay 
about  three-fourths  of  all  the  Slate  and  local  taxes,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
rate  of  taxation  for  local  purposes  has  increased  in  all  of  the  counties  in  the  State 
thirty  per  cent,  over  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  In  this  county  it  is  more  than  that, 
and  nothing  to  show  for  it  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  among  certain  classes 
that  they  should  be  supported  by  the  county.  If  the  reports  of  the  Auditors  of 
the  counties  in  the  State  are  examined  it  will  be  found  that  the  expenditures  for 
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panp^n  and  poor  haye  almost  doubled  in  the  last  five  jean.  Some  offioera  make 
reports  to  the  State  Board  that  are  very  nice,  and  make  every  one  believe  that  fhe 
farmers  of  their  coanties  are  in  good  condition,  bat  I  propose  to  give  nothing  but 
the  truth. 

Every  man  living  in  Pike  C!oanty  to-day  who  is  in  easy  circumstances  either 
made  it  here  or  his  father  before  him  did,  as  we  never  had  any  one  come  into  this 
county  and  bring  any  money  with  them.  They  all  came  poor  and  have  held  their 
own  remarkably  well.  v 

There  are  several  coal  mines  in  this  county,  and  a  large  amount  of  coal  is 
mined  annually,  but  all  the  operators  who  employ  many  men  live  in  other  coun- 
ties and  are  no  advantage  to  us,  but  in  fact  a  great  disadyantage.  The  operators 
furnish  all  the  supplies  to  their  miners  and  pay  them  no  money  for  their  work. 


POSTBB    OOUNTY. 

The  Porter  County  Annual  Fair  of  1890  was,  in  number  of  entries,  the  largest 
yet  held.  There  also  was  one  day  of  the  Fair  the  greatest  number  in  attendance 
of  any  previous  one.  But  we  had  one  day  of  rain  and  only  one  pleasant  one,  con- 
sequently the  total  gate  receipts  were  not  as  large  as  at  some  previous  Fairs,  but  suf- 
ficient to  pay  all  premiums  and  some  four  hundred  dollars  on  iihprovemeats.  The 
outcome  was  satisfactory. 

Crops  on  well  cultivated  farms  were  fair  to  good,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
with  tl|e  exception  of  potatoes. 


PULASKI  COUNTY. 

The  year  1890  has  been  an  exceptional  one  with  us  as  regard  crops.  Our 
wheat  crop  was  never  better,  grain  being  of  fine  quality  and  the  yield  better  than 
for  years.  A  good  yield  and  fine  quality  of  hay.  The  oats  crop  was  not  quite  up 
to  the  average  in  parts  of  the  county.  Rye  was  good.  The  wet  weather  in  the 
early  spring  put  corn  planting  and  plowing  back,  but  favorable  weather  following, 
our  corn  developed  and  the  yield  has  been  good  and  the  crop  taken  care  of  in  good 
shape. 

Our  Fair  this  fall  was  pronounced  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  held.  Our 
grounds  were  not  in  first-class  condition  to  start  with,  there  having  been  no  Fair 
held  by  the  Association  since  1885,  consequently  a  large  amount  of  work  was  nec- 
essary in  the  way  of  repairs;  everything  put  in  good  shape.  We  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  good  horses  and  the  best  exhibit  of  cattle  we  have  ever  had,  Shorthorns, 
Herefords  and  Polled  Angus,  with  a  number  of  fine  Jerseys.  A  fine  lot  of  sheep. 
While  the  number  of  hogs  was  not  large  they  were  a  fine  lot.  The  speed  ring  was 
well  filled.  In  fact  the  Fair  was  a  success,  but  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  far 
better  but  for  the  fact  we  had  very  bad  weather  two  days. 

17—AoB. 
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PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

The  Second  Annual  Fair,  held  at  the  beaatifol  grounds  one-half  mile  west  of 
Bainbridge,  was  a  gratifying  success.  It  far  excelled,  in  size,  attraetiveness  of  ex- 
hibition and  attendance,  anything  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  county. 

The  united  influences  of  our  well-conducted  first  meeting,  the  increase  of  pre- 
miums,  new  improvements  by  way  of  new  Floral  Hall,  nearly  one  hundred  new 
stalls,  and  other  evidences  of  the  liberal  management  of  the  Board  of  Diivctors, 
together  with  fair  weather,  combined  to  make  the  attendance  all  that  was  expected. 

The  number  of  entries  was  large,  varied  and  abundant,  and  what  made  ex- 
hibitors happy  was  the  prompt  payment  of  premiums  in  full.  As  a  natural  result, 
both  management  and  the  public  are  happ?  and  speaking  favorably  of  our  Fair, 
which  will  contribute  in  no  small  degree  toward  future  success. 

Besides  the  regular  exhibits  there  was  much  to  entertain  the  crowd.  During 
the  afternoon  each  day  the  principal  attractions  were  the  races,  which  were  con- 
tested for  by  some  of  the  fleetest  horses  of  the  country.  Our  race-course  is  such  as 
to  attract  the  very  best  horses  on  the  turf,  it  being  the  regulation  one-half  mile 
track,  good,  easy  turns,  and  pronounced  by  all  who  have  driven  it  second  to  no 
half-mile  track  in  the  State. 

The  new  Floral  Hall  was  full  to  repletion  in  every  department,  which  speaks 
well  for  the  ladies  in  charge. 

The  condition  of  agricnltuife  is  surely  already  on  the  up-grade,  one  of  the  re- 
sults already  noticeable  as  an  outgrowth  of  onr  Fair.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
the  line  of  road  horses.  The  wheat  crop  was  of  poor  quality  and  a  light  yield, 
owing  to  freezes  in  the  early  spring  which  nearly  killed  it  all.  But  the  prospect 
at  this  writing  for  an  abundant  crop  the  coming  season  was  never  better.  About 
the  usual  acreage  was  sown,  and  the  September  rains  and  continued  warm  weather 
throughout  the  fall  caused  such  a  growth  as  is  not  often  seen  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month  of  May.  Com  was  generally  of  good  quality,  but  cut  short,  especially 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  county,  by  lack  of  rain  at  crisis  in  July,  which  the 
northern  tier  of  townships  had,  and  thereby  securing  for  them  a  bountiful  yield 
and  of  prime  product.  A  bountiful  crop  of  hay,  both  of  timothy  and  clover,  was 
harvested  in  the  best  of  weather  imaginable. 

Our  soil  is  well  adapted  to  general  farming,  as  all  crops  of  thb  climate  do 
well  with  us,  while  as  the  *'  blue  grass  "  county  we  are  stiU  in  the  first  risuik. 

RANDOLPH  OOUNTT. 

The  Randolph  County  Union  Agricultural  Association  held  its  First  Annual 
Fair  at  Winchester  September  16  to  19.  The  attendance  was  fully  up  to  expecta- 
tions; except  on  the  last  day,  when  it  rained  during  the  forenoon.  The  receipts 
were  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses  and  premiums  in  full ;  also,  $300  expended  on 
permanent  improvements. 

The  exhibits  in  the  Live  Stock  Departments  were  fine,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tioca,  unusually  large. 
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The  show  of  hones  was  large  and  very  fine,  many  being  full-blood  imported 
animals,  notably  the  Morgan,  French  and  German  Coach,  Belgian,  Clydesdale  and 
Epgliahshire. 

In  the  Cattle  Department  were  shown  fine  herds  of  Holstein-Freisian,  Jerseys, 
8horthom  and  Polled  Dorham. 

The  exhibit  pf  hogs  was  small,  bat  of  excellent  quality. 

The  exhibit  of  sheep  was  large  and  of  superior  quality,  containing  seyeral 
full-blood  imported  show  animals. 

The  Poultry  Department  was  a  fine  show.  The  entries  were  numerous,  the 
Yarieties  consisting  of  almost  every  kind  known  to  the  American  standard. 

The  display  in  the  Floral  Hall  was  fine,  and  reflected  credit  upon  the  ladies 
uiider  whose  supervision  it  was  operated.  In  this,  as  in  the  Poultry  Department, 
the  single  expert  judge  system  was  adopted,  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  Mechanical  Department  was  well  filled  with  various  kinds  of  machines 
in  motion,  free  power  being  furnished  by  the  Association. 

The  display  of  vegetables  and  fruit  was  meagre.  The  present  year  was  all  but 
encouraging  to  farmers  of  this  county.  Timothy  and  clover  hay  were  the  only 
good  average  crops.  Wheat,  oats  and  flax  were  far  short  of  an  average,  both  in' 
quantity  and  quality.  By  reason  of  the  long  continued  drouth  the  com  and 
potato  crops  were  almost  a  total  failure.  Berries  and  small  fruits  were  below  an 
Average  yield,  while  apples,  pears  and  other  fruit  were  next  to  a  complete  failure- 

The  market  price  for  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock  is  quite  low,  aggra- 
vated by  increased  State  and  county  taxes,  together  with  special  taxes  on  a  large 
part  of  the  real  estate  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  ditches,  the 
construction  of  free  gravel  roads  and  the  purchase  and  conversion  of  toll  into  free 
gravel  roads.  Fortunately,  however,  the  bulk  of  these  special  demands  have  been 
met 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  during  recent  years;  substantial  and 
commodious  buildings  have  supplanted  the  cabin  and  cheaper  class  of  buildings ; 
plank  or  slat,  and  wire  fences  have  taken  the  place  of  rail  fenced.  Our  low  lands 
have  been  thoroughly  drained  by  public  ditches,  constructed  under  our  present 
ditch  laws.  We^now  have  224  miles  of  free  gravel'roads  and  only  five  miles  of  toll 
roads.  Our  streams  are  spanned  by  fifty-seven  iron  and  combination  bridges  at  an 
aggr^ate  cost  of  over  $100,000.  A  $25,000  soldiers  and  sailors  monument,  65 
feet  high  by  27  feet  square  at  base,  is  now  in  course'  of  building  on  the  public 
equare. 

Natural  gas  is  found  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  county. 

This  being  an  agricultural  county,  the  one  thing  necessary  to  make  us  pros- 
perous and  happy  is  the  production  of  good  average  crops. 

BUSH  COUNTY. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Bushville  Fair  experienced  four  days  of 
rain,  the  exhibition  surpassed  any  of  late  years  in  the  extent  and  quality  of  dis- 
play in  all  departments.  The  Society  was  unable  to  make  the  receipts  meet  the 
expenses  in  full,  but  are  gratified  that  they  have  maintained  their  reputation  of 
paying  100  cents  on  each  dollar  of  indebtedness. 
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The  crops  in  Bush  Countj  for  1890  were,  in  most  cases,  short  of  the  average 
in  both  yield  and  quality.  Com  is  ^timated  at  one-half  crop,  with  wheat  about 
one-quarter  yield  and  of  very  poor  quality.  Oats  was  an  average  crop  and  quality- 
good.  Timothy  hay,  the  most  abundant  crop  for  some  years  and  was  harvested  in 
good  condition..  Clover  seed,  a  good  yield  and  grades  well.  Fruit  almost  a  fail- 
ure. The  horse  interests  have  been  on  the  increase  for  many  years,  but  the  devel- 
opments of  1890  surpassed  all  former  years.  With  the  Fair  and  Trotting  Associa- 
tion three  speed  meetings  were  held  during  t^e  year  with  most  satisfactory  results, 
and  the  sales  of  horses  has  been  one  of  the  great  sources  of  income  of  the  county. 

The  county  has  marketed  its  usual  number  of  cattle  during  the  year,  but  the 
industry  will  suffer  if  better  prices  are  not  obtained.  The  cholera  has  played  sad 
havoc  with  the  hogs,  and  but  for  the  high-bred  class  of  hogs  which  are  raised  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  stock  raiserB  of  the  county,  the  crop  of  1890  would  be  very  far 
short  of  the  average. 

Many  additions  to  the  sheep  industry  have  made  Rush  County  rank  among 
the  first  counties  of  the  State  in  this  branch  of  stock  interests. 

A  very  large  acreage  of  wheat  is  sown,  and  at  this  date  promises  to  yield 
abundantly. 

fiPBKCEB    OOUKTT. 

The  Spencer  County  Fair  Association  at  Boekport,  Ind.,  held  its  fourth  annual 
exhibition  September  22  to  27.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  rained  all  the 
week,  the  exhibits  were  unusually  good  in  all  departments  and  the  receipts  ample 
to  pay  premiums  and  running  expenses,  with  a  wholesome  balance  left  in  the 
hands  of  our  treasurer. 

Since  the  organization  of  our  Society  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
interest  in  live  stock,  agriculture,  horticulture  and  especially  in  domestic  skill  in 
textile  fabrics,  fine  arts  and  culinary  products. 

We  had  a  fair  crop  of  wheat,  a  good  yield  of  com  and  tobacco,  and  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  potatoes,  the  latter  bringing  into  our  county  not  less  than  $100,000. 


AnolQitT  BeporL — ^The  Spencer  County  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Society  held 
its  fifth  annual  Fair  on  its  grounds  at  Chrisney,  September  29  to  October  4.  The 
first  three  days  were  very  rainy.  Many  of  our  exhibits  were  cut  short  and  the 
sale  of  tickets  decreased  on  account  of  the  bad  weather.  The  agricultural  aspect 
of  the  county  for  the  year  has  been  moderately  good.  Wheat,  medium  crop. 
Oats  were  a  failure.  Late  potatoes  were  an  abundant  crop.  Com  below  the  aver- 
age on  acoount  of  late  wet  spring.  Tobacco  was  also  a  short  crop.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  raise  less  and  less  every  year.  We  have  just  held  a  successfal 
Farmers'  Institute,  which  can  not  help  but  stimulate  farmers  to  better  methods  of 
tillage. 

Stock  raising  is  advancing  slowly,  with  the  horsemen  in  the  lead.  We  have 
several  herds  of  the  better  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  county,  but  cattle  raising  doea 
not  seem  to  interest  the  farmers  as  much  as  the  raising  of  horses  and  mules. 
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STEUBEN  COUNTY. 

The  Steuben  County  Agricultural  AsBociation  held  its  Fifteenth  Annual  Fair 
September  23  to  26.  The  weather  was  rather  unpropitioua  at  the  opening,  but 
Thursday  morning  was  very  fine  and  the  crowds  came  until  it  seemed  that  there 
was  room  for  no  more  people  or  teams.  The  attendance  on  this  day  was  greater 
than  any  other  single  day  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  But  before  night  rain  be- 
gan to  fall,  continuing  through  the  night  and  long  enough  on  Friday  to  limit  the 
attendance  on  that  day  to  a  small  number.  Yet  with  only  one  good  day  we  have 
paid  ofi*  all  liabilities,  leaving  a  balance  sufficient  for  needed  repairs. 

The  entries  were  in  excess  of  any  previous  Fair.  The  exhibit  in  live  stock 
was  especially  fine,  except  in  swine.  The  ravages  of  cholera  in  1889  so  depleted 
the  stock  of  swine  that  many  breeders  had  no  stock  fit  for  exhibition.  Others  fear- 
ing contagion  could  not  be  induced  to  bring  their  stock  out 

The  crops  of  the  past  year  have  not  afibrded  great  encouragement  to  the  far- 
mer. The  yield  of  hay  and  oats  was  above  the  average.  Com,  our  most  import- 
ant crop,  was  not  more  than  half  the  average.  Wheat  a  light  crop,  but  of  fairly 
good  quality.  The  apple  crop  (a  very  important' one  with  us)  was  nearer  a  total 
failure  than  ever  before.  Yet  with  some  products  the  scarcity  in  yield  has  been 
compensated  by  the  enhanced  price. 

With  all  these  discouragements  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  county  is 
surely  improving.  Better  methods  of  farming  are  prevailing  and  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when,  through  added  acreage  and  more  intelligent  work,  the  aggre- 
gate productions  of  the  county  will  be  greatly  increased  if  not  doubled. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

The  Sullivan  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  Annual  Fair  at  Sullivan 
September  8  to  15.  The  Fair  should  have  ended  on  the  18th,  but  owing  to  the 
rainy  weather  the  fore  part  of  the  week  we  held  over  on  Monday,  the  16th,  which 
helped  the  Society  in  a  financial  way  considerably,  as  Monday  was  our  best  day. 

We  bad  a  big  display,  of  everything  that  goes  to  make  an  agricultural  fair  a 
success.  As  regards  the  crops  in  the  county,  com  was  about  one-half  crop,  as  was 
also  wheat,  and  oats  almost  a  failure,  as  there  was  a  small  green  bug  which  worked 
on  the  crop  while  growing.  Taking  the  crops  and  weather  into  consideration,  our 
Fair  was  a  success. 

TIPTON    COUNTY. 

The  outlook,  or  rather  the  agricultural  prospect,  of  our  county  may  be  deemed 
flattering.  There  is  a  large  acreage  of  wheat  sown,  which  at  present  looks  remark- 
ably well ;  also,  about  the  usual  crop  of  rye,  which  looks  promising.  The  com 
crop  the  past  year,  from  the  information  I  have  obtained,  was  about  two-thirds  of 
a  crop;  that  is,  two-thirds  the  usual  yield  per  acre,  but  the  quality  A  No.  1.  Oats 
and  rye,  hardly  up  to  the  average.    But  the  whole  at  prices  corresponding  to  the 
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Bhort  crop.  Our  acreage  for  cultivation  is  continually  increasingi  as  a  resalt  of 
the  universal  system  of  drainage  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  progressive  farm- 
ers of  our  county,  and  enforced  through  the  courts  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Our  farmers  vie  with  each  other  in  the  quality  and  breed  of  all  kinds  of 
stock,  and  the  stock  of  Tipton  County  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
county  in  the  State.  In  fact  the  agricultural  prospects  of  our  county  are  flatter- 
ing, also,  in  a  financial  way,  and  as  year  after  year  passes  our  farmers  are  steadily 
reducing  the  amount  of  indebtedness  contracted  in  improving  their  farms.    ' 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  a  detailed  report.  Promise  better  in 
the  future. 

TIFPBCAirOE    GOUNTT. 

We  expect  to  hold  our  25th  Annual  Fair  next  year.  The  wheat  crop  of  this 
county  in  1890  was  very  light.  An  average  acreage  has  been  sown  this  fall,  and 
the  condition  of  the  growing  wheat  is  unusually  fine  and  promising.  Oats  crop 
was  very  light,  but  pr.ice  paid  was  good,  37  to  40  cents.  Com  crop  is  unusually 
large,  running  50  to  100  bushels  per  acre.  Price  paid  is  from  47  to  50  cents  per 
bushel,  ear  corn. 

a 

VIOO    COUNTY. 

The  Vigo  County  Fair  for  1890  was  a  great  and  successful  exhibition,  surpass- 
ing all  preceding  years  in  gate  receipts,  entry  fees  and  exhibits.  All  departments, 
all  stables,  bams,  pens  and  coops  were  filled,  single  expert  judges  were  employed 
in  the  live  stock  departments  with  satisfactory  results  to  both  exhibitors  and  the 
Society. 

An  important  feature  of  this  Fair  was  the  combination  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Indiana  Trotting  and  Pacing  Horse  Breeders'  Association  with  our  own. 
The  necessity  of  advertising  extensively  the  stake  and  other  races  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Trotting  and  Pacing  Horse  Breeders'  Association,  in  addition  to 
our  usual  free  use  of  printers'  ink,  gave  great  prominence  to  the  speed  ring  and 
especially  to  the  Breeders'  races,    f fine  out  of  fourteen  races  were  stake  races. 

The  large  gathering  of  finely-bred  colts  and  fillies  was  certainly  neither  the 
least  interesting  or  valuable  incident  of  the  Fair.  The  stakes  and  money  added  by 
this  Society  made  $2,900  for  division  among  the  winners. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  public,  which  contributes  the  gate-money,  takes 
great  interest  in  the  races  and  special  attractions  of  Fairs.  During  the  afternoons, 
while  the  races  and  attractions  were  in  progress,  a  dense  crowd  filled  the  amphi- 
theatre and  lined  the  fences  along  the  track  until  the  last  heat  was  finished.  At 
the  same  time  the  halls  were  constantly  filled  with  sight-seers. 

It  will  be  profitable  to  treat  the  exhibits  in  the  halls,  especially  all  lines  of 
women's  work  and  art,  as  attractions,  to  be  so  arranged  and  advertised,  and  to 
arrange  the  premium  list  with  a  view  to  securing  interesting  exhibits  and  to 
develop  excitement  in  various  lines  of  entries. 
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The  BatiBfactorj  close  of  our  best  Fair  was  followed  by  a  fire,  which  burned  all 
the  cattle  barus  and  many  of  the  stalls,  valued  at  $6,000,  but  fairly  insured.  The 
stables  have  been  already  replaced  by  finer  buildings.  A  pretty  dwelling  has  been 
built  for  the  keeper  of  the  grounds,  and  during  this  year  the  barns  will  be  rebuilt. 
A  great  amphitheatre  to  seat  5,'000  people  will  replace  the  present  building,  of  1,800 
capacity,  before  the  next  F|iir. 

The  year  1890  was  not  one  of  much  prosperity  to  the  farmers  of  Vigo  County, 
who  suffered  from  the  efiects  of  a  spring  freeze,  summer  drought  and  insect  ravages. 

A  large  acreage  of  wheat,  equal  to,  or  more  than  an  average,  was  sowed,  but 
there  was  a  severe  freeze  in  March  and  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  wheat  was  plpwed 
up  and  other  grain  planted.  From  this  and  the  deterioration  of  the  wheat  grown, 
the  yield  fell  to  65  per  cent.  Wheat  marketed  early  was  inferior  and  largely 
mixed  with  cheat)  often  as  much  as  ten  pounds  to  the  bushel ;  later  in  season  the 
quality  graded  No.  2.  The  mills  of  Terre  Haute  consume  about  2,000,000  bushels 
annually,  to  which  this  county  can  contribute  only  a  fraction.  The  millers  report 
buying  increased  amounts  of  Poole  wheat,  which  they  consider  good;  some  of 
Hicks'  wheat,  which  is  not  so  good,  as  it  makes  a  yellow  flour.  There  were  small 
offerings  of  Fulcaster  wheat,  grown  in  Sullivan  County  principally ;  it  is  a  good 
milling  wheat  and  one  of  the  millers  has  distributed  a  car  load  for  seed. 

The  much-tried  farmera  were  next  caught  by  the  drought  and  were  able  to 
secure  only  about  a  two-third  crop  of  corn  of  fair  quality.  The, enormous  con- 
sumption of  corn  by  the  Terre  Haute  distillery,  which  is  the  lai^gest  in  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  hominy  mills,  which  include  the  most  extensive  in  the  country, 
makes  this  point  a  great  market  for  mixed  and  white  com.  It  is  probable  that 
two-thirds  of  the  corn  acreage  of  the  county  is  devoted  to  white  hominy  corn. 

An  increased  acreage  of  oats  was  sown,  but  the  crop  was  a  failure,  principally 
due  to  the  ravages  of  the  green  Aphis. 

The  hay  crop  was  of  fine  quality  and  one  of  the  largest  for  several  years. 

Irish  potatoes  shared  in  the  general  failure  and  may  be  set  down  as  a  one-fifth 
crop.  There  was  a  much  better  yield  of  sweet  potatoes,  for  which  this  county  is 
noted. 

Fruit  showed  a  very  poor  result.  The  small  fruits  did  fairly  well.  Grapes 
are  cultivated  to  a  small  extent.  There  are  a  few  cultivators  of  the  grape  for 
wine-making.  One  grower  ships  very  superior  wine.  He  cultivates  successfully  a 
white  African  grape  of  hb  own  importation. 

Vigo  County  is  especially  adapted  to  market-gardening.  The  shipments  to 
other  markets,  especially  Chicago,  are  very  large.  ''Terre  Haute"  melons,  toma- 
toes and  other  garden  produce  in  this  county  have  an  established  reputation  which 
has  made  thfs  county,  for  the  present,  the  best  garden-market  in  the  State. 

The  live-stock  interests  of  the  county  are  somewhat  depressed.  There  are  but 
few  breeders  of  fine  cattle,  but  an  increase  is  noticed.  There  is  a  gradual  increase 
of  capital  invested  in  horses,  and  a  great  development  in  the  light-harness  interest. 
The  establishment  here  of  important  breeding-farms  has  led  already  to  great 
results,  which  are  secure  and  only  the  forerunners  of  a  vast  business. 

The  report  on  roads  for  this  county  is  not  one  to  boast  of.  We  have  1,400 
miles  of  roads,  of  which  not  over  100  miles  are  graveled. 
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Very  peniBtent  efforts  and  a  steady,  jadicioas  expenditure  of  money  have  been 
made  to  tap  that  supply  of  oil  and  gas  which  benefits  so  many  Indiana  counties. 
Two  profitable  oil  wells  are  flowing  in  Terre,  Haute  and  wells  are  still  being  drilled 
in  search  of  other  veins.  The  necessity  of  keeping  up  with  the  procession,  gas  or 
no  gas,  has  led  to  the  establishment  in  this  county  of  a  very  successful  system  for 
the  manufacture  of  fuel-gas,  which  is  sold  to  small  consumers  at  35  cents  a  thou- 
sand feet  The  ordinary  illuminating  gas  is  also  supplied  at  35  cents,  a  rate  which 
is  below  that  of  any  point  in  the  country. 

This  county  has  entered  heartily  into  the  very  judicious  and  beneficent  Insti- 
tute work,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Purdue  University,  and  it  hopes  to 
maintain  the  interest  hereafter. 


WABASH  COXTNTY. 

Our  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Fair  began  September  23  and  closed  Saturday, 
September  27.  Notwithstanding  the  unpropitious  weather,  the  attendance  was 
larger  than  ajt  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  All  departments  were 
filled,  and  the  display  was  very  fine. 

The  greatest  interest  was  shown  by  our  farmers  in  sheep  and  hogs,  and  a  finer 
collection  of  both  would  be  hard  to  find,  even  in  the  oldest  counties  of  the  State. 
Our  450  horse  and  cattle  stalls  were  all  filled.  The  show  of  draft  and  driving 
horses  surpassed  that  of  any  of  our  previous  Fairs.  Fine  herds  of  dairy  cattle, 
consisting  of  Jerseys,  Holsteins  and  Herefords,  were  on  exhibition.  Also,  beef  cat- 
tle, consisting  of  Shorthorns  and  Polled  Angus.  The  Speed  Department  was  well 
represented.    All  races  were  filled,  and  all  horses  driven  to  win. 

The  interest  manifested  in  the  success  of  our  Society  was  apparent  on  every 
hand,  and  we  therefore  conclude  that  the  Fair  of  1891  will  surpass  all  others. 

All  premiums  were  paid  in  full,  and  a  balance  left  in  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer. 

WARREN   COUNTY. 

The  financial  report  shows  the  Association  in  debt  about  two  hundred  dollars, 
which  was  principally  caused  by  making  some  necessary  repairs  on  the  buildings 
and  premises.  The  Fair  passed  off  quite  nicely,  except  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day it  rained,  causing  a  much  smaller  attendance  than  would  otherwise  have  been. 
The  show  this  year  was  good  in  all  departments,  especially  good  in  the  horse  and 
swine  departments.  In  those  classes  it  was  the  best  we  have  ever  shown,  taking  the 
grade  and  number  of  entries  both  in  consideration.  The  showing  in  the  other 
classes  was  good,  and  in  fact  the  whole  show  was  splendid.  The  Association  spent 
quite  a  good  deal  of  time  and  money  this  year  in  improving  their  already  beauti- 
ful grounds,  and  have  them  in  first-class  condition. 

The  attendance  was  very  good,  considering  the  unpleasant  weather;  about  the 
usual  number  were  in  attendance  as  it  was.  The  crops  were  fair  and  early  har- 
vested, and  everybody  seems  satisfied. 
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WABBIOK  COUNTY. 

The  Thirtj'Second  Annaal  Fair  of  the  Agricultural  Amociation  was  held  at 
the  Fair  Grounda,  at  Boonyille,  October  6  to  11.  The  weather  was  all  that  could 
be  asked  for. 

The  attendance  was  beyond  expectation ;  the  exhibit  in  all  classes  better  than 
for  seyeral  years  oefore.  A  greater  per  cent,  of  standard  bred  stock  was  exhibited 
than  ever  before. 

AH  premiums  w€>re  paid  in  full,  with  a  handsome  profit  left  in  the  treasury. 
No  gamblingi  no  liquor  privileges,  which  alone  insured  success. 

Warrick  is  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  counties  in  the  State.  The  coal 
fieldfl  are  inexhaustible,  and  beds  of  fire-clay  have  been  discovered  4}  feet  thick. 

The  interest  manifested  among  stock  men  prove  the  Agricultural  Association 
to  be  the  vital  organ  which  breathes  the  breath  of  life  into  the  breeding  interests 
of  the  county. 

Most  crops  hardly  an  average.  Wheat  and  potatoes  good.  The-  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  fruits  of  which  are  many  fold. 

The  Society  is  established  on  a  firm  financial  basis,  and  every  indication  for 
1891  flattering. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

The  Washington  County  Fair  Association  held  its  Second  Annual  Fair  the 
first  week  in  September,  1890.  The  grounds  are  less  than  one-half  mile  from  Sa- 
lem, and  naturally  adapted  to  the  purpose,  having  ample  shade  and  water. 

^The  entiies  in  every  department  were  entirely  satisfactory.  The  Association 
has  excellent  buildings,  including,  besides  a  very  large  Agricultural  Hall,  offices 
for  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  a  large  boarding  house,  numerous  pens  and  sheds 
for  stock,  besides  over  two  hundred  stalls  for  horses.  The  Fair  just  closed  sur- 
passed all  former  exhibitions  in  display,  attendance  and  receipts. 

In  the  Horse  Department  nearly  all  the  improved  breeds  were  represented,  and 
far  surpassed  any  previous  display  in  this  county. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  especially  fine,  comprising  Alderneys,  Jerseys,  Short- 
horns, Herefords,  etc.,  the  specimens  of  each  breed  being  animals  of  merit 

The  display  of  sheep  was  better  than  heretofore,  the  long  and  middle  wools 
being  well  represented. 

The  swine  exhibition  was  ahead  of  former  years,  the  larger  breeds  leading  in 
numbers. 

The  poultry  show  was  "  simply  enormous,"  there  being  over  two  hundred  en- 
tries, all  the  standard  varieties  being  on  exhibition.  It  required  a  shed  100x30 
feet  to  accommodate  thb  department.  It  was  one  of  the  centers  of  attraction,  and 
the  premiums,  which  were  large,  were  hotly  contested.  This  department  was  en- 
tirely the  product  of  our  own  county.  Many  of  the  coops  were  subsequently  sent 
to  the  State  Fair,  and  invariably  captured  the  ribbons. 
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On  aoconnt  of  the  dry  weather  many  of  the  agricaltural  products  were  not  as 
large  and  fine  a8  in  former  years,  yet  the  large  hall  was  well  stored  with  meritori- 
ons  specimens. 

Of  machinery,  implements,  tools,  vehicles  and  mechanics'  work  of  all  kinds, 
there  was  an  anusual  abundance  of  the  very  best 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  of  the  Ladies'  Department.  The  calinaxy  prepara- 
tions and  needle  and  fancy  work  excelled  all  other  departments,  and  the  contest 
for  premiums  "  waxed  warm." 

The  Speed  Department  was  no  *' set-up''  affair  and  was  satisfactory,  being 
hotly  contested.  Offering,  as  we  do,  large  premiums,  brings  .good  horses  from 
adjoining  counties  and  States,  and  all  left  well  pleased  with  the  treatment  they 
received,  signifying  their  intention  to  return  next  year. 

The  Association  excludes  all  games  of  chance  of  every  character. 

All  our  improvements  are  of  a  permanent  character,  and  we  claim  to  have 
one  of  the  best  improved  and  most  beautiful  Fair  grounds  in  the  State. 

Our  farmers  are  alive  to  improvement,  and  well  up  with,  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  Stock  raising  is  attracting  their  attention,  and  a  specialty  is  made  in  im- 
provement. What  we  need  at  this  time  is  another  railroad  from  the  north  and 
northeast  We  have  as  fine  stone  as  there  is  in  the  State — the  quarry  is  lees  than 
one  mile  from  Salem.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  invested,  and  over  200  men 
kept  constantly  employed.  We  enter  upon  the  year  1891  with  increased  hopes,  be- 
lieving they  will  be  realized. 

• 

WAYNE  COUNTY. 

Our  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Saturday  of  each  month,  usually  at  the 
residence  of  members  or  friends  of  the  Society.  Those  occurring  during  the  winter 
months  are  held  in  the  Richmond  City  Building,  those  of  spring  and  fall,  at  ci^ 
residences,  while  those  of  summer  are  out-door,  all-day  meetings,  where  larger 
tables  are  prepared  for  the  display  of  the  fruits  of  the  orchard  and  garden,  and  for 
spreading  the  dinners  or  suppers,  which  are  publicly  partaken  of  and  enjoyed  by 
not  only  members,  but  friends  and  visitors  of  the  Society. 

The  displays  made  at  our  meetings  have  been  numerous,  interesting  and  cred- 
itable; consisting  of  various  agricultural  and  horticultural  products,  and  shown 
in  their  season,  being  usually  the  choicest  specimens  grown  by  the  exhibitor;  also, 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  articles  have  been  placed  on  our  tables  during  the 
year. 

At  the  September  and  November  meetings  premiums  were  given  respectively 
for  exhibits  of  grapes  and  chrysanthemums  being  grown  and  exhibited  chiefly  by 
members  of  the  Society. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Wayne  County  Fair  thi(«  season, 
but  buildings  were  not  completed  in  time  to  make  displays  of  our  products,  and 
the  project  was  abandoned. 

For  several  years  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department  has  been  sending 
us  seeds  of  various  kinds,  which  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  committees  for 
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distribntioD,  and  to  collect  data  relative  to  reaults  of  testing  the  same.  These  re- 
ports are  given  when  opportunity  permits.  Some  very  promising  varieties  have 
been  grown  and  are  distributed  among  the  members  generally. 

As  heretofore,  essayists  have  given  ns  excellent  itddressee,  treating  chiefly  some 
rural  subject,  analyzing  to  a  great  degree  the  attributes  pertaining  to  successful 
individual  labor  in  agricultural  or  horticultural  fieldp. 

We  have  suffered  a  loss  during  the  past  year  by  deaths  and  removals  of  some 
of  our  most  active  members,  yet  there  is  to  be  found  in  our  midst  practical  farmers, 
good  gardeners,  successful  fruit  growers  and  lovers  of  flowers,  and  the  members  of 
the  respective  standing  committees  are  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  pursuits  and 
inclinations  of  the  individuals. 


OBNITHOLOQT. 

The  migratory  movements  during  the  past  year  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
North  American  species  of  birds  common  to  this  district  have  been  relatively  the 
same.  From  observations  there  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number 
of  English  sparrows,  and  a  slight  one  in  favor  of  the  crow,  while  there  is  an  appa- 
rent decrease  in  the  number  of  robins,  field  larks  and  "  red-heads.'' 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  destruction  of  some  of  our  finer  foliaged 
species  by  urchins,  who,  it  is  believed,  sell  them  to  milliners.  Too  many  nests  are 
robbed  under  the  pretense  or  erase  to  secure  a  collection  of  birds'  eggs,  by  boys 
and  young  men,  who  scour  thicket,  field  and  grove  in  search  of  these  "hidden  treas- 
ures." More  effective  laws  should  be  enacted  to  obviate  these  evils,  and  our  homes 
would  be  made  more  cheerful  by  their  songs,  and  our  baskets  better  filled  from 
their  efforts  in  checking  the  ravages  of  destructive  insect  pests. 


£NTOMOLOOT. 

The  entomologist  is  aware  of  the  progress  made  in  this  branch  of  science  by 
co-workers  throughout  our  commonwealth.  Insects  both  new  and  interesting  are 
being  profitably  studied,  while  new  discoveries  of  economic  value  are  being  made 
with  longer  known  and  more  closely  studied  species. 

The  rose-worm  and  slug  continue  to  annoy  the  florist ;  the  cabbage  and  onion 
worms,  and  the  potato  and  cucumber  beetles  worry  the  gardener;  the  currant 
worm,  codling  moth,  curculio  and  strawberry  saw-fly  claim  much  of  the  fruit- 
grower's time;  while  the  cut,  grub  and  boll  worms  destroy  the  farmer's  grain,  and 
the  oz-warble  and  bot-flies  harass  his  stock. 

Experiments  with  spraying  fruit  trees  have  been  conducted  by  some  of  our 
members  with  good  results,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  more  generally  used  hereafter. 
Applications  of  different  substances  to  check  the  ravages  of  other  insects  have 
also  been  made  with  unsatisfactory  results.  A  more  general  fight  on  insect  life 
will  be  necessary,  avoiding,  however,  any  debris  that  may  be  used  by  them  in 
which  to  breed  or  hibernate. 
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FRUIT. 

Apples, — It  can  not  be  said  we  were  blessed  this  year  in  basket  and  in  store. 
The  f raits  of  the  orchard  were  few  and  of  a  second  grade,  as  the  insects  that  prey 
on  these  fruits  have  their  share  regardless  of  that  of  the  grower.  The  promise  for 
an  abundant  crop  was  good  early  last  spring,  but  at  th«  time  when  warm  and  dry 
winds  were  needed,  a  destructive  storm  of  wind  and  rain  from  the  northeast  beat 
the  bloom  to  the  ground ;  this,  followed  by  several  severe  frosts,  virtually  destroyed 
all  hopes  for  a  fruit  crop  on  early  blooming  varieties.  The  Haglo  being  a  later 
bloomer,  escaped  with  half  a  crop.  It  is  possible  that  fruit  trees  in  sheltered  loca- 
tions, and  where  insects  were  kept  in  check,  fared  better,  but  this  county  did  not 
produce  ten  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop  the  past  year.  Gk>od  salable  fruit  ranging 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel. 

Fruit  growers  had  a  fine  opportunity  during  last  summer's  drouth  to  apply 
manure  to  their  orchards,  the  early  fall  rains  following  disseminating  the  manure 
through  the  soil,  better  enabling  the  trees  to  mature  a  larger  crop  of  fruit  next 
year,  which  we  trust  will  meet  our  expectation. 

Pears. — The  pear  yield  the  past  year  w&s  but  half  a  crop,  yet  far  more  abund- 
ant than  the  apple.  The  later  blooming  varieties  suffered  less,  hence  the  most 
prolific. 

Plums  and  Cherries. — These  fruits  have  been  an  uncertain  crop,  due  to  the 
rot  and  the  destructive  pest,  curculio.  The  blue  varieties  of  plums  and  early  May 
cherries  seem  to  be  the  most  successfully  grown. 

Berries. — Berries  generally  were  not  very  plentiful  and  of  medium  siae, 
owing  to  the  severe  drouth.    Strawberries  were  about  three-fourths  of  a  crop. 

Qrapes, — The  only  full  crop  of  any  of  our  varieties  of  fruit.  Every  vine  was 
more  or  less  laden  with  fine,  luscious  fruit.  The  grape  rot  became  alarmingly 
prevalent  in  the  summer,  but  our  fears  were  allayed  as  it  gradually  disappeared, 
until  we  were  rejoiced  to  see  such  perfect  bunches. 

At  our  September  grape  Fair,  our  tables  were  laden  with  as  fine,  large  and 
choice  bunches  of  grapes  as  ever  decked  those  of  any  Fair  in  Eastern  Indiana,  and 
is  said  to  have  surpassed  our  State  Fair's  exhibit.  The  total  number  of  plates  waa 
119,  many  of  which  contained  no  lees  than  six  bunches.  The  variations  in  color, 
size  and  beauty  of  so  many  varieties  produced  a  pleasing  effect,  which  was  height- 
ened by  being  permitted  to  partake  of  such  luscious  fruit  after  the  awards  were 
given.  Among  the  varieties  exhibited  the  Niagara,  grown  by  Joseph  M.  Baylies, 
was  the  finest,  receiving  first  premium.  Hiram  Sulzer  exhibited  the  largest  num- 
ber of  varieties,  being  twenty-four,  of  his  own  growing.  Others,  however,  exhib- 
ited as  many  as  fourteen,  sixteen  and  twenty  varieties. 

An  unusually  warm  and  open  winter  caused  the  spring  flowers  to  bloom  much 
earlier  than  usual.  Tulip,  hyacinth,  crocuses  and  other  early  flowers  were  fine, 
but  shrubs  and  lawn  plants  were  so  far  advanced  that  a  freeze  in  March  materially 
injured  the  beauty  of  their  bloom. 

The  spring  months  were  cold  and  rainy,  which  was  unfavorable  to  the  seed 
Bown  in  the  open  ground  and  to  the  growth  of  plants.    The  summer  months  were 
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hot  and  dry,  henoe  our  sapplj  of  summer  flowers  was  not  abundant.  Timely  rains 
brought  forward  the  aatumn  flowers,  until  they  were  the  finest  of  the  year. 

The  frost  fell  late,  and  chrysanthemums,  China  asters  and  dahlias  were  ex- 
ceptionally fine,  while  geraniums,  begonias  and  many  summer  flowers  revived 
and  bloomed  under  the  influence  of  sunphine  and  rain. 

Of  the  flower  seeds  received  from  the  Agricultural  Department,  70  packages 
were  distributed  among  members  of  the  Society.  Reports  show  that  the  seed  germ- 
inated well,  but  the  drouth  in  many  instances  was  unfavorable  to  full  develop- 
ment Some  reports  were  quite  flattering,  notably  those  of  pinks,  pansies  and 
mignonette. 


AOBICULTUBAL. 

The  past  season  has  not  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  agriculturist.  His 
bams  and  storehouses  are  but  poorly  filled  with  farm  products  other  than  hay. 
This  crop  was  an  abundant  one,  the  grass  having  been  preserved  in  fine  condition. 
For  several  years  past  grain  and  milling  have  not  been  so  high  priced,  so  the 
stockman  must  feed  judiciously,  using  as  far  as  possible  hay  and  fodder. 

The  uncommonly  open  winter,  followed  by  a  severe  March,  resulted  in  a  poor 
wheat  crop.  The  severe  dry  summer  cut  our  com  and  oat  crops  to  less  than  half» 
besides  seriously  injuring  our  pastures.  The  early  fail  rains  resuscitating  the 
grass,  stock  will,  after  all,  go  into  winter  quarters  in  fair  condition. 

Clover  seed  sown  last  spring  stood  the  drouth  generally,  and  is  now  fiourish- 
ing.  Wheat  is  doing  splendidly,  but  earlier  sown  fields. are  making  a  ranker 
growth  than  is  desirable. 

Live  stock  in  general  is  doing  fairly,  but  with  scarcity  of  grain  and  low-priced 
stock,  the  farmer  is  placed  in  a  dilemma.  But  he  has  been  compelled  to  believe 
that  while,  during  the  past  few  years  his  financial  wealth  has  been  but  slightly 
augmented,  he  has  added  greatly  to  his  storehouse  of  knowledge,  better  enabling 
him  to  contend  with  opposing  forces  in  the  future. 


VXGXTABLES. 

The  vegetable  crop  the  past  season  was  a  light  one,  due  principally  to  the 
backward  spring  and  the  dry  summer.  The  Irish  potato  crop  was  relatively  a 
failure,  while  sweet  potatoes  were  excellent;  both,  however,  commanding  good 
prices.  Turnips  and  late  cabbages  were  fine.  Beets,  radishes  and  onions  did  rea- 
sonably well.  Tomatoes  did  poorly,  ripening  too  late.  Seeds  generally  germina- 
ted well,  but  the  drouth  during  the  summer  months  seriously  affected  their  proper 
development,  and  a  Very  small  amount  of  typical  specimens  were  obtained. 
Market  gardeners  experienced  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  products,  and  at 
fair  prices. 
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WAYNK  COUNTY. 

The  Wayiiie  County  Fair  Association  held  its  First  Annual  Fair  on  grrounds 
adjoining  Hagerstown,  August  19  to  23. 

Though  a  heavj  rain  fell  Thursday,  the  weather  was  favorable  on  other  days, 
and  the  aggregate  attendance  was  far  beyond  what  was  expected.  Though,  strictly 
speaking,  this  is  the  first  county  Fair  for  Wayne  in  years,  a  li?ely  interest  was 
manifested  in  every  department^  and  the  exhibits  in  point  of  merit,  variety  and 
numbers  elicited  much  favorable  comment.  The  grounds,  comprising  fifty  acres 
of  sparse  woodland  of  the  most  desirable  character  for  the  purpose,  border  on  the 
corporate  limits  of  Hagerstown,  and  within  four  minutes  walk  of  the  business 
portion  of  the  town.  A  tine  stream  of  water  touches  the  western  border  the  entire 
length  of  the  grounds,  while  several  fine  springs  are  to  be  found  in  the  eastern 
portion. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a  fine  stock  bam,  an  amphitheatre,  commodious  and 
of  modem  build ;  a  floral  hall,  vegetable  hall,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
stalls,  all  shingle  roof. 

No  finer  race  course  could  be  found  than  these  grounds  afford.  It  is  specially 
fenced  for  the  safety  of  drivers,  its  soil  can  not  be  excelled,  is  built  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  association  rules,  and  is  a  half  mile  to  the  inch.  These  excellent 
appointments,  with  the  special  accommodations  extended  by  the  Pan-Handle  and 
Big  Four  Bailroads,  contributed  to  the  pronounced  success  of  our  first  Fair. 

The  exhibits  in  every  branch  of  the  live  stock  department  were  fine.  The 
fioral  hall  was  not  nearly  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  large  display,  which 
was  extremely  beautiful  and  came  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  display  in  the  vegetable  department  was  only  fair,  the  specimens,  owing 
to  dry  weather,  not  being  fine. 

The  speed  program  was  excellent,  and  the  pace  in  2:20  and  the  trot  in  2:26 
speak  volumes  for  a  track  built  less  than  six  months  previous. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  a  very  satisfactory  one  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Wheat,  which  had  a  fine  start,  was  greatly  injured  by  the  late  freezing  and  made 
but  half  the  usual  crop.    Many  acres  were  plowed  up. 

The  season  throughout  was  a  bad  one  for  com,  and  the  yield  was  not  to  ex- 
ceed half  a  crop.  Spring  was  unseasonable  and  wet,  the  grub-wozm  played  havoc, 
and  later  the  drouth  almost  destroyed  the  crop.  The  low  lands  produced  fairly, 
but  much  of  the  com  is  of  inferior  quality. 

The  oat  crop  was  light. 

Barley  is  little  raised  in  this  county,  but  the  little  sown  produced  fairly  well. 

The  potato  yield,  usually  large  here,  was  light,  as  a  result  of  the  long-oontin- 
ued  dry  weather. 

Stock  raising,  always  receiving  great  attention  here,  is  growing  as  an  indus- 
try. It  seems  to  be  an  ambition  to  secure  good  breeds  in  sheep  and  cattle  espe- 
cially. The  low  prices  of  cattle  have  not  as  yet  affected  the  interest  shown  in  this 
branch  of  stock  raising.  Many  hogs  have  died  of  cholei^a.  Some  estimate  that 
forty  per  cent,  died  during  the  season  from  this  scourge. 
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Manafactaring  interests  are  in  a  healthy  condition  generally. 

Natural  gas  has  been  prospected  for  in  every  part  of  the  county.  It  has  been 
found  only  at  Hagerstown,  where  the  welts  produce  a  fine  quality  of  gas  for  both 
light  and  fuel  in  paying  quantities. 

ARCADIA   DI8TBI0T. 

Our  Association  held  its  Fifth  AnnualFair  August  25  to  29.  We  had  fair 
weather  after  the  second  day,  but  some  of  the  departments  were  not  as  well  filled 
as  they  should  have  been.  The  horse  department  was  good,  and  the  display  of 
poultry  was  also  fine. 

If  some  of  our  farmers  would  take  as  much  interest  in  the  Fair  as  some  of 
our  enterprising  ladies,  I  am  sure  all  departmento  would  be  well  filled.  We  offered 
some  special  attractions,  which  were  enjoyed  by  those  who  were  present. 

Thb  is  a  splendid  agricultural  district,  but  in  some  localities  wheat  was  al- 
most a  failure.  The  com  crop  in  this  yioinity  was  greatly  damaged  by  drought. 
Hay  is  above  an  average,  and  put  up  in  good  condition.  Oats  below  an  average. 
The  acreage  pf  wheat  sown  is  greater,  I  think,  than  for  1889. 

There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  among  the  better  class  of  farmers  for  the  im-  < 
provement  of  their  farms  and  stock.    We  know  of  no  other  locality  in  the  State 
where  the  farms  have  more  substantial  buildings,  and  a  great  many  of  our  farmers 
are  enjoying  the  luxury  of  natural  gas. 

BKBBCKN    DISTRICT. 

The  Bremen  Agricultural  Society  held  ito  Second  Annual  Fair  on  its  com- 
modious grounds,  one-half  mile  south  of  Bremen,  September  30  to  October  3. 
The  weather  during  Fair  week  was  pleasant,  and,  as  a  result,  we  had  a  very  large 
attendance  and  a  splendid  line  of  exhibits. 

The  Society's  grounds  contain  twenty  acres,  and  in  addition  a  grove  is  leased 
for  five  years.  The  Fair  buildings  are  commodious,  and  especially  designed  to 
display  the  exhibits  to  the  very  best  advantage.  They  consist  of  a  Floral  Hall 
sixty  by  sixty  feet.  Agricultural  Hall  twenty  by  sixty  feet.  Poultry  Hall  twenty 
by  forty  feet,  and  Amphitheatre  twenty-six  by  seventy  feet,  with  basement,  all  of 
which  are  substantially  built  and  arranged  conveniently  as  to  location,  and  artis- 
tic in  design.  The  stall  capacity,  two  hundred  animals,  will  be  enlarged  in  the 
future. 

The  exhibits  in  all  departmente,  except  poultry,  were  good,  and  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Society.  As  this  b  our  second  Fair  only,  yet 
the  good  effects  thereof  are  already  being  made  apparent.  Many  farmers  are  be- 
ginning to  improve  their  stock,  and  pay  more  attention  to  the  breeding  of  thor- 
oughbxeds  than  before  the  organization  of  the  Fair.  Thb  improvement  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  cattle  and  hogs.  Of  the  former,  Shorthorns  and  Jerseys  are 
mostly  in  favor,  while  the  Berkshire  and  Poland  China  take  the  lead  among  the 
latter. 
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Gonsidering  the  severe  drouth  daring  July  and  August,  the  display  of  farm 
products  was  fine,  most  conspicuous  of  which  being  wheat ;  no  less  than  eleven  va- 
rieties being  represented,  and  which  tested  from  61}  to  68}  pounds  per  bushel.  The 
several  classes  in  the  Ladies'  Department  were  well  filled,  and  many  were  the  en- 
comiums offered  bj  visitors,  both  as  regards  the  designs  and  tasteful  arrangementa 
of  the  various  articles  in  the  Hall.  The  Society  owes  its  past  suooess  largely  to 
the  interest  taken  by  the  ladies  of  this  community,  and  trusts  that  they  will  con- 
tinue their  good  work  in  the  future. 

•The  one-half  mile  track  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  races,  including  run- 
ning, trotting  and  pacing,  were  exceptionally  good  and  were  appreciated  by  ail  ' 
who  witnessed  them. 

The  Society  membership  is  eighty-three,  with  a  subscribed  and  paid  up  capital 
of  $5,000,  no  indebtedness  and  encouraging  prospects  for  the  future. 

Our  citizens  are  aliv^  to  the  benefits  accruing  to  them  from  a  well  regulated 
Fair  and  are  giving  their  willing  support,  which  the  management  so  justly  de- 
serves. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  undulating,  and  is  drained,  either  by  the  St 
Joseph  into  Lake  Michigan  or  by  the  Yellow  River  into  the  Kankakee.  The  soil 
north  and  east  is  either  sandy  or  a  black  loam,  while  on  the  west  we  border  on 
the  great  Kankakee  Marsh;  in  the  last  named  the  soil  is  either  of  a  murky  or 
marshy  nature,  and  this,  by  proper  drainage,  can  be  converted  into  the  best  stock 
farms ;  large  ditches  are  now  under  contract,  and  when  completed  will  drain  the 
water  into  Yellow  Biver,  giving  outlet  for  collateral  drainage  and  thus  converting 
a  seeming  waste  into  a  veritable  Eden. 

The  public  highways  are  not  what  they  could  be,  but  the  demand  of  the 
people  is  that  they  be  graveled,  and  as  the  term  of  office  of  Township  Trustee  is 
longer  than  formerly,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  work  roo^  advantageously,  a 
vast  improvement  is  expected  in  this  direction.  The  main  obstacle  in  the  way  to 
gravel  the  roads,  is  the  scarcity  of  good  gravel,  which,  in  some  instances,  must  be 
drawn  six  miles. 

The  crops  in  northeastern  Marshall  and  adjoining  counties  were  well  up  to 
the  average ;  wheat,  especially,  was  good,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  averaging 
about  18  bushels  per  acre ;  hay,  both  clover  and  timothy,  was  good,  and  yielded 
two  tons  per  acre ;  on  account  of  the  severe  drouth  during  July  and  August,  com, 
oats  and  potatoes  were  a  partial  failure ;  the  first  two  averaging  about  22  bushels 
per  acre,  while  potatoes  yielded  50  bushels  per  acre;  clover  seed  was  fair  and 
yielded  two  bushels  per  acre,  but  with  decreased  acreage;  much  intended  for  seed 
had  to  be  pastured  on  account  of  the  drouth ;  fruit,  excepting  cherries  and  straw- 
berries, was  an  entire  failure.  Farmers  are  paying  more  attention  the  last  few 
years  than  formerly,  to  dairy  farming,  principally  to  making  of  cream  and  selling 
the  same  to  the  creameries;  poultry  raising  receives  some  attention,  yet  this  in- 
dustry is  in  its  infancy  and  needs  encouragement. 

Considerable  interest  is  manifested  in  the  coming  '^  Farmers'  Institute,''  and,  if 
properly  conducted,  will  bring  rich  results  to  the  community. 
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BBIDOVrON  UNION. 

The  Societj  held  its  Twentj-ninth  Annaal  Fair  at  Bridgeton,  from  Aagust 
11  to  ]6.  The  Fair  was  quite  an  improTement  on  any  of  the  preyioas  Fairs  for 
some  years.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  patrons  of  the  Society,  the  managers 
have  been  enabled  to  build  all  of  their  stalls  new  and  one  large  bam  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  stock.  They  have  made  a  regulation  time  track  as  good  as  any 
half-mile  track  in  Western  Indiana.  Our  grounds  are  enlarged  till  we  have 
ample  room  to  accommodate  all  visitors  and  exhibitors.  The' show  in  all  the 
stock  classes  was  very  good,  notably  so  in  horses,  probably  the  finest  display  of 
general  purpose  and  light  harness  horses  that  were  ever  on  the  grounds,  light 
harness  leading.  There  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  last  few  years ;  heavy 
draft  is  now  third,  where  a  few  years  ago  tbey  were  far  in  the  lead.  We  have 
some  very  fine  roadsters  in  the  bounds  of  the  district.  Gattie  department  not  as 
full  as  it  ovLght  to  have  been.    Good  representations  of  the  Shorthorn  breed. 

One  reason  for  the  small  show  of  cattle  at  our  Fair  is  the  distance  of  our 
grounds  from  any  railroad.  We  have  a  prospect  of  one  railroad,  if  not  twp,  by 
the  time  of  our  next  Fair ;  the  grading  for  one,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  is  nearly 
all  done  from  Garlon,  a  point  on  one  of  the  lines  on  the  Big  4  to  Bridgeton,  to  run 
to  Bainbridge,  the  other  the  Midland.  The  hog  and  sheep  departments  were  well 
represented,  also  the  poultry  department.  Fine  Art  Hall,  an  advance  of  fifty  per 
cent,  in  quality  of  articles  over  the  previous  year.  The  weather  fine  and  attendance 
reasonably  good.    The  outlook  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  is  encouraging. 

The  agricultural  interest  of  the  district  is  improving  and  keeping  up  with  the 
times.  The  crops,  with  the  exception  of  timothy  and  clover,  not  an  average.  The 
corn  crop,  except  on  bottom  land  and  some  favored  localities,  was  light.  'Wheat 
in  some  localities  almost  -a  failure.  Oats,  the  nearest  a  failure  for  years.  Timothy 
a  fair  average  crop.  Clover  the  same.  Fruit  crop  light,  almost  a  failure,  except 
•mall  fruit. 

Manufacturing  and  mining  interests  in  good,  healthy  condition,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  new  coal  mines  being  opened  and  developed  within  the  last  year,  and  a 
large  amount  of  coal  lands  being  tested  and  changing  hands.  With  a  season  of 
good  crops  and  lower  taxes,  the  farmers  will  be  in  far  better  circumstances 
financially  than  what  they  are.  There  is  about  the  usual  acreage  of  wheat  sown 
and  looking  well.  There  is  a  larger  acreage  of  rye  sown  this  fall  than  ever 
before,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  for  the  last  two  years. 

EASTERN  INDIANA. 

The  Eastern  Indiana  Agricultural  Association  held  its  eighth  annual  exhibi- 
tion at  Kendallville,  Indiana,  from  September  29  to  October  3.  The  weather  was 
favorable  and  everything  passed  off  in  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  agreeable 
manner.  The  exhibits  in  every  department  were  larger  and  more  attractive  than 
on  any  former  occasion,  unless  possibly  in  the  speed  ring,  where  the  entries  were 
not  up  to  the  standard  desired,  though  tolerably  fair.    The  entries  in  the  horse 

18 — Aqr. 
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and  cattle  departments  were  very  fine,  indeed,  and  the  exhibit  in  each  attracted 
large  crowds  of  interested  people,  who  were  profuse  in  their  praise  and  compli- 
mentary remarks. 

The  same  is  also  true  of  the  sheep  and  swine  departments ;  of  poultry  the  en- 
tries were  simply  immense  in  point  of  numbers,  and  of  fine  quality.  No  admirer 
of  the  feathered  creation  could  fail  to  be  pleased  and  entertained.  Prior  to  the 
exhibition  considerable  concern  had  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  managers, 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  some  kinds  of  fruit,  and  the  opinion  was  quite  general 
that  the  display  in  this  line  would  be  limited.  Just  the  opposite  was  the  condi- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  exhibits.  Never  before,  since  the  organization  of  the  Society, 
was  there  a  better  or  larger  display  in  fruit  or  farm  products.  Every  one  was 
surprised  and  delighted  as  well. 

Admirers  of  fine  arts,  needlework  and  the  like  had  a  genuine  feast,  by  passing 
through  Floral  Hail,  where  a  "  sea  of  beauty  and  a  world  of  loveliness  "  greeted  the 
eye.  Exclamations  of  delight  and  congratulations  for  all  concerned  were  heard 
on  every  hand.  Nothing  could  have  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  all,  unless  greater 
space  could  have  been  firranted  to  view  the  grand  exhibit.  The  ladies,  who  have 
always  had  charge  of  this  department,  surpassed  any  of  their  former  efforts  and 
truly  merited  the  praise  so  freely  accorded  them. 

Machinery  Hall,  as  usual,  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  machines  and  imple- 
ments of  every  kind,  in  motion,  and  an  anxious  throng  of  farmers  and  others 
watched  the  busy  scene  with  interest.  To  accommodate  the  demand  of  exhibitorny 
a  large  and  handsome  hall,  40x120  feet,  had  been  constructed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  exhibits  of  carriages,  buggies,  wagons  and  fine  implements.  This,  too,  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

An  interesting  and  popular  feature  of  the  Fair  was  Soldier  and  Children's  day. 
Wednesday  over  one  thousand  ex-aoldiers  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Associ- 
ation and  honored  the  occasion  with  their  presence.  Gen.  R.  A.  Alger,  of  Detroit, 
Hon.  Clem.  Studebaker,  of  South  Bend,  and  other  distinguished  personages,  were 
present  and  made  short  addresses.  The  day  was,  indeed,  a  pleasant  one.  /The  Fair 
was  truly  a  success,  financially  and  otherwise.  All  premiums  and  pursc-s  were 
paid  in  full,  and  visitors  and  exhibitors  were  all  pleased,  and  promised  to  retam 
in  greater  numbers  and  with  larger  exhibits  next  year. 

Our  grounds  are  undergoing  some  important  changes  in  the  way  of  grading, 
and  early  next  year  a  new  amphitheater  and  other  needed  buildings  will  be  erected, 
and  everything  possible  will  be  done  to  merit  and  preserve  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  fair-going  people  in  the  future. 

Concerning  the  crops  for  the  year,  there  were  several  products  not  up  to  the 
desired  standard  of  the  average  farmer,  though  perhaps  as  a  whole  there  was  little 
cause  for  complaint.  Wheat,  perhaps  an  average  crop.  Oats,  a  trifle  light  in  yield, 
but  high  in  price.  Corn,  only  medium  in  quantity,  but  the  price  satisfactory. 
Hay,  good.  Potatoes,  thin  yield,  but  high  price.  Apples,  very  poor  in  yield  and 
quality,  but  several  octaves  above  the  average  consumer  in  price.  Peaches  and 
plums  scarce,  but  some  of  the  smaller  fruits  were  very  fair  in  quantity  and  quality. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  farming  country,  and  when  a  shortage  in  any  of 
the  crops  does  occur  it  is  keenly  felt. 
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FAIRMOUNT  UNION. 

The  Fairmount  Union  Joint  Stock  Agricultural  Association  held  its  seventh 
annual  exhibition  September  15  to  19. 

The  heayy  rains  during  the  two  or  three  weeks  immediately  preceding  the 
opening  delayed  the  farmers  with  their  seeding,  and  we  believe  they  did  not  give 
such  general  and  undivided  attention  te  the  attendance  and  general  interest  of  the 
Fair  as  they  would '  have  done  had  seeding  and  fall  work  been  more  nearly 
completed. 

The  com  crop  was  late  and  short  by  probably  fifty  per  cent,  of  an  average 
crop,  and  the  wheat  almost  an  entire  failure,  owing  to  its  tenderness  on  account  of 
the  warm  and  open  winter,  followed  by  the  dry  and  freezing  weather  in  the  early 
spring,  and  the  potato  crop  was  cut  short  by  dry  weather  in  the  later  part  of  the 
season,  and  in  fact  we  must  confess  a  general  shortage  in  crops  in  this  district, 
except  perhaps  that  of  hay. 

Concerning  the  Fair  more  immediately,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  it 
as  being  eminently  successful  in  every  respect,  considering  the  drawbacks  above 
named.  The  number  of  entries  was  not  quite  so  large  in  all  departments  as  in 
former  years.  However,  the  horse  department  was  never  better.  The  cattle  and 
hog  show  was  good,  and  while  the  domestic  art  hall  was  not  so  full,  fhe  show  was 
creditable,  and  the  agricultural  hall  was  well  filled  and  provoked  much  commen- 
dation from  visitors. 

The  exhibit  in  the  light  harness  class  of  the  horse  department  was  very  full 
and  interesting. 

The  entries  in  the  speed  department  were  larger,  and  the  exhibitions  on  the 
track  were  better  than  usual.  This  department  proved  an  attractive  feature  of 
our  Fair. 

The  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  was  desired,  except  on  Thursday,  the  18th, 
when  the  grounds  were  almost  full  and  altogether  the  attendance  was  such  as  to 
enable  the  Association  to  pay  all  the  expenses  and  premiums  in  full,  as  usual, 
leaving  a  surplus- sufficient  to  start  in  on  next  exhibition  full  handed. 

The  present  wheat  crop  is  in  an  average  condition  for  this  time  of  the  season 
in  this  section  of  the  coantry. 

Our  Association  is  surrounded  and  supported  by  a  fertile  country  in  the  hear^ 
of  the  gas  belt,  and  has  endured  the  series  of  unfavorable  seasons  for  the  last  four 
years,  as  a  country  with  less  fertile  soil  and  fewer  natural  advantages  could  not  do, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  which  would  have  suffered  hunger  and  poverty  under  sim- 
ilar conditions. 

No  hog  cholera  or  distempers  affecting  stock  in  this  section. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

The  Grange  Agricultural  Association  held  its  fourteenth  annual  meeting  and 
exhibition  on  grounds  near  Wirt  Station,  August  19  to  22.  This  meeting,  like  the 
last  two  annual  meetings,  was  rained  out,  as  it  rained  almost  the  entire  four  days. 
This  being  the  third  season  in  succession  that  we  have  had  rain  almost  the  entire 
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time  of  our  meetings,  which  worked  great  injury  to  the  sucoess  of  our  Association 
financially.  Nevertheless,  the  managers  are  not  discouraged,  but  will  be  found  in 
the  field  the  coming  season,  working  with  the  same  zeal  and  eneigy  that  they  haye 
in  the  past. 

The  exhibits  were  Tery  good  in  all  departments  except  the  hone  department 
The  farm  product  display  was  fine ;  also,  the  floral  department  was  much  better 
than  for  seyeral  years  past.    The  display  in  farm  machinery  was  very  good. 

Owing  to  the  continuous  rain  during  the  meeting  the  receipts  were  very  light ; 
barely  enough  to  pay  the  expenses,  leaving  nothing  to  pay  premiums. 

The  products  of  this  county  are  fully  up  to  the  average,  except  oats,  potatoes 
and  fruit,  which  were  almost  a  failure. 

The  setting  of  fruit  trees  is  still  going  on,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
our  orchard  products  will  be  very  large.  There  is  a  very  large  acreage  of  wheat 
sown  this  year.  The  early  sown  looks  fine ;  the  late  sown  does  not  look  so  welL 
All  industries  in  the  county  are  keeping  pace  with  the  march  of  progress. 

KNIOHTSTOWN   DI8TBICT. 

The  Knighlstown  District  Fair  Association  held  the  second  Fair  under  the  new 
management  (being  the  forty-first  annual),  on  their  grounds  near  Enightstown, 
August  26  to  80.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  day,  the  weather  was  fine ;  the 
exhibits,  in  point  of  quality,  quantity  and  variety,  were  as  good  as  any  previous 
year,  and  were  fully  up  to  all  that  could  be  expected  by  tl)e  management  The 
Fair  was  a  success  financially,  all  premiums  being  paid  in  full  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Fair.  The  racing  was  the  best  ever  witnessed  here,  the  time  being  the  fastest 
ever  made  on  our  grounds,  and  as  good  as  on  any  half-mile  track  in  Indiana. 

The  management  spent  five  hundred  dollars  in  securing  extra  attractions,  and 
consider  the  money  profitably  invested. 

The  yield  of  corn  and  wheat  throughout  this  part  of  the  country  was  not  up 
to  the  standard,  but  a  larger  acreage  of  wheat  was  sown  than  usual  this  fall, 
and  thus  far  promises  well. 

Our  grounds  are  undergoing  extensive  improvements,  and  the  prospects  for  a 
good  Fair  next  year  are  very  flattering. 

i 

LAWBENGB  DI8TBICT. 

Owing  to  the  unprecedented  bad  weather  our  Fair  was  declared  oflT,  and  we  had 
no  exhibition.  However  everything  seemed  to  indicate  a  good  show  had  the 
weather  been  f averable. 

The  agricultural  interests  are  very  much  depressed  at  present,  and  the  farming 
community  are  somewhat  despondent  This  is  due  to  some  extent  to  poor  crops, 
but  mainly  to  unfriendly  legislation  which  has  favored  trusts  and  combines  that 
have  forced  up  prices  on  those  things  which  the  farmer  has  to  buy,  and  reduced 
them  on  what  he  has  to  sell.  To  counteract  this  and  for  self-preservation  the 
fanning  community  is  rapidly  forming 
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Farmer^  Organizations 

Within  oi^r  territory,  and  the  movement  will  ere  long  have  every  school  district 
organised.  The  F.  M.  B.  A.,  the  Orange,  and  the  Alliance  are  all  represented. 
The  Grange  has  a  nice  hall  and  a  strong  organization  at  Oaklandon  ( Marion  Co.). 
Theee  clubs  meet  weekly,  discuss  questions  hearing  upon  the  farming  interests, 
have  their  social  gatherings  and  reunions.  If  rightly  managed  these  institutions 
will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  farming  community.  Let  us  squelch  all 
selfish  ambition,  demagogism  and  sectional  strife,  and  work  for  the  good  of  all 
At  the  late  election  the  majority  for 

Free  Qravd  Roads 

Was  very  satisfactory  and  we  can  now,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  get  to 
market  without  being  heavily  tolled.  Although  making  our  taxes  a  little  heavier 
for  the  present,  in  the  aggregate  it  will  be  much  cheaper  and  more  convenient. 

Natural  Oas 

Seems  to  be  ''all  right''  in  this  territory,  and  is  holding  out  remarkably  well. 
Rather  than  a  diminution,  there  seems  to  be  an  increased  supply  from  the  older 
wells,  and  the  new  wells  seem  to  be  stronger  from  the  first.  Nearly  every  city, 
town,  village  and  neighborhood  is  supplied  with  this  convenient  and  cheap  fuel. 
Prices  of  i 

Farm  Products,  Hogs  and  CaUle, 

Are  not  satisfactory.  With  a  short  supply  of  hogs  and  cattle,  they,  perhaps,  never 
were  lower.    Wheat  and  hay  are  also  low. 

Improvements 

Have  been  influenced  by  the  general  depression.  But  few  new  houses,  barns  and 
other  structures  have  been  built  the  last  year. 

Our  Territory 

Embraces  the  northern  part  of  Marion  County,  the  northwestern  part  of  Hancock 
and  the  southeastern  part  of  Hamilton  counties.  In  this  region  lies  some  of  the 
best  farming  land  in  the  State.  It  is  also  favorable  to  some  varieties  of  fruit, 
such  as  berries,  cherries,  apples,  plums, pears  and  grapes.  This  section  is  well  watered, 
supplied  with  timber,  gravel,  clay  for  brick  and  tiles ;  is  healthy,  and  has  (or  can 
have) 

Natural  Qas  on  Every  Farm, 

By  simply  boring  for  it  The  shipping  facilities,  together  with  natural  gas  and 
raw  material,  make  it  a  very  favorable  place  for 

Manvfaduring, 

Persons  desiring  to  make  investments,  or  go  into  business,  will  do  well  to 
investigate  the  natural  and  artificial  advantages  of  this  section  of  our  State. 
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LOOaOOTEE  DISTRICT. 

The  Loogootee  District  Fair  Association  met  and  reorganized  Jane  10, 1890, 
under  the  name  of  the  Loogootee  District  Fair  Company,  and  is  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Martin,  Daviess,  Lawrence,  Orange,  Dubois  and  Qreene.  The  agricul- 
tural interests  are  gradually  improving  each  year.  We  have  a  great  variety  of 
soil,  which  is  adapted  to  all  farm  products  of  which  the  climate  will  admit  The 
effects  of  our  Fair  can  be  seen  all  over  the  District,  not  only  in  the  improving  of 
stock  and  crops,  but  the  farms  seem  to  have  a  more  thrifty  appearance. 

Oar  first  Fair  under  the  new  management  was  advertised  for  September  10  to 
13,  but  on  account  of  bad  weather  was  postponed  until  October  7  to  11, 1890,  and, 
considering  everything,  was  a  financial  success.  After  paying  all  premiums  in 
full,  and  all  Other  necessary  expenses,  we  had  a  balance  of  $300  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer. 

Owing  to  the  nostponement,  the  display  in  some  of  the  departments  was  not 
as  great  in  quantity  as  could  be  desired,  but  was  very  satisfactory  in  quality. 
Machinery  and  all  kinds  of  agricultural  implements  were  represented,  and  made  a 
grand  display.  The  exhibit  of  horses,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry  was  large,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Among  the  horses  shown  were  specimens  of  the  Norman, 
Clydesdale  and  Englishshire,  all  fine  specimens  of  their  respective  bteeds.  The 
sheep  consisted  of  Shropshire  and  Cotswolds,  which  were  also  fine  specimens. 

We  have  a  beautiful  Floral  J^all,  36x50  feet,  which  is  under  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  ladies,  and  through  their  energy  and  good  judgment  a  display  was 
made  far  exceeding  any  former  occasion  of  the  kind,  and  presented  a  view  to 
spectators  that  called  forth  expressions  of  delight  and  approval.  Too  much  credit 
can  not  be  given  to  the  ladies  of  Loogootee  and  vicinity  for  their  untiring  efforts 
in  filling  up  our  Floral  Hall. 

The  Fair  grounds  contain  40  acres,  are  well  located  one-half  mile  from  town, 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  About  25  acres  of  forest  trees  are  on  the 
north  and  east  sides  of  the  grounds,  and  in  the  southwest  part  is  one  of  the  finest 
half-mile  race  tracks  in  the  State.  A  splendid  amphitheatre,  capable  of  seating 
2,000  people,  faces  the  track.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  we  are  well 
pleased  with  our  success  so  far,  and  expect  a  good  Fair  next  year. 

MIAMI  AND  FUIiTON. 

This  Society  attempted  to  hold  their  eighth  annual  exhibition  on  grounds 
near  Macy,  Miami  County,  commencing  September  10,  but,  on  account  of  the  very 
unfavorable  weather,  was  postponed  to  October  7,  at  which  time  another  effort  was 
made,  with  the  weather  not  much  improved. 

The  exhibit  was  by  far  the  best  ever  had  here,  there  being  about  five  hundred 
more  entries  than  at  any  previous  exhibit — in  all,  1,629  entries  of  most  excellent 
quality. 

The  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  was  expected  by  the  management,  yet,  with 
our  light  gate  receipts  and  a  heavy  improvement  account,  our  premiums  were  paid 
in  full,  hoping  that  another  year  we  may  have  better  weather. 
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We  hare  made  a  good  half-mile  track,  twenty  new  box  stalls,  and  many  other 
needed  improvements  this  year. 

The  past  season  has  not  been  one  of  average  prosperity  to  our  farmers.  The 
wheat  crop  was  rather  light,  both  in  yield  and  quality,  yet  with  the  advance  in 
price  may  make  nearly  its  usual  income.  Cattle  and  hogs  have  been  very  dull, 
being  grown  on  40  to  60-cent  corn,  and  sold  at  2  to  3  cents  for  cattle,  and  about  2^ 
to  3^  cents  for  hogs,  which  means  a  loss  to  the  feeder;  yet  there  is  one  good  resnlt 
following  these  dull  times  in  live  stock — the  scrub  is  going  to  make  room  for  a 
high  grade  and  full-blood  stock.  The  same  progressive  spirit  is  needed  among  our 
grain-growing  farmers ;  a  better  system  of  fertilizing  and  cultivation  is  needed, 
thereby  raising  more  bushels  on  less  acres,  and  in  this  way  reducing  the  cost  of 
production. 

Onr  once  heavy  forests  are  fast  giving  way  to  the  woodman's  az  and  saw,  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  much  of  the  timber  now  being  shipped  away  from 
here  will  be  needed  for  home  consumption. 

MONTPELIEB  TBI-COUKTT. 

The  Second  Anntial  Fair  of  the  Montpelier  Tri-County  Association  was  held  on 
the  grounds  adjoining  the  corporation  of  Montpelier,  and  owned  by  the  Associa- 
tion, from  August  12  to  15.  Owing  to  the  early  date  of  the  Fair  and  the  extreme 
drouth  the  show  in  grain,  seed  and  vegetables  was  small.  The  exhibition  in  the 
live  stock  classes  was  fair,  especially  in  the  horse  department,  which  was  as  good 
in  quality  as  we  have  ever  had.  Owing  to  the  extreme  drouth  our  farmers  were 
more  discouraged  than  they  have  ever  been  in  this  county.  Our  Association  is 
composed  of  Blackford,  Wells  and  Jay  counties.  The  crop  of  1890  was  the  light- 
est ever  raised  here,  with  the  proepect  of  almost  an  entire  failure  in  corn  at  the 
time  of  our  Fair;  and  in  the  face  of  all  these  discouragements  our  receipts  were 
equal  to  the  expenditures,  with  but  a  small  balance  on  either  side.  The  vicinity 
of  Montpelier  appears  to  be  the  center  of  the  oil  field  in  Indiana,  and  a  great  many 
oil  wells  have  been  drilled  this  fall  and  winter,  and  more  are  being  drilled  now, 
and  the  pro8|>ect  is  very  satisfactory  and  large  amounts  of  oil  will  be  marketed  as 
soon  as  pipe  lines  are  laid.  Our  wheat  never  looked  better  at  this  time  of  year. 
Health  good ;  stock  in  fine  condition  and  doing  well. 

NEW  CARLISLE   DISTRICT. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Fair  of  the  New  Carlisle  and  Farmers'  Union  Fair  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  their  grounds  at  New  Carlisle  September  24  to  26.  The  ex- 
hibits in  many  of  the  departments  were  not  as  full  ^  some  of  our  past  Fairs, 
owing  mainly  to  the  unfavorable  weather  during  the  summer  months,  yet  finan- 
cially the  Fair  of  1890  was  a  success.  The  cloud  of  indebtedness  that  has  hung 
suspended  over  our  heads  for  several  years  has  been  swept  away,  and  we  are  now 
free  from  debt  and  have  a  small  surplus  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Society.  What  was  written  in  the  report  forwarded  to  the  Indiana  State 
Board  in  1889,  relative  to  the  interest  manifested  in  our  Fair  work  by  the  people 
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of  this  Fair  DiRtrict,  and  that  pertaining  to  the  advancement  in  farming  method 
and  the  improvement  and  modem  character  of  the  farm  buiidingR,  fenceSi  the 
drainage,  etc.,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  year  1890.  The  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement still  continues.  Our  farmers  are  paying  more  attention  to  pedigreed 
stock  and  raising  a  less  number  of  scrubs.  We  are  located  in  the  center  of  one  of 
the  ridhest  and  most  fertile  farming  districts  in  this  State,  about  equi-dlstant  be- 
tween South  Bend  and  Laporte,  county  seats  of  St.  Joseph  and  Laporte  coonties 
The  leading  manufacturers  of  these  two  cities  annually  place  exhibits  on  our 
grounds,  which  not  only  prove  very  attractive  to  the  visitors  but  profitable  to  the 
exhibitorii.  The  crops  were  cut  somewhat  short  this  year  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather.  Wheat  was  a  fair  crop :  corn,  oats  and  clover  seed  about  one-half  crop ; 
barley  and  apples  almost  an  entire  failure.  Our  Association  is  now  discussing  the 
feasibility  of  extending  the  present  Fair  grounds,  and  putting  in  a  good  half-mile 
track.  The  citizens  of  the  district  are  taking  quite  an  active  interest  in  our  Fair 
work,  and,  together  with  the  manufacturers  mentioned  above,  contribute  annually 
a  fine  collection  of  special  premiums.  The  floral  exhibit,  as  usual,  was  the  most 
attractive  on  the  grounds.  In  fact  the  ladies'  department  was  the  most  complete 
of  all.    Our  Fair  has  come  to  stay,  and  the  prospect  for  a  big  Fair  for  1891  U  good. 

WAYNE,  HENBY  AND  RANDOLPH. 

N 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Fair  of  the  Wayne,  Henry  and  Randolph  County  Agri- 
cultural Association  was  held  at  Dalton,  Wayne  County,  from  September  9  to  13. 
Great  interest  was  manifested  by  both  exhibitors  and  visitors.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  officers  spared  no  pains,  time  or  expense  in  preparing  for  the  Fair, 
which  would  have  been  the  crowning  one  ever  held  by  said  AsBociation,'had  the 
weather  permitted.  Owing  to  the  continued  rain,  the  Fair  was  financially  a  failure, 
as  the  statement  will  show,  there  not  being  enough  money  paid  in  to  defray 
expensep.  There  were  no  premiums  paid,  although  there  were  $500  in  prem- 
iums awarded. 

Since  the  Fair  new  stock  has  been  subscribed  to  the  amount  of  $250  or  more. 
New  stalls  will  be  built,  buildings  repaired,  and  the  Dalton  Fair  will  hold  her 
place  in  the  front  as  an  agricultural  Fair  in  1891. 

WASHINGTON  AND  CLARK. 

The  Association  has  its  grounds  at  Pekin,  on  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and 
Chicago  Railroad,  27  miles  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  24  miles  from  New 
Albany,  Indiana,  in  Washington  County,  and  within  four  miles  of  the  comers  of 
four  counties — t.  e.,  Washington,  Clark,  Floyd  and  Harrison.  We  have  about  30 
acres  inclosed,  and  about  one-half  of  this  is  a  beautiful  natural  grove  of  forest 
trees,  very  thick,  shady  and  pleasant.  The  grounds  are  near  the  depot,  so  there  is 
no  hack  hire  or  dusty  walk  to  get  to  the  entrance.  We  charge  nothing  for  seats 
in  the  amphitheatre.  There  are  no  saloons  within  eight  miles  of  us,  and  we  do 
not  permit  gambling  in  any  form.  It  is  a  farmer's  Fair,  run  by  farmers,  and  has 
been  a  uniform  success. 
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Oar  Seventh  Annaal  Fair,  for  1890,  had  the  hardest  lack  of  any.  The  time 
was  set  and  all  the  advertising  about  done,  when,  unfortunately,  the  mana^raent 
thought  best  to  change  the  time.  The  Fair  was  held  September  10  to  13,  the  same 
time  as  two  neighboring  Fairs.  Then  the  weather  was  very  unpleasant—  cold  and 
rainy,  or  threatening  rain,  every  day  of  the  Fair.  But,  all  in  all,  we  did  very 
well.  Every  department  was  well  filled,  and  more  ppace  had  to  be  provided. 
New  stalls  and  pens  were  built  to  accommodate  ezhibitorp,  of  whom  many  new 
ones  from  a  distance  were  present.  A  great  interest  has  sprung  up  in  our  Live 
Stock  Department,  including  poultry,  etc.  There  has  been  one  hundred  per  cent, 
improvement  in  all  departments  upon  our  farms  as  a  result  of  our  Fairs  at  Pekin. 

We  have  good  roads  to  our  grounds,  and  in  favorable  weather  we  can  show 
the  largest  crowds  in  attendance  on  our  Fair  of  any  Association  in  this  part  of  the 
State. 

We  have  had  no  hog  cholera  or  chicken  cholera. 

The  crops  for  1890  were  about  an  average  in  quantity,  but  a  little  above  in 
quality. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  one  of  the  products  of  our  locality,  but  was  nearly  a 
total  failure  this  season. 

Our  Fair  has  brought  ail  kinds  of  farming  machinery  and  fertilizers  into 
notice,  and  improved  machinery  and  methods  are  plainly  visible  all  over  the  land. 


WABREN  TRI-COUNTY. 

This  Society  held  its  Seventh  Annual  Fair  September  9  to  13,  on  the  grounds 
adjacent  to  the  town  of  Warren,  which  is  located  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Hunt- 
ington County.  Its  territory  is  composed  of  Huntington,  Grant  and  Wells  Coun- 
ties. We  are  centrally  located  as  to  county  seats — Huntington  on  the  north.  Bluff- 
ton  on  the  east,  Hartford  on  the  south,  and  Marion  on  the  west,  each  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  miles  away,  and  surrounded  by  the  best  of  farming  lands — rich  burr- 
oak  flats,  which  are  now  well  drained.  We  have  patrons  who,  through  the  impetus 
given  by  this  Society,  have  been  gradually  improving  their  stock  until  they  have 
some  of  the  finest  and  best  specimens  to  be  found  anywhere. 

The  show  in  the  Horse  Department  has  demanded  more  stabling  each  year,  with 
many  of  the  best  breeds  of  the  country  on  exhibition,  while  the  imported  class  has 
largely  increased. 

The  Cattle  Department,  while  not  so  full  as  the  previous  year,  was  in  no  case 
lacking  in  good  specimens  and  made  a  splendid  show. 

The  kog,  in  this  grand  corn-raising  district,  has  assumed  no  mean  place  in  the 
advancement  and  improvement  of  stock.  He  is,  to  a  great  many  farmers,  almost 
the  only  source  of  income,  and  the  time  is  here  when  nothing  short  of  a  welj-bred 
Poland  China  or  a  genuine  specimen  of  Black  Berk  will  fill  the  eye  of  our  average 
farmer. 

Sheep  are  on  the  increase  in  the  district,  with  many  flocks  of' fine  animals, 
some  of  the  flocks  showing  fine  imported  specimens.    The  number  on  exhibition 
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was  about  the  same  as  former  yean,  while  the  improyement  in  ^aalitj  was  very 
marked.  The  interest  that  has  been  awakened  in  sheep  husbandry  among  our 
farmers  in  the  last  few  years  is  simply  wonderful. 

The  Poultry  Department  had  many  exhibitors,  and  a  fine  showing  was  made, 
comparing  favorably  with  former  years.  Much  interest  is  taken  in  fowls  among 
our  patrons. 

With  the  superb  half-mile  track  and  other  facilities,  the  speed  department  is 
the  most  extensively  patronized  of  any,  and  immenpe  crowds  of  people  are  at- 
tracted to  the  Fair  by  this  means. 

The  uninterrupted  success  for  six  consecutive  years  was  broken  this  fall.  It 
rained  from  Tuesday  morning  until  Saturday  morning ;  the  attendance  was  small, 
compared  with  former  years,  and  receipts  were  correspondingly  light. 

Notwithstanding  the  reverses  met,  everything  was  paid  in  full,  and,  owing  to 
the  good  management  of  the  officers  and  Directorp,  there  is  still  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury. 

The  Grain  and  Vegetable  Department  was  among  the  best  we.  have  had ;  while 
in  some  of  its  classes  (owing  to  the  dry  season)  it  was  short,  in  others  it  was  ahead. 
So  this  department  fully  maintained  the  high  standard  of  excellence  it  had  at- 
tained. 

The  ladies  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  display  in  the  Domestic 
Department  was  grand.  Needle- work  in  abundance,  and  of  the  finest  and  best. 
CHuned  fruits,  jams  and  jellies,  made  a  display  which  was  the  delight  of  spectators. 
There  was  but  one  thing  on  the  grounds  that  attracted  more  attention  than  the 
Floral  Hall. 

SWITZEBLAND  AND  OHIO. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Fair  of  this  Society  was  held  September  9  to  13. 
As  the  years  would  indicate,  this  Society  is  no  Jonah's  gourd  or  mushroom  growth, 
but  quite  persistent  and  tenacious  of  life.  She  has  passed  through  some  trying 
ordeals,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather  known  to  the  climate  and  season,  she  has 
proved  invincible  to  drouth  and  dust,  and  can  not  be  smothered  out.  Neither  has 
she  been  drowned  out,  though  she  was  somewhat  strangled  last  fall.  It  rained 
every  day  of  the  Fair  except  the  last  day.  This  interfered  much  with  the  exhibits, 
speed  rings,  etc.,  and  very  largely  with  the  attendance.  There  were  liberal  premi- 
ums offered,  over  1,200  entries  made,  and  more  than  the  usual  attractions  pro- 
vided. The  receipts  were  less  than  the  expenditures,  yet  all  claims  have  been 
paid. 

Condition  of.  Agriculture, — It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  there  exists  a  Fery 
general  and  widespread  depression  in  agriculture  all  over  our  country  and  extend- 
ing to  foreign  lands.  A  general  complaint  of  short  crops  and  comparatively  low 
prices.  As  to  this  general  condition  we  difier  not  very  materially  from  the  rest  of 
the  country.  There  doubtless  are  localities  that,  parched  by  drought,  scorched  by 
hot  winds,  or  devastated  by  fire,  flood  or  cyclone,  in  a  much  worse  condition  than 
we  are ;  and  perhaps  there  may  be  other  localities  where  the  season  has  been  pro- 
pitious for  the  raising  of  such  products  as  haye  failed  elsewhere,  and  as  a  coniie- 
quence  are  obtaining  high  prices  for  their  potatoes,  apples,  etc.    We  shall  not 
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claim  to  rank  first  in  the  matter  of  prosperity,  neither  are  we  last  or  worst,  bat, 
taking  an  aggregate  of  the  whole  country,  as  we  see  it,  and  striking  the  average, 
our  place  is  surely  above  the  line.  Yet  among  our  farmers  there  is  a  feeling  of 
discontent.  We  hear  it  remarked  that  farming  is  not  what  it  should  be ;  farming 
don't  pay ;  no  money  in  it,  and  some  claim  that  the  farmer  is  not  rewarded  in  the 
same  degl^e  as  are  men  engaged  in  other  callings,  trades  or  professions.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  speaking  from  a  farmer's  standpoint,  laying  aside  our  green  goggles,  we 
see  this  thing  plainly  that,  when  the  farmer  does  not  thrive,  all  other  business  and 
trade  is  correspondingly  dull  and  unremunerative,  and  that  agricultural  prosper- 
ity means  general  prosperity  to  the  whole  country  and  every  legitimate  business 
thereof.  But  if  the  farmer  fails  and  his  gallant  ship  goes  down,  all  this  minor 
craft  is  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex.  Thus  the  farmer  and  his  occupation  is  the 
foundation,  the  chief  corner-stone  on  which  the  fabric  of  this  great  country  rests, 
and  thus  this  industry  may  fail,  and  that  business  may  die  out ;  in  fact,  all  other 
occupations  may  cease  except  that  of  the  farmer,  and  yet  man  can  exist  as  he  evi- 
dently did  in  his  primeval  condition ;  but  man  being  of  the  earth  earthy,  out  of 
the  soil  must  come  his  subsistence.  And  the  farmer  is  the  man  who  digs  for  it. 
We  would  not  belittle  the  importance  of  other  vocations,  the  blessings,  comforts, 
conveniences,  elevation  and  advancement  that  they  bring  to  mankind.  Yet  farm- 
ing is  the  one  essential  business  of  the  world.  The  dignity  of  this  calling  is  above 
all  others  in  that  the  farmer  received  Ifis  commission  from  the  highest  possible 
authority.  He  is  a  very  worthy  personage  and  deserving  of  the  best  that  the  land 
affords.  It  is  our  wish  that  he  get  it,  and  be  liberally  rewarded  for  all  his  labor. 
But  let  us  see  what  our  farmers  have  done  the  past  year,  and  the  difficulties  they 
have  encountered.  First,  the  winter  of  1889  and  1890  was  very  mild  in  tempera- 
ture. No  snow  and  very  little  freezing  of  the  ground,  but^  much  rain  and  mud. 
As  a  consequence  the  soil  was  compacted  and  heavy,  difficult  to  pulverize  and 
properly  convert  into  a  seed  bed,  and  seeming  to  lack  that  fertility  which  exists 
after  hard  winters  of  much  snow  and  deep  freezing,  whereby  the  soil  becomes  im- 
pregnated with  the  needed  gases  and  rendered  friable  and  lively.  We  had  two 
floods  in  the  Ohio  river  in  early  spring,  inundating  the  bottom  lands,  and  the  best 
of  our  low  lands  along  the  creeks.  The  table  lands  back  from  the  river  were  also 
in  soak.  Thus  the  spring  opened  unfavorable  for  the  farmer.  But  few  oats  were 
sown,  and  they  made  but  a  poor  crop.  But  few  potatoes  of  very  early  planting, 
they  were  fair;  the  main  planting  were  very  poor;  the  few  planted  late  made  a 
good  crop.  Altogether  the  crop  is  not  more  than  one-third,  and  of  inferior  qual- 
ity.   Scarce  at  $1  per  bushel ;  last  spring,  10  cents. 

About  the  usual  area  of  com  planted.  Owing  to  wet  weather  during  its 
earlier  stages  not  well  cultivated,  and  cut  short  in  earing  time  by  drought.  Not 
over  two-thirds  of  a  crop  produced,  leaving  but  a  small  amount  for  market ;  worth 
*  50  to  60  cents  per  bushel.  Wheat  looked  promising  during  winter,  but  turned  out 
rather  poor ;  little  grain  for  amount  of  straw,  yielding  in  some  places  16  to  18 
bushels  per  acre,  and  from  that  down  to  nothjng,  making  an  average  of  about  7 
or  8  bushels ;  worth  $1.  As  to  the  tobacco  crop,  the  season  for  eetting  was  favora- 
ble, and  an  unusually  large  acreage  was  planted ;  not  so  favorable  for  tending  or 
the  growth  of  the  crop;  the  yield  not  large;  the  season  for  cutting  and  curing 
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rainy,  consequently  there  is  much  inferior  and  damaged  tobacco  which  must  be 
disposed  of  at  low  prices.  Clover  and  hay  crop  very  good,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  much  hay  being  marketed  at  from  $5  to  $8  per  ton.  This  price,  deduct- 
ing expense  of  harvesting,  housing,  baling  and  hauling,  leaves  for  the  hay  very 
little.  Bye,  beans  and  buckwheat,  short  crop.  Sorghum,  fair  crop.  Sweet  pota- 
toes and  turnips  in  abundance.  Onions  poor  crop.  Of  small  fruity  except  cher- 
ries, a  plentiful  crop.  No  peaches,  few  pears  and  perhaps  one-fourth  crop  of  ap- 
ples. Winter  apples  unsound  at  the  core;  did  not  keep  well;  the  best  were 
marketed  at  $2  to  $2.25  per  barrel.  The  opinion  prevails  that  fruit  culture  can 
be  made  one  of  the  most  profitable  industries,  and  our  people  are  planting  orch- 
ards extensively.  The  honey  crop  was  a  little  short;  worth  12}  cents  per  pound. 
Stock  horses  and  mules  are  not  bringing  as  good  prices  as  formerly.  Cattle  are 
plentiful  but  low  in  price,  ranging  from  2  to  2}  cents  on  foot.  Sheep  in  better 
demand  and  commands  better  prices  than  any  other  stock.  Hogs  in  good  supply, 
being  marketed  at  $3.75  to  $4  per  hundred  net.  Poultry,  abundant  supply  and 
low  in  price;  yet  eggs  are  scarce  and  high.  It  would  seem  that  even  the  heiui 
have  concluded  that  farming  don't  pay.  We  have  nothing  specially  to  note  in 
the  way  of  improved  methods  in  farming.  Clover  has  become  the  farmer's  chief 
reliance  as  a  fertilizer,  and  we  verily  believe  that  had  this  come  into  general  use 
years  ago  our  country  to-day  would  have  been  much  richer.  Commercial  fertil- 
isers are  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  in  wheat  raising.  The  good  ef- 
fect is  always  apparent,  and  so  is  the  expense.  They  seem  to  be  so  nearly  balanced 
that  our  farmers  can  hardly  determine  where  the  profit  is.  Our  people  seem  to 
realize  the  importance  of  having  better  roads,  and  there  is  a  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. Some  free  gravel  road  is  now  being  made.  More  gravel  or  pike  roads  are 
being  talked  of,  and  the  question  is  being  discussed  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
county  buying  up  the  toll  roads  and  making  them  free  for  travel.  Our  railroad 
still  hangs  fire,  and  it  don't  look  as  though  we  of  this  generation  will  ever  be  shot 
with  a  locomotive  if  we  stay  at  home.  We  have  some  inducements  to  offer  the  air 
ship  company.  We  will  furnish  the  right  of  way  and  just  as  good  a  track  as  they 
will  ever  sail  on,  and  when  they  give  us  assurance  of  safe  transit  we  propose  to  fly 
aa  high  and  sail  as  far  ajs  anybody,  but  doubtless  will  come  back  here  to  rooet,  for 
we  like  this  country  pretty  well  after  all ;  consider  it  a  very  good  country. 
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The  Richmond  Fair  and  Driving  Park  Association  was  organized  under  the 
State  laws  on  July  9, 1890,  in  the  city  of  Richmond.  The  articles  of  Association 
were  filed  for  record  in  the  office  of  the  Becorder  of  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  on 
July  12, 1890.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Association  was  originally  $12,000,  btit  ia 
to  be  increased  to  $25,000  inside  the  coming  month. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  whose  terms  of  office  expire  next  October,  are  John  F. 
Miller,  Omar  L.  Hittle,  George  W.  Mashmeyer,  John  W.  Sligar,  D.  L.  Mather,  B. 
H.  Moormann  and  Isaac  Kline.  The  officers  are  John  F.  Miller,  President;  Omar 
L.  Hittle,  Vice-President ;  £d.  H.  Catee,  Treasurer,  and  Isaac  Kline,  Secretary. 
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The  grounds  of  thiB  Association  include  160  acres  of  land 'splendidly  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  and  we  consider  them  the  finest  in  the  State.  They  have  cost  us 
$20,000  up  to  date,  and  we  expect  to  expend  at  least  $40,000  before  we  shall  con- 
sider them  completed.  The  track  is  an.  exact  mile,  as  evidenced  by  the  affidayit 
of  the  engineer,  and  so  laid  out  and  the  turns  thrown  up,  that  a  horse  in  making 
the  turns  makes  a  curve  of  but  two  inches  in  each  fifty  feet.  That  it  is  a  fast  track 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  at  our  meeting  in  October  a  record  of  2:14^  was  made 
on  it,  although  it  had  not  been  completed  until  the  day  before  the  races  com- 
menced. 

Our  entire  fair  buildings  are  not  yet  completed,  but  will  be  in  the  spring.  We 
have  a  grand  stand  capable  of  seating  2,600  people ;  a  power  hall  and  electric  light 
station ;  six  stables,  built  after  the  most  approved  plans,  and  two  rows  of  stabling 
beside,  giving  us  350  box  stalls,  all  enclosed,  none  less  than  10x12  in  size.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  water  works  and  natural  gas  on  the  grounds,  and  ample  offices, 
stands  and  the  like.  The  plans  for  the  Floral  Hall  and  other  buildings  are 
selected  and  the  buildings  will  go  up  with  the  opening  of  spring. 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  time  to  complete  the  buildings  and  claim  our  dates  we 
were  unable  to  give  a  complete  agricultural  Fair  last  fall,  though  we  shall  do  so 
^his  fall,  and  therefore  gave  only  a  horse  Fair.  In  this  we  were  successful  beyond 
our  best  expectations.  There  were  over  600  horses  exhibited,  and  among  them  we 
paid  nearly  $1,500  in  premiums.  Our  premium  list  was  a.  most  liberal  one,  being 
larger  than  any  other  I  saw  during  the  season. 

Our  receipts  during  the  four  days  was  $7,582.35 ;  disbursements,  for  premiums 
and  other  expenses,  $6,121.24. 

POPLAB  OBOYE. 

We  believe,  all  things  considered,  the  farmers  of  Howard,  Carroll  and  Cass 
counties  are  as  energetic  and  prosperous  as  those  of  any  part  of  our  State. 

Those  who  have  attended  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Poplar  Grove  Fair 
Association  for  the  last  seven  years  and  have  compared  exhibits  and  noted  the 
rapid  improvements,  can  not  help  but  feel  that  our  Association  has  given  a  won- 
derful impetus  to  competition  in  all  the  vast  array  of  articles  that  are  the  products 
of  the  farm  and  home. 

The  eighth  annual  exhibition,  which  was  held  September  29  to  October  8,  was, 
in  the  quality  of  exhibits,  the  peer  of  any  of  its  predecessors,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  had  passed  through  three  successive  years  of  partial  failures  of  crops ; 
1888, 1889  and  1890  were  short  crops  in  wheat ;  1890  witnessed  a  short  com  crop, 
with  oats,  potatoes  and  fruit  almost  a  total  failure. 

The  years  1888  and  1889  witnessed  the  decimation  of  the  herds  of  swine,  thou- 
sands being  swept  away  by  cholera,  so-called.    Still  our  people  are  hopeful. 

Every  department  of  our  last  Fair  gave  an  index  of  the  energy  which  char- 
acterizes our  people,  for,  with  all  the  above  named  discouragements,  marked  im- 
provements were  perceptible  everywhere,  and  with  the  great  improvements  in 
breeding,  feeding  and  cultivating  and  with  the  bright  prospect  for  a  wonderful 
wheat  crop  in  1891,  good  health  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  together  with 
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better  prices  preyailing,  we  feel  that  agricaltural  toilers  have  just  caase  to  be 
thankful,  and  that  the  ninth  annual  Fair  of  the  Poplar  Grove  Fair  Association 
will  be  a  grand  success. 

OAKLAND    CITY. 

The  First  Annual  Fair  of  the  Oakland  City  Agricultural  and  Industrial  So- 
ciety was  held  on  its  beautiful  grounds  at  the  south  edge  of  Oakland  City,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  progressive  little  cities  in  Southern  Indiana. 

Our  Fair  was  held  August  25  to  80,  and,  with  the  exception  of  rain  on  Tues- 
day, the  weather  could  not  have  been  more  favorable. 

The  number  of  entries  in  all  classes  were  far  in  excess  of  all  expectation.  This 
section  being  noted  for  its  fine  live  stock,  the  entries  in  that  class  were  of  a  very 
high  class. 

Although  there  are  two  old  county  Fairs  held  within  fifteen  miles  of  Oakland 
City,  the  attendance  was  large  and  the  receipts  paid  all  premiums  in  full  and  left 
quite  a  nice  balance  in  the  treasury. 

The  Fair  will  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the  farmers  to  even  greater  exer- 
tion to  surpass  each  other  in  raising  a  fine  grade  of  stock  in  all  classes. 

NORTHEASTERN    INDIANA. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Association  was  held  on  their 
grounds,  near  Waterloo,  October  6  to  10,  inclusive.  Two  years  ago  we  increased 
our  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $15,000,  and  sold  $400  worth  of  new  stock, 
thereby  getting  into  the  Association  some  more  good,  live  Fair  workers.  All  went 
to  work  with  a  will,  and  built  24  new  stables,  painted  all  the  buildings  on  the 
ground  in  good  style,  and  expended  something  over  $100  grading  the  track,  mak- 
ing permanent  improvements  to  the  amount  of  $600.  The  sucoess  of  this  Associa- 
tion, attained  in  former  years,  was  well  sustained  this  year.  In  fact,  in  many 
respects,  the  satisfaction  given  our  patrons  never  was  so  good. 

The  show  in  the  Live  Stock  Department  increases  with  each  year,  both  in 
number  of  entries  and  improvement  in  blood.  The  total  stock  entries  were  717, 
among  which  were  some  as  fine  bred  cattle  as  ever  were  shown  on  our  grounds. 

There  never  was  anything  like  such  a  show  of  horses,  heavy  draft  being  the 
leading  feature  in  this  department.  The  exhibit  of  general  purpose  horses,  and 
most  of  them  raised  in  this  county,  is  worthy  of  mention,  and  in  a  great  measure 
their  superior  qualities  over  what  they  were  but  a  few  years  ago  is  largely  due  to 
our  stock  shows. 

The  sheep  display  was  not  up  to  former  years  in  number  of  entries,  but  in  ex- 
cellence of  stock  never  was  better.  There  were  several  Fine  Wool  Merinos  on  ex- 
hibition which  were  just  imported  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  show  of  hogs  was  commendable,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  wholly  made 
up  by  home  breeders,  and,  with  one  exception,  where  the  judges  ruled  out  several 
pens  on  the  ground  that  they  were  diseased,  the  display  was  very  creditable. 

The  poultry  show  increases  with  each  year;  228  entries,  being  nearly  double 
the  amount  we  ever  had  before,  and  the  greater  portion  were  fine  bred  birds. 
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In  textile  fabric,  needle  work  and  fine  art,  the  show  was  grand.  The  Floral 
Hall  18  an  octagon  bnilding,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  goods  enough  were  packed 
in  to  fill  three  such  buildings  in  the  way  they  should  be  displayed. 

In  Mechanical  and  Horticultural  Department^  the  usual  interest  was  manifest. 

The  attendance  was  such  that  the  receipts  were  sufficient  to  pay  all  premiums 
and  running  expenses,  but  the  extensive  improvemenUi  made  this  year  leaves  us 
with  an  overdraft  of  $168.  But  the  managers  congratulate  themselves  on  holding 
the  best  Fair  they  ever  had. 

Crops  in  Dekalb  County  during  the  year  were  about  an  average,  wheat  run- 
ning 16  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  growth  of  corn  was  retarded  somewhat  by  drouth,  yet  the  yield  was  fair. 

In  comparing  the  present  mode  of  cultivating  the  lands  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  on  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  careful  observer  will  readily 
notice  a  great  improvement.  « 

All  marshes  and  swamps  are  being  well  ditched,  and  wet  lands  underdrained, 
up  land  manured  and  fertilized,  and  in  anything  like  a  favorable  season  the  farmer 
realizes  a  good  yield  for  his  labor. 


NORTH  MANCHESTER  TRI-COUNTY. 

Our  Association  held  its  Seventh  Annual  Fair  at  North  Manchester,  Septem- 
ber 30  to  October  3. 

The  attendance  was  very  large,  a  first-class  exhibit  was  given  in  all  classes 
and  more  premiums  paid  than  last  year,  and  the  receipts  were  larger,  leaving  a 
good- sized  balance  in  the  treasury. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  our  farmers  are  getting  educated  to  the  fact  that  the 
best  breeds  of  live  stock  are  the  cheapest. 

The  display  of  full  blooded  horses  was  the  finest  ever  exhibited  in  the  history 
of  the  Fair,  while  the  heavy  draft,  general  purpose  and  light  harness  classes  were 
filled  to  overflowing. 

The  display  of  Shorthorns,  Herefords  and  Holsteins  can  not  be  excelled. 

Among  the  many  pens  of  hogs  could  be  found  herds  that  have  never  been  beaten 
at  home  or  at  other  Fairs. 

Sheep  were  well  represented  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Poultry  of  all  classes  and  of  the  very  best  breeding  overcrowded  the  hall 
allotted  for  them. 

The  A^ociation  having  put  up  a  line  shaft  for  those  wishing  to  exhibit 
mechanical  implements,  we  had  a  better  display  than  last  year. 

Although  a  large  addition  had  been  built  to  the  Floral  Hall,  it  kept  up  its 
past  record  and  was  thoroughly  filled,  all  the  available  space  being  used. ' 

The  one-judge  system  of  awarding  premiums  was  carried  out  again  this  year 
and  the  experts  pleased  all. 

The  crops  in  this  locality  were  poor  this  year,  so  the  exhibit  was  not  as  large 
as  usual;  although  the  apple  crop  was  nearly  a  complete  failure  in  this  section, 
we  had  a  very  good  display. 
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RKMINGTON  DISTRICT. 

The  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  State  raised  a  large  crop  of  hay  the  past  year, 
hat  the  price  is  yery  low.  Oats  ^ere  a  very  poor  crop,  and  the  price  is  high, 
dorn  was  a  good  crop,  in  some  parts  yery  heavy,  and  the  price  is  good. 

There  are  not  as  many  cattle  and  hogs  raised  here  as  formerly,  and  the  price 
is  yery  low.  A  great  many  good  draft  horses  are  raised  here,  also  quite  a  number 
are  taming  their  attention  to  raising  high-bred  horses. 


NOBTHEBN  INDIANA  AND  SOUTHISRN  MICHIGAN. 

The  ninth  annual  Fair  of  the  Association  was  held  on  our  grounds,  midway 
between  South  Bend  and  Mishawaka,  September  15  to  19.  All  departments  were 
well  filled,  and  the  management  was  satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the  Fair.  This 
year  we  had  one  expert  judge  in  all  live  stock  classes.  It  gave  the  best  of  satisfac- 
tion to  exhibitors,  much  more  so  than  the  old  method  of  haying  three  on  each 
committee.  The  wheat  and  grass  crops  in  this  section  were  fully  up  to  an  average. 
Com  and  potatoes  were  cut  short  by  lack  of  rain  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 
This,  in  connection  with  an  early  frost,  reduced  these  crops  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent.  Our  farmers  begin  to  think  the  dry  seasons  have  come  to  stay,  as  last  sum- 
mer's  drought  was  the  fourth  in  succession.  The  fruit  crop  was  almost  an  entire 
failure. 
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INDIANA  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS,  1890. 


We  present  below  an  accurate  summary  of  all  the  principal  productions  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  for  the  past  jear  (1890.),  compiled  and  condensed  hy  this  de- 
partment from  figures  on  file  in  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics,  by  permission  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chief,  W.  A.  Peelle,  Jr. 


CORN. 

OOMPARATIVB  YIELD. 


Ybab. 


Bnshelf. 


Acres. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1886 

1884 

1883  .   .    .   . 

1882 

1881 

1880 


87,092,613 

106,642,161 

128,436,284 

70,017,604 

108,217,209 

116,433,914 

89,159,799 

89,699,237 

116,699,797 

71,387,076 

87,335,014 


3,446,459 
3,418,061 
3,419,377 
3,239,914 
3,219,446 
3,216,997 
3,137,840 
3,126,376 
3,312,683 
3,136,178 
3^30,327 


26.2 

31 

87.5 

21.6 

33.5 

35.8 

28.4 

28.7 

34.9 

22.7 

28.1 


The  principal  com -producing  counties  of  the  State,  1890 : 


County. 


-,    ,    ,  Average 

Bushels     ,  Bushels  per 
Produced.  Acre. 


Tippecanoe. . 
Montgomery 
Beone  .   .   . 
White.   .   . 
Clinton .  .   . 


3,004,668 
2,084,426 
1,966,168 
1,880,934 
1,737,303 


36 
36 
36 
33 
29 
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CouDties  prodacing  the  largest  average  number  of  bashels  per  acre,  1890 : 


County. 


Bashels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


S^ncer.  .  . 
Tippecanoe. 
Boone .  .  . 
Warren,  .  . 
Gibson. .  .   . 


1,508,400 
3,004,668 
1,966,168 
1,683,072 
1,675,144 


45 
36 
36 
36 
36 


The  Year  1889. 


The  principal  corn-producing  counties  of  the  State,  1889: 


County. 


Bashels 
Produced. 


Tippecanoe . 
Kosciusoo  . 
Shelby.  .  . 
Knox  .  .  . 
Montgomery 


2,467,420 
2,179,680 
2,092,265 
2,042,511 
1,956,636 


Average 

Bashels  per 

Acre. 


30 
36 
35 
37 
33 


Counlies  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  of  com  per  acre, 
1889: 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Crawford.  . 
Posey  .  .  . 
Gibson .  .  . 
Vermillion  . 
Vanderburgh 


607,185 
1,924,508 
1,721,040 
1,556,480 

950,280 


45 
43 
40 
40 
40 
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WHEAT. 


COMFARATIYB  YIBLD. 


Ybab. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


1890 

1889. 

1888 

18S7 

1886, 

1885 

1884, 

1883 

1882 

1881 

1880, 


28,352,346 
41,541,570 
28,750,764 
39,096,657 
43,226,317 
31,640,086 
40,531,200 
81,406,573 
46,928,643 
30,635,668 
47,130,684 


2,821,129 
2,773,883 
2,726,111 
2,794,196 
2,803,922 
2,732,250 
2,990,811 
3,049,209 
3,063,348 
3,210,547 
3,109,845 


10.5 
14.9 
10.6 
18.9 
15.4 
11.5 
13.5 
102 
15.3 
9.6 
15.1 


The  principal  wheat-producing  counties  of  the  State,  1890 : 


Couimr. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Elkhart  . 
Posey  .  . 
Gibson.  . 
St.  Joseph 
KoeciusKO 


921,006 
837,096 
782,155 
775,546 
768,995 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


19 
13 
11 
20 
17 


Co|inties  producing  the  largest  average  yield  per  acre,  1890 : 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


St  Joseph 

Elkhart 

Lagrange 

Laporte 

Marshall 

B. 


775,546 
921,006 
734,388 
762,984 
695,484 


20 
19 
19 
18 
18 


J 
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IhA  Tear  1889. 


The  principal  wheat-producing  conn  ties  of  the  State,  1889 : 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Gihson 

Poeey 

Knox 

Elkhart 

Shelby... 

r 


1,469,858 

1,198,490 

1,192,048 

922,614 

917,056 


21 
18 
22 
21 
16 


Counties  producing  the  laigest  avefAge  yield  of  wheat  per  acre,  1889 : 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Knox   . 
Gibson. , 
Elkhart 
Noble  . 
Laporte 


1,192,048 

1,469,858 

922,614 

841,176 

798,600 


22 
21 
21 
21 
20 


OATS. 


CX)MFABATIVE  YISLD. 


Yeab. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Average 
Bushels  per 
Acre. 


1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1881 
1880 


16,556,207 
28,710,935 
27.493,851 
24,378,984 
28,330,102 
25,228,033 
23,576,117 
19,667,789 
19,615,516 
14,398,420 
15,563,430 


1,019,398 
950,231 
937,143 
886,927 
872,261 
822,934 
791,843 
656,286 
684,822 
580,279 
686,901 


13.2 
30.2 
29.3 
27.7 
32.4 
30.7 
29.7 
29.8 
28.6 
24.8 
22.6 
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The  principal  oat-producing  counties  of  the  State,  1890 : 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Benton. . 
Allen.  . 
Laporte 
Lake  .  . 
Noble  . 


845,640 
633,446 
560.831 
436,449 
347,875 


18 
22 
29 
19 
25 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  yield  per  acre,  1890 : 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average   ' 
Bushels  per 
Acre. 


I^aporte 
Dekalb. . 
Noble  . 
Whitley 
Henry  . 


660,831 
425,817 
347,875 
270,050 
266,475 


29 
27 
25 
25 

25 


'The  Year  1889. 
The  principal  oat-producing  counties  of  the  State,  1889: 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Benton 

Allen 

Lake. 


Newton 
Adams . 


1,420,402 
933,762 
908,080 
698,576 
686,299 


38 
37 
40 
38 
41 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  of  oats  per  acre, 

1889: 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Carroll . 
Noble  . 
Adams . 
Jasper  . 
Elkhart 


398,008 
572,334 
686.299 
632,884 
622,052 


43 
42 
41 
41 
41 
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BARLEY. 


compjlbatiye  yield. 


Year. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


1890. 
1889. 
1888. 
1887, 
1886, 
I S85 , 


387,802 
416,325 
403,61.5 
840,663 
330,078 
150,531 


22,745 
19.825 
18,913 
17,31 1 
13,677 
9,186 


17 

21 

21.3 

18  5 

24.3 

16.3 


The  principal  harlej-prodaciDg  counties  of  the  State,  1890: 


County. 


Number  of  i  ^/XfJ^^^ , 


Franklin . 
St  Joseph 
Dearborn . 
Marion.  . 
Elkhart   • 


31,966 
31,840 
28,314 
26,250 
16,520 


22 
20 
22 
35 
20 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  yield  per  iicre,  1890: 


County. 


Number  of 
Bushels. 


Average 
per  Acre. 


Mtfrion.  . 
Hamilton. 
Marshall . 
Wabash  . 
Henry  .  . 


26,260 
2,345 
8,2%0 
2,700 
1,830 


35 
35 
30 
30 
30 


The  Year  1889. 
The  principal  barley-producing  counties  in  the  State,  1889 : 


County. 

^ 

St.  Joseph 

Dearborn 

Franklin 

Marion 

Shelby 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


49,434 
34,056 
32,430 
31.500 
26,190 


33 
24 
23 
50 
30 
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Counties  prodacing  the  largest  yield  per  acre,  1889 : 


County. 


Bashels 
Prodaoed. 


Average 

Bashels  per 

Acre. 


Allen  . 
Marion. 
Wabanh 
Johnson 
Grant  . 


54 
50 
40 
40 
88 


RYE. 


OOMPABATIVE  YIELD. 


Yeab. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Average 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


1890. 
1889. 
1888. 
1887. 
188(5, 
1885. 


784,191 
871,216 
545,425 
450,750 
522,321 
440,597 


58,785 
54,451 
35,497 
83,871 
36,581 
29,875 


13.3 

16 

15.3 

18.6 

14.2 

14.7 


The  principal  rje-producing  counties,  1890 : 


County. 


Number  of 
Bushels. 


Average 
per  Acre. 


Elkhart 
Porter  . 
Lake.  . 
Madison 
Wells   . 


75,312 
41,180 
40,662 
36,680 
33,504 


18 
15 

18 
20 
16 


Counties  producing  the  largest  yield  per  acre,  1890 : 


County. 


Number  of 
Bushels. 


Montgomery 
Vermillion  . 
Tipton.   .  . 
Madison 
Blackford    . 


11,948 
28,600 
13,728 
36,680 
13,900 


Average 
per  Acre. 


26 
22 
22 
20 
20 
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The  Year  1889. 
The  principal  rye-prodaciDg  countieB  of  the  State,  1889 : 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


Elkhart 
Porter  . 
Lake.  . 
Allen  . 
Marshall 


130,725 
43,712 
39,695 
36,746 
36,460 


21 
16 
17 
19 
16 


Counties  prodcciog  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre : 


County, 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


Spencer  .  . 
Huntington. 
Wells  .  .  . 
Marion.  .  . 
Henry  .   .   . 


BUCKWHEAT. 

COMPARATIVE  YIBI«D. 


4U 
26 
25 

24 
24 


-L 


Year. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 


86,916 
89,754 
91,406 
69,375 
105,734 
67,848 


6,388 
6,411 
6,675 
6,469 
6.953 
6,072 


Average 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


13.6 

14 

13.6 

10.7 

16.2 

11.1 


The  principal  buckwheat  producing  counties,  1890 : 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Lake .  . 
Starke  . 
Laporte 
Newton. 
White  . 


Average 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


20 
18 
15 
15 
10 


Note. — The  same  counties  have  the  hjghest  average  bushels  per  acre. 
20— Agr. 
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The  Year  1889.  . 

Counties  prodacing  the  largest  qaantity  of  buckwheat,  1889 : 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


Lake .  . 
Starke  . 
Newton. 
Laporte 
White  . 


20 
18 
21 
16 
18 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  yield  per  acre,  1889: 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


Wayne . 
Madison 
Newton 
Lake .   . 
Wabash 


25 
22 
21 
20 
20 


FLAXSEED. 


COMPARATIVK   YIELD. 


Year. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 


89.839 
78,142 
101.698 
107,208 
153,128 
132,181 


12,097 
10.640 
13,949 
14,872 
18,268 
17,767 


Average 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


0.8 
7.8 
7.2 
72 
8.3 
7.4 


The  principal  flaxseed-producing  counties  of  the  Stat**,  1890: 


County. 


Number  of 
Bushels. 


Average 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


Wayne.   .  .  . 

Randolph  .  , 

Wells   .   .  .  . 

Grant   .   .  .  . 

Wabash   .  .  . 


9.592 
9,248 
9,15-^ 
6,025 
5,680 


8 
8 
8 
7 
8 
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TU  Year  1889. 


The  priDcipal  flaxseed-produciDg  counties  of  the  State,  1889 : 


County. 


Bashels 
Produced. 


A  y  erase 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


Wayne.  .  . 
Huntington 
Wells  .  .  . 
Allen  .  .  . 
Adams .    .   . 


7 
7 
8 
9 
9 


Counties  producing  the  largest  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre,  1889: 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


Clay. 

Jennings 

(ireene 

Knox 

Jasper 


11 
10 
10 
10 
10 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED. 


COMPARATIVE  YIELD. 


Year. 


Clover, 
Bushelp. 


Timothy, 
Bushels. 


1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 


265,924 
263,728 
295,505 
261,284 
216,515 
237,279 


39,081 
33,449 
41,881 
43,515 
45,944 
47,535 
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Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  laigest  yield  of  clover  and  timothy  seed, 
1890 : 


County. 


Bushels, 
Clover. 


County. 


Bushels, 
Clover. 


Noble..  . 
Dekalb..  . 
Allen. .  .  . 
Fulton  .  . 
St.  Joseph  . 


14,085 
9,128 
7,663 
6,363 
6,331 


Allen 

Bartholomew.'. 
Greene .... 

Jasper 

Washington  . 


3,582 
1,527 
1,510 
1,386 
1,246 


The  Year  1889. 


Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  largest  yield  of  clover  and  timothy  seed, 

1889. 


County. 


Bushels, 
Clover. 


County. 


Bushels, 
Timothy. 


Noble.  . 
Dekalb . 
Whitley 
Fulton 
Allen..  . 


12,202 

8,24S 
7,847 
7,228 
6,7«6 


Allen.  .  .  . 
Greene  .  .  .  . 
Washington  . 
Jasper. .  .  .  . 
Bartholomew. 


3,106 
1,897 
1,841 
1,726 
1,125 


CLOVER  HAY, 


comparative  yield. 


Year. 


Tons. 


Average 

Tons  per 

Acre. 


1890. 
1889, 
1888, 
1887, 
1886, 
1885, 
1884. 
1883, 


2,057,188 
2,340,528 
1,311,450 
1,728,776 
1,770,528 
1,662,277 
1,501,860 
1,628,519 


1,196,040 
1,174,764 
1,061,846 
1,121,314 
1,075,717 
1,042,759 
908,238 
939,615 


1.7 

2 

1.2 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 
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Coanties  in  the  State  prodacing  the  largest  amount  of  clover  hay,  1890 : 


COITHTY. 


Number  of 
Tons. 


Average 

Tons  per 

Acre. 


Elkhart  . 
Kandolph 
Allen  .  . 
Henry  .  . 
Wabash   . 


53,914 
53,566 
51,274 
50,152 
46,667 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Note. — Many  counties  produced  two  tons  to  the  acre,  which  was  the  highest 
average  per  acre. 

The  Year  1889. 
Counties  producing  the  largest  amount  of  clover  hay,  1889  : 


County. 


Tons  Pro- 
duced. 


Averajpe 

Tons  per 

Acre. 


Bandolph 
Wabash  . 
Elkhart  . 
Henry  .  . 
Allen    .   . 


52,462 
51,140 
50,384 
48,168 
47,364 


2 
2 
2 
2 

2 


The  counties  producing  the  highest  average  number  />f  tons  of  clover  hay  to 
the  acre  are  the  same  as  above,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  county  in  the  State  pro- 
duced two  (2)  tons  to  the  acre. 

TIMOTHY  HAY. 

COMPABATIVE  YIBLD. 


Year. 


Tons. 


Acres. 


Average 

Tons  per 

Acre. 


1890 - 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 .   .   .   . 

1882 

1881 

1880 


2.112,457 
1,823,047 
1,548,888 
1,543,558 
1,770,528 
1,944,946 
1,946,342 
1,831,137 
1,599.949 
1,303,217 
1,221,164 


1,242,622 

1,215.366 

1.237,417 

1,269,870 

1,075,717 

1,374,352 

1,247,099 

1,167.323 

984,982 

988,560 

795,438 


1.7 
1.5 
1.2 
1.2 
1.6 
1.4 
1.5 
1.6 
1.6 
1.2 
1.5 
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Counties  produciDg  the  largest  amooot  of  timothy  hay,  1890 : 


County. 


Tons 
Produced. 


ATBrace 

Tons  per 

Acre. 


Jasper 
Oreene 
Lake. 
Riplej 
aay  . 


51,192 
48,312 
46,281 
44,848 
44,348 


2 
2 

1.7 
1.5 
2 


NoTB. — Almost  half  the  counties  in  the  State  averaged  two  tons  to  the  acre, 
which  WAS  the  highest  average. 


The  Year  1889. 

« 

The  principal  timothy  hay-producing  counties,  1880: 


Lake. 

Owen 

Benton 

Porter 

Allen 


County. 


Tons 
Produced. 


38,634 
38,436 
35,935 
34.387 
34,074 


Average 

Tons  per 

Acre. 


1.5 
1.7 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  cf  tons  of  timothy  hay  to  the 
acre,  1889: 


County. 


Tons 
Produced. 


Hendricks 
Adams .  . 
Elkhart  . 
Dubois .  . 
Franklin  . 


27,906 
26,910 
26,494 
26,036 
25,326 


Average 

Tons  per 

Acre. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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IRISH  POTATOES. 


COMPARATIVE  YIELD. 


Year. 


Bashels. 


Acres. 


Average 

BiiHhels  per 

Acre. 


]89() 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 


2,688.875 
7.783,267 
6.480,960 
2,216.130 
6.392,021 
6,801,524 


80,747 
79,213 
76,148 
77,306 
72.055 
74.434 


33.3 
98.2 
71.9 
28.6 
74.8 
77.9 


The  principal  Irish  potato  producing  counties  of  the  State,  1890: 


County. 


-,    ,    -       I     Average 
Buahela      i  Bushels  per 


Produced. 


Acre. 


Allen  .  .  . 
Marion.  .  . 
Ohio.  .  .  . 
•Spencer  .  . 
Vanderburgh 


131,130 
127,743 

87,600 
82,230 
•80,289 


31 
33 
120 
30 
47 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  per  ncre,  1890  : 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Ohio.  .  .  . 
Dekalb.  .  . 
Warren.  .  . 
Porter  ."  .  . 
Vanderburgh 


87,600 
66,480 
21.344 
70,900 
80,289 


120 

60 
58 
50 
47 


The  Year  1889. 
Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  production  of  Irish  potatoes,  1889 : 


County. 


Bunhels 
Produced. 


Averajre 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Allen.  .   .   . 
Vanderburgh. 
Elkhart.   .   . 
Sl  Joseph  . 
Warrick.   . 


273,768 
271,500 
251,440 
219,135 
215,160 


88 
150 
140 
105 
110 
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CouDties  producing  the  largest  average  Dumber  of  bushels  to  the  acre,  1889: 


County. 


Vanderburf»h 
Adams. .  .   . 
KoRciasko   . 
Elkhart   .   . 
HuDtington  . 


Bushels 
Produced. 


271,500 
114,900 
206.847 
251,440 
139,896 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


150 
150 
141 
140 
134 


SWEET  POTATOES. 


COMPARATIVE    YIELD. 


Year. 


1890. 
1889. 
1888. 
1887. 
1886. 
1885. 


Bushels. 


158,700 
194,040 
234,832 
167,387 
222,390 
183,928 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


60 
70 
71 
52 
74 
72 


The  principal  Sweet  potato  producing  couDties,  1890: 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Marion. . 
Vigo. .  . 
Wayne.  . 
Gre«»ne.  . 
Jefferson 


77 
55 

eR> 

104 
125 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  1890: 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Jefferson 
Crawford. 
Jennings 
Greene.  . 
Jackson 


7,000 
868 
2,376 
7,280 
1,616 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 

125 
124 
108 
104 
101 
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The  Year  1889. 
The  principal  sweet-potato  prodncing  counties  of  the  State,  1889: 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Busliels  per 

Acre. 


Marion.  .  . 
Knox  .  .  . 
Gibson .  .  . 
St.  Joseph  . 
Vanderbnrgh 


68 
115 
115 

75 
100 


Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  largest  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre,  1889 : 


County. 


Bushes  Is 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Floyd  . 
Fulton . 
Orange. 
Jennings 
Knox    . 


MILK,  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

COMPARATIVE  YIELD. 


Year. 


Milk, 
Gallons. 


1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 


157,320,236 
151,365,605 
143,238,050 
156,191,778 
154,182,493 
150,576.993 


Butter, 

Cheese, 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

34,480,448 

532,907 

33,24«,616 

519,838 

31,231,415 

,           482,745 

33,482,802 

621,284 

33,133,140 

601,815 

31,322,617 

1           479,868 

Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  largest  quantity  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese 
'    1890: 


County. 

Milk, 
Gallons. 

County. 

Butter, 
Pounds. 

Marion.'  .   .   . 
Allen    .... 
Lake    .... 
Porter  .... 
Laporte       .   . 

4,986,744 
3,593,870 
8,469,877 
3,468,4d2 
3,119,480 

Marion  .   .    . 
Lake  .... 
Marshall    .    . 
Clinton  .   .   . 
Noble.   .   .   . 

836,918 
817,911 
745,178 
694,922 
675,785 

1 

County. 

Cheese, 
Pounds. 

Adams   .   .   . 
Allen  .... 
Lake  .... 
Porter    .   .   . 
Miami    .   .   . 

162,651 
78,632 
59,994 
50,015 
18,983 
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The  Year  1889. 

Counties  in    the  State  producing  the  largest  quantiij  of  milk,  butter  an 
cherse,  1889: 


^^^^-         gSb. 

County. 

Butter, 
Pounds. 

County. 

Cheese, 
Poaods.. 

Marion     .   .   . 
Alien    .... 
Lake     .... 
Porter  .... 
Si.  .Tuhc^'h    .   . 

4,069,9^7 
3,569.s#47 
3,257,179 
3,247,089 
l',96 1,320 

.  Lake  .... 
Marion  .   .    . 
Allen  .... 
Noble.   .   .   . 
Laporte .    .   ■ 

1 

801,410 
725,617 
660,239 
655,009 
617,629 

1 

Adams   .  .   . 
Allen.  .   . 
Porter    .   .   . 
Lake  .... 
Clark.    .    . 

150,206 
63,:{50 
62,776 
57,850 
18990 

• 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 


1800 
1889 
1888 
1«87 
1886 
1885 


Year. 


Total  No. 

Horses  in 

State. 


602,361 
593,275 
585,707 
h33,257 
513,970 
512,394 


Total  No. 

Mules  in 

State. 

52,856 
62,426 
60,lb5 
56,989 
57,283 
67,739 


Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  number  of  horses  and  mules,  1890 : 


County. 


CODNTY. 


No. 
Mules. 


Marion  .  . 
Alien  .  .  . 
Klkhart  .  . 
Tippecanoe 
Hamilton  . 


12,647 
11,467 
10,482 
10,431 
10,297 


Marion  .    .    . 

Vanderburgh 

Po8*7  .   .   .    , 

Gibson  .    .    . 

Jackson  .    .    . 


3,561 
2,88^^ 
2,199 
1,932 
1,637 


Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  number  of  horses  and  mu^  1889 : 


County. 


No. 
Horses. 


County. 


No. 
Mules. 


Marion  .    . 
Allen  .   .  . 
Tippecanoe 
Elkhart  .   . 
Hamilton  . 


11,701 
11,165 
10,305 
J  0,304 
10,208 


Marion  .   .   . 
Vanilerburgh 
Gibson  .   .   . 
Jackson   .   . 
Pofccy   .   .   . 


3,129 
2,426 

1,946 
1,873 
1,831 
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CATTLE  AND  HOGS. 


Year. 


Total  No.  of 

Cattle  in 

State. 


ToUl  No.  of 
F«tted  Hogs 
in  State. 


1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1886 


1,426,888 
1,420,891 
1,360,399 
1,303,160 
1,251,428 
1,183,366 


Note. — Stock  hogs  are  not  included  in  the  above  totals. 


Counties  having  the  largest  number  of  cattle  and  hogn,  1890: 


2,226,870 
2,211,157 
2,057.210 
2.196,068 
1,761,529 
1,698,585 


CODNTY. 


Number 
Cattle. 


County. 


Number 
Hogs. 


Allen.  .   .   . 
Putnam 
Montgomery 
Laporte .  .   . 
Jasper  •   .   . 


27,743 
26,908 
24,098 
23,988 
23,351 


Montgomery 
Randolph  . 
Hendricks  . 
Hamilton   . 
Grant  .  %   . 


91,780 
84|912 
84,707 
82,762 
82,481 


The  Year  1889. 


Counties  having  the  largest  number  of  cattle  and  hogs,  1889; 


County. 


Number 
Cattle. 


County. 


Number 
Hogs. 


Allen 

Putnam 

Montgomery » 

Laporte 

Marion 


27,896 
26,036 
26,010 
23,063 
22.383 


Montgomery 
Hendricks  . 
Randolph  . 
Hamilton  . 
Rush   .   .   . 


93,407 
86,866 
83,149 
81,766 
78,570 


Note. — In  the  above  totals  are  included  milch  cows  and  stock  hogs. 

f 
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SHEEP  A^   LAMfiS. 


Ybar. 


Total  in 

Average  to 

State. 

Sqaare  Mile. 

934,741 

25 

954,458 

26 

1,266,109 

35 

1,394,045 

38 

1,401,612 

38 

1,295,496 

36 

1,508,713 

42 

1,497,362 

41 

1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
;886 
1885 
1884 
1883 


Counties  in  the  State  havine:  the  largest  number  of  sheep  and  Iambs,  1890 : 


County. 


Total 
Number. 


Average  to 
Sqaare  Mile. 


Lagrange. 
Elkhart  . 
Steuben  . 
Nobl^  .  . 
Owen    .   . 


31,118 
30,993 
28,889 
26,405 
26,193 


79 
66 
86 
63 
66 


Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  largest  number  of  sheep  and  lambs,  1889 


County. 


Total 
Number. 


Average  to 
Square  Mile. 


Elkhart  . 
Lagrange. 
Steuben  . 
Noble  .  . 
Owen    .   . 


38,734 
30,548 
28,475 
26,323 
25,299 


65 
78 
86 
62 
64 
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FENCING   AND  BRAIN   TILE. 


Statement  Showing  by  Counties  the  Number  of  Hods  of  Bail,  Board 
and  Wire  Fencing  Erected  in  1890  and.  the  number  of  Bods  of 
Drain  Tile  Laid  and  in  Operation  in  the  Same  Period. 


COUNTIES. 


Rodn  of 

Rail 

Fencioff 

Erected 

in  1890. 


Rods  of 

Board 

Pencinff 

Ereoted 

in  1890. 


Rods  of 

Wire 

Fen  cine 

Erected 

in  1890. 


Rod«of 

Drain 

Tile  Lr  id 

in  1890. 


Total 

Rods 

Drain 

Tile  in 

Operat'n 

in  1890. 


Total 

Rods 

Dnin 

Tile  in 

Operat'n 

in  1889. 


Adams  .  .  .  . 

Allen 

Bartholomew 
Benton  .  .  .  . 
Blackford    .  . 

Boone    ... 
Brown  .  .  .  . 
Carroll  ... 
Cass    .... 
Clark 

Clay   .  .  .  .  , 

Clinton .  .  .  , 

Crawford  .  .  . 

Daviess  .  .  .  . 

Dearborn  .  .  . 

Decatur.  .  .  . 
Dekalb.  .  .  . 
Delaware .  .  . 
Dubois  .  .  .  . 
Elkhart    .  .  , 

Fayette  .  .  .  . 
Floyd  .  .  .  . 
Fountain .  .  . 
Franklin  .  .  . 
Fulton  .  .  .  . 

Qibson  .  .  .  . 

Grant    .  .  .  , 

Orecne  .  .  .  . 

Hamilton.  .  . 

Hancock  .  .  . 

Harrison  .  .  . 
Hendricks  .  . 
Henry  .  .  . 
Howard  .  .  . 
Huntington    , 

Jackson  .  .  . 
Jasper   .  .  .  , 

Jay 

Jefferson  .  .  , 
Jennings  .  .  . 


30,608 
16,844 

8,756 
606 

4.900 

22,678 
13388 
80,774 
31,563 
6,224 

20,231 
15.462 
20.560 
21,649 
22,485 

16,493 
54,900 
27,20? 
41,407 
55,247 

28,763 
2,407 
30,756 
73,080 
14,115 

22,405 
19,215 

13,878 
9,373 

23,796 
11,917 
17.697 
18,741 
16,605 

29,744 
9,904 
22,434 
26,641 
11,847 


7,790 
13.721 
2,087 
2,661 
1,770 

5,969 

893 

11,771 

8,394 

2.675 

10,289 
8,404 
1,885 
2,914 
4,788 

3^352 
5,695 
5,595 
3,380 
14,572 

11,976 
1,112 

13.871 
5,064 

11,738 

18,M1 
6,318 

18,751 
9,447 
3,107 

5.635 
5,751 
11.469 
9.ft76 
6,526 

13,721 
6,780 
5.713 
6,180 
5,107 


2,444 

14,008 
3,963 

13,511 
2^50 

9,230 

1,944 

14,964 

20,532 

8,980 

7,lfiO 
8,776 
1,963 
4«742 
12.839 

13,414 

10,411 

9,857 

1,826 

29,325 

9,404 

4,923 

12.979 

10,738 

20,e54 

27.357 
11,757 
12,946 
7,586 
14,918 

3,882 

8,971 

30,520 

12,444 

23,213 

11,844 

35,071 

7,177 

6,9f(4 

8,756 


I 


72,459 
78,996 
9.441 
83J238 
32,697 

m 

594,563 
698,060 
432,236 
521,402 
330,365 

61,719 

127 

30.721 

49,109 

1,292 

929,547 

8,776 

511,347 

610.071 

15,864 

2,202 

35,778 

160 

8,238 

340 

18,816 

1,098,124 

950 

95,744 

5,518 

34,991 
34,827 
49,364 
3,145 
51,107 

849.559 
809,823 
557,963 
13,550 
363,980 

5,751 

538 

27,744 

4,680 
21.527 

139,309 
17.547 
427,746 
296,193 
196,624 

6,095 
82.630 

8,434 
24,781 
30,751 

245,137 
988,428 
62,410 
808.744 
706,032 

268 
22,744 

36,883 
24,781 
55,106 

4,061 
570,909 
655,460 
727,772 
662,804 

5,973 
21,549 

635 
3,871 

47,980 

80,906 

588,113 

5h511 

26,390 

522,104 
619,0m 
422,795 
438,164 
297.668 

867,828 

8,649 

480,628 

560,962 

14.672 

16,614 

l,012rH46 

790 

S7r')06 

6,178 

814,568 
274,99" 

508,599 

10,405 

312,873 

133,5S8 
17.009 
399,996 
291,513 
175.097 

239,042 
905,798 
63.976 
783,963 
675,281 

3,798 
548.1fi5 
«18r5n 

70231 
607,798 

42,007 

59A57 

551,.518 

4,876 

22^19 
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FENCING   AND   DRAIN   TILE— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


Rods  of 

Rail 

Fencing 

Erected 

iol890. 


Rods  of 

BoRrd 

Fencing 

Erected 

1890. 


in 


Rods  of 

Wire 

Fencinp 

Erected 

in  1890. 


Rods  of 

Drain 

Tile  Laid 

in  1890. 


ToUl 

Rods 

Drain 

Tile  in 

Operat  'n 

in  1890. 


Total 

Rods 

Drain 

Tile  in 

Operat 'n 

in  1889. 


Johnson      

Knox 

KoBciasko 

Lagrange 

Lake 

Laporte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin  ...      ... 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery  .... 
Morgan 

Newton 

Nobre 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Ripley 

Rush     

Scott 

Shelby . 

Spencer    

Starke  

Steuben 

St.  Joseph 

Sullivan 

Switzerland   .... 

Tippecanoe 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburgh    ... 

Vermillion 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington  .... 

Wayne , 

Wells 

White 

Whitley 

ToUl , 


21— Agb. 


12,')07 

27,343 

29  415 

7,860 

1,763 

18,046 
9,410 
13,738 
20,747 
16.874 

52,746 
15,087 
23,694 
32,615 
31,786 

572 

22,699 

2,199 

12.574 

19,265 

29,792 
28.744 
7,206 
11,221 
12,349 

8,820 
27,867 
21,865 
27,232 
23,714 

3375 
12,574 
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7.400 

593,668 
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15,595 
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17,640 
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609.680 

15.358 
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211,708 
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213,274 
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110,294 

191,188 

59,760 
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47.954 

910,700 
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85,219 

24,135 

883,223 

198,847 
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■  398,062 
899.920 
186.638 
263,679 

380,945 
807,887 
144392 
232,728 

28,173,938 

26,168,441 

TROTTING  AND  PACING  HORSE-BREEDERS. 


The  Seveoth  Annual  Conyention  of  the  Indiana  Trotting  and  Pacing  Horse- 
Breeders'  Association  met  in  the  Agricnitural  rooms,  State  Honee,  at  2  o'clock  p.  M., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Chas.  £.  Wright. 

Roll-call  showed  hot  few  members  present.  The  minutes  of  last  annual  meet- 
ing were  read  and  approved.  The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were 
read  and  accepted. 

President  Wright  delivered  his  annual  address,  as  follows : 

PBBSIDKNT'S  ADDB1588. 

Gentlemen — The  year  ending  December  31, 1889,  found  our  State  in  posses- 
sion of  the  stallion  record  and  the  stallion  that  made  it.  He  is  still  with  us, 
although  dethroned  as  Stallion  King,  and  has  added  much  wealth  to  Indiana. 
The  year  just  past  was  fruitful  of  record-breaking,  and  as  usual  Indiana  was  '^  in 
it."  The  double  team  record  was  twice  broken,  once  within  the  confines  of  our 
own  State.  The  horse  from  Maine,  Nelson,  had  to  come' to  Indiana  for  the  crown 
which  now  graces  his  brow — that  is,  if  horses  have  brows,  and  if  they  wear  crowns. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  our  people  do  not  know  their  own  advantages,  and  do 
not  assert  them  to  the  world  as  do  the  citizens  of  other  States?  A  homely  saying, 
certainly  not  classic,  but  which  contains  as  much  wisdom  as  many  clothed  in  Latin 
and  used  by  writers  who  wish  to  appear  learned  is :  *'  Who  bloweth  not  his  own 
horn,  the  same  shall  not  be  hloioed,"  If  Hoosiera  do  not  make  known  their  own 
rightful  claims  to  superior  advantages  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  the  same 
shall  be  paseed  by  unknown.  Is  it  not  strange  that  Indiana  should  poraess  such  ad- 
vantages of  climaU  that  she  can  compete  with  the  much  lauded  California?  Had 
the  record  of  Nelson  been  made  in  California,  it  would  probably  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  some  extent  to  the  glorious  "  climate  **  of  that  State.  If  Nelson  had  been 
the  descendant  of  a  Kentucky  horse,  then  the  "climate  "  would  no  doubt  have  been 
referred  to  as  contributing  to  his  speed  and  development,  or  the  bine  grass,  which  is 
not  inclusively  indigenous  to  that  State,  but  grows  with  equal  luxuriance  here, 
and  of  as  good  quality  and  a  greater  quantity. 

Did  it  ever  strike  the  average  Hooeier  horseman  that  a  great  deal  of  humbug- 
gery  in  regard  to  horse  breeding  has  been  foisted  upon  the  public,  and  is  tacitly 
admitted  as  true  when  the  contrary  is  the  fact?  The  Hoosier  has  been  taught  to 
grant  without  question  the  claim  of  superiority  made  by  citizens  of  other  States. 
Not  only  do  out  own  people  deceive  themselves,  but  all  over  the  country  we  find 
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the  same  deluBion  existing.  The  citizens  of  the  Empire  State  leave  the  home  of 
Bjsdyk's  Hambletonian  and  his  sons — most  potent  producers  of  speed;  the 
badgers  of  Michigan  leave  the  State  where  Jack  was  raised,  and  where  equally  as 
good  horses  at  reasonable  prices  can  now  be  foand,  to  hie  them  to  the  Corn-Cracker 
State  to  pay  a  sky-high  price  for  some  crippled  call  at  a  combination  sale.  Do 
not  understand  me  to  say  that  crippled  culls  are  exposed  to  purchase  in  combina- 
tion sales,  for  in  them,  undoubtedly,  are  many  good  and  sound  animals  disposed 
of.  But  the  owner  who  can  sell  his  colts  for  good  prices  at  private  sale,  is  not 
likely  to  expose  his  property  to  the  uncertainties  of  public  auction,  unless  it  may 
be  a  closing-ont  sale ;  nor  do  I  intend  to  reflect  upon  the  character  of  those  who 
conduct  these  sales,  for  doubtless,  many  good  and  trae  men  are  so  engaged.  What 
I  have  said  must  be  taken  as  spoken  and  without  misconstruction. 

Is  it  not  strange,  too,  that  Indiana  can  fumbh  food  and  water,  as  well  as 
climate,  to  the  horses  that  have  to  come  here  to  take  advantage  of  our  mile  tracks 
on  which  to  make  their  records?  I  sincerely  hope  that  no  one  will  consider  that 
this  question  has  any  reference  to  the  track  at  Indianapolis.  If  horses  are  so  ex- 
tremely delicate,  not  to  say  *'  finicky  "  (either  they  or  their  owners)  that  they  must 
have  their  native  hay  to  eat,  or  some  particular  brand  of  water  to  drink  when 
campaigning  the  trotting  track,  thus  necessitating  increased  trouble  and  outlay  of 
money,  when  they  come  here  this  annoyance  is  avoided.  We  have  enough  of 
food  and  drink  for  the  horses  of  two  or  three  States.  Sunol  need  not  bring  her 
grip-sack  full  of  alfalfa,  nor  Nelson  his  trunk  full  of  pine  needles,  if  these  are  his 
accustomed  food,  for  we  have  good  water  of  all  styles  and  varieties  suited  to  the 
equine  taste,  and  our  grains  and  forage  «re  equaled  by  few  and  excelled  by  none  in 
the  world.  Do  not  our  food  supply,  railroad  facilities,  proximity  to  the  principal 
tracks,  our  climate,  and  our  excellent  race-courses  contribute  toward  making  our 
State  one  of,  if  not  the  best  place  in  the  country,  in  which  to  winter  and  condition 
horses  for  campaigning?  Is  not  this  fact  being  better  and  better  recognized  and 
advantage  taken  of  it  by  the  best  trainers  in  the  country  ?  Indiana- bred  and  In- 
dianarconditioned  horses  can  start  out  in  the  spring  and  stay  until  the  dose  of  the 
season,  with  the  best  in  the  land.  They  are  hearty,  and  can  eat  the  food  and  use 
the  water  that  any  other  horse  can  digest  or  drink. 

Another  record  of  decided  interest  to  us  was  broken.  Within  the  last  twelve 
months,  the  Indiana  Trotting  and  Pacing  Horse  Breeders'  Association  has  not  gone 
into  debt.  Much  of  the  credit,  however,  belongs  to  our  Vigo  County  friends,  who 
came  forward  with  helping  hands  when  our  poor  association  was  so  enfeebled  from 
neglect,  and  want  of  proper  nourishment,  that  its  demise  seemed  only  the  question 
of  a  few  days  or  months.  While  we  have  not  increased  the  indebtedness  of  the 
society,  yet  its  condition  is  far  from  being  satisfactory,  and  it  remains  for  the  mem- 
bers at  this  meeting  to  reorganize  it  on  a  better  plan.  Last  January  I  told  you 
that  we  needed  unity  of  purpose  among  breeders,  and  more  united  work.  We  need 
to  place  this  association  upon  a  business-like  basis,  and  fulfill  our  contracts  like 
men.  We  should  take  more  interest  in  the  success  of  our  society,  and  work  in  har- 
mony for  ^ach  other's  interest  What  I  said  to  you  then,  I  now  reiterate  and  de- 
clare to  you  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  an  entire  change  in  the  organization  and  its 
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plan  of  management  We  should  not  abandon  all  organization,  as  some  seem  in- 
clined to  do,  and  allow  its  untimely  and  ignominious  death  without  at  least  one 
powerful  effort  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  to  the  economy  of  the  State. 

Permit  me  for  one  moment  to  attract  jour  attention  to  the  money  value  at 
stake,  and  in  which  you  and  I  and  others  are  interested. 

In  1889,  as  shown  by  the  figures  given  by  the  State  Statistician,  there  were  in 
Indiana  593,275  horses.  If  these  horses  are  valued  at  fifty  dollars  each,  which  is 
certainly  not  out  of  the  way,  their  value  would  be  $29,663,759.  In  1890,  the 
number  of  horses  increased  to  602,361,  which  at  the  same  per  capita  valuation, 
would  be  worth  $30,118,050,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $1,454,300.  In 
1889,  there  were  2,099,980  acres  of  blue  and  other  wild  grasses.  In  1890,  the  aver- 
age of  the  same  was  2,175,000,  an  increase  of  75,020  acres.  The  grains  and  hay 
are  not  all  used  for  horses;  but  showing  that  we  have  plenty  of  food,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  1887,  there  were  raised  of  clover  and  timothy  hay,  8,272,334 
tons ;  in  1888,  2,860,338  tons ;  in  1889,  4,172,575  tons ;  in  1890,  4,169,645  tons.  At 
$10  per  ton,  the  amount  looms  up  astonishingly.  Of  oats,  there  were  raised  in 
1887,  24,378,984  bushels  ;  in  1888,  27,493,851  bushels;  in  1889,  28.710,935  bushels ; 
in  1890, 15,566,207  bushels.  At  fifty  cents  per  bushel  the  oats  raised  in  1890  would 
be  worth  $7,783,103.56.  In  1887,  70,017,604  bushels  of  com  were  raised ;  in  1888, 
128,436,284  bushels;  in  1889,  106,542,161  bushels;  in  1890,  87,092,513  bushels, 
which,  at  fifty  cents,  would  be  worth  $43,546,256.50. 

There  is  more  than  a  money  consideration  at  stake  also.    The  pleasure  alone 

*  of  successful  horse  breeding  should  stimulate  qs  to  renewed  efforts.  Too  much  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  purses  and  stakes,  and  too  little  to  the  literary  feat^ 
ure,  which  is  of  right  an  integral  part  of  such  associations  and  meetings.  I  have 
been  informed  by  some  who  have  been  connected  with  the  organization  since  its 
inception,  that  last  year  was  the  first  that  any  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  the 
presentation  of  essays.  All  of  the  State  agricultural  associations,  with  not  even 
one- fourth  or  even  one- tenth  of  the  moneyed  interest  at  stake,  furnished  much  in- 
teresting and  valuable  literary  work  at  their  annual  meetings.  We  need  a  live 
State  association,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  able  editor  of  the  Western  SporU- 
marif  in  a  recent  editorial — one  that  can  compete  with  similar  organizations  in 
other  States  of  no  more  importance  than  our  own.  We  need  a  National  Associ- 
ation of  Horse  Breeders,  which  will  truly  represent  the  interests  of  horse-breeders 
of  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  This  should  be  a  delegate  body  with  represent- 
atives from  all  of  the  State  Associations,  to  whom  questions  of  difference  could  be 
referred  for  arbitration,  which  should  have  proper  supervision  of  breeding,  facing, 

*  registration,  etc.,  of  all  the  breeds  of  horses.  Who  will  start  the  ball  rolling  by 
issuing  a  call  for  such  a  meeting  ?  Who  will  take  the  initiative  step  ?  Why  not 
this  association  ?  But  before  we  do  anything  of  this  kind  let  us  shake  off  the 
shackles  of  indolence  that  now  bind  us.  Let  us  now  form  an  association  that, 
ph(Bniz-like,  shall  rise  from  the  ashes  of  the  present  aggregation  of  indifference. 
Let  us  forsake  the  chrysalis  of  the  old  society,  and,  like  the  butterfly,  awaken  to 
the  joysy  the  brightness  and  the  activity  of  a  new  life. 
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P&OCEEDINQB. 

The  finances  of  the  Association  are  in  a  bad  condition,  with  several  very  large 
i  ebts  hanging  over  it  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Association  prorate  the 
money  on  hand  between  the  oatside  debtors,  and  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  same. 
The  President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  with  M.  L.  Hare,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  attend  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Brace  Carr  then  offered  a  plan  for  reorganization,  which  was  adopted,  and 
By-Laws  and  Bules  were  made,  the -name  of  the  same  to  be  "The  Indiana  Horse 
Breeders'  Association.''  The  capital  stock  of  the  Association  was  fixed  at  $50,000, 
with  shares  of  $25  each. 

Besolved,  That  when  $5  000,  or  two  hundred  shares,  shall  be  subscribed  the 
subscription  shall  be  binding. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  then  named  as  Directors  for  one  year: 
Chas.  £.  Wright,  Dr.  Keal,  Bruce  Carr,  M.  L.  Hare,  H.  F.  Wood,  Indianapolis; 
R  V.  Mitchell,  Martinsville ;  Frank  McKeen,  Terre  Haute ;  H.  L.  Covod,  Nobles- 
ville;  John  S.  Lackey,' Cambridge  City ;  John  Morgan,  Plainfield;  J.  W.  Dicker- 
son,  city. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  Grand  Hotel,  February  11, 1891. 


SHORTHORN  BREEDERS. 


The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
met  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  State  House,  January 
20,  1891,  at  1:30  p.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Judge  J.  8. 
Buckles,  of  Muncie. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Joshua  Strange,  of  Grant  County,  was  se- 
lected to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Judge  Buckles.  I  see  the  President's  address  is  first  on  the  programme.  I  will 
state,  in  this  connection,  that  my  time  has  been  so  fully  occupied  that  I  have  not 
prepared  an  address,  and  would  ask  the  Association  to  excuse  me.  We  will  now 
proceed  with  the  published  programme. 

Dr.  N.  D.  Gaddy,  of  Lovett,  Ind.,  read  a  paper  on : 


"  WHICH  IS  THE  BETTER  TO  USE,  AN  AGED  OR  YOUNG  BULL?" 

As  a  matter  of  convenience^  each  breeder  may  decide  the  question  to  suit  hia 
circumstances,  and  need  not  be  discussed  here  in  that  light.  The  question  having 
been  selected  by  the  committee  last  winter,  would  of  itself  imply  that  there  is  a 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  breeders  as  to  the  prepotency  or  impressiveness  being  more 
or  less  in  a  bull,  as  a  sire,  according  to  his  age. 

In  conversation  and  in  correspondence  with  breeders  the  belief  that  a  bull  is 
most  impressive  at  maturity  or  prime  of  life,  say  from  four  to  eight  years  of  his 
age,  is  not  confined  to  a  few. 

The  reasoning  is  that,  as  like  produces  like,  a  bull  must  be  grown  to  repro- 
duce himself,  most  certainly. 

At  first  thought  this  might  appear  tenable.  But  thus  far  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  proof  that  it  is  true. 

Indeed,  I  think  it  very  fortunate  that  it  is  not  true.  Fortunate  for  the  breeder 
and  fortunate  for  the  cattle  as  a  breed. 

There  is  a  decided  preference  among  breeders  to  buy  young  bulls.  Many  of 
these  are  sold  about  the  time  they  are  three  or  four  years  old,  if  needs  be,  to  the 
butcher.    Choice  ones  are  kept  as  long  as  they  live,  in  many  instances. 
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• 

I  have  failed  to  learn  that  the  produce  of  these  aged  'bulls  furnished^  three 
clsfiiiee  of  ezcelleDce  each,  in  their  IWes,  that  could  be  by  any  breeder  or  committee 
i*o  clasHedy  and  prove  that  age  of  the  bull  was  responaible  for  the  difference  which 
admitted  of  clasBificatioD. 

No  one  will  affirm  that  the  produce  of  a  bull  at  any  age  will  be  uniformly  ex- 
cellent, regardlees  of  the  dams  of  their  calves. 

It  is  a  hobby  of  mine  that  the  spermatozoon  may  be  perfect  in  a  young  bull 
as  well  as  in  an  old  one.  That  the  spermatozoon  embraces  the  icerm  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  ;  of  the  osseous  system,  the  muscular,  lymphatic  and  vascular  systems; 
the  germs  of  the  viscera  or  organs,  Including  sex,  as  well  as  that  of  the  hide,  hair, 
horns  and  everything  when  vivified  into  growth  by  the  maternal  influence,  becom- 
ing in  due  time  a  living  animal,  partaking  of  the  likeness  of  its  progenitors. 

Upon  the  female  or  dam  depends  much  in  molding  the  form,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  like  herself  in  one  or  more  peculiarities.  This  depends  upon  the 
growth  or  development  given  any  particular  part  or  parts  of  the  fcctus.  The  Brit- 
itA  Medical  Joumaly  in  giving  the  transmission  of  supernumerary  fingers  by  hered- 
ity in  a  certain  family,  mentions  a  daughter  who  transmitted  to  part  of  her  chil- 
dren this  peculiarity. 

To  my  mind  this  does  not  prove  that  the  female  furnished  the  additional 
germ  for  the  supernumerary  finger  given  her  child.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
think  that  from  the  germ  of  the  fifth  finger  a  sixth  was  also  forced  into  growth  by 
the  rich  pabulum  furnished,  because  of  this  peculiar  hereditary  function  which 
she  possessed. 

Usually  a  grain  of  com  sends  up  but  one  stalk,  but  riph  ground  does  not  un- 
usually force  a  growth  of  a  sucker,  which  develops  into  an  additional  stalk. 

In  this  way  do  I  account  for  form  and  peculiarities  of  the  dam  in  her  pro- 
duce. If  what  may  be  termed  her  prepotency  is  weak,  and  that  of  the  bull  with 
which  she  has  been  coupled  is  strong,  her  produce  will  be  much  like  the  bull,  and 
vice  verso.  Thlis  much  depends  upon  the  bull's  prepotency,  which  is  not  influenced 
to  a  noticeable  degree  by  age  per  ae.  It  is  just  as  important  to  select  cows  possess- 
ing a  prepotency  in  the  same  direction^  bo  as  to  have  the  combined  excellence  for 
transmission.  The  synergistic  action  of  these  powers  of  reproduction  of  true  ex- 
cellence, possessed  by  both  bull  and  cow,  always  tends  to  improvement. 

Then  we  conclude  that  the  spermatozoon,  perfect  in  all  its  parts  from  a  young» 
middle-aged  or  old  bull,  is  alike  susceptible  to  development  into  perfect  form  and 
excellence. 

Fortunately  for  reproduction  the  foetus  is  not  easily  affected  by  the  privations 
of  the  cow  during  gestation.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  cow  to  drop  a  large  calf,  al- 
though the  cow  is  '*  thin  in  flesh."  As  if  by  instinct,  the  maternal  care  is  awakened 
at  the  beginning  of  utero-gestation.  In  other  words,  all  the  parts  of  the  fn?tus  re- 
ceive nourishment  for  development,  but  not  always  in  due  proportion  to  the  wants 
of  every  system  or  part,  the  one  with  the  other,  owing  to  some  causes  not  easily 
explained  and  to  others  perhaps  well  understood.  Take  two  cows,  both  good  indi- 
viduals and  of  good  family,  whose  powers  of  assimilation  are  equal,  and  both  sup- 
plied with  good  food  of  proper  quality  and  water  ad  libitum^  and  otherwise  good 
care,  they  should  and  probably  would  do  equally  well. 
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Xf  one  of  these  cows  be  bred  to  a  young  bull,  a  good  individual  and  of  good 
family,  and  the  other  cow  bred  to  an  old  bull,  a  good  individual  also,  and  from  as 
good  a  family,  1  should  expect  the  two  expectant  calves  from  these  two  cows  to  be 
equal  in  development,  equal  in  vigor  or  strength,  and  for  practical  purposes 
equally  good. 

But  if  two  other  similar  cows  under  the  same  condition  of  keeping  and  care 
were  bred  to  either  one  of  said  bulls,  we  could  not  expect  the  produce  to  be  more 
than  good  alike  for  practical  purposes.  There  would  be  more  or  less  dissimilarity 
in  all  four  calves.    No  two  would  be  exactly  alike. 

In  one  respect,  everything  pertaining  to  the  calf  depends  upon  the  bull ;  and 
in  another  respect,  everything  pertaining  to  the  calf  depends  upon  the  cow. 

If  the  seed  be  sown  in  fertile  soil  the  harvest  is  assured.  No  more  can  seed 
wheat  produce  a  good  crop  without  the  soil,  than  the  rich  soil  without  the  planted 
seed  can  produce  a  bountiful  harvest. 

As  is  not  unusual,  each  foot  of  ground  in  a  field  is  not  equally  productive, 
therefore  there  would  necessarily  be  a  lack  of  equal  productiveness  all  over  the  field. 

No  more  could  we  expect  nutrition  to  be  equally  furnished  to  each  and  every 
part  of  the  foetus  by  a  cow  not  absoltUely^teriect  in  all  her  parts  herself.  What  is 
*'  perfection  "  to  the  eye  of  one  breeder  is  not  necessarily  so,  to  that  of  all  other 
breeders,  and  herein  lies  a  complication  to  the  breeder's  art.  I  hope  that  I  have 
made  myself  understood  that  the  spermatozoon — a  perfect  seed — whether  from  a 
young  or  old  bull  is  equally  good  and  is  susceptible  of  equal  development,  pro- 
vided all  things  are  equal. 

There  are  so  many  equally  important  things  to  be  considered  in  the  physiology 
of  breeding,  that  breeders  are  liable  to  fail  to  understand  them  ;  and  if  understood, 
some  are  overlooked  and  erroneous  conclusions  are  thus  arrived  at,  perhaps 
hastily. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  there  are  a  great  many  things  in  this 
connection  that  are  conjectural ;  nor  can  they  be  demonstrated .  by  any  means 
known  at  present.  Our  knowledge  is  as  extensive  perhaps  in  regard  to  some  of 
these  things  as  it  ever  will  or  can  be.  It  is  not  known  to  science,  nor  can  not  be 
known  by  the  closest  scrutiny,  aided  by  the  most  elaborate  and  scientifically  con- 
structed instruments,  whether  a  grain  of  corn  will  produce  an  ear  with  a  certain 
number  of  grains  nor  describe  the  difierence  in  size  and  shape  of  the  grains  that 
may  be  produced. 

It  is  no  less  impossible  to  inspect  a  spermatozoon  and  ascertain  what  sex 
would  have  been  produced  ;  what  size ;  particular  shape ;  whether  early  maturitj 
would  have  been  reached  ;  whether  a  show  animal  would  have  been  produced,  or 
any  other  quality  or  attribute  desirable  by  the  breeder. 

Neither  can  it  be  known  more  certainly  what  the  cow  will  do  in  growing  the 
calf,  more  than  we  can  know  what  the  soil  and  season  may  do  in  growing  the  grain. 

It  may  be  interesting,  however,  and  perhaps  instructive  to  you,  to  place  before 
you  what  some  of  our  leading  breeders  have  been  kind  enough  to  write  me  upon 
the  question  before  us. 

B.  F.  Vanmeter  writes:  "  My  opinion  is  that  a  young  and  vigorous  bull,  one 
from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  months  old,  which  has  beea  raised  out  of    doors* 
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wbere  he  could  get  plenty  of  exercise  and  fresh  air  and  has  been  allowed  to  do 
little  or  no  seryloe,  and  had  plenty  of  rich  food,  is  the  most  vigorous  beast  and  will 
get  the  largest  and  most  fully  developed  calves.'^ 

"  In  fact,"  he  continues,  *'  it  is  best  to  breed  such  a  one,  first  for  a  while  to 
aged  cows  and  not  to  heifers  for  their  first  calves." 

He  further  states,  *'  If  a  young  bull  gets  fine  calves  for  his  first  crop  he  can  be 
safely  relied  upon  to  get  as  good  or  better  ones  lo  the  day  of  his  death  or  so  long 
as  he  gets  any,  provided  he  is  not  over-eropped"  **  We  should  not  loee  sight  of  the 
fact  that  a*bull  decreases  in  vigor  and  breeding  capacity  as  he  grows  older  after  he 
passes  his  prime,  A  bull  in  excellent  health  and  vigor  can  get  seventy-five  calves 
in  one  season,  when  he  is  passing  twenty  to  thirty  months  of  age,  with  as  little 
strain  upon  his  system  as  a  four  to  five  year  old  bull  can  get  fifty  or  a  seven  to 
eight  year  old  bull  can  get  thirty." 

*'  It  depends  much  more  upon  the  care  and  use  that  the  bull  has  than  it  does 
npon  his  age  as  to  the  quality  and  perfection  of  his  get" 

''In  the  above  statement  you  will  note  the  difference  between  an  overgrown 

calf  at  birth  and  one  which  is  just  as  perfect  in  form  but  not  so  overgrown  or 

large." 

Mr.  Vanmeter  then  testifies  that  calves  at  birth  by  young  bulls  are  larger  than 

the  get  of* old  bulls  are,  but  that  they  are  really  no  better  in  the  outcome,  if  I 

understand  him. 

Another  Kentucky  breeder,  Mr.  Abram  Kenick,  testiBes  in  the  same  way.  He 
writes  me :  "  My  observation  is  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  get  of  old  and 
young  bulls,  but  it  is  only  perceptible  at  the  time  of  calving.  The  get  of  old  bulls 
are  Qot  so  large,  but  they  develop  as  well  as  the  get  of  young  animals."  I  can  not 
understand  how  age  of  a  bull  could  make  the  difference  mentioned  by  these  two 
distinguished  gentlemen.  I  can  readily  belie?e  that  the  introduction  of  a  bull 
bred  and  raised  differently,  even  largely  of  the  same  blood,  would  get  larger 
calves,  especially  in  coins  that  had  been  bred  to  in-bred  bulls  also  closely  related 
to  the  cows,  the  produce  in  the  latter  case  being  small  at  birth.  It  would  in  one 
sense  be  a  cross,  and  it  is  taught  that  cross- breeds  are  usually  larger  than  pure  or 
in-bred  animals.  Some  breeders  are  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of 
new  blood  that  they  seek  bulls  raised  far  away  or  under  very  different  conditions, 
although,  of  course  they  want  pure-bred  .animals  of  their  favorite  breed. 

This  gives  them  cross-breeds  between  families,  if  you  will  allow  the  illustra. 
tion,  or  if  of  the  same  family,  if  they  have  been  differently  bred,  it  will  to  that 
degree  produce  cross-breeds  in  the  same  sense,  and  the  calves  will  be  large  in 
some  instances,  and  they  will  probably  grow  into  larger  animals.  I  have  not  ob- 
served that  this  obtained  more  in  the  get  of  a  young  bull  than  the  get  of  the  same 
bull  from  the  same  cows  when  he  grew  older. 

The  only  way  that  I  can  account  for  it,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  a  bull  gets  larger 
calves  when  he  is  young  than  when  they  are  got  five  or  ten  years  later,  having 
been  yearly  coupled .  with  the  same  cows,  is  upon  the  theory  indorsed  by  many 
men  that  a  cow  impregnated  by  a  bull  becomes  inoculated  with  his  blood, 
repeated  pregnancies  making  her  more  and  more  like  him,  which,  if  continued, 
would  be  in  one  sense  in-breeding,  from  which  would  occur  diminished  size. 
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Mark  you,  in  some  cases  when  the  cow  is  small,  hereditarily,  and  bull  is  large 
and  from  a  large  family  of  animals,  I  suspect  that  the  first  calf  would  not  be  no 
large  as  the  second,  if  this  law  obtains.    The  reason  of  this  would  be  that  in  the 
second  pregnancy  there  would  be  less  for  his  blood  to  overcome,  and  the  produce/ 
then  would  be  more  likely  to  be  large  like  himfielf. 

But  we  will  now  quote  from  E.  8.  Frazee,  another  distinguished  breeder. 
He  says :  "  I  think  old  bulls  in  their  prime  and  vigor  are  more  apt  to  get  bull 
calves  than  young  bulls.  I  think  calves  from  well  matured  bulls,  as  a  rule,  are 
larger  and  more  vigorous  than  from  young  bulls.  As  to  the  show  qnalitfes,  I  have 
observed  no  difTerenee.  I  think  a  bull  that  is  used  a  great  deal,  or  to  ezcees,  is 
more  apt  to  have  feeble  and  weakly  offspring,  and  more  heifer  calves  among 
them."  • 

Another  breeder  and  an  experienced  ezhibiter  at  Fairs,  Will.  S.  Bobbins, 
says:  ''  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  observed  any  noticeable  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  get  of  young  and  old  bulls.  But,  as  a  rule,  I  think  the  eet  of  an  aged  bull 
comes  stronger  and  starts  off*  a  little  better  than  that  of  a  young  one."  He  observes 
that  some  of  his  earliest  maturing  ones  were  sired  by  a  bull  when  he  was  two 
years  old,  although,  he  says:  ** According  to  the  best  principles  of  breeding,  the 
get  of  matured  animals  should  mature  earliest."  ^ 

It  must  be  vexing  to  have  ^'the  best  principles  of  breeding"  violated 
before  a  man's  face,  and  in  his  own  herd,  too,  that  way. 

'^As  to  show  cattle,"  he  says,  "my  observation  is  that  most  of  them  were  sired 
by  bulls  just  in  their  prime — neither  old  nor  young.  I  don't  think  there  is  the 
difference  which  many  breeders  claim;  although,  other  things  being  equal,  I 
should  prefer  the  offspring  of  matured  animals — both  bull  and  cow.  I  would 
consider  it  poor  policy  to  keep  a  bull,  which,  when  young,  was  a  poor  breeder, 
with  the  expectation  of  his  becoming  a  good  breeder  when  old"  ' 

'  I  received  letters  from  other  breeders,  but  as  the  points  have  been  pretty  well 
brought  out,  I  will  ask  your  attention  while  I  read  you  but  one  more.  William 
Warfield  wrote  me  as  follows : 

"Yes  sir,  the  forty-six  years  I  have  been  breeding  cattle  I  have  been  a  pretty 
close  observer,  and  I  think  many  things  that  a  great  deal  of  fuss  is  made  over  is 
all  fal-de-lal.  The  trouble  is,  men — most  of  them — Fee  things  at  a  distance — are 
theorists,  not  practical  enough  ;  leave  thifigs  to  their  servants;  don't  do  or  see  to 
them  themselves.  And  this  thing  of  bulls  getting  better  calves  at  on«  or  another 
period  of  their  lives  is  one  of  them.  One  of  the  very  finest  heifers  1  ever  bred 
was  gotten  by  an  eight-months'  bull  calf,  out  of  an  eight-months'  heifer;  and  I 
have  now  on  my  farm  a  heifer  calf  gotten  by  a  17-months'  bull  that  is  good  enough 
for  anybody,  and  I  have  seen  calves  by  bulls  14  years  old  just  as  good.  If  yon 
have  good  blood  and  good  individuals,  and  take  good  care  of  them,  the  age  don't 
matter.  I  never  could  see  a  bull  bred  at  any  particular  age  breed  better  or  worse. 
As  I  say  often,  so  the  bull  is  good  and  from  a  good  family,  and  bred  on  good  cows 
of  good  family,  regardless  of  age,  yon  will  see  no  difference  in  his  calves  at  twelve 
months  or  fifteen  years." 
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In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  my  experience,  though  not  extended 
through  so  many  years  in  breeding  cattle,  is  in  entire  harmony,  so  far  as  that  ex- 
perience goes,  with  that  of  Mr.  Warfield. 

I  have  not  observed  that  age  of  a  bull  guarantees  earlier  maturity,  bull  calves, 
heifer  calves,  or  t>how  animals.  Theoretically  I  should  expect  no  difTerenoe,  and 
practically  I  have  observed  none  in  the  get  of  bulls  o^  one  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

DISCUSSION. 

W.  J.  Quickf  Columbtis,  The  fact  that  young  sires  get  more  calves  than  aged 
sires,  while  this  is  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  it  has  been  my  observation 
that  young  sires  get  mostly  male  calves  and  are  surer  breeders.  A  friend  of  mine 
bred  to  a  young  bull  for  two  years  and  nearly  every  call  was  a  bull.  I  used  a 
yearling  bull  for  three  years,  and  the  first  year  all  but  three  were  bulls,  the  second 
nearly  half  were  bulls,  and  the  third,  more  bulls  than  heifers. 

J.  D.  SpaJir,  The  experience  I  have  had  with  one  bull  kept  from  an  early  age 
was  entirely  difierent  We  bred  a  bull  four  years  in  succession  to  the  same  cows ; 
the  first  year  he  did  not  get  but  one  bull  calf;  the  next  year,  two ;  the  third  year, 
two  or  three,  and  the  fourth  year  there  were  about  two-thirds  bull  calves.  I  do 
not  know  as  that  has  any  weight,  and  it  is  the  only  experience  I  have  had  in  this 
respect. 

W,  J,  Quick,  I  think  there  is  another  matter  in  connection  with  this  that 
might  be  brought  out.  We  all  know  that  a  young  bull  has  more  animal  vigor 
than  an  aged  one.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  is  larger  and  stronger  in  muscle ;  an 
aged  bull  is  stronger  in  regard  to  fl^h  than  a  young  bull,  but  a  young  bull  has 
more  life  and  animsl  vigor,  and  one  reason  he  has  more  animal  vigor,  he  has  not 
been  spoiled,  running  out  until  he  is  two  years  old  and  breeds  properly.  If  he  is 
kept  up  he  gets  quiet,  and  as  he  becomes  less  vigorous  he  gets  puny  calves,  and 
more  heifer  calves  io  consequence.  It  has  a  great  influence  on  the  sire  and  I  think 
the  young,  vigorous  animal  gets  more  male  calves  than  an  aged. 

D.  P.  Miller,^  I  wish  to  add  my  experience  in  this  matter.  I  have  a  six- year- 
old  bull.  The  first  year  I  had  him  the  males  predominated — fifteen  bulls;  but 
after  that  it  was  about  half  and  half.  I  do  not  think  age  has  much  to  do  with  it, 
but  then  he  was  in  the  habit  of  running  out  and  going  in  the  stable  at  will. 

Dr.  Gaddy.  I  think  an  aged  bull,  if  properly  cared  for,  could  get  seventy-five 
calves  with  as  little  strain  on  his  system  as  a  young  bull  could  thirty. 

J.  D.  Spahr,  If  a  bull  is  old,  and  runs  with  the  herd,  he  will  get  more  calves 
than  a  young  one. 

E.  &  Folaom,  Indianapolis.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  with  an  aged  bull 
say  from  the  age  of  nine  to  twelve  years.  I  do  not  know  but  that  he  was  as  vigor- 
ous as  any  other  bull.  He  had  no  system  of  management,  and  commonly  run  out 
summer  and  winter,  with  the  privilege  of  going  in  the  stable  at  night,  or  whenever 
he  felt  disposed  through  the  day.  Under  that  treatment  he  was  as  sure  as  any 
other  bull.  I  noticed  this  about  the  calves — whether  age  had  anything  to  do  with 
it  or  not,  you  can  decide— his  calves  were  more  uniform  than  any  bull  I  ever  had. 
You  could  pick  them  out  in  the  herd  without  difficulty.    Seemingly  they  matured 
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early ;  before  they  were  two  years  old  they  were  as  good  as  others  two  and  a  half 
and  three  years  old.  Whether  age  had  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not,  may  beTa 
question  yet  to  decide.  The  bull  was  strong,  but  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  bull 
himself  might  have  done  the  same  younger,  but  certainly  that  was  the  result  in  his 
aged  condition,  from  nine  to  twelve  years. 

Mr,  Thonvpion,  I  ha^  been  breeding  an  old  bull  but  I  have  had  to  use  them 
when  quite  young  and  my  experience  is,  as  it  is  the  experience  of  every  man,  that 
we  must  be  careful.  We  can  not  expect  as  good  a  calf  from  a  heifer  and  a  baby  bull 
as  we  might  from  an  older  bull.  If  we  use  a  twenty  to  thirty  months'  bull  on 
seventy-five  cows,  when  they  come  to  mature  age  they  are  no  account.  If  we  get 
good  calves  we  must  use  a  less  number  of  calves,  but  old^bulis.  The  bull  gets 
better  as  he  advances  in  age ;  I  have  used  them  on  from  nine  years  until  they  die 
and  the  last  calves  were  the  best  I  had.  I  am  now  using  a  young  bull  and  am 
using  him  very  carefully.  We  can  not  get  a  good  Shorthorn  out  of  a  young  cow 
and  young  bull.  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Miller  his  experience  in  relation  to  having 
fifteen  bull  calves.  The  bull  nine  years  old  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  first  three 
years  his  calves  were  nearly  all  bulls,  so  much  so  I  had  some  bulls  to  sell ;  after- 
wards I  did  not  have  so  many,  but  he  was  vigorous  and  an  excellent  breeder.  For 
a  year  or  more  I  did  not  have  a  halter  on  him  when  a  cow  was  turned  in,  but  let 
him  have  freedom.  I  have  seen  him  lay  on  the  snow  instead  of  going  into  his 
stall ;  he  seemed  to  prefer  it  and  was  healthy  the  year  round. 

Mr.  MUler.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  bought  him. 
He  had  need  him  to  fifteen  or  twentv  cows,  and  had  been  well  cared  for  and  not 
allowed  to  abuse  himself,  and  always  had  the  privilege  of  going  in  and  out  of  the 
shed  at  will.  He  was  naturally  a  tame  animal,  but  not  very  quick  to  serve  a  cow. 
I  used  him  as  long  as  I  could  and  made  a  mistake  when  I  let  him  go. 

Judge  Buckles.  My  idea  is,  if  I  were  going  to  purchase  an  animal  to  place  at 
the  head  of  my  herd,  I  would  purchase  one*  that  had  been  tried.  My  actual  ex- 
perience has  been  this :  That  when  I  took  a  bull  and  commenced  breeding,  the 
first  calves  he  got  were  not  so  good  as  those  after  he  was  two  and  three  years  old, 
and  better  as  he  adyanced  in  age.  My  experience  is,  the  longe/ 1  have  bred  to  the 
same  bull  the  better  the  calves  have  been  if  from  the  same  cow.  I  have  an  exam- 
ple on  my  farm  of  heifers  as  fine  as  I  ever  had.  A  large  portion  of  my  calves  last 
year  were  females,  the  exact  cause  I  can  not  tell.  From  the  little  experience  I 
have  had  in  the  matter,  I  would  purchase  one  that  had  been  bred  a  year  or  two, 
that  I  might  know  his  true  merits  and  if  he  gave  satisfaction  I  would  keep  him  at 
the  head  of  the  herd. 

E,  B.  Marlindale.  Mrs.  Meredith  is  now  here  and  I  am  informed  that  she  de- 
sires to  leave  the  city  on  an  early  train,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  her  paper  read 
at  this  time,  if  agreeable  to  the  convention. 

The  Chair.  Will  you  hear  Mrs.  Meredith's  paper  and  defer  the  discussion  on 
Dr.  Gaddy's  paper  for  the  present  ? 

The  Convention  acquiesced  in  the  request  and  Mrs.  Vii^ginia  €•  Meredith  read 
a  paper  on — 
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"FACTS    RELATING    TO   THE   COMBINATION    OF   THE    BEEF   AND 

MILKING  QUALITIES  OF  SHORTHORNS." 

There  are  two  important  lines  upon  which  to  expend  the  energy  of  our  en- 
deavors as  a  Shorthorn  association,  the  first,  that  of  improving  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  breeders ;  the  second,  increasing  the  sum  of  information  about  the  breed 
now  possessed  by  general  farmers.  My  theme  has  to  do  with  the  last  named. 
The  beef  qualities  of  the  Shorthorn  stand  unchallenged.  The  Superior  dairy  qual- 
ities of  some  Shorthorns  is  conceded.  How  far,  in  what  degree  the  combination  of 
the  two  is  a  fact  and  a  success  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  us,  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  prime  importance  to  those  who  breed  cattle  for  use  and  to  sell  on  the 
general  market.  That  the  Shorthorn  is  a  general  purpose  breed  b  known  to  those 
who  own  and  breed  them ;  that  there  are  breeds  which  are  superlatively  butter  or 
milk  breeds  is  an  established  fact  that  should  be  known  by  every  one.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  existence  and  the  excellence  of  a  one-purpose  breed  does  not 
by  any  law  of  analogy  or  by  any  legitimate  style  of  logic  prove  that  a  two-pur- 
poee  breed  can  not  exist.  We  have  mutton  and  wool  combined  in  a  satisfactory 
degree ;  we  have  speed  and  draft  combined  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the  farm. 
Why  not  beef  and  milk?  The  claims  of  the  special  or  one-purpose  enthusiasts 
have  been  and  are  too  exclusive.  Enthusiasm  has  played  an  admirable  part  in 
securing  wonderful  results,  and  no  one  should  wish  to  diminish  in  any  way  the 
full  measure  of  praise  deserved,  but  it  becomes  breeders  of  Shorthorns  to  present 
again  and  again  the  merits  of  the  breed  and  to  secure  for  it  the  attentive  regard  of 
the  great  breeder  of  cattle,  who  is  and  will  always  be  the  farmer  with  from  three 
tb  twenty  Cbws.  Hb  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  the  true  Shorthorn  is  the 
basis  upon  which  rests  the  profitable  breeding  of  recorded  Shorthorns — the  basis 
upon  which  rests  the  profitable  keeping  of  cows  upon  the  farm — and  to  a  very 
great  degree  is  the  basis  for  the  profitable  breeding  of  steers  for  feeding.  If  the 
general  farmer  is  pursuaded  by  any  means  to  believe  that  a  one-purpose  breed  is 
best  for  him  he  is  doomed  to  sacrifice,  ultimately,  one-half  his  opportunity  in 
breeding.  Milking  capacity  «and  maternity  are  so  intimately  related  in  the  cow  as 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  familiar  saying  "  a  great  milker  is  a  prolific  breeder." 
If  a  cow  is  prolific,  how  much  greater  will  be  the  profit  if  all  her  produce  is  excel- 
lent— if  either  sex  is  sure  to  reach  a  superior  degree  of  value  in  its  own  *^  sphere  " 
— as  steers  for  beef,  as  heifers  for  milk  ? 

The  Committee  on  Programme,  in  confining  your  speaker  to  *^faei8"  imposes 
no  unwelcome  limitations,  because  a  fact  is  a  fact,  whether  it  be  established  by 
one  witness,  by  five  hundred,  or  by  none.  The  modern  tendency  among  breeders 
of  dairy  cattle  to  credit  a  witness  only  when  under  oath  may  be  admirable  and 
necessary  within  their  limits  (lines),  but  surely  Shorthorn  breeders,  having  the 
habit  of  telling  only  moderate  stories,  should  be  considered  trustworthy  witnesses 
without  the  backing  of  a  notarial  seal.  Weight  and  measure  -under  official  scru- 
tiny are  methods  of  very  recent  times,  while  Shorthorns  have  been  so  very  good  for 
so  longt  a  time  that  many  notable  performances  at  the  pail  and  the  chum  are  in 
some  quarters  ruled  out  because  made  under  the  old  system  when  the  statement  of 
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a  gentleman  went  unchallenged.    Now  affidavits,  seals  and  many  witnenee  scaroelj 
■saffice  to  establish  securely  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  special  or  one-purpose 
breeds. 

There  has  been  a  modification  of  the  old  type  of  dairy  cow.  The  wedge 
shape  that  was  formerly  insisted  upon  is  not  now  so  much  emphasized.  To  pro- 
duce great  milk  and  butter  the  cow  must  eat  a  great  ration,  a  great  ration  requires 
strong  vital  powers  to  secure  its  complete  assimilation,  and  these  can  not  be 
crowded  into  the  small  end  of  the  wedge.  Thia  is  an  important  point  gained  for 
the  Shorthorn  type.  The  fact  has  always  been  as  here  indicated,  but  popular  ap- 
prehension of  it  has  been  lacking. 

Nine  States  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  National  Shorthorn  Association , 
and  in  consequence  thirteen  hundred  dollars  was  awarded  as  prises  at  these  lead- 
ing fairs  for  Shorthorn  dairy  cows.  At  the  Michigan  State  Fair  the  sweepetakes 
prize  was  won  by  a  Shorthorn  cow,  Moss  Bose  4th,  which  made  two  pounds  of  bat- 
ter from  the  milk  of  one  day.  She  was  a  winner  in  a  class  of  eight  made  up  from 
the  different  breeds.  At  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  the  first  prize  was  won  by  a  oow 
that  gave  sixty-one  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  At  the  New  York  State  Fair  first 
prize  was  won  by  Kitty  Clay  2d,  with  forty-two  pounds  and  thirteen  ounces  of 
milk,  from  which  was  made  one  pound  and  eleven  ounces  of  butter.  At  Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  the  first  prize  went  to  Dolly  2d,  giving  fifty-two  pounds  and  fifteen  ounces 
of  milk.  The  tests  at  all  the  fairs  were  creditable  and  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  any  other  breed. 

Messrs.  Spencer  <&  Son  write  me  that  Fillpail  3d,  which  made  the  best .  Short- 
horn public  test  in  1889,  and  which  gave  sixty  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day  and 
eighteen  pounds  of  butter  in  one  week,  is  the  dam  of  Joe  Johnson  98764,  now  at 
the, head  of  their  herd.  They  say  he  is  a  superior  beef  animal  like  his  dam,  with 
a  marked  tendency-  to  take  on  flesh  when  opportunity  offers.  Messrs.  Spencer  cite 
the  fact  that  their  county  —  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. —  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
dairy  county,  and  the  cattle  are  principally  grade  Shorthorns.  They  are  good 
dairy  cattle  and  as  proof  that  they  produce  good  steers  the  Chicago  market  reports, 
as  given  in  the  Breederf^  Oazetle^  quote  Chautauqua  County  calves  invariably 
highest 

Mr.  Pickrell  writes  me  of  his  great  show  cow,  Kate  Lewis,  a  winner  in  closely 
contested  rings,  that  gave  such  a  large  quantity  of  milk  that  it  was  no  unusual 
occurrence  for  her  to  give  two  pails  of  milk  after  the  calf  had  nursed.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Baron  Lewis,  illustrated,  Vol.  12,  A.  H.  B.,  which  was  the  first  ani- 
mal bred  in  Illinois  to  sell  for  as  much  as  $3,000.  Some  present  may  remember 
his  presence  on  our  State  Fair  Grounds.  Kate  Lewis  died  with  milk  fever  after 
giving  birth  to  Baron  Lewis.  The  herd  books  have  many  similar  records  and 
every  breeder  has  had  notable  examples  in  his  own  herd  of  the  combination  of 
milk  and  beef  qualities.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  greater  publicity  .has  not  been 
given  to  these  facts. 

The  Butter  ^how,  held  at  Peru  last  spring,  in  April,  was  a  notable  event  in 
the  history  of  the  dairy  interests  of  Indiana.  It  was  the  first  effort  made  to  have 
butter  graded.  It  seems  remarkable  that  so  just  a  custom  should  not  have  obtained 
long  ago,  but  without  going  into  that  phase  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
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exhibition  was  a  fine  one,  entries  large — about  sixty,  being  limited,  however,  to 
Miami  County — and  the  quality  a  very  high  average.  The  butter  was  judged  by 
an  expert  under  conditions  of  absolute  impartiality.  Naturally  there  was  much 
interest  in  the  award,  much  anxiety  upon  the  part  of  those  championing  the 
various  breeds,  a  great  desire  by  some  that  silo- fed  rows  might  furnish*  the  prize- 
winning  butter.  It  was  peculiarly  gratifying  when  the  award  was  announced  to 
find  that  in  such  strong  competition  Shorthorn  butter  had  won  the  prize,  and  also 
to  learn  that  it  had  been  made  by  a  farmer's  wife,  Mnu  Lucas,  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  the  farm,  with  the  ordinary  feed  of  the  fariQ.  And  as  the  best  but- 
ter must  always  be  made  on  the  farm,  where  the  conditions  are  within  the  control 
of  an  intelligent  woman,  such  an  event  is  encouraging  to  the  women  of  the  farm. 
The  butter  of  the  creamery  may  yield  the  best  average  profit  and  quality,  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  average  means  that  something  superior  has  been^degraded  in  or- 
der to  grade  up  something  inferior. 

The  Shorthorn  is  pre-eminently  the  farmers'  breed,  because  in  it  beef  and  milk 
are  peculiarly  combined ;  in  it,  beef  and  milk  follow  sex  as  in  no  other  "breed  in 
existence.  If  ihe  breeder  of  Shorthorns  would  please  his  best  customer,  the  farmer, 
his  course  seems  plain  —  to  sacrifice  nothing  of  the  beef  quality,  but  to  maintain 
with  it  all  the  dairy  quality  possible. 

DISCU8SI0K. 

Judge  E,  B.  MartindaUy  Indianapolis,  I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  into  this 
question  at  any  length.  I  will  say,  however,  I  approve  of  the  paper,  for  it  con- 
tains facts  which  I  think  the  public  ought  to  know.  I  believe  that  the  author  of 
the  paper  can  sustain  herself  in  the  position  taken  in  regard  to  the  combination 
of  general  purpose  and  dairy  qualities  in  the  Shorthorns.  I  have  believed,  from 
observation,  when  some  of  our  enthusiastic  Shorthorn  people  undertook  to  place 
the  Shorthorn  to  the  front  absolutely  without  reference  to  its  qualities  as  a  dairy 
cow,  it  was  a  failure.  I  am  glad  to  know  there  are  so  many  calves  bred  up  for  the 
premiums  and  developing  an  interest  in  the  dairy  qualities  of  the  Shorthornp. 
There  are  other  questions  connected  with  it ;  as  this  premium  is  ofiered  an  interest 
will  be  taken  in  it,  and  the  milking  quality  of  the  Shorthorn  will  be  regarded  and 
not  fall  so  much  into  disuse  as  before.  We  have  been  drifting  away  from  the 
dairy  qualities  of  the  Shorthorn  and  been  looking  after  the  show  merits,  and  do 
not  attend  to  the  best  milkers.  I  think  this  tarn  that  is  now  being  taken  will  be 
healthy  to  the  Shorthorn  interest.  I  wish  to  see  this  paper  published  immediately, 
as  it  givte  statistics  and  facts  on  the  Shorthorn.  I  hope  this  Society  will  ask  its 
publication,  not  only  in  the  agricultural  papers,  but  it  is  an  article  that  should 
also  go  into  the  daily  papers,  be  read,  marked  and  laid  away. 

22.  JJ.  PhiUips,  On  this  question  which  Mrs.  Meredith  has  discussed  in  her 
address,  I  remember  Mr.  Martindale  a  few  years  ago  described  a  dairy  cow  as 
being  rather  wedge  shape,  but  from  my  own  experience  we  have  a  cow  giving  six- 
teen  quarts  of  milk ;  while  she  is  a  good  milker,  she  takes  on  flesh  at  the  same 
time;  it^eems  to  me  this  is  a  good  combination.  After  turning  her  dry  she  fattens 
easily.  • 
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Dr»  E,  A,  OaUins,  Matsville,  I  remember  a  statement  of  a  milk  and  batter 
man  when  he  pprchased  a  heifer  calf  that  turned  out  to  show  signs  of  fatness  he 
did  not  think  a  calf  indicating  a  tendency  to  lay  on  fat  would  contain  also  a  ten- 
dency to  give  much  rich  milk.  I  wish  to  ask  Mrs.  Meredith  whether  it  is  compat' 
ible  or  incompatible? 

Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith,  A  cow  in  good  flesh  may  give  rieh  milk.  I  have 
a  cow  of  the  Cruiksbank  breed,  which  gives  good  rich  milk,  but  not  so  much  in 
quantity  as  some  other  strains.  The  butter  is  ol  a  high  color.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  incompatible;  I  like  to^have  them  lay  on  fat  at  the  same  time. 

i).  JP.  Fegg.  As  to  an  animal  being  in  good  flesh  and  giving  rich  milk,  I  will 
say  I  have  an  animal  in  my  herd  of  the  Cruikshank  breed  that  has  been  in  the 
show  ring  and  in  good  flesh.  My  wife  has  remarked  several  times  that  she  gives 
the  richest  milk  of  any  in  the  herd.  We  have  some  that  gives  more,  but  her  milk 
is  the  richest  and  best.  I  will  Bay  further  that  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  paper 
read.  I  think  the  statements  made  in  that  paper  in  regard  to  the  milking  quali- 
ties is  one'  of  more  interest  to  the  Shorthorn  men  generally  than  anything  else. 
I  a^  satisfied  that  the  Shorthorn  men  have  made  great  mistakes  in  ^ignoring  the 
dairy  class  of  Shorthorns.  We  know  in  old  times  that  the  Shorthorn  cow  was  a 
general  purpose  cow,  not  only  for  beef  but  dairy,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  loes 
of  this  feature  is  the  fault  of  the  breeder.  Many  of  our  best  breeders  look  after 
nothing  but  the  beef  qualities  of  the  Shorthorn.  If  we  have  an  animal  and  it  is 
the  best  general  purpose  animal,  we  should  take  care  of  this  interest  and  not  allow 
it  to  retrograde.  We  have  been  guilty  many  times  of  spoiling  our  young  comsy 
not  caring  a^out  the  characteristics  of  the  dairy  qualities,  feeding  too  much  for 
fat  and  the  show  ring,  and  losing  sight  of  the  milking  qualities.  This  course  pur- 
sued from  generation  to  generation  has  produced  that.  I  believe  that  is  the  reason 
and  the  only  reason,  why  Shorthorns  are  not  as  celebrated  for  milking  purposes  as 
a  few  years  back.  It  is  important  that  we  should  look  after  this  and  endeavor, 
while  we  are  keeping  up  the  beef  qualities,  not  to  neglect  the  dairy. 

T.  A.  Cotton,  Shelby  County.  While  we  have  assembled  here  as  Shorthorn 
breeders  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  as  a  representative  of  this  body,  I  feel  that  we 
should  occupy  the  time  profitably.  We  are  assembled  to  discuss  and  consider  the 
great  Shorthorn  interest,  and  the  paper  read  before  us  is  worthy  of  oiir  highest  con- 
sideration. The  beef  and  milking  qualities  of  the  Shorthorn  is  what  the  eye  of  the 
farmer  is  looking  upon  to-day.  The  dairy  industry  of  the  farm  in  our  part  of  the 
State  (Shelby  County)  is  being  carefully  investigated.  We  have  Eastern  men  over 
there  organizing  cheese  and  butter  factories.  We  have  one  in  our  county,  and 
farmers  are  discussing  the  dairy  qualities  of  our  cattle,  and  we  as  breeder^,  if  we 
have  dairy  qualities  in  our  Shorthorns,  it  is  time  we  were  making  an  effort  to  place 
that  before  the  general  farmers  of  our  country.  My  experience  as  a  breeder  is  not 
so  extensive  as  some  others,  having  bought  my  first  herd  in  1874.  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  milking  qualities  of  the  Shorthorn,  and  in  order  to  develop  that,  we  have 
to  breed  our  Shorthorn  cows  as  dairy  cows,  feed  the  calves,  and  never  let  them  run 
with  the  cow.  If  they  run  with  the  cows  we  will  have  nice  calves,  but  it  is  ruin- 
ous to  the  Shorthorns'  dairy  qualities;  rather  treat  them  as  dairy  cows  are  treated, 
and  I  believe  we  have  a  characteristic  in  the  Shorthorn  cow  to  make  her  a  general 
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purpose  cow.  A  tenant  can  have  a  cow  as  well  as  the  land  owner.  He  can  sell 
the  calf  early,  and  then  have  plenty  of  milk  and  butter  for  his  family.  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about.  In  my  neighborhood  I  am  the  only  man  representing 
the  Shorthorn  interest;  there  we  have  the  Hereford  and  Holstein  men.  The  latter 
have  made  rapid  strides,  because  they  have  the  name  of  having  the  dairy  cattle. 
They  are  not  so  prominent  to-day  as  a  year  ago.  That  being  the  case,  I  stand  up 
to  be  recognized  as  a  breeder  of  Shorthorns,  and  say  to  you,  let  us  develop  the  milk- 
ing qualities  of  the  Shorthorn;  let  us  take  courage,  because  we  believe  they  com- 
prise that  element ;  let  us  work  to  that  end,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  victory 
will  crown  our  efforts. 

Jvdge  MartindaU,  In  support  of  my  suggestion  we  want  to  establish  facts  and 
get  them  before  the  public.  That  the  Shorthorn  is  the  best  animal  for  general  pur- 
poses which  makes  it  a  market  animal.  I  would  like  to  have  that  paper  published 
and  go  before  the  people  in  that  light.  In  support  of  that,  I  move  that  the  paper 
be  published  in  the  daily  papers  of  this  city  and  the  agricultural  papers  be  re- 
quested to  do  the  same.  Perhaps  there  should  be  a  committee  appointed  to  look 
after  this  matter.  ■  The  daily  papers  depend  on  making  up  their  columns  with 
various  articles  of  news,  but  if  the  matter  was  properly  presented  to  them,  the 
daily  papers  will  publish  it  in  full  and  then  in  the  weekly.  If  we  have  merit  in 
the  Shorthorn,  which  we  believe  we  have,  then  let  the  people  know  it.  We  must 
do  this,  we  must  make  these  facts  known.  This  paper  contains  certain  condensed 
facts  and  tests  made  in  pursuance  to  the  offer  of  the  premium  on  tests  and  will 
make  the  Shorthorn  more  perfect.  Beginners  in  the  Shorthorn  business  will  have 
this  question  under  consideration  as  to  what  is  best  to  start  with,  and  this  paper 
goes  right  into  that ;  it  is  on  the  point  of  merit  in  the  Shorthorn. 

Prendent  Buckles.    It  is  in  order  now  to  hear  reports  from  standing  committees. 

Mr,  FoUom,  1  believe  I  am  part  of  a  standing  committee  to  encourage  Short- 
horn breeders  to  prepare  an  exhibit  of  dairy  cows  under  the  premium  offered  by 
the  National  Shorthorn  Association.  The  only  report  I  have  to  make  is  this* 
This  committee  decided  after  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  had  prepared  its  pre- 
mium list  they  would  devise  the  means  to  forward  this  work,  but  after  we  prepared 
this  list  the  Shorthorns  were  ignored ;  therefore,  we  had  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  Strange,  from  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  reported  as  follows : 

I  will  say  there  has  not  been  any  important  work  done.  I  have  given  the  mat- 
ter some  attention  myself,  but  as  to  getting  any  work  in  this  session  there  has  been 
none.  The  Legislature  has  been  organized  and  I  find  I  had  no  opportunity  to  get 
any  work  in  and  have  no  report  to  offer,  but  we  might  offer  a  report  of  some  bills 
introduced  of  importance  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  One  as  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  gives  each  of  the  industrial  associa- 
tions representation  on  the  Board,  and  that  said  Board  shall  consist  of  thirteen 
members  instead  of  sixteen  as  it  now  is.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  which  I  can- 
present  if  desired,  and  we  might  get  an  expression  in  regard  to  the  cqncurrence  of 
the  bill  in  that  form,  or  an  amendment,  as  to  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Board 
of  Asricnlture.  I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  here  is  the  bill  that  has  been  introduced 
and  if  it  is  desired  to  have  it  read,  I  will  do  so. 

The  bill  was  read  and  discussed  at  length. 
2^— Agr. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  I.  N.  Cotton  offered  the  following,  which 
was  adopted : 

'*  Resolvedj  That  the  Indiana  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  favor  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  live  stock  associations  be  given 
representation  on  said  Board.'' 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committees : 

On  Programme:    Messrs.  W.  J.  Quick,  Mr.  Leavelle  and  Thos.  Nelson. 

On  Nomination  o(  Officers :    Messrs.  £.  S.  Folsom,  C.  P.  Miller  and  Mr.  Moore. 

Adjourned. 


wednesday  morninq  session. 

January  21,  9  a.  m. 

President  Buckles  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  programme  was  taken  up  and  I.  N.  Miller,  Upland,  Qrant  County,  read 
the  following  paper  on 


"THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  REARING  HEIFER  CALVES  FOR  BREEDING 

PURPOSES  EXCLUSIVELY." 

I  have  no  theories  to  advance  upon  the  subject  for  discussion,  only  a  few 
practical  points,  such  as  would  most  likely  occur  with  the  ordinary  farmer,  where 
a  few  cows  were  kept  for  general  use. 

As  the  prospective  evidence  of  the  future  cow  begins  at  calfhood,  we  will  first 
look  to  a  few  facts  that  embrace  a  great  deal  of  value  in  connection  with  the  beet 
method  of  raising  calves,  more  especially  for  breeding  purposes. 

Before  the  calf  has  attained  much  strength,  say  within  one  week  from  birth, 
they  should  be  provided  with  a  halter  and  taught  to  lead,  stand  tied,  and  come  to 
the  attendant  wishing  to  put  on  the  halter,  rather  than  always  going  after  Uiem 
when  wanted.  This  will  not  be  much  of  a  task  if  patience  and  kindness  is  always 
observed.  By  giving  them  a  name  of  pronounced  distinction,  they  will  soon  learn 
to  answer  the  call  or  come  up  to  the  appointed  place.  When  that  much  has  been 
accomplished,  the  future  cow  will  have  acquired  much  of  the  knowledge  so  eraen- 
tial  when  her  usefulness  begins. 

The  advantages  gained  by  owning  a  cow  well  broke  to  the  halter,  and  one  that 
would  be  impossible  to  get  cornered,  to  say  nothing  of  trying  to  tie,  will  not  require 
further  words,  as  the  truth  is  too  invincible  for  argument 

A  well  broke  cow,  having  the  confidence  of  her  keeper,  will  add  as  much  to 
her  value  as  probably  any  other  point  she  may  possess. 

If  the  mother  of  the  calf  is  being  stabled  while  the  calf  is  quite  young,  it 
should  be  tied  near  by,  so  that  if  allowed  to  draw  the  mother's  milk,  the  end  of 
the  chain  or  rope  can  be  loosened  at  the  time,  and  when  wishing  to  remove  it, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  leading  back  to  the  place  it  belonged. 
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The  same  method  applied  daring  the  summer  aeasoDi  when  kept  in  lots,  answers 
equally  aa  well,  either  when  sucking  the  cow  or  fed  from  a  bucket,  and  by  the  time 
they  are  old  enough  to  wean,  would  be  so  tractable  as  to  offer  but  little  trouble  to 
handle  ever  afterward. 

FKEDING. 

Feed  exercises  a  powerful  influence  in  the  growth  of  a  calf,  and  should  be 
highly  nutritious  and  in  the  right  quantity,  as  over-feeding,  at  any  time,  might 
prove  as  injurious  as  under-feeding,  if  getting  anything  near  what  they  should 
have. 

Of  all  foods,  the  green,  tender  grass  plants  are  unequaled  as  a  food  ration  for 
young  stock.  For  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  weeks  the  calf  will  depend  principally 
upon  milk,  after  which,  as  a  substitute  for  grass,  wheat  bran,  crushed  oats,  and 
green  corn  run  through  a  cutter,  mixing  the  whole,  makes  a  good  feed,  and  calves 
can  be  fed  upon  thb,  when  weaning  them,  with  little  trouble  and  much  profit. 
This  will  apply  to  the  first  five  or  six  months  of  the  calf,  when  they  will  arrive  at 
a  critical  period  of  their  existence,  cutting  on  the  milk  ration,  or  weaning  them  en- 
tirely, and  from  grass  to  dry  feeding.  Chop-feed  composed  of  unthrashed  oats, 
bran,  com  and  cob  meal,  together  with  plenty  of  bright  hay  and  corn  fodder  make 
a  variety  that  does  well  in  maintaining  the  growth  of  a  young  animal. 

Heifers  intended  for  breeding  purposes  should  be  kept  in  a  thriving  condition, 
BO  as  to  obtain  a  reasonable  degree  of  size  and  flesh  for  the  age  they  are  in,  but  to 
feed  for  excessive  growth  and  fat  is  not  commendable.  Many  times  excessive  feed- 
ing produces  barrenness  and  serious  loss  of  a  valuable  heifer  on  that  account. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  what  age  heifers  should  be  when 
bred  to  get  the  best  results.  Good,  strong  yearlings,  such  as  would  be  two  years 
old  during  the  winter  or  early  spring,  bred  at  16  or  17  months  old,  so  as  to  have 
passed  their  two  years,  would  calve  about  May,  which  would  give  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  th^  season  in  this  climate,  when  grass  had  become  plenty  and  at  the 
best  stage  to  develop  the  milking  qualities  of  the  heifer  as  produced  by  the  value 
of  the  food  they  would  get,  which,  in  all  probability,  has  an  imparting  influence 
in  future  years. 

This  may  not  be  the  best  method  of  raising  cows,  but  is  something  like  my 
plan,  and  about  all  I  have  to  dilate  upon,  only  to  say  that  I  have  never  owned  a 
cow  that  proved  to  be  barren  or  aborted  her  calf,  of  probably  two  hundred  owned 
in  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Regular  feeding  and  just  enough,  with  plenty  of  water  and  frequent  salting, 
will  alleviate  those  troubles,  is  the  belief  of  one  who  thinks  there  is  more  in  care 
than  luck. 

DISCUSSION. 

C.  P.  Miller,  Greendmrg.  I  endorse  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  paper. 
Upon  this  subject  of  rearing  heifers,  my  experience  has  been  that  they  should  be 
kept  well.  Those  which  have  not  been  well  cared  for  have  not  proved  to  be  so 
good ;  what  I  mean  by  that  is  good  flesh  and  in  growing  condition.    While  I 
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would  not  recommend  feeding  outside  of  what  we  produce  on  the  farm,  I  would 
give  them  plenty  of  that.  As  far  as  harrenness  is  concerned,  we  had  hetter  have  a 
lot  of  good  cows,  which  can  be  made  only  by  proper  feeding,  and  will  be  ready 
for  the  market,  than  to  keep  them  in  poor  condition  and  thereby  reduce  the  qual- 
ity of  the  cattle.  If  we  feed  well,  we  will  have  them  ready  to  go  on  the  market  at 
eighteen  months  old.  You  have  a  fleshy  habit  formed  in  the  heifer,  and  she  keeps 
fat  all  the  time.  Their  system  takes  up  and  assimilates  food  easier,  and  she 
grows  up  quicker,  than  to  allow  her  to  grow  up  poor.  Take  the  best  cattle  in  the 
State,  and  breed  them  in  poor  condition,  and  take  the  produce  of  these  cows,  I 
don't  care  how  well  bred  they  are,  and  you  will  have  "slab-sided"  cows.  My 
opinion  is  we  should  keep  them  f nt.  I  want  them  to  be  in  reasonable  flesh,  so  that 
anybody  who  comes  to  see  them  will  find  them  looking  well  from  the  time  they 
are  calved  up  to  the  breeding  time.  I  have  kept  them  both  ways,  calves  out  of 
the  same  cow  and  same  bull,  and  let  them  be  equal  at  calfhood,  and  my  experi- 
ence is  there  is  a  great  difierence  in  the  keeping. 

B,  H.  PhilUps.  We  want  to  keep  our  cows  in  good  flesh.  We  have  one  cow, 
Minerva  the  Fourth,  and  have  showed  her  for  a  few  years  past,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  time  when  her  back  would  not  hold  water.  She  will  soon  be  five  years  old, 
and  has  had  three  calves.  Another  I  bought  of  Mr.  Wilhoit.  She  had  a  calf  a 
year  ago,  and  none  since.  We  showed  her  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  this  fall.  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  Breeder's  Qazeile  said  she  was  too  fat,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  in  that.  We  have  had  some  trouble  with  thin  cows.  There  is  no  trouble 
when  too  fat. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  GREATEST  OBSTACLES  THAT  SHORTHORN  BREED- 
ERS  HAVE  TO  OVERCOME.  AND  THE  BEST  WAY  OF  MEETING 

SUCH  OBSTACLES?" 

Was  the  subject  assigned  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Christian,  who  stated  that  he  had  not  pre- 
pared a  paper  but  woHld  like  to  hear  the  question  discussed. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Sankey^  Terre  HaiUe,  I  have  no  speech  to  make  on  this  subject,  but 
I  have  my  idea  as  to  the  breeding  of  cattle.  It  is  this :  that  there  has  been  too 
many  inferior  bulls  and  cows  sold  to  beginners ;  we  have  not  been  careful  enough 
when  we  have  had  sales  to  sell  good  ones,  and  results  have  not  been  what  was  antic- 
ipated by  the  buyer ;  neighbors  seeing  the  result  of  breeding  from  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  high-priced  cattle,  and  the  improvement  is  so  small,  by  reason  of 
their  buying  inferior  stock,  that  the  neighbors  or  people  generally  don't  wish  to 
embark  in  the  business  of  raising  Shorthorns.  It  seems  to  me,  as  Shorthgrn  breed- 
ers, we  should  be  exceedingly  careful  what  kind  of  breeding  bulls  go  to  our  farm- 
ers. I  think  we  will  have  to  be  more  careful  in  this  particular.  It  is  an  admitted 
fact,  that  however  good  a  man's  herd  may  be,  occasionally  there  are  cows  that  have 
poor  calves;  they  come  in  bad  shape  and  do  not  look  well,  and  make  weak  ofispring, 
and  his  neighbors  seeing  these  calves  conclude  there  is  nothing  in  breeding  Short- 
horns. If  we  would  not  sell  such  animals,  one  of  the  obstacles  would  be  partially 
destroyed.    I  had  fourteen  bull  calves  this  year  and  altered  ten  of  them. 
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T,  A.  CoUon,  Manilla,  If  it  were  not  for  this  subject  perhaps  I  would  not  have 
been  here  to-day  or  yesterday.  I  saw  my  name  was  on  the  program  to  follow  Mr. 
Christian  in  this  discussion.  As  I  look  upon  this  it  is  a  very  important  subject  and 
one  in  which  the  Shorthorn  breeders  are  directly  interested.  It  is  worthy  of  our 
careful  consideration,  because  the  time  has  come  when  the  Shorthorn  interest  is 
not  where  it  used  to  be.  I  have  given  this  matter  a  little  thought  in  the  last  few 
days,  and  I  believe)  to  start  out  with,  my  idea  is,  the  obstacles  that  we  have  to 
overcome  now,  and  have  been  for  the  last  few  years,  is  overproduction  and  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Shorthorn  breeders.  The  range  people  have  produced  so  much 
beef,  but  the  range  is  becoming  a  failure.  With  the  syndicates  from  the  old 
world  they  are  tired  of  it ;  they  have  been  through  the  mill  and  are  going  out  of 
the  business,  and  the  cattle  are  being  sent  to  the  market  regardless  of  the  condition 
they  are  in.  The  result  is,  we  have  reached  the  lowest  price  cattle  assume  in  our 
markets,  consequently  the  breeding  stock  of  our  country  has  sympathized  with  the 
low  price  of  beef,  but  we  feel  that  time  is  nearly  at  an  end,  and  as  beef  advances 
we  think  it  will  help  the  Shorthorn  and  beef-breeding  class  of  cattle  all  over  the 
country.  Another  thing,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Sankey  says,  he  raised  perhaps  four- 
teen bull  calves  this  year  and  altered  ten  of  them.  I  have  done  the  same  thing  he 
has  done,  and  perhaps  others  have  done  the  same.  Whenever  this  beef  from  the 
ranges  has  become  to  some  extent  exhausted  our  cattle  will  come  into  demand ;  I 
mean  the  thoroughbred  cattle.  And  I  say  to  the  young  beginner,  buy  pedigreed 
cattle,  because  that  has  something  to  do  with  what  we  have  in  the  stock.  An  ani- 
mal that  has  a  pedigree  has  respect  in  the  country,  and  that  being  the  case,  and 
prices  we  can  buy  at,  we  will  have  a  good  demand  for  young  bulls.  I  have  lately 
received  a  letter  from  a  breeder  of  Moberly,  Kentucky,  who  stated  that  he  had 
fifty  young  bulls  to  throw  on  the  market  of  the  country.  We  have  been  altering 
our  inferior  calves ;  that  is  the  principle  upon  which  we  should  act.  We  should 
'  alter  our  inferior  calves  instead  of  sending  them  out  to  the  breeders ;  they  turn 
out  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  ruinous  to  us  if  we  do  not  castrate  them.  I  would 
like  to  have  an  expression  from  the  breeders  generally  on  this  matter.  This 
trouble  is  hanging  over  us  to-day. 

President  BuekUa.  Qentlemen  of  the  Association,  I  would  prefer  listening  to 
other  gentlemen  who  have  had  more  valuable  experience  than  I  have.  It  is  a 
matter  in  which  I  feel  a  deep  interest  and  a  matter  in  which  I  have  some  money 
involved.  I  am  trying  to  winter  one  hundred  head  of  Shorthorns.  The  price  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  is  rather  low  at  this  time,  and  some  say  they  would  as  soon  breed 
to  the  scrub,  as  they  can't  get  any  more  for  a  Shorthorn,  but  the  more  I  see  the 
more  I  think  they  are  mistaken.  It  may  be  some  little  time  before  we  get  out  of 
the  present  condition,  but  will  eventually  come  to  the  Shorthorn  as  a  beef  animal. 
We  know  it  can  be  by  making  it  also  a  milk  animal,  but  I  feel  confident  in  the 
beef  interest  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  price  of  Shorthorns  will  be 
better.  I  advise  all  young  men  who  have  been  thinking  of  engaging  in  the  Short- 
horn business  to  do  so  as  early  as  practicable,  for  you  can  buy  cheaper  now  than 
you  can  for  the  next  ten  years,  I  think.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken.  They  are  as 
low  now  as  they  ever  have  been,  compared  with  other  breeds  of  cattle.  What  is 
there  in  existence  to  make  them  go  lower?    It  is  said  by  some  there  are  so  many 
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of  them.  Let  ub  see  how  it  is.  Taking  them  as  beef  aDimals  alone,  we  know  by 
looking  over  the  statistics  of  the  country  that  to-day  there  are  less  beef  cattle  per 
capita  than  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  we  know  to-day  from  the  same  soaroe  that 
we  are  consuming  largely  more  beef  per  capita  than  a  few  years  ago.  Many  of 
the  old  countries  are  consuming  more.  England  is  consuming  more,  France  and 
Germany  are  doing  the  same.  If  it  is  true  that  we  have  more  beef  cattle  per 
capita,  can  not  we  see  the  thing  must  change  for  the  better?  The  range  keepers 
are  said  to  be  in  the  way ;  with  large  ranches,  naturally  there  is  a  cheap  article  of 
cattle  thrown  on  the  market  and  thereby  injuring  our  prospects.  Every  day  the 
ranges  are  being  crowded  with  steers  and  will  have  to  be  thrown  on  the  market  at 
once,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  the  range  herds  will  be  a  thing  ot  the  past  We 
have  gone  through  the  dry  season.  I  have  felt  it  sorely,  others  have  felt  it,  too, 
but  it  occurred  to  me  however  gloomy  one  may  feel  the  thing  is  to  look  to  the 
future  with  a  happy  determination  to  push  forward  this  great  industry.  Let  us 
lay  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  with  a  determination  to  succeed,  and  unless  these 
things  are  mistakes  we  will  succeed  in  getting  better  prices  than  we  have.  It  is 
true  the  breeding  of  Shorthorn  calves  is  a  business  which  requires  close  attention, 
and  a  man  who  engages  in  it  must  devote  his  attention  and  take  an  interest  in  it. 
Many  times  our  prospects  of  success  vanish  and  things  look  gloomy,  but  let  as  try 
another  year  and  see  if  we  are  mistaken  or  not  in  this  respect.  I  think  it  is  possible 
that  first-class  beef  cattle  are  worth  more  in  Chicago  now  than  some  time  ago,  and 
I  apprehend  it  is  a  shadow  of  the  reality  that  must  ere  long  come.  Let  us  nerve 
ourselves  up  to  the  effort  and  trim  our  herds  up  and  put  them  in  salable  con- 
dition. I  have  castrated  nearly  all  my  bull  calves  and  sold  some  steers  at  2}  cents 
per  pound,  which  is  better  than  to  sell  scrubs  at  2  cents.  I  do  not  intend  to  keep 
an  unnecessary  supply  of  bulls  on  hand.  I  am  going  to  thin  out^  for  I  believe  it 
will  be  money  in  my  pocket  in  the  end,  and  change  a  little  in  selling  heifers,  sell- 
ing at  low  prices.  Those  1  would  not  pell  for  breeding  purposes  at  all  I  would 
fatten  up  and  sell  for  beef.  Let  us  breed  from  the  best,  and  whenever  our  neigh- 
bors breed  from  our  herd  let  them  understand  they  are  breeding  from  the  best  we 
have.  I  wish  to  apologize  for  not  rendering  better  service  than  I  have  the  past 
year.  I  live  on  my  farm  by  myself,  with  no  help  but  what  I  hire,  and  supervise  that 
all  the  time.  After  looking  after  that  I  do  not  feel  like  writing  an  address  at 
night.  The  truth  is  I  have  poittpontd  it  until  I  am  ashamed  of  it.  I  thank  you 
very  kindly  for  the  honor  and  courtesy  you  have  extended  to  me  heretofore,  and 
feel  as  though  I  was  hardly  worthy  of  it.  Let  each  and  every  one  go  to  work  and 
see  what  he  can  do  at  reviving  an  interest  in  the  Shorthorn  business.  We  are  not 
so  bad  as  an  Association  in  numbers  and  interest  as  when  I  first  attended.  In  the 
process  of  time  we  have  better  interest,  but  I  confess  the  attendance  has  not  been 
quite  so  large  this  year  as  some  years  previous,  but  it  is  attended  by  zealous  and 
apparently  deeply  interested  men  who  are  ever  ready  to  exert  their  influence  in  re- 
building it  up  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 

Mr,  MiteheiL    I  have  just  been  called  out  on  a  committee,  and  have  lost  the 
run  of  business. 
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The  Chair,  The  qaestion  before  the  hoiise  is :  "  What  are  the  greatest  obBtacles 
that  Shorthorn  breeders  have  to  overcome,  and  the  best  way  of  meeting  those  ob- 
stacles ?  " 

Mr,  MUehtU,  That  is  quite  a  6eld  for  discussion.  It  is  so  large  I  do  not 
know  as  I  can  advise  what  it  should  be.  There  is  one  field  which  I  regard  at 
present  of  interest  to  Shorthorn  men,  that  is  the  price  men  have  to  take  for  the 
beef;  they  can  not  get  enough  for  the  steers  when  fat ;  but  I  believe  it  is  just  as  you 
said,  Mr.  President,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  markets  will  be  bet- 
ter. I  think  that  the  syndicates  and  monopolies  have  much  to  do  with  the  de- 
pression of  the  beef  industry,  and,  at  the  prices  they  propose,  the  beef  will  not 
bring  enough  to  give  much,  if  any,  profit.  If  we  could  have  a  lively  competition 
for  handling  the  meat  the  times  would  survive,  and  I  am  going  to  pin  my  faith  to 
the  Shorthorn,  for  I  believe  it  will  pay  soon.  The  product  in  the  West  is  failing, 
and  I  believe  if  the  Shorthorn  men  will  stand  together  and  not  throw  their  cattle 
on  the  market  in  a  fearful  condition,  and  put  them  at  prices  that  are  not  running 
the  Shorthorn  cattle  in  the  ground,  that  handsome  profits  may  be  realized  from  the 
Shorthorn  industry. 

Mr,  Strange.    What  is  a  fair  price  for  a  bull  calf  ? 

Mr,  MUehelL  A  good,  nice,  well-developed  calf,  eight  or  ten  months  old, 
should  not  sell  for  less  than  sixty  to  one  hundred  dollars.  The  trouble  is  there  ai-e 
so  many  saved  that  are  not  fit  for  market.  We  should  select  our  calves,  and  put 
nothing  but  the  best  on  the  market.  If  you  put  an  indifferent  calf  in  a  neighbor- 
hood the  neighbors  will  meet  and  criticise  that  calf.  He  is  a  good  advertisement 
either  for  good  or  bad.  He  is  a  good  walking  advertisement  as  to  what  kind  of 
cattle  that  man  is  breeding.  We  should  be  very  careful  to  send  out  the  very  best, 
and  BO  breeder  can  afford  to  do  anything  that  will  not  redound  to  the  breeder 
he  sells  to,  and  himself  who  sells  it. 

Jiff.  Grange,  Ton  refer  to  one  quality  of  Shorthorn,  and  that  is  individu- 
ality, but  say  nothing  about  pedigree.  Now,  at.  the  present  tide  of  things,  people 
are  eeeking  individuality,  expecting  a  high  market,  and  don't  all  the  time  get  it. 

ilfr.  Miteheil,  The  day  has  gone  by  when  pedigree  will  do  th is.  We  want  a  good, 
heavy,  useful  cattle.  I  sold  some  some  time  ago,  without  pedigree  and  brought 
good  prices.  We  want  a  good  beef  producer,  one  that  will  bring  down  the  scales 
to  twelve  hundred  pounds  at  two  years  old  ;  when  we  get  that  kind  they  will  sell 
well. 

Judge  Buckles,  You  spoke  of  the  question  of  interference  with  the  beef  market 
by  combination.    Have  you  any  remedy  in  your  mind  for  that? 

Jiff.  MUeheU,  I  have  been  taking  this  subject  as  a  text  at  farmers'  institutes, 
antil  I  am  like  the  young  preacher  who  took  for  his  text  "  Peter's  wife's  mother 
lay  sick  with  a  fever."  He  followed  that  sermon,  giving  out  the  same  text  every 
place  he  went,  for  three  or  four  times.  A  man  and  his  little  boy  had  been  attend- 
ing these  meetings,  and  had  heard  this  text  announced  so  often,  that  the  little  boy, 
becoming  exasperated  at  hearing  the  same  old  text,  said  to  his  father  "  Ain't  that 
wife  dead  yet?"  That  is  a  good  deal  like  this  case.  I  have  taken  the  subject  of 
combines  and  trusts  as  a  text  everywhere  I  go.  We  want  to  get  some  kind  of 
legislation  that  will  protect  us.    In  Terre  Haute,  Col.  Thompson  said  "  the  organ- 
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ized  Farmers'  Alliance  was  asking  too  much  legislation/'  bat  he  admitted  there 
was  a  great  necessity  of  a  restraining  power.  If  we  could  have  a  law  to  prevent 
this  combination  and  have  a  healthy  combination  for  handling  this  meat,  we  can 
take  care  of  ourselves  as  to  production.  It  is  illustrated  here  of  one  of  our  European 
syndicates,  if  reports  are  true.  They  wanted  a  plant  in  the  stock  business,  and 
went  to  ^ew  York,  to  try  to  effect  a  loan  of  fifteen  million  dollars,  to  make  an- 
other competition  of  a  particular  breed,  this  time  in  Illinois,  but  when  they  went 
into  an  examination  of  the  law  it  prevented  that  combination.  Why  can't  we  here 
in  Indiana?  They  are  monopolizing  this  business  and  paying  the  producer  just 
what  they  please  and  we  are  seemingly  powerless  in  their  grasp.  A  little  restrain- 
ing power  so  as  to  prevent  this  combination  would  be  the  most  beneficial  thing* 
and  our  national  Legislature  should  take  up  that  question  and  pass  some  measures 
of  protection,  for  it  is  driving  them  out  of  the  country  for  the  need  of  it.  The 
transportation  of  dressed  beef  is  not  giving  satisfaction  in  every  particular.  When 
started  it  is  put  in  a  refrigerator  car  and  laid  dowii  nice  there,  but  before  getting 
through  in  a  warm  season  the  meat  passes  into  a  clammy  state  and  has  to  be  re-iced 
at  Buffalo ;  it  has  got  down  to  a  clammy  condition  and  when  transported  in  the 
ship  to  the  old  country  it  is  diJQScult  to  keep  up  a  uniform  temperature,  and  the 
meat  sours  and  much  of  it  is  lost  and  thrown  overboard.  Such  being  the  caae  it 
would  be  better  to  transport  to  the  port  of  debarkation  before  slaughtering,  bat  I 
am  informed  that  losses  occur  even  in  that  way  of  shipping  and  many  would 
rather  go  back  to  live  stock  shipping. 

E.  S,  Folsom.  Does  not  this  lay  with  the  farmers,  somewhat?  The  difficulty 
seems  to  be  the  farmers  will  not  introduce  better  stock,  and  raise  what  the  public 
wants.  Good  cattle  seem  to  bring  good  prices,  but  ninety  per  cent  has  a  tendency 
to  fix  low  prices.  While  these  low  prices  are  the  result  of  an  inferior  article,  the 
good  article  suffers  the  same.  The  one  difficulty  we  have  to  overcome  is,  how  to 
get  farmers  to  breed  and  buy  better  cattle.  Take  the  statistics  of  last  year ;  we 
had  1,300,000  head  of  cattle,  and  less  than  ten  per  cent,  were  improved  breeds,  in- 
cluding Shorthorns,  and  all  other  breeds.  This  does  not  tell  well  for  the  State.  'Al- 
though the  Shorthorn  has  been  in  the  State  for  thirty-five  years,  and  other  improved 
breeds,  there  is  less  than  10  per  cent,  supplanted.  How  can  we  get  the  farmers  to  aban- 
don the  scrub  and  get  better  stock  ?  Certainly  he  is  behind  the  times,  and  not  in 
keeping  with  other  agricultural  industries.  He  comes  to  the  city  and  buys  the  best 
machinery,  while  he  complains  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer  that  deals  in 
the  stock,  while  it  seems  to  me  he  is  to  blame  as  much  or  more.  If  a  man  should 
come  here  and  buy  a  plow  manufactured  on  a  pattern  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  we 
would  think  he  was  an  idiot.  The  dealer  would  not  expect  to  sell  such  a  plow 
He  should  keep  what  the  people  want.  If  he  floods  the  market  with  that  grade 
of  products,  he  fixes  the  price  of  better  products.  He  is  not  progressing  rapidly 
in  the  matter  of  stock,  while  he  may  in  other  lines  of  farming. 

J.  M.  Sankey.  The  gentleman  said  the  fault  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  brought 
inferior  cattle  on  the  market.  Many  are  inferior  that  are  put  on  the  market,  but 
are  the  cattle  more  inferior  to-day  than  five  or  six  years  ago  when  they  were  selling 
from  &Ye  to  seven  cents? 
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JE.  &  FoUon,  I  think  not,  but,  Mr.  Sankey,  when  everything  is  on  a  boom  it 
will  sell.  When  we  measare  on  the  law  of  snpply  and  demand  it  cuts  a  different 
figure.    But  everything  is  depressed  and  that  perhaps  hns  something  to  do  with  it. 

On  invitation,  Qov.  Hovey  appeared  before  the  convention,  and  business  was 
suspended  for  a  short  time  to  listen  to  him. 

QOYERXOR  HOVEY's  REMARKS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Skorthom  Breeder^  Association  : 

I  regret  not  being  with  you  and  becoming  more  acquainted  in  your  work.  I 
do  not  know  as  much  as  any  one  of  you  in  regard  to  the  Shorthorn  business,  but  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  cultivation  of  stock  of  every  kind  in  the  State.  I  am  satisfied 
that  Shorthorns  are  making  advances  more  rapidly  than  other  classes  of  cattle.  1 
am  opposed  to  monopolies  and  syndicates,  whether  they  touch  you  or  not,  and  am 
in  favor  of  fair  and  free  protection  of  the  things  of  this  country,  and  if  I  had  it 
in  my  power  I  would  prohibit  these  things.  I  suppose  the  most  of  you  are  farm- 
ers. I  am  trying  at  the  present  time  to  induce  the  General  Assembly  to  take  a 
different  view  in  regard  to  the  taxation  of  our  State.  The  farming  class  have  had 
too  much  of  a  burden  to  bear  for  many  years.  In  other  States  they  hardly  bear 
any  taxes  on  the  land.  In  New  York,  Connecticut,  Wisconsin  and  several  other 
States  corporations  of  different  kinds  are  taxed  and  pay  money  into  the  Treasury 
for  the  support  of  the  State,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  could  not  be  done  here.  These 
corporations  form  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  and  should  pay  tax  on  the 
same.  The  farmer  pays  for  his  farm,  his  hogs,  his  cattle  and  sheep,  and  every 
man  escapes  who  has  money  and  refuses  to  give  it  in.  I  do  not  understand  it.  I 
hope  you  will  take  this  matter  up  and  discuss  it,  for  it  is  a  vital  question  to  the 
farming  interest  of  Indiana.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  be  of  more 
interest  to  you  than  what  I  have  presented,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of 
talking  to  you  as  long  as  I  have. 

Judge  Buckles.  The  Governor  has  made  some  good  suggestions,  especially  in 
regard  to  taxation,  and  we  should  work  together  regardless  of  party  to  bring  about 
legislation  for  the  equalization  of  our  taxes.  We  are  paying  too  much  to  our  pub> 
lie  officers,  for  one  thing,  which  should  be  remedied.  I  am  thankful  for  the  Gov- 
ernor's statements  and  the  attention  he  has  given  us. 

Dr.  Forsythe.  This  subject  of  Shorthorn  cattle  is  a  deep  subject  and  lays  back 
quite  a  ways.  We  go  back  across  the  waters  and  we  find  our  friends  of  the  Bates 
there  have  built  up  this  family  of  Shorthorns  without  a  herd  book — built  up  to 
what  it  was.  The  reason  I  make  note  of  that  fact  is,  these  gentlemen  look  at  the 
merit  of  the  animal,  for  we  see  they  get  deep  in  the  heart  section  and  paper  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Well,  it  went  on  and  I  claim  that  twenty  and  twenty-five 
years  ago  we  had  better  beef  cattle  on  the  market  than  to-day.  The  only  thing 
that  ails  our  Shorthorn  cattle  now,  is  the  management  that  the  owners  of  them  have 
given.  I  was  at  the  sales  at  Kansas  City,  and  this  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky 
was  represented  by  some  of  the  Bates  blood,  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  He  had  on  exhi- 
bition a  bull,  Airdrie  Hamilton,  which  Mr.  Hamilton  declared  had  more  Bates 
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blood  in  him  than  any  bull  in  the  world ;  then  he  handed  him  over  to  Friend  Jaddy 
the  auctioneer,  and  he  say?,  *'  Here  is  a  bull  of  high  merit ;  you  know  Mr.  Hamilton 
as  a  breeder  and  know  what  can  be  relied  on  ;  what  do  I  hear  from  you?"  A  wag 
setting  by  says,  "  O,  yes,  O,  yes,  that  is  the  best  pedigree  bull  in  the  world,  but 
where  in  the  hell  is  the  bull?"  They  went  on  after  that  and  castrated  every  calf 
if  it  was  not  red,  but  if  red  we  kept  and  sold  him  and  went  right  on  making  this 
thing  prove  out  that  this  Duke  was  the  thing  of  the  world ;  went  to  work  and  cas- 
trated the  best  Duke,  took  and  showed  him  at  Chicago  and  he  took  the  ribbon  for 
three  years  old  and  took  the  ribbon  as  the  best  beef  on  the  block.  They  took  to 
the  hotel  a  hundred  pounds  of  that  beef  to  feed  the  Shorthorn  friends  on  at  the 
exhibition.  It  was  announced  next  morning  that  it  was  not  good  and  sent  it  back 
and  would  not  have  it.  That  is  paper  beef ;  he  was  the  Duke  blood.  I  sold  mine 
early  last  year  for  four  cents  at  home.  We  have  too  many  cattle  we  call  Short- 
horn that  are  really  not  worthy  of  it. 

1.  N,  Miller,  It  was  the  quality  of  the  feed  given  the  beef  taken  to  the  hotel 
that  made  the  meat  so  tasteless. 

Dr,  FoTifythe,    I  givp  it  as  it  is. 

J.  N,  Miller,  You  breed  Shorthorns  for  sale,  and  many  times  the  beef  is  not 
such  as  will  induce  farmers  to  take  hold.  It  took  money  and  it  took  stimulns  to 
do  the  work  for  glory,  and  you  Shorthorn  men  have  worked  for  glory,  and  now 
are  getting  in  the  background,  and  can  not  afford  to  sell  at  prices  to  the  common 
farmer  that  he  can  afford  to  give.  We  must  by  organization  in  some  manner  look 
to  the  sale  of  beef.  If  we  can  get  some  legislation  this  trouble  might  be  somewhat 
obviated,  but  as  circumstances  are  to-day  there  is  a  limited  chance  for  the  farmers 
of  the  country  to  get  the  prices  they  should  get.  Can  you  get  four  cents  from  the 
first  of  September  to  the  first  of  January?  I  doubt  it.  Competition  is  no  more 
in  the  beef  traffic.  The  farmers  should  all  work  together  in  this  matter,  regard- 
less of  parly  affiliations.  What  is  one  man's  interest  is  another's,  no  difference 
what  his  politics  are.  I  think  we  should  cooperate  together,  and  endeavor  to 
break  down  some  of  those  monopolies  and  syndicates  which  are  detrimental  to  our 
best  interests. 

Hon,  H,  F,  Work.  I  introduced  a  bill,  now  before  the  Liegislature,  concern- 
ing enclosures,  trespassing,  partition  fences,  etc.  This  bill  before  you  to-day  rec- 
ognizes a  combination  wire  and  picket  fence  when  made  hog  tight. 

J,  D,  Spahr.    This  does  not  include  hedge  fence. 

Mr.  Work,  This  was  written  in  a  hurry,  and  should  include  hedge  as  well  as 
this  combination  wire  or  picket  fence.  These  measures  are  open  to  criticism,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  your  honest  opinions,  and  where  you  find  any  fault  let  it  be 
known. 

Mr.  Mitchell,    The  time  of  notice  is  too  short — three  days. 

Mr.  Work,  That  is  long  enough,  if  they  are  encroaching  on  the  com  and 
wheat. 

Mr,  Hogg,  1  don't  think  a  barbed  wire  fence  should  be  a  lawful  fence.  I  had 
a  colt  hurt  badly  last  year  on  such  a  fence.  There  should  be  a  picket  or  combina- 
tion fence — wire  is  not  good. 
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J,  Strange.  I  consider  the  barbed  wire  in  some  instances  the  most  economic 
fence  we  can  build,  but  there  needs  to  be  a  provision  as  to  hedge  fences.  Thej 
shoald  be  required  to  remove  all  trash  or  litter  made  by  trimming  said  hedge 
fence,  which  shoald  not  be  permitted  to  come  above  a  certain  height  and  obstruct 
the  view. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Miller.  I  like  the  construction  of  the  bill,  but  I  do  not  understand 
as  to  the  hog-proof  par| ;  they  are,  as  you  know,  very  destructive.  I  live  by  a 
neighbor  and  have  been  troubled  considerable ;  you  know  how  much  damage  they 
will  do  in  a  short  time  in  a  blue-grass  pasture. 

Mr.  Work.  The  committee  considering  this  bill  thought  that  hogs  should  be 
inserted,  and  hedge  fence  must  come  in. 

Mr.  Scmkey.  This  bill,  No.  229,  offered  by  Mr.  Work,  is  a  good  one,  and  I 
therefore  move  that  this  Association  indorse  it,  and  request  its  passage  by  the 
Legislature. 

W.  J.  Quick,  from  the  Committee  on  Programme,  submitted  the  following  re- 
port, which  was  concurred  in : 


PROaRAMMB  FOR  1892. 

« 

Indiana  State  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association,  21st  annual  meeting,  January, 
1892. 

1.  Call  to  Order. 

2.  President's  Address. 

3.  Unfinished  Business. 

4.  New  Business. 

6.  Profitable  and  Unprofitable  Breeding  and  Care  of  Shorthorns — ^J.  W. 
Leavelle,  Tipton,  Tipton  Co.,  Ind.  Discussion  opened  by  Joshua  Strange,  Arcana^ 
Grant  Co. 

6.  Indiana  Shorthorn  Interest  and  how  to  stimulate  its  growth — S.  S.  Ear- 
hart,  Mulberry,  Clinton  Co.  Discussion  opened  by  Judge  J.  S.  Buckles,  Muncie, 
Delaware  Co. 

7.  How  to  Create  a  Qreater  Demand  by  Farmers  for  Shorthorns — D.  W. 
Heogy,  Columbus,  Bartholomew  Co.  Discussion  openened  by  Thoe.  Wilhoit, 
Middletown,  Henry  Co.  >iii 

8.  Debate — Question:  The  Feasibility  of  Breaking  the  Line  Breedinijxfrf 
Shorthorns.  Opening  of  affirmative— H.  C.  Q.  Bals,  Indianapolis.  Opcnivi^  'msI 
negative— W.  S.  Bobbins,  Horace.  ffo-ii)  looV/ 

9.  What  are  the  Qreatest  Obstacles  that  Shorthorn  Breeders  .ba^  toVOver- 
come,  and  the  Best  Way  to  Meet  such  Obstacles  ? — S.  F.  Lockbridg«^^6lfeeii6a8tle, 
Putnam  Co.    Open  discussion,  Samuel  Hargrove,  Union,  Pike>Od;n  >niii  nn  hh  imli 

We,  as  committee,  would  recommend  that  the  Secretar^pcbe^iRstFWIted  <Nii  iiotify 
each  member  on  the  programme  thirty  days  before  the  meetegf  is  t«^1tiielv^niHment 
of  him  and  the  date  of  the  meeting;  and,  further,  th«iiiiiiiM|h3ii(ieilbeif/#Uosefjiiaiiftb 
appears  on  the  programme,  on  finding  that  he  wili  lMr«lisAlbitd  tltenA^ihctiteetBig; 
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that  said  member  notify  the  Secretary  that  he  will  be  unable  to  fill  his  place,  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  fill  all  vacancies  as  promptly  as  possible,  that 
our  programme  may  be  full  and  carried  out  as  near  to  the  letter  as  may  be  possible. 

E.  S.  Folsom,  from  the  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers,  reported  as 
follows : 

Your  (Committee  on  Nominations  of  Candidates  for  Offices  for  the  ensuing 
year  make  report  as  follows: 

President,  J.  M.  Sankey,  Terre  Haute. 

Vice-*President.  Hon.  C.  Cowgill,  Wabash. 

Treasurer,  £.  C.  Thompson,  Irvington. 

For  Secretary,  your  committee  would  report  the  names  of  W.  S.  Bobbins  and 
Joshua  Strange  and  recommend  that  a  ballot  be  taken  for  a  choice  of  one  of  the 
two  named  gentlemen  for  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr,  Cowgill.  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  say  to  this  Association  that  it  should 
select  a  younger  man  to  till  the  office  of  Vice-President.  I  am  not  taking  the 
same  interest  in  things  of  that  kind  as  a  younger  man  does  and  do  not  feel  that  it 
would  hardly  be  right  to  take  on  myself  the  responsibilty  and  labor,  but  you 
should  have  a  young  and  active  man  who  would  take  an  interest  in  the  Association. 

Mr.  Folsom.  Your  committee  selected  Mr.  Cowgill  for  that  office ;  there  is  not 
much  labor  attached  to  it ;  he  will  only  have  to  relieve  the  President  sometimes 
and  therefore  I  would  beg  Mr.  Cowgill  to  remain. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  J.  M.  Sankey,  Terre  Haute. 

Vice-President,  Hon.  Calvin  Cowgill,  Wabash. 

Secretary,  W.  S.  Bobbins,  Horace,  Decatur  County. 

Treasurer,  E.  C.  Thompson,  Irvington. 

Mr.  Quick.  Last  year  there  were  one  or  two  bills  brought  before  the  Associa- 
tion that  were  tabled  for  want  of  funds ;  there  was  not  enough  paid  in  to  defray 
expenses  for  this  year.  I  call  attention  to  this  to  impress  the  necessity  of  keeping 
our  dues  paid  up. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  notify  all  members 
who  have  been  members  for  the  current  year  to  pay  up,  and  on  failure  after  thirty 
days'  notice,  that  their  names  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  membership. 

Mr.  NeUon.  I  do  not  like  the  resolution.  I  donH  want  to  drive  any  away  ; 
when  we  pay  we  are  members;  if  we  donH  come  or  send  our  dollar  we  are  not 
members.  This  resolution  will  compel  the  parties,  if  they  are  delinquent,  to  re- 
spond in  thirty  days.  \jdi  them  come  up  annually  and  pay  their  dollar ;  but  if 
we  begin  notifying  them  they  will  never  come  again.  We  don't  do  this  with  the 
Wool  Growers,  and  get  along  nicely. 

Mr.  Folsom.    Do  you  move  that  as  an  amendment? 

Mr.  Nelson,  To  make  it  clear,  don't  go  beyond  the  current  year.  I  will  make 
that  as  an  amendment 

The  motion  was  carried  as  amended. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  There  were  some  remarks  made  yesterday  regarding  the  State 
Board.  I  turn  to  the  premium  list  made  year  before  last,  and  find  that  cows  two 
years  old  and  over  had  to  have  a  record  in  regard  to  milk  and  butter  test,  and,  in 
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this,  there  was  little  competition  against  Mrs.  Meredith.  Thb  year  the  question 
that  stares  the  Board  and  Shorthorn  Association  in  the  face  is  this :  What  is  the 
use  of  patting  this  in  the  list  without  some  assurance,  or  let  it  go  by  default?  If 
the  test  was  not  up  to  the  standard  they  wou)d  not  make  any  awards,  and  we  would 
feel  somewhat  behind.  It  is  either  for  tlie  prize  to  be  put  in  the  premium  list,  or 
left  out.  If  we  put  it  in,  will  you  meet  this?  This  will  come  up  before  our  Feb- 
ruary meeting.  I  want  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  live  stock  associations,  and 
want  to  hear  an  expression  from  you  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

JS.  S,  FoUom,  When  the  National  Association  offered  prizes  to  agricultural 
societies  they  were  conditional ;  of  course  one  of  the  conditions  was  they  should  be 
Shorthorns  to  be  admitted  for  a  sweepstakes  prize  with  other  dairy  breeds.  No  test 
being  attempted,  the  show  was  not  satisfactory.  The  next  National  Association 
extended  this  premium,  but  under  different  conditions.  The  condition  was  that  the 
State  Board  or  Society  accept  the  premium  in  regard  to  absolute  test  of  dairy 
breeds,  on  the  ground  of  a  resolution  from  the  associations,  and  put  in  the  premium 
list.  A  year  ago  I  was  appointed  on  the  committee  to  note  prizes  and  compare 
Shorthorn  cows.  In  this  show  we  were  making  a  move  in  the  right  direction ;  a 
year  before,  but  one  animal  was  exhibited ;  but  the  time  given  was  short,  and  no 
preparation  had  been  made.  Ilere  we  had  a  year's  warning,  but  when  we  commenced 
we  found  that  the  State  Board  had  ignored  the  matter,  and  was  not  entitled  to 
compete.  I  don't  know  where  the  blame  is.  The  National  Association  offered 
prizes  and  not  the  State  Board.    Our  hands  were  tied  and  we  could  do  nothing. 

Mr,  kelson.  The  prizes  made  last  year  were,  as  Mr.  Folsom  says,  virtually  ig- 
nored, and  we  did  not  make  a  sweepstake  prize.  Another  was  the  meager  com- 
petition which  I  alluded  to  in  my  report.  There  being  but  one  animal  shown  in 
1889,  served  to  humiliate,  and  we  let  the  matter  go  by  default  because  the  Shorthorn 
breeders  did  not  come  up  to  our  aid. 

Mr,  Folsom,  The  State  Board  knocked  us  out  of  range,  and  therefore  we  had 
nothing  to  do. 

Mr,  Mitchell.  I  rise  to  defend  the  Board  on  that.  The  Board  should  not  be 
blamed,  for  the  Shorthorn  Association,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  got  in  the  premium 
list  all  they  asked  for.  Now,  if  the  Shorthorn  men  want  this  test  put  in,  say  so,  and 
don't  cast  a  reflection  on  the  Board  afterwards. 

Mr,  Folsom,  We  thought  the  agricultural  interest  would  be  looked  after  by 
the  Board,  and  would  be  in  order  to  invite  a  committee  of  Shorthorn  men  to  the 
meeting  at  the  time  of  making  the  premium  list,  but  had  no  notice  of  it. 

Mr,.MiteheU,  It  puts  the  Shorthorn  men  in  this  kind  of  condition  :  If  there 
is  no  competition,  which  is  best,  to  leave  it  out  or  let  it  go  by  default? 

Mr.  Quick.  I  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  look  after  these  duties 
as  last  year.  The  committee  last  year  of  which  I  was  a  member,  with  Mr.  Folsom 
and  Judge  Martindale,  took  steps  similar  to  the  past  fall,  a  year  before,  with  that 
idea.  Before  we  left  Indianapolis  Messrs.  Folsom,  Martindale  and  myself  talked  the 
matter  over,  and  were  much  mortified  at  the  shape  things  were  in  and  have  had  no 
chance  to  redeem  ourselves  yet  As  this  offer  was  made  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion and  cost  the  State  Board  nothing  but  placing  in  the  premium  list,  we  did 
not  dream  but  that  it  would  be  put  in.    There  was  but  one  animal  that  competed 
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for  that  prize  last  year.  We  ehould  have  had  a  etroDg  oompetition,  hat  when  the 
premium  list  came  out  our  hands  were  tied  and  ^e  could  not  do  anj  more.  We 
should  make  the  attempt  this  year.  The  memhers  of  the  State  Board  have  said  they 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  this  time ;  heretofore  it  has  heen  a  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  Shorthorn  Association  and  the  State  Board,  but  I  ihink  we  will 
make  a  good  show  this  year. 

Mr.  FoUom.  The  State  Board  could  not  be  unmindful  of  the  case,  because  it 
was  before  them. 

Mr,  Bobbins,    Let  us  have  a  committee  to  revise  the  list  clear  through. 

Mr.  Quick,  I  will  add  that  this  committee  confer  with  the  State  Board  in  this 
matter.    I  will  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  Indiana  Shorthorn  Association  appoint  by  its  President  a 
committee  of  three  members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  confer  with  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  their  February  meeting,  on  the  revision  of  the  pre- 
mium lilt.    (Carried.) 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Quick,  Folsom  and  Bobbins  as  such  committee. 

Mr.  Folsom.  As  the  treasurer  is  not  present,  I  move  we  have  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  see  that  he  makes  a  proper  report  to  the  Secretary,  to  be  furnished  to 
the  Association  next  year. 

Mr,  Mitchell,    This  report  should  be  made  to  go  in  the  report  this  year. 

Mr.  Christian,  I  wish  to  offer  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Folsom's  motion.  He  says 
"  report  to  next  meeting."  Let  this  committee  be  appointed,  and  immediately  con- 
fer with  the  treasurer  (he  lives  in  the  city)  and  report  the  result  at  once  to  the 
Secretary,  and  authorise  the  Secretary  to  put  it  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr,  Folsom,  We  may  not  get  the  Treasurer's  report,  but  it  might  be  well  to 
give  this  committee  power  to  report  and  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Nelson,  Let  this  matter  be  left  with  the  in-coming  President  and  Secre- 
tary, and  if  they  find  it  satisfactory,  they  can  place  it  in  the  forthcoming  report. 

Mr.  Folsom.  1  withdraw  my  motion  in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Nelson.    (Carried  as  amended.) 

Judffe  Buckles,  I  wish  to  introduce  to  you  at  this  time  Hon.  J.  M.  Sankey,  the 
newly  elected  President  of  the  Indiana  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association. 


PRESIDENT  SANKEY'b  REMARKS. 

Gentlemen  *.  I  was  much  surprised  on  being  informed  that  I  would  likely  be 
elected  to  this  office.  It  is  something  I  had  not  thought  of,  but  I  assure  you  that 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  honor  you  have  conferred  on  me,  to  preside  over  such  a 
body  of  men  as  I  see  before  me.  Whether  I  can  do  anything  to  advance  the  Short, 
horn  interest  in  Indiana  the  coming  year  I  can  not  say,  but  I  can  say  that  I  will 
do  my  best  to  enhance  the  Shorthorn  interest  of  Indiana.  I  do  not  desire  to  make 
any  extended  remarks  on  this  occasion,  but  I  do  feel  that  I  shall  have  to  have  your 
co-operation  and  assistance  if  I  do  my  duty ;  but  I  expect  to  get  that  if  necessary. 
Again  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  so  generously  bestowed  upon 
me. 
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Mr,  MiiehelL  Before  we  adjoarn,  I  will  ask  if  it  has  not  been  the  custom  to 
set  the  time  for  next  year's  meeting.  This  week  seems  to  be  the  best  on  account  of 
railroad  facilities.  Therefore  I  move  that  the  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
meet  next  year  on  Taesday,  the  third  week  in  January,  at  1:30  p.  h.    (Carried.) 

Mr.  Strange,  I  would  ask  if  there  has  been  anything  done  among  the  Short- 
horn men  in  reference  to  the  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Chicago? 

Mr,  E,  8,  FoUom,  The  question  as  to  what  we  do  for  the  Columbian  show 
should  be  considered.  I  will  say  that  Judge  Martindale  had  agreed  to  be  here 
this  morning  and  make  a  statement  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  here.  Mr.  President,  this  suggests  to  me  another  question :  the  State  of 
Indiana  will  have  to  have  a  fund  to  be  represented  at  this  show,  and  the  State 
Legislature  is  the  one  to  make  that  appropriation,  and  I  therefore  move  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  this  body  that  the  Legblature  be  requested  to  appropriate  not  less  than 
$150,000  to  help  make  an  exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893.    (Carried.) 

Mr,  Sanhey,  The  Secretary  should  perhaps  be  instructed  to  transmit  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Legislature. 

J%^dge  Buckles.  If  we  can  have  a  committee  resident  in  Indianapolis  to  take 
hold  of  this  it  would  perhaps  be  best.  It  would  be  expensive  to  come  from  a  dis- 
tance to  look  after  it;  a  great  many  are  willing  to  work  if  we  could  come  here 
without  being  at  any  great  expense.  We  have  to  do  some  work  to  get  that  appro- 
priation through,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  there  is  an  element  in  the  Legislature 
who  will  want  to  cut  it  down  to  $20,000  or  $25,000.  Gentlemen,  if  we  can  not 
make  a  good  show  we  don't  want  to  make  any  at  all.  Indiana  can  maintain  a  po- 
sition of  credit  and  respectability  if  she  will  act,  and  this,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  the  first  and  best  great  opportunity  Indiana  has  ever  had  to  show  to  the  world 
what  she  is  and  what  she  can  do.  I  want  to  see  when  I  go  to  that  exhibition  the 
Indiana  building,  which  we  are  to  have,  about  as  good  as  anybody  else's,  except 
Uncle  Sam's.  I  want  to  see  that  building  composed  of  the  best  of  Indiana  mate- 
rial and  crammed  full  of  Indiana  products.  I  am  getting  old,  as  well  as  some  of 
you,  and  we  may  never  have  another  opportunity  as  we  have  now,  and  allow  me 
to  ask  you,  gentlemen,  where  are  the  men  of  Indiana  who  feel  more  anxiety  in 
having  Indiana  fairly  and  fully  represented  in  that  exhibition  than  the  farmers 
and  stock  breeders  of  the  State?  Are  there  any?  No!  We  say  we  do  not  have 
a  market  for  this  or  for  that  Let  us  go  to  work  and  show  what  we  have  and  what 
we  can  manufacture  and  produce  from  the  soil  in  every  conceivable  form,  and 
Indiana  will  realize  an  immense  profit  from  it  more  than  we  can  conceive  of. 
Now,  as  I  said  before,  I  would  like  to  have  some  gentlemen  in  this  city,  in  the 
name  of  this  Association,  to  look  after  it  and  watch  it  carefully. 

Hon.  Gcdvin  CowgiU.  1  heartily  concur  with  all  that  has  been  said  by  my 
friend  Judge  Buckles.  I  believe,  bir,  Indiana  is  as  capable  of  making  as  good  a 
show  as  any  other  State  in  the  American  Union.  I  believe,  sir,  it  is  the  duty  of 
her  citizens  to  see  that  such  a  show  is  made.  The  very  riches  of  Nature  have  been 
bestowed  on  this  State  and  it  devolves,  I  think,  as  a  duty  upon  us  to  make  every 
exertion  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  full  and  complete  exhibit  of  everything  our 
State  wiU  produce.  It  can  be  done  only,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  taking  hold  of  this 
thing  with  a  determination  to  accomplish  the  object  that  we  have  in  view,  and  if 
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we  do  we  will  not  be  ashamed  of  Indiana  at  the  time  of  that  exhibition,  and  if 
we  don't  do  that  we  may  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  there,  or  even  to  be  found  that  we 
are  citizens  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  Then,  I  repeat  that  I  heartily  concar  with 
the  remarks  of  my  friend  from  Delaware  County.  I  hope  this  ALSSOciation  will 
take  some  steps  to  forward  that  great  movement. 

Mr,  Folsom,  There  is  more  demanded  of  us  than  other  States.  It  is  nearly 
equal  with  Illinois. 

Mr.  Bobe.    I  think  it  should  be  $250,000,  instead  of  $150,000. 

Mr,  FoUom,  It  should  not  be  less  than  $150,000  and  we  will  take  as  much 
more  as  we  can  get. 

Judge  Buckles,  The  object  of  my  remarks  was  to  get  some  parties  in  the  city 
to  take  hold  of  this,  as  they  would  be  handy  and  incur  less  expense. 

Mr.  FoUom,  If  the  other  industrial  associations  will  join  we  should  have  one 
on  that  committee. 

Judge  Buckles,  The  committee  I  -had  reference  to  was  a  legislative  committee 
to  look  after  this  appropriation. 

Mr,  Christian,  I  move  that  a  legislative  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  this  Association  in  regard  to  this  appropriation,  and 
that  said  committee  be  selected  as  near  Indianapolis  as  possible.     (Carried.) 

Messrs.  £.  S.  Folsom,  W.  F.  Christian  and  J.  W.  Bobe  were  appointed  as  such 
committee. 

Judge  Buckles,  Let  us  talk  to  oar  representatives  in  the  Legislature  and  get 
them  interested.  It  is  a  cause  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  regardless  of  polit- 
ical parties,  and  must  not  become  blind  to  its  importance. 

/.  N,  Cotton,  1  have  been  in  the  city  the  past  week,  and  have  heard  many 
Senators  and  Bepresentatives  say  they  did  not  want  to  vote  until  they  heard  from 
these  associations. 

Mr,  MUchell.  One  thought  more  I  wish  to  make;  that  is  in  regard  to  location 
on  those  grounds  for  oar  building.  It  is  important  that  prompt  action  should  be 
taken,  as  those  sites  are  fast  being  taken  up. 

Mr,  Nelson,  I  move  that  the  President  of  this  Association  be  added  to  the 
Legislative  Committee,    (('arried.) 

Adjourned  sine  die. 


JERSEY  BREEDERS. 


The  Indiana  Jersey  Breeders'  Association  convened  in  Agricultural  Hall, 
State  House,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  January  15, 1891,  at  1:30  p.  m. 
President  D.  H.  Jenkins  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  annual  meeting  of  1890  were  read  and  approved. 
President  Jenkins  read  his  annual  address,  as  follows : 

pkesidbnt's  address. 

Ladies  and  GsirrLEiiEN — In  looking  hack  over  last  year  we  find  that  1890, 
take  it  all  in  all,  has  been  a  good  Jersey  year,  and  Indiana  I  think  has  shared  her 
portion  of  the  success  that  always  attend  the  introduction  of  the  Jersey  cow  into 
any  community. 

No  year  in  the  history  of  Jersey  cattle  in  America,  has  witnessed  such  a  demand 
for  this  breed  as  the  year  just  closed.  This  great  demand  for  Jerseys  is  proven  by 
the  list  of  transfers,  as  furnished  each  week  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

The  sales  of  Jersey  stock,  both  private  and  public  for  1890,  exceeded  in  num- 
bers, quality  and  prices  paid,  any  year  since  the  great  boom  collapsed.  At  private 
sale  three  of  the  most  noted  herds  in  the  United  States  were  sold :  The  Maury 
Jersey  Farm  Herd  in  Tennessee,  the  Eastwood  Herd  in  Virginia  and  the  Pomona 
Herd  of  Denver.  The  prices  paid  for  either  of  these  herds  have  never  been  equaled 
for  the  same  number  of  cows  at  one  purchase.  At  public  sale  last  June,  a  bull 
calf  eight  months  old  sold  for  $2,000,  and  this  price  was  made  by  competition  of 
the  owners  of  two  of  the  most  noted  herds  in  the  land.  It  is  a  fact  also  that 
Indiana  was  well  represented  in  this  chase  for  a  grand  bull,  and  followed  close  up 
to  $2,000 ;  and  did  secure  at  a  long  price  one  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  world. 
This  sounds  big,  but  I  believe  that  this  calf  now  owned  in  Indiana,  ere  long  will 
be  backed  by  as  good  a  pedigree  (rich  in  butter  producers)  as  is  possible  to  con- 
struct out  of  the  best  cows  and  bulls  in  America.  Throughout  the  country  the 
public  sales  have  been  very  satisfactory,  the  two  held  in  our  own  State  leading  all 
others  of  a  like  character.  At  my  urgent  request,  early  in  the  year  breeders  began 
making  tests  and  sending  in  reports  of  cows  making  14  pounds  and  over  and  they 
kept  it  up  steadily  all  the  year.  The  whole  number  reported  for  the  year  was  201. 
Of  these  178  were  for  14  pounds  and  under  20  pounds,  and  twenty-three  for  20 
pounds  and  over.  An  examination  of  these  reports  confirm  the  statement  so  often 
23— AoR. 
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made,  that  the  14-poand  cow  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  familj  or  lines  of 
blood.  It  ia  in  the  breed  and  the  breed  when  properly  fed  and  handled  makea  the 
butter. 

The  great  Jersey  event  of  the  year  was  the  wonderful  performance  of  Eurotis- 
ama,  in  concluding  her  year's  test  for  butter ;  946  pounds  and  9  ounces  marks  1890  as 
Eurotisama's  year.  It  was  a  grand  achinyement,  of  which  every  owner  of  a  Jersey 
cow,  as  well  as  her  owner,  has  a  right  to  feel  proud.  In  was  not  less  a  triumph  for 
the  Jersey  breed,  in  that  it  established  the  fact  that  the  wonderful  performances  of 
Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert,  of  Landseer's  Fancy  and  a  dozen  others  only  less  noted 
than  they  in  one  year,  were  not  accidents  and  did  not  mark  the  limit  of  butter 
capacity  of  the  Jersey  cow.  It  marks  an  era,  too,  since  it  has  given  rise  to  the 
challenge  cup,  offered  jointly  by  the  owners  of  the  two  greatest  Jersey  cows  living, 
to  the  cow  whose  product  of  butter  in  one  year  shall  exceed  that  of  Eurotisams. 
Already  a  candidate  has  been  entered  for  the  cup,  in  Bisson's  Belle  31144 ;  she  was 
started  on  a  year's  test  July  15,  1890.  In  one  hundred  and  ten  days  she  made  380 
pounds  and  9  ounces,  and  her  owner  is  entirely  confident,  that  without  an  accident 
she  will  win  the  cup.  These  butter  records  of  the  Jersey  can  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  thoughtful  dairyman. 

Besides  these  records,  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  this  breed  of  cows  come 
nearer  milking  every  day  in  the  year  than  any  other  breed.  Added  to  all  this 
the  thoughtful  reader  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  large  number  of  old 
cows  reported ;  cows  ranging  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years,  and  still  doing  duty 
in  the  herd  as  breeders,  as  well  as  in  the  dairy.  This  is  a  significant  fact,  and  it 
gives  the  lie  direct  to  the  charge  that  the  Jersey  is  a  delicate  animal. 

Because  those  present  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  Jersey  and  her  work, 
I  have  hastened  through  the  important  events  of  1890,  to  reach  a  subject  which  is 
of  vast  importance  to  every  owner  of  a  coW  of  this  breed,  to  every  dairyman  in  the 
land,  and  to  every  man  and  woman  who  is  in  love  with  good  milk,  cream  and  butter, 
viz.:  the  World's  Fair  or  Columbian  Dairy  Show  for  1893.  The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  in  conjunction  with  the  breeders  at  the  Chicago  meeting,  foreshadowed 
a  preparatory  movement  for  the  proper  presentation  of  the  Jersey  cow  and  her 
products  at  this  great  coming  event.  I  will  now  give  you,  be  it  worth  little  or 
much,  my  idea  of  this  important  subject,  and  I  can  not  do  it  in  a  better  or  plainer 
way  than  by  reading  a  short  editorial,  which  will  be  found  in  next  week's  Jertey 
BuUetint  headed  ''Jerseys  for  the  World's  Fair." 

In  continuation  of  this  subject  I  think  there  should  be  appointed  here  to-day 
a  committee  consisting  of  three  competent  persons,  as  representatives  of  the  Jersey 
interests  of  this  State  before  the  World's  Fair.  Also  there  should  be,  I  think,  a 
committee  of  three  appointed  to  arrange  a  program  for  our  next  annual  meeting, 
and  I  want  to  urge  the  importance  to  every  Jersey  breeder  and  dairyman  of 
uniting  with  the  Indiana  State  Dairy  Association,  which  is  just  being  formed  here 
to-day,  and  helping  this  new  association,  as  I  think  it  is  just  what  is  needed. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Worley,  of  Ellettsville,  Indiana,  read  a  paper  on  winter  dairying^ 
as  follows : 
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A  WINTER  DAIRY. 

It  has  been  conceded,  I  believe,  bj  most  of  the  practical  dairymen  of  the  age, 
that  the  winter  dairy  properly  managed,  is  more  profitable  than  the  one  whose 
largest  production  is  in  the  spring,  summer  or  fall.  We  learn  from  political 
economy  two  things  that  prove  this :  First,  that  we  must  watch  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  and  increase  the  supply  when  the  demand  is  greatest  Then,  too,  we 
know  that  the  more  labor  we  can  iiUeUigently  put  into  any  manufactured  article 
the  more  valuable  it  is. 

The  demand  for  good  winter  butter  is  always  greater  than  the  supply.  The 
price  is  much  higher  and  any  one  who  has  tried  to  get  a  market  for  butter  in  May 
or  November,  will  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  receptions  he  meets 
with  from  his  customers.  In  May  you  learn  that  "the  market  is  overstocked" 
and  that  "  a  great  many  of  their  best  customers  go  to  the  country  or  to  the  springs." 
That  "it  is  more  expensive  for  them  to  handle;  summer  butter  requires  ice  and 
constant  watchfulness  on  their  part  to  keep  it  in  good  condition." 

In  winter  the  questions  are:  "How  much  good  butter  can  you  famish?" 
"  Can  we  depend  on  you  always  sending  it?"  It  reminds  me  of  meeting  a  politician 
before  and  after  election.  In  May,  it  is  after  election  most  decidedly.  But  in  No- 
vember, the  vote  is  yet  to  be  cast,  so  to  speak. 

We  are  obliged  to  put  more  labor  on  our  dairies  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
and  it  must  be  skilled  and  intelligent  labor.  A  steady,  steadfast  plan  must  be 
followed.  We  must  map  out  our  campaign  carefully,  and  plane  every  plank  in 
our  dairy  platform. 

First  of  all  a  good,  warm  barn.  It  takes  a  certain  amount  of  food  to  main- 
tain life  and  keep  up  the  temperature.  Over  and  above  that,  the  food  is  converted 
into  beef,  milk  or  butter,  according  to  the  breed  of  cattle  we  use.  It  is  not  true 
that  "there  is  more  in  the  feed  than  in  the  breed,"  but  a  well-kept,  well-fed,  kindly 
treated  scrub  cow  will  produce  more  than  a  fine  cow  poorly  cared  for.  It  is  a  loss 
of  labor  and  money  to  attempt  to  do  either  of  these  things. 

I  would  not  want  a  basement  bam  for  milk  cows.  It  is  too  damp.  They  need 
sunshine  as  well  as  fresh  air.  The  barn  should  be  close,  yet  well  aired,  and  with 
plenty  of  windows  for  the  sunshine.  It  must  be  convenient,  for  useless  steps  are 
not  intelligent  labor.  Our  cows  must  have  comfortable  ties.  On  their  comfort  de- 
pends some  of  our  profits.  I  object  to  the  cruel  stanchions.  The  best  thing  for 
neatness,  I  admit,  but  inhuman  to  the  cows.  The  golden  rule  applies  to  cattle  as 
well  as  to  our  fellowman. 

Another  plank  in  our  platform  is  winter  feed.  A  silo  furnishes  that  cheaply, 
and  economizes  labor  also.  I  allude  to  corn  ensilage,  as  we  have  not  been  success- 
ful with  clover.  Our  ensilage  was  not  so  good  this  year  as  last,  owing  partially  to 
the  breaking  of  the  cutter  and  the  delay  in  putting  in  the  com  after  it  had  been 
cut  in  the  field,  and  partially  to  insufficient  tramping  when  filling  the  silo. 
( "  Conscience,"  Prof.  Latta  calls  it,  or  rather  a  lack  of  oonecienoe.)  However,  I 
am  going  to  do  some  valuable  knitting  next  fall^valuable  for  the  amount  of  con- 
scientious trampmg  it  is  going  to  put  in  my  silos,  for  knitting  will  be  done  by  the 
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side  of  the  silo,  while  my  presence  furnishes  the  conscience  needed  last  year. 
With  enailafe  I  feed  a  balance  ration  of  bran,  shorts  and  clover  haj.  Oats  would 
even  make  a  better  ration  than  the  above,  used  with  the  corn  ensilage,  but  thej 
can  only  be  economically  fed  when  the  price  is  only  ten  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
oats. 

After  we  have  the  bam  and  feed,  then  only  is  it  time  to  consider  the  question 
of  cow.  Shall  it  be  a  general  purpose  cow,  or  a  milk  cow,  or  a  butter,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  mUk  and  butter  ?  I  want  to  say  that  I  don't  believe  in  general  purpose 
people,  nor  in  general  purpose  cattle.  I  think  you  must  decide  on  milk  or  butter, 
and  feed  for  that  purpose  only.  The  successful  people  of  the  world  have  been 
specialists  and  so  have  the  successful  cows. 

A  good  many  years'  experience  (being  a  woman,  "  I  don't  care  to  tell  just  how 
many  "),  in  selling  old  cow  beefs,  good  Shorthorns,  too,  a  beef  breed  against  which 
nothing  can  be  said ;  a  breed  that  has  made  the  beef  of  old  England  famous ;  a 
breed  that  has  nick-named  the  British  nation  a  race  of  ''  John  Bulls,"  jost  as  we 
are  called  ''Uncle  Bam."  I  was  told  a  way  to  make  money  was  to  have  a  cow  that 
would  produce  fine  calves  as  well  as  butter  (fine  from  a  beef  standpoint,  yon  un- 
derstand) and  when  I  was  through  milking  her  she  would  be  worth  something  for 
beef.  I  fed  good  com,  hay  and  meal  for  months  in  winter  to  a  fine  old  Shorthorn 
cow  and  received  $10  in  the  Cincinnati  Stock  Yards  for  the  animal.  Out  of  this  I 
had  to  pay  for  transportation,  commissions,  feed  and  care  at  the  yard.  Where  do 
you  think  I  had  any  profit  to  pay  even  for  my  feed  ?  Well,  it  was  an  experience, 
a  dear  teacher,  but  a  good  one.  I  repeated  this  transaction  several  times  with  sim- 
ilar  results  and  I  don't  want  to  even  hear  anything  about  the  profits  of  old  cow 
beef.  The  question  of  aged  cows  is  best  met  by  selling  her  with  a  young  calf. 
Test  your  cows  and  keep  only  those  that  can  pay  a  good  profit  each  year.  If  we 
dairy  men  and  women  watched  the  losses  and  gains  of  business  bb  closely  and  in- 
telligently as  the  merchants  watch  theirs,  our  balance  would  not  often  be  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  sheet 

We  want  a  cow  that  will  produce  the  largest  amount  of  milk  and  butter  for 
the  amount  of  feed  given.  If  she  is  fresh  in  the  spring,  then  we  have  the  largest 
amount  of  milk  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  it  is  cheapest  and  when  the  work 
on  the  farm  is  most  pressing.  The  spring  calf  has  plenty  of  grass,  when  it  is  too 
young  to  use  it,  and  is  obliged  to  subsist  on  dry  feed  in  winter  when  it  is  old 
enough  to  gather  its  living  in  the  pastures. 

Winter-raised  calves  make  better  milch  cows,  because  they  take  more  readily 
to  all  kinds  of  food  and  are  gentler  because  they  receive  more  personal  attention 
from  the  feeder  than  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  summer  calves.  In  spring  they  are 
able  to  subsist  entirely  on  grass.  When  weaned  in  the  fall  they  are  much  harder 
to  winter.  They  should  come  from  September  to  December  for  a  winter  dairy. 
I  find  that  it  is  better  not  to  let  the  calves  suck  the  cow.  When  they  have  sucked 
they  have  to  learn  two  things  instead  of  one  when  you  want  to  feed  them.  The 
hardest  lesson  is  to  learn  to  put  down  the  head  in  place  of  up,  as  it  did  in  sucking* 
Starvation  only  teaches  this,  and,  like  my  old  cow-beef  lesson,  it  b  a  dear  teacher 
to  the  unfortunate  little  calf.  He  also  frets  after  his  mother,  and  she  after  him. 
I  think  the  butting  of  the  calf  is  injurious  to  the  cow's  swollen  and  tender  udder, 
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and  fresh  cows  should  never  be  stripped.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  Swiss  dairy 
schools.  Warming  of  water  for  the  cows  and  calves  to  drink  is  only  profitable, 
the  Experimental  Stations  have  decided,  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
under  fifty  degrees.  This  question  of  temperature  is  the  point  on  which  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  butter  making  largely  depends.  Summer  butter  is  much  harder 
to  manage  than  winter,  for  it  is  more  expensive  and  troublesome  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature than  it  is  to  raise  it.  Winter  butter  is  easier  handled  and  easier  shipped, 
and  brings  the  largest  price  in  the  market  As  a  final  argument  In  favor  of  winter 
dairying,  I  will  assert  that  the  cow  that  is  fresh  in  October  will  give  milk  fully  a 
month  longer  than  the  9ne  fresh  in  the  spring.  When  grass  comes  "the  stripper'' 
increases  the  flow  of  milk,  and  with  the  added  richness  of  each  month  after  calv- 
ing, produce  almost  as  much  butter  as  the  fresh  cows. 

"A  little  farm  well  tilled, 
A  big  barn  well  filled, 
A  litUe  cow  well  drilled," 

Will  furnish  the  means  to  provide  a  modem  Garden  of  Eden,  minus  the  serpent 
Mr.  S.  H.  Godman,  of  Muncie,  Indiana,  read  the  following  paper: 


THE  JERSEY. 

Mr,  Preddenl  and  Members  of  Indiana  Jersey  Breeden^  Assodathn : 

In  presenting  a  paper  of  this  kind  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  entirely  orig- 
inal  on  a  subject  that  has  been  discussed  by  others  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. But  if  there  is  any  one  breed  of  stock  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  their 
good  qualities  will  bear  repeating  it  is  the  Jersey  cow. 

The  Jersey  has  demonstrated  time  and  time  again  her  good  and  paying  quali- 
ties, by  the  most  gratifying  results,  her  worth  as 

THB  DAIRY  COW 

By  her  tests  for  a  day,  a  week,  a  month  or  a  year,  as  the  butter  cow  "  par  excel- 
lence" of  the  world.  Whether  in  the  cold  climate  of  Minnesota  or  Canada,  or 
the  temperate  climate  of  Indiana,  Ohio  or  Illinois,  or  the  warm  climate  of  the 
South,  she  goes  on  with  the  good  work,  not  only  producing  butter  in  the  largest 
quantities,  but  of  a  quality  not  approached  by  any  other  breed  of  cattle  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  while  she  ia  a  living,  walking  butter  machine  of  the  finest 
order,  she  must  necessarily  first  produce 

GOOD  MILK. 

To  demonstrate,  who  ever  saw  the  sign  on  a  milk  wagon  or  depot  of  Holstein, 
Shorthorn,  Hereford,  or  any  other  breed  of  cattle,  as  a  winning  card  for  public 
recognition?  The  demand  being  so  imperative  for  Jersey  milk  and  butter,  that 
many  dairymen  that  only  have  a  few  grades  avail  themselves  of  the  sign 
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JEBSEY  MILK,  OR  JERSEY  DAIRY. 

The  good  articles  are  often  imitated.  The  poor  ones  never.  Some  dairymen 
have  a  proportion  of  grade  Jerseys,  while  a  few  may  have  thoroughbreds  or  grade 
Jerseys  in  their  herds.    Bat  very  many  only  have  a  few  and  the  name  or  pign. 

I  happen  to  know  one  dairyman  who  sells  milk  in  a  pmall  city  that  bought  a 
grade  Jersey  bull  about  one  and  a  half  years  old,  and  immediately  put  out  the 
sign  Jersey  milk,  but  omitted  to  say  "in  the  sweet  by  and  by,"  and  while  he 
may  have  sold  good  milk,  he  was  a  little  premature  with  his  Jersey  sign. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  GOLLEQBS 

Of  our  State  and  country  are  educating  more  people  than  the  young  men  within 
their  walls,  so  that  now  the  farmer  who  buys  a  Jersey  cow  wants  her  at  least  reg- 
istered in  the  A.  J.  C.  C,  and  some  of  the  more  progressive  kind  know  quite  a 
good  deal  about  blood  lines  and  pedigrees.  And  it  will  not  be  long  till  buyers  of 
stock  and  consumers  of  milk  and  butter  will  know  more  of  the  Jersey,  and  demand 
a  genuine  article  and  insist  on  getting  what  they  buy  and  pay  for,  and  those  who 
cater  to  this  class  of  trade  ( which  in  the  near  future  will  be  universal )  will,  no 
doubt,  reap  corresponding  benefits.  As  the  people  become  educated  and  interested 
they  are  more  active  and  more  exacting  in  their  demands,  knowing  what  they 
want  and  insisting  on  getting  it,  pure  A.  J.  C.  C.  stock  and  its  products,  cows  that 
will  produce  more  butter  that  is  self-colored  and  flavored  with  the  peculiar  aroma 
of  nutting  taste,  produced  only  by  this  breed.  While  the  color  may  be  imitated, 
the  good  qualities  can  never  be  approached. 

THE  JERSEY  CATTLE  IN  AMERICA 

Have  passed  through,  or  nearly  through,  two  stages,  if  not  three.  We  read  that 
outside  of  their  native  island  in  England,  at  one  time  the  Jersey  cow  was  more 
valued  for  her  beauty  on  the  lawns  of  the  rich  than  for  her  intrinsic  value  and 
ability  to  produce  rich  milk  and  golden  butter.  Immediately  following  this  «tage, 
both  in  England  and  America,  came  the  color  craze,  and  every  other  quality  was 
overlooked  or  sacrificed  to  color  and  handsome  markings.  And  many  people 
to-day  (and  of  ordinary  intelligence,  too,)  think  that  if  a  Jersey  is  not  fawn-col- 
ored, with  black  tongue  and  switch,  the  breeding  is  at  least  doubtful,  but  in  a 
little  while  education  will  reach  all,  no  matter  how  far  in  the  back  woods,  and 
teach  that  color  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  or  breeding  of  the  Jersey. 

Following  the  color  craze  was  the  purchase  of  Jerseys  at  exorbitant  prices  by 
rich  doctors,  lawyers  and  bankers  with  more  money  than  anything  else,  with  re- 
sults following  that  might  have  been  anticipated  when  thousands  of  dollars  were 
paid  sometimes  for  inferior,  or  only  fairly  good  animals. 

Then  following  these  high  prices  came  the  speculator  with  his  grades  from 
Connecticut  and  other  Eastern  States,  and  car-load  after  car-load  of  this  class  of 
stock  was  sold  to  farmers  and  others,  and  when  this  class  of  stock  increased  on  their 
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hands,  manj  fonnd  their  mistakes,  bat  some,  preferring  to  parsne  a  shadow  rather 
than  retrace  a  false  step,  will  still  argue  that  the  grades  are  better  than  the  f  aU  bloods, 
or  registered  stock,  without  stopping  to  consider  that  the  infusion  of  Jersey  blood 
in  the  scrub  has  produced  a  better  animal,  that  more  of  the  same  kind  of  blood  to 
absolute  purity  will  produce  the  correspondingly  better  cow,  and  nothing  short  of 
registration  in  tbe  A.  J.  G.  C.  is  positive  proof  that  the  blood  is  pure.  However, 
some  have  corrected  this  mistake  in  breeding  and  have  weeded  oat  their  grades, 
and  replaced  the  same  with  registered  stock ;  but  I  happen  to  know  one  very  good 
man  who  had  made  this  mistake,  and  thought  to  get  out  of  it  by  making  a  greater 
one  by  breeding  his  grade  Jersey  to  a  Holstein,  and  thus  produce  a  new  breed ;  the 
Holstein  part  to  make  the  milk  ^*  flow  like  rain  from  heaven,''  and  the  Jersey  part 
to  enrich  it  to  the  queen's  taste.  If  I  can  be  permitted  to  come  back  in  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years  I  will  see  about  this  new  breed,  and  report,  and  it  might  be 
in  that  length  of  time,  a  new  and  distinct  breed  of  dairy  cattle  could  be  produced 
that  would  come  somewhere  near  in  usefulness  to  the  breeds  we  already  have,  but 
life  is  too  short  and  perfection  too  nearly  reached  in  the  Jersey  breeds  to  attempt 
any  experiments  of  this  kind. 

Many  good  herds  of  purely  bred  Jersey  cattle  have  been  bailt  up  by  men  who 
started  with  grades  and  poorly  bred  stock  by  weeding  out  the  grades  and  breeding 
up  with  better  bulls.  Such  men  are  progressive,  and  deserve  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  and  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  rank  and  file  of  a  good  breeder. 

I  heard  a  gentleman  in  Tennessee,  now  a  prominent  Jersey  breeder,  say  that  he 
had  bred  Shorthorns  for  years,  but  after  a  while  he  was  like  the  man  who  took  his 
children  to  see  the  circus ;  he  bought  a  Jersey  cow  for  his  wife,  his  wife  thought 
and  did  well  with  her  cow.  He  liked  his  wife  and  likewise  the  cow  he  had  bought 
for  her.  The  result  was,  he  bought  fourteen  more,  and  his  wife  sold  milk  and  butter 
enough  in  the  city  of  Nashville  to  pay  for  the  entire  lot  in  a  little  more  than  a 
year ;  then  he  weeded  out  his  grades,  and  replaced  his  pure  A.  J.  G.  G.  cattle  and 
commenced  to  breed  up  and  improve  his  herd  by  the  use  of  highly  bred  bulls,  and 
is  still  in  the  same  line.  To  such  men,  progression  knows  no  bounds  un^il  they  are 
where  they  belong,  in  the  front  lines  of  the  procession. 

Many  other  sensible  people  are  doing  the  same  thing,  and  success  will  crown 
their  efforts,  and  many  more  can  and  will  follow  in  the  same  march  of  improve- 
ment The  Jersey  cow  has  come  to  stay,  and  on  her  merits  will  be  bought  and 
sold,  and  against  all  prejudice  and  opposition,  she  stands  in  the  foreground  as 
the  milk  cow  (quality  considered),  the  butter  cow,  or  the  cow  to  sell.  Let  the 
people  who  are  willing  to  concede  the  Jersey  merits  as  a  milk  and  butter  producen 
please  to  consider  her  value  as  a  seller,  and  take  the  prices  obtained  at  private  or 
public  sales  in  Indiana,  Tennessee  ,or  New  York,  and  compare  these  prices  with 
the  prices  obtained  for  other  breeds  of  cattle,  and  these  prices  will  demonstrate  that 
the  Jersey  holds  her  position  at  all  times  and  in  all  places ;  she  is  the  rich  man's 
cow,  the  poor  man*s  cow,  the  farmer's  cow,  the  city  cow  or  the  cow  to  sell ;  she  is 
the  money  maker  and  the  mortgage  lifter. 

But  some  will  say  this  state  of  things  (if  true)  can't  last.    Let  us  see : 

There  are  now  in  America  sixty-nine  thousand  registered  females,  and  sap- 
pose  one-half  of  this  number  are  dead  or  not  breeding,  leaving  thirty-five  thousand 
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in  active  use,  while  there  are  fifteen  million  of  other  breeds  of  milk  cows,  the  pro- 
portion being  one  Jersey  cow  to  every  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  other  breeds. 

I  think  it  was  Mr.  Coleman,  of  the  Rural  Worldj  who,  one  time  said  that  some 
would  not  have  a  Jersey,  and  it  was  a  good  thing,  for  there  was  not  enough  in  the 
world  to  make  one  for  each  farm  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  there  are  too  many  registered  Jerseys  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Fully  three-fourths  of  the  farmers'  wives  make  butter  to  sell ;  some  get  ten, 
fifteen  and  twenty  cents,  depending  on  quality.  Please  refer  to  the  Indiana  Agri- 
cultural Beport  of  1883,  and  turn  to  page  250,  and  see  there  was  produced  in  Indi- 
ana alone  29,591,841  pounds  of  butter ;  valued  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  $4,438,777. 
There  was  slaughtered  in  Indiana  the  same  year  101,085  beef  animals,  value 
$4,043,400-$95,377. 

The  butter  was  worth  more,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  figures.  If  this  statistical 
report  is  not  exactly  correct,  it  shows  the  vast  importance  of  the  dairy  interest, 
even  in  Indiana. 

But  some  will  say,  I  can't  do  what  such  and  such  a  man  does,  for  he  has  a  fine 
herd  of  Jerseys.  Please  stop  and  consider  that,  perhaps,  the  man  referred  to  only 
had  one  or  two  head  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  his  fine  herd  came  from  his 
judicious  investment  of  a  few  good  and  purely  bred  Jerseys  to  start  with.  If  you 
can't  get  a  herd,  you  can  get  one  or  two,  and  with  proper  care  the  herd  will  follow, 
and  the  prices  that  you  can  obtain,  winter  and  summer,  for  good  Jersey  butter,  as 
compared  with  the  butter  from  other  breeds,  will  be  most  satisfactory. 

For  argument  sake,  suppose  the  Jersey  has  no  selling  value  as  a  beef  animal, 
but  will  produce  as  many  pounds  of  butter  each  year  at  25  to  30  cents  per  pound 
as  the  beef  animal  will  put  on  pounds  of  beef.  Who  cares  for  the  beefy  termina- 
tion of  the  Jersey  ? 

A  good  Jersey  cow  will  produce  the  equal  of  eight  per  cent,  interest  on  $500. 
Many  are  doing  this,  some  are  doing  more. 

We  make  no  fight  against  the  beef-breeders  engaged  in  the  honorable  occupa- 
tion. Men  with  large  landed  estates  and  ample  capital  may  get  a  fair  rental 
value  for  their  lands  and  a  moderate  interest  on  capital  invested.  But  this  will 
not  do  for  the  moderate  farmer,  who  has  the  unpleasant  task  of  making  a  living, 
buying  a  home  or  lifting  the  mortgage  from  the  one  already  bought.  He  must 
turn  his  attention  to  something  better  and  to  something  that  will  produce  more 
than  interest  if  he  ever  expects  to  be  able  to  pay  the  principal. 

And  the  moderate  farmer  or  renter  can  no  more  expect  to  produce  beef  at 
present  prices  successfully,  coupled  with  men  of  large  capital  and  the  ranches  of 
Texas  and  Colorado  for  pasturage,  than  the  cross-roads  blacksmith  could  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  bridges  or  iron-clads.  I  one  time  saw  a  picture  to  advertise  a 
fair,  and  the  artist  was  a  genius  of  no  mean  qualities,  and  that  picture  fairly 
represented  Texas  and  the  Southwest  part  of  the  United  States  with  its  beef 
breeds,  and  Indiana  as  she  should  be,  a  dairy  State. 

In  the  foreground  of  this  picture  was  fine  farms  with  clumps  of  timber  and 
gently  undulating  prairies,  and  on  these  lands  were  quietly  grazing  the  Jersey 
cow,  while  the  background  was  a  land  so  vast  that  it  seemed  to  touch  the  sky  and 
mingle  with  the  clouds,  and  was  lost  to  view  in  the  distance. 
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This  land  was  dotted  over  with  Sliorthoms,  LonghorDs  and  other  beef  breeds, 
and  fairljr  repreaented  Texas  and  the  Southwest,  with  her  Vast  herds  of  cattle,  graz- 
ing winter  and  summer  on  her  rich  grasses,  while  between  the  two  and  back  of  the 
Jerseys  was  a  small  lake  or  pond  of  water,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  pond  stood  a 
Holstein  cow  in  all  her  glory. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Busick,  of  Wabash,  Indiana,  read  a  paper  entitled  : 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  KEEP  A  COW? 

The  nineteenth  centnry  is  emphatically  one  of  progress— such  progress  as  the 
world  has  never  heretofore  witnessed.  In  every  department  of  human  skill  and  in- 
dustry the  watchword  all  along  the  line  is  "  forward."  No  laggards  are  tolerated ; 
no  loitering  by  the  way  is  allowed ;  whoever  keeps  not  step  to  the  music  of  the  ad- 
vanoe,  must  expect  to  be  left  far  in  the  rear,  if  happily  he  is  not  run  over  and 
crashed  by  the  thousand  eager,  hurrying  competitors,  all  rushing  with  headlong 
haste  for  the  same  goal ;  and  the  all-absorbing  inquiry  that  attends  the  prosecution 
of  every  enterprise  of  the  present  day  is,  will  it  pay  ?  Fov  generations  past  the  farm- 
ers have,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  been  content  to  think  the  same  thoughts  their 
fathers  have  thought,  and  to  do  the  same  work  their  fathers  have  wrought,  without 
ever  stopping  to  investigate  and  see  if  there  might  not,  by  some  possibility,  be  a  bet- 
ter way.  Like  the  boy  we  have  all  heard  tell  about,  who,  when  remonstrated  with  for 
carrying  a  big  stone  in  the  end  of  the  grain  sack  he  was  taking  to  mill,  to  balance 
the  grist  contained  in  the  other  end,  replied  that  '*his  father  had  always  done  so,  and 
he  supposed  it  was  the  right  way.''  Without  ever  taking  thought  or  troubling  his 
mind,  he  persisted  in  the  same  course. 

We  are  too  apt  to  be  wedded  to  our  traditions,  and  are  loth  to  change  the 
practices  of  '*  the  good  old  times,''  when  the  farm  and  its  accessories  were  managed 
more  by  faith  than  by  common  sense  rules  and  regulations. 

When  the  devout  farmer,  relying  upon  the  Biblical  promise  that  "Seed  time 
and  harvest  should  no  more  fail,"  put  in  his  crops  in  a  helter-skelter  sort  of  way, 
he  expected  the  Lord  to  even  up  and  adjust  all  deficiencies  about  harvest  time, 
and  thus  offset  all  negligence  and  delinquency  on  his  part,  by  the  exercise  of  some 
"special  providence,"  because  He  had  promised,  "you  know."  If  the  winter's 
frosts  and  snows  had  mellowed  and  enriched  his  soil,  so  that  he  got  his  seed-bed  in 
good  condition  for  spring  planting,  the  season  was  propitious  and  autumn  found 
him  with  his  granaries  full  to  overflowing,  his  hay-ricks  of  generous  size,  and  his 
cattle  fat  and  sleek  from  their  abundant  summer  pasturage.  Why,  if  he  was  a 
pious  man  (and  I  speak  it  in  all  reverence)  "The  Lord  had  blessed  him  most 
abundantly. "  If  he  was  one  of  the  other  sort  "  He  was  considered  a  lucky  fellow." 
He  just  got  everything  right  in  the  nick  of  time,  etc.,  etc.,  and  he  glorified  him- 
self to  the  same  extent  because  he  fancied  he  knew  just  how  the  thing  was  man- 
aged. But  suppose  the  season  is  what  is  termed  a  bad  one,  either  too  wet  or  too 
dry — the  one  farmer  has  his  land  well  in  hand,  that  is,  completely  tile-drained, 
well  fertilized,  pulverized  thoroughly  with  plows  and  harrows ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  untoward  weather,  he  reaps  a  fair  average  for  his  labor ;  his  neighbor  ad- 
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joining,  who  condacts  his  farm  operations  by  faiik  alone,  writes  "failure  "  all  over 
his  broad  acres.  What  maketh  them  to  differ  ?  The  Lord,  as  in  times  past,  sends 
rain  and  snnshine  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  upon  the  idle  and  thriftless  as 
well  as  upon  the  diligent  and  industrious ;  the  pame  climate,  the  same  soil,  the 
same  surroundings  what  then  ?  The  same  factors  that  assure  success  in  one  case 
and  permit  failure  in  the  other,  that  covers  the  ground  with  laughing  harvests  in 
one  case  and  grows  rank,  noxious  weeds  in  the  other,  are  brains.  The  only  differ- 
ence, conditions  of  tillage,  in  which  the  one,  by  the  exercise  of  judgment,  common 
sense,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  puts  forth  his  best  efforts  for  success,  leaves 
no  stone  unturned  that  will  conduce  to,  and  insure  that  success ;  the  other  simply 
iollows  the  year's  routine  that  has  been  his  practice  all  his  life,  without  a  thought 
of  change  or  a  single  effort  for  improving,  then  ascribes  his  failure  to  *'  luck  '*  or 
the  Lord,  just  as  his  devotional  feelings  chance  to  predominate;  whereas  the  whole 
matter  lies  in  a  nut- shell ;  the  one  farmer  puts  forth  every  intelligent  efiort  he  can 
to  guard  against  disaster ;  the  other  by  calmly  ignoring  all  extraordinary  precau- 
tions, invites  it. 

There  is  an  old  legend  related  of  Hercules,  that  is  quite  pertinent  to  the  point 
I  wish  to  make,  and  it  is  this :  "  Once  upon  a  time,"  as  the  story  writers  say,  a 
teamster  got  stuck  in  the  mire  with  a  very  heavy  load  (there  were  no  macadamized 
roads  in  those  days,  I  opine,  and  the  teaming  was  carried  on  by  main  strength  and 
awkwardness).  After  vainly  belaboring  his  patient  oxen  with  clubs  and  curses  to 
no  effect,  he  began  calling  upon  the  god,  "Oh,  Hercules,  help!  Oh,  Hercules, 
help  I ! ''  After  a  time  Hercules  made  his  appearance,  and  when  importuned  for 
relief  told  the  irate  teamster  to  '*  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel."  Following 
this  timely  and  pertinent  advice,  he  was  soon  extricated  from  his  difficulty  and  the 
load  moved  on.  Moral :  No  matter  what  the  vocation  or  surrounding,  *'  the  gods 
help  those  that  help  themselves,"  and  in  no  one  branch  of  farm  life  is  this  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  work  and  productions  of  the  dairy,  and  the  wise  old  saw 
of  "no  excellence  without  labor,"  is  as  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  making  of  butter 
and  cheese  as  the  getting  of  "  book  learning,"  and  though  I  would  by  no  means 
underrate  the  knowledge  acquired  from  books,  or  even  discredit  many  of  the 
theories  at  present  being  promulgated,  science  is  daily  opening  new  avenues  of 
progress  and  though  she  has  many  smatterers  in  her  train,  many  empirics  who 
blindly  advance  theories  that  are  untenable  and  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
plainest  conclusions  of  common  sense,  yet  without  the  aid  of  scientific  experiment, 
dairy  knowledge  would  not  have  reached  its  present  status  nor  taken  the  high  rank 
it  holds,  even  in  some  instances  at  least  outranking  the  three  K's,  insisted  on  by 
the  old-time  school  committee,  "  Seadin',  Bitin'  and  Rithmetic"  The  time  when 
the  milking  and  the  making  of  butter  was  relegated  entirely  to  the  women  folks 
and  the  feeding  and  care  of  the  cow  was  left  to  her  own  ability  "  to  rustle  "  for  her- 
self or  starve,  has,  happily,  gone  by,  and  the  farmer  who  persistently  neglects  his 
homed  stock,  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule ;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  direct 
discussion  of  my  subject:  Does  it  pay  to  keep  a  cow  ?  And  if  we  can  prove  that  it 
pays  to  keep  one,  by  the  same  parity  of  reasoning,  we  will  be  prepared  to  demon- 
strate that  it  will  pay  to  keep  more.  Without  going  into  an  exhaustive  chemical 
analysis  and  details,  we  will  simply  take  the  oft-proven  statement  that  milk  is  the 
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one  perfect  food  in  nature,  that  in  itself  and  alone,  without  the  aid  and  aasistanoe 
of  anj  other  known  substances,  chemicals  or  compounds,  it  conti^ns  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  sustain  animal  existence  (that  it  will  nourish  the  toothless  infant  of  a 
few  hours,  as  well  as  the  toothless  octogenarian  trembling  ugon  the  verge  of  disso- 
lution), provide  for  the  wastes  of  the  tissues  and  promote  the  growth  of  bone, 
muscle  and  fat  Chemical  analysis  shows  it  to  consist  of  albumen,  caseine,  butter 
fat  or  oil,  sugar  of  milk,  various  salts  and  water.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter 
into  a  chemical  analysis;  that  is  more  properly  ihe  domain  of  the  analytical 
chemist ;  sufiSce  it  to  say,  you  all  know  what  milk  is  by  actual  experience.  In  different 
breeds  of  cows  these  several  substances  vary  greatly  in  their  several  proportions.  In 
fact  so  great  is  the  preponderance  of  water  in  the  milk  of  certain  breeds  (notably 
the  black  and  white)  that  is  has  almost  become  an  established  hypothesis  that  some 
one  branch  of  the  "  foundation  stock "  was,  "  in  the  long  ago,"  the  "  town 
pump."  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  statement,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  an  undue  or  ex- 
cessive amount  of  water  in  milk,  whether  secreted  and  supplied  by  the  cow  herself 
or  introduced  by  external  appliances,  deteriorates  the  quality  and  has  an  unwhole- 
some effect  upon  the  consumer. 

According  to  the  official  analysis  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
which  has  been  accepted  as  standard  authority  upon  the  matter,  the  proportion  of 
water  in  the  milk  of  a  healthy,  ordinary  cow  is  85.25  per  cent;  the  balance  consists 
of  the  substances  hereinbefore  mentioned,  with  an  appreciable  portion  of  alkali, 
known  as  "ash."  In  a  diseased  or  unhealthy  animal  the  proportion  of  water  has 
reached  as  high  as  93  per  cent,  while  its  alkaline  characteristics  has  been  changed 
to  acid ;  thus  showing  that  the  germs  of  putrefaction  existed  inherent  in  the  milk 
itself  in  the  living  organism  of  the  cow. 

But  as  we  did  not  start  out  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  long  and  labored 
article  upon  scientific  analyses,  will  return  to  our  original  question,  **  Does  it  pay 
to  keep  a  cow?" 

With  the  best  data  at  command  it  is  proven  that  an  ordinary  cow,  on  ordinary 
feed  and  with  but  ordinary  care,  will  make  150  pounds  of  butter  a  year,  allowing 
two  months  for  standing  dry  and  calving.  This  makes  an  average  of  three  and 
one-half  pounds  per  week  (certainly  a  very  low  estimate),  which,  at  lowest  market 
price,  12}  cents  per  pound  (understand  that  I  am  speaking  now  of  butter,  and  not 
that  nondescript  article  of  "cow-grease,"  sometimes  by  courtesy  denominated 
butter),  150  pounds  at  12}  cents  per  pound,  $18.75;  her  calf  at  six  weeks,  if  sold 
to  the  butcher,  would  bring,  say  16.  Her  milk  should  average  one  and  one-half 
gallons  per  day  for  three  hundred  days,  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
gallons.  This  milk,  after  the  cream  has  been  removed  for  butter,  is  worth  5  oents 
per  gallon,  either  to  feed  to  pigs,  for  cooking  purposes,  or  for  family  drinking. 
The  cost  for  keeping  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated  could  not  be  over  $30. 

Adding  up  the  various  products — 

150  pounds  of  butter ,       $18  75 

One  calf  at  six  weeks,  sold  to  butcher 6  00 

450  gallons  sweet  skim  milk  at  §  cents  per  gallon 22  50 
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Dedacting  cost  of  keeping,  leaves  the  Boug  little  sam  of  $17.25  on  the  profit  side 
of  the  ledger  in  favor  of  the  cow;  and  I  have  known  families  whose  principal 
soarce  of  income,  if  not  subsistence,  was  furnished  by  the  family  cow ;  but  when 
70a  take  a  cow  of  superior  butter  blood,  whose  keep  costs  no  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary cow,  but  who  will  make  from  250  to  300  pounds  of  butter  per  year  (and  there 
are  hundreds  such  scattered  through  the  country),  it  very  materially  enhances  the 
amount  of  the  income,  while  the  labor,  cost  and  care  is  but  a  minimum  more. 

I  wish  the  time  were  permitted  me  to  give  you  the  sworn  statements  of  some 
dozen  or  so  of  the  prominent  Jersey  breeders  and  butter  makers  of  our  own  as  well 
as  sister  States ;  but  I  forbear  lest  some  might  think  I  was  attempting  to  boom  my 
favorite  breed.  I  will  simply  relate  a  case  of  profit  in  common  cows,  with  whose 
details  I  am  personally  acquainted.  In  the  State  of  Missouri  some  eight  years 
ago  lived  a  family  upon  a  small  farm  situated  on  what  is  known  as  the  "  Missis- 
sippi bottoms."  Occasionally,  by  the  breaking  of  the  levee,  these  bottoms  became 
inundated  by  the  overflow  of  the  river,  many  times  sweeping  away  the  accumula- 
tions of  a  lifetime  of  labor.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write  this  farmer  lost,  not 
only  his  entire  crops,  but  his  cattle  as  well,  and  out  of  a  well-stocked  farm  he 
succeeded  in  saving  but  three  cows.  Not  only  was  his  land  irretrievably  ruined  by 
the  inundation,  but  his  family  lost  most  of  their  effects  and  were  almost  destitute. 
Packing  their  few  remaining  household  goods,  they  made  their  way  to  the  city 
where  they  lived,  bringing  their  cows  with  them,  their  sole  earthly  wealth.  As  both 
he  and  his  wife  were  past  middle  age,  there  was  but  little  prospect  of  their  ever 
being  able  to  retrieve  their  losses ;  but  with  a  courage  born  of  desperation,  they 
set  bravely  to  work  to  help  themselves.  At  that  time  there  was  a  large,  open  com- 
mons at  the  edge  of  town  aJBfbrding  excellent  pasturage;  thither  they  removed, 
rented  a  small  tenement  near  by  and  began  the  sale  of  milk.  The  husband  de- 
voted his  time,  being  crippled  with  rheumatism,  to  the  entire  care  of  the  cows ;  his 
old  wife,  more  robust,  carried  the  milk  to  the  customers  in  a  couple  of  gallon  cans, 
a  friend  kindly  advancing  money  to  purchase  the  first  lot  of  mill-feed  for  the 
animals.  Their  small  herd  increased  year  by  year  by  natural  process,  their  pat- 
ronage likewise  increased  by  honest,  fair  dealing,  so  that  now  they  own  their  little 
home,  a  herd  of  twenty  good  cows,  a  horse  and  wagon  for  the  delivery  of  their 
milk  to  their  customers,  and  not  a  cent  of  indebtedness  anywhere ;  proving  most 
unmistakably,  in  their  case  at  least,  that  it  did  pay  to  keep  a  cow. 

I  freely  admit  that  with  the  present  depression  in  almost  every  department  of 
business  ( *' strikes"  and  gas  wells  excepted),  no  one  is  accumulating  wealth  galore  ; 
but  I  do  maintain  that  the  individual  who  manages  his  business  intelligently,  looks 
carefully  after  the  minor  details  as  well  as  those  of  larger  import,  be  he  farmer, 
stock  breeder  or  dairyman,  will  be  found  quite  as  generally  at  the  front  as  the  mer- 
chant, the  mechanic  or  the  professional  man.  Occasionally  an  era  of  low  prices  is 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  Why  ?  Because  it  sets  people  to  thinking,  and  when  you 
set  people  to  thinking,  the  impetus  given  will  not  stop  at  thought,  but  calls  out 
their  best  reasoning  powers  as  well  as  their  best  energies,  utilizes  reserved  forces 
hitherto  unused,  that  perhaps  were  never  dreamed  of  as  being  possessed ;  heaves 
things  out  of  the  old  ruts,  and  turns  them  into  newer  and  more  valuable  channels. 
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Neoessitj  is  not  only  the  "  mother  of  invention"  in  mechanicftl  arts  and  applianoes, 
bat  the  promoter  of  experiment  and  research  as  well. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  necessitates  a  corresponding  increase  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  production  of  breadstuffs ;  for  the  hungry,  toiling  multitudes  must 
be  fed ;  and  to  meet  the  demand  for  bread,  ways  and  means  must  be  devised,  not 
only  to  cheapen  cost  of  production  but  to  enlari^e  the  scope  of  the  same.  If  he  is 
entitled  to  be  called  a  benefactor  of  the  race  who  "  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before,"  surely  the  individual  who  elevates  the  standard 
of  the  dairy  cow  so  that  she  makes  two  pounds  of  butter  where  but  one  was  made 
before,  is  equally  entitled  to  be  called  a  public  benefactor.  But  has  this  been  done  ? 
You  have  but  to  cast  your  eye  over  the  dairy  reports  of  the  United  States  for 
the  past  decade,  to  be  convinced  that  this  and  much  more  has  been  done.  How  ? 
By  judicious  feeding  and  weeding.  By  judicious  feeding  I  mean  a  careful 
selection  of  the  foods  necessary  to  stimulate  increased  milk  and  butter  pro- 
duction. Do  not  misunderstand  me,  not  as  a  forcing  process  by  any  means,  but  a 
common  sense  use  of  such  foods  as  will  best  develop  and  bring  into  active  opera- 
tion all  the  latent  capabilities  of  a  cow;  not  by  overtaxing  her  milk-secreting 
powers  with  unnatural  stimulants,  but  in  the  selection  of  such  foods  as  will  keep 
her  in  vigorous  health  by  repairing  all  the  daily  wastes  of  the  animal  tissues 
while  supplying  the  essentials  that  enter  into  the  products  of  cream  and  milk.  It 
is  as  true  of  a  cow  as  of  the  axiomatic  principle  in  philosophy — "  from  nothing, 
nothing  can  come."  Set  the  burrs  of  a  mill  in  operation  and  the  attrition  of  the 
stones,  one  upon  the  other,  would  more  surely  wear  them  out  than  the  process  of 
grinding.  If  no  grain  be  poured  into  the  hopper  no  grist  will  come  forth.  A  cow 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  simply  a  machine  for  turning  the  products  of  the  soil 
into  beef  or  butter.  She  can  not  do  both,  for  if  she  excels  in  one,  it  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  other,  and  to  be  u  success  in  either,  the  requisite  food  must  be  skill- 
fully supplied. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  farmer  who,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  with  a 
prospect  ahead  of  a  hard  summer's  work,  fed  his  team  on  nothing  but  com  husks 
and  bran,  yet  expected  them  to  exert  the  strength  of  Hercules  in  putting  the  plow 
through  stiff,  unyielding  soils  in  spring,  or  the  heavy  reaper  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer? Wouldn't  yon  set  him  down  as  a  fool,  or  at  least  lacking  in  that  very  essen- 
tial qualification — common  sense?  Instead  of  starving  his  team,  if  he  is  a  sensible 
man  and  a  human,  he  endeavors  to  prepare  his  animals  for  the  extra  calls  upon 
their  strength  by  the  generous  feeding  of  strength-supplying  food,  with  that  end  in 
view. 

How  is  it  with  the  cow  ?  Since  butter  or  beef  is  the  object  of  her  owner,  she 
must  be  selected  as  well  as  fed,  with  that  end  in  view.  You  wouldn't  expect  a 
heavy  cart  horse  to  show  the  gait  and  speed  of  a  blooded  racer.  No  more  can  you 
get  beef  and  butter  from  the  same  cow.  There  never  yet  has  been  bred,  perfected, 
devised  or  invented  that  thing  called  a  general  purpose  cow.  Hold,  there  is  a 
pleasant  fiction  extant  that  there  has  been  such  an  animal  produced.  She  has 
been  invented,  the  invention  mainly  lying  in  the  brain  of  the  owner,  and  not  the 
only  lying  associated  with  her  either,  is  of  continental  origin  among  the  dams  and 
dykes  of  Holland,  kept  sometimes  for  dairy  purposes  where  Jersey  milk  can  be  oh- 
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tained  to  bring  the  whole  ap  to  a  legal  standard.  Since  in  either  butter  or  beef 
the  farmer  elects  to  secare  his  profits,  there  remains  bat  two  classes  to  choose  from, 
and,  of  these  two  classes,  Shorthorns  and  Jersejrs  stand  as  exponents.  No  one  will 
question  that  the  Shorthorn  is  pre-eminently  the  animal  for  beef,  bat  for  milk  and 
batter  she  is  an  admitted  failure.  A  prize  animal  often  being  unable  to  famish 
the  requisite  nourishment  for  her  calf,  the  services  of  a  foster  mother  are  called 
in  to  supplement  the  deficiency  of  its  own  mother.  There  is  a  tradition  now  going 
the  rounds  of  the  agricultural  press,  that  years  ago  there  was  a  strain  of  these  cat- 
tle known  as  the  "  milking  Shorthorns ; ''  but  search  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
State  and  you  will  fail  to  find  a  trace  of  them ;  they  always  belong  to  some  fellow 
over  in  another  county.  The  distinctive  diflerence  between  the  beef  and  butter 
breeds  is,  in  beef  you  must  slaughter  the  animal  before  you  can  realize  upon  your 
investment ;  in  butter,  your  cow  perpetuates  her  usefulness  in  the  productiveness 
of  her  progeny ;  in  other  words,  she  is  not  only  a  butter  machine  herself,  but  she 
produces  other  butter  machines,  for,  while  the  product  of  the  beef  cow  only  pays 
by  slaughtering,  the  batter  cow  pays  her  own  way  over  and  over  every  year,  while 
producing  other  butter  cows. 

Take  for  example  a  Jersey  cow  that  makes  200  lbs.  of  butter,  a  very  moderate 
estimate,  and  raises  a  calf  each  year,  and  she  more  than  pays  her  way,  and  her 
calf,  if  a  heifer,  in  turn  becomes  a  self-supporting,  profit-yielding  animal.  As  to 
whether  the  production  of  beef  on  the  high-priced  lands  of  Indiana  pays,  comes 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  and  I  leave  it  for  others  to  decide,  who  are 
more  conversant  with  the  business.  I  do  know  that  cream  and  butter  pays,  and 
that  the  Jerseys  are  the  machines  to  make  it  at  the  least  outlay  of  money  and  feed. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  eleihent  entering  into  my  sub- 
ject, viz:  ''Judicious  Weeding".  By  this  I  mean  that  no  one,  be  he  dairyman  or 
farmer,  can  afibrd  to  keep  a  cow,  no  matter  what  her  race  or  lineage,  that  does  not 
pay  her  way  at  the  pail  and  leave  a  margin  for  profit.  Time  was  when,  if  the 
farmer's  wife  and  daughters  could  meet  the  family  grocery  bill  with  the  sale  of 
butter  and  eggs,  the  head  of  the  house  was  usually  content ;  never  troubling  him- 
self about  how  much  provender  the  cows  ate,  or  how  many  bushels  of  grain  the 
poultry  consumed,  beyond  an  occasional  grumble  perhaps  about  ''the  pesky 
critters"  eating  their  heads  off.  If,  occasionally  a  thrifty  wife  laid  by  a  penny  for 
a  rainy  day,  why  that  was  so  much  clear  gain.  Yet  if  the  trouble  was  taken  to 
ascertain  how  many  pounds  per  week  each  cow  made,  what  the  value  of  the  rations 
she  consumed,  what  the  ratio  between  the  cost  of  feed  and  receipts  for  butter,  he 
would  in  a  very  short  time  have  been  able  to  find  out  on  which  side  of  the  ledger 
the  laigest  sum  was  accruing ;  whether  he  was  feeding  certain  cows  at  a  profit  or  a 
loss,  and  he  would  in  a  very  short  time  enhance  the  value  of  his  herd,  as  well  as 
swell  his  bank  account  by  fattening  and  selling  to  the  butcher  the  non-paying 
animals,  retaining  only  the  profit-bearing  ones  and  their  offspring. 

By  persistently  following  up  this  practice  for  a  few  years,  he  would  be  amply 
repaid  in  the  greatly  increased  average  of  their  butter  production.  Again,  since 
"  like  begets  like,"  if  he  would  breed  his  selected  cows  to  some  animal  of  a  known 
butter  family,  when  the  heifers  resulting  from  such  breeding  came  into  milk,  test- 
ing and  rejecting  the  worthless  ones,  retaining  only  such  as  gave  evidence  of  future 
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usefulness,  he  would  be  slowly  but  surely  laying  the  foundation  for  the  most  prof- 
itable investment  on  his  farm.  By  just  such  a  course  of  judicious  breeding  and 
judicious  weeding,  has  the  present  high  standard  of  the  Jersey  as  a  butter  cow  been 
reached ;  and  by  that  same  process  it  has  likewise  been  most  effectually  demon- 
strated by  scores  and  hundreds  of  progressiye  farmers  and  their  wives,  that  it  does 
pay  to  keep  a  cow. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Smith,  of  Princeton,  Indiana,  read  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Dairy 
on  the  Farm.'* 

A  motion  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  Mrs.  Worley,  Mrs. 
Busick,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  Qodman,  for  the  very  able  and  instructive  papers  pre- 
sented by  them,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  Cunningham,  from  jthe  Swine  Breeders'  Association,  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  present  and  explain  a  bill  reoi^ganizing  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 

After  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  it  was  voted  to  refer  the  matter 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  E.  J.  Howland,  S.  H.  Qodman  and  Wm.  G.  Smock. 

This  committee  subsequently  reported  that  the  time  allowed  for  consideration 
of  the  matter  was  inadequate,  that  the  bill  presented  by  Mr.  Cunningham  was 
crude  and  defective,  that  the  committee  was  in  favor  of  any  wise  and  well  consid- 
ered legislation  that  would  tend  to  make  more  efficient  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Similar  views  were  expressed  by  many  members  of  the  Association, 
and  the  committee  was  discharged. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President — S.  H.  Qodman,  Muncie,  Ind. 
Vice-President— D.  H.  Jenkins,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Secretary — Mrp.  Kate  M.  Busick,  Wabash,  Ind. 
Treasurer— H.  H.  Wheatcraft,  Southport,  Ind. 

Executive  Committee  to  Serve  for  Two  Years — Samuel  H.  McKean,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.;  H.  M.  Baum,  Frankfort,  Ind.;  E.  J.  Howland  and  Peter  Raab,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

The  views  expressed  in  President  Jenkins'  address  in  relation  to  the  duties  of 
Indiana  in  making  proper  exhibits  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1892,  were 
endorsed  by  the  Association. 

Theodore  Wilson  and  William  C.  Wheatcraft  were  elected  to  membership^ 
and  the  Association  adjourned  Mne  die. 


SWINE  BREEDERS. 


The  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders*  Aasociation 
was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  State  House,  Janu- 
ary 22, 1891,  with  Lloyd  S.  Mugg  presiding. 

Messrs.  G.  W.  Jones,  of  Michigan,  and  W.  R.  Qoodwin  and  P.  H.  Hammond, 
of  Illinois,  were  elected  to  honorary  membership. 

President  Mugg  delivered  his  annual  address  as  follows : 

prbsident's  address. 

Gentlemen  op  the  Swine  Breedebs  Association — As  I  have  been  chosen 
to  preside  over  your  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  make  a 
short  address.  We  find  the  past  year  has  been  somewhat  disconraging  to  the 
farmers  and  swine  breeders,  as  com  has  been  scarce  and  high,  and  pork  has 
been  very,  low;  yet  we  find  there  has  been  a  ready  call  for  good  breeding 
animals,  and  as  we  look  back  over  the  past  season  we  find  that  good  prices 
have  been  paid  for  breeding  animals,  both  at  public  and  private  sales.  Now,  let 
each  of  us  endeavor  to  raise  a  better  lot  of  pigs  next  season  than  we  did  last,  as  we 
may  expect  better  prices.  I  think  the  prospects  are  for  the  better.  We  are  called 
together  every  year,  here  at  Indamapolis,  as  a  body  of  farmers  and  swine  breeders, 
and  just  look  back  for  twelve  and  fifteen  years  and  see  the  improvements  that  we 
have  made  in  swine  breeding.  Some  breeders  say  we  can't  improve  them  very 
much  more;  but  brother  breeders,  just  think  for  a  moment  and  see  if  you  can't  see 
where  there  might  be  an  improvement  made  yet.  For  instance,  take  the  score  card 
and  take  one  of  your  best  animals  and  compare  them  together,  and  see  if  you  can't 
improve  them.  You  all  say  the  score  card  is  the  thing  to  educate  a  breeder  as  to 
what  he  wants.  Friends,  if  it  is  a  good  thing  to  educate  the  breeder  to  breed  for, 
why  is  it  not  what  we  want  in  the  show  ring,  and  have  our  hogs  judged  by  it? 

Worthy  swine  breeders,  have  you  ever  thought  for  a  moment  of  the  benefit 
our  meetings  are  to  us  as  breeders.  We  ought  all  attend  them  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  and  have  our  method  of  feeding  and  breeding  the  differ- 
ent breeds  of  swine  discussed ;  and  friends,  would  it  not  be  a  benefit  to  you  that 
have  boys,  that  you  are  expecting  to  take  your  place,  to  bring  them  to  our  meet- 
ings. I  could  see  no  other  plan  better  to  ptart  boys  into  the  interest  of  the  farm, 
than  to  teach  them  to  raise  good  swine  and  other  stock.  We  find  a  few  young  men 
breeding  swine  who  attend  our  meetings,  who  commenced  breeding  hogs  when  but 
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small  boys,  and  to-day  they  are  Ilb  bright  and  as  good  judges  as  we  have.  And 
young  boys  and  young  men  who  are  starting  to  breed  swine,  you  have  a  good 
chance  to  become  the  best  of  breeders,  as  good  animals  can  be  got  easily  to  com- 
mence with,  and  there  are  plenty  of  journals  and  newspapers  before  you,  giving 
you  the  ideas  of  good  breeders,  which  twenty  years  back  could  not  be  had. 

I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  c5nferred  upon  me  as  President  of  this 
Association. 

In  the  absence  of  J.  W.  Pierce,  of  Peru,  Col.  Sturdevant,  of  Noblesville,  Ind., 
was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  delivered  the  following  address  on 

WHY  I  FAVOR  SWINE  HUSBANDRY. 

In  order  that  this  Association  may  know  how  much  weight  to  give  to  what  I 
may  say,  I  will  state  that  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  an  "agriculturist ''—the  differ- 
ence being  this :  A  farmer  i»  a  person  who  makes  his  living  and  his  money  off  his 
farm,  while  hn  agriculturist  is  a  person  who  makes  his  money  in  some  other  way 
and  spends  it  on  his  farm. 

I  will  state  further  that  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  but  for  many  years  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  farming  until  within  the  last  five  years.  And  when  I  still 
further  add  that  I  only  recently  sold  my  first  installment  of  home  bred  pigs  you 
will  more  fully  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  conundrum  I  have  to  solve — 
namely :  "  Why  I  Favor  Swine  •  Husbandry." 

It  is  estimated  that  with  a  good  hog  and  good  corn  and  good  feeding  and  good 
weather  and  good  conditions,  one  bushel  of  corn  will  make  ten  pounds  of  hog. 
This  is  above  rather  than  below  the  average.  I  sold  my  hogs  at  $3.15  and  could 
have  sold  my  corn  which  I  fed  to  them  at  forty-five  cents.  That  is  to  say  that  if 
I  had  sold  say  ten  bushels  of  corn  I  could  have  received  $4.50  for  it,  but  having 
converted  into  hog  I  got  only  $3.15  for  it.  Then  in  addition  to  this  there  was  the 
labor  in  feeding  and  caring  for  the  hog  and  in  addition  the  risk  of  the  hogs  dying, 
which  in  my  case  was  no  small  one,  as  the  cholera  has  prevailed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood since  last  September  and  got  so  close  as  two  adjoining  farms.  Like  Horace 
Greeley  *'  I  make  on  my  hogs  but  lost  on  my  com."  So,  in  the  light  of.  experience, 
it  is  hard  to  say  "why  I  favor  swine  husbandry,"  unless  I  do  it  for  my  health  or 
for  fun. 

I  know  I  got  some  fun  and  think  I  got  some  health  out  of  the  enterprise,  but 
my  main  purpose  was  money.  I  have  heard  it  said  thai  if  you  expect  to  find  any- 
thing you  have  lost  you  must  look  for  it  where  you  lost  it.  On  this  principle  I 
shall  continue  to  try  to  make  some  money  out  of  hogs.  In  fact  I  have  made  a 
little  money  off  the  few  pure-breds  with  which  I  started.  I  shall  soon  have  only 
pure-breds  on  my  place  and  shall  give  some  attention  to  improving  the  stock  of 
the  neighborhood — it  needs  it  very  much. 

Furthermore  I  believe  there  is  money  in  raising  hogs  for  the  general  market. 
I  find  upon  investigation  that  1890  was  an  exceptional  year.  In  looking  up  the 
statistics  I  find  that  in  the  past  ten  years  the  price  has  not  been  so  low  and  in  only 
24 — AoR. 
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two  or  three  of  those  years  has  corn  been  so  high.  In  1885  when  pork  came  the 
nearest  to  reaching  the  rate  for  this  year  com  is  quoted  at  thirty-two  cents.  Grant- 
ing the  basis  of  calculation  to  be  correct  hogs  at  $3.20  and  corn  at  thirty-two  cents 
would  exactly  balance,  provided  you  leave  out  of  account  the  labor  of  feeding  or 
the  risk.  But  1882  was  the  worst  year  preceding  1890  in  the  ten.  The  average 
for  the  ten  years  makes  pork  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  higher  than  the  price  for  1890, 
while  the  price  of  corn  in  1890  is  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  average.  As  a  rule  the 
price  of  corn  and  the  price  of  hogs  advance  and  decline  together,  but  the  past 
year  has  proved  a  marked  exception  to  this  very  general  rule,  for  while  corn  has 
been  exceptionally  high,  hogs  have  been  exceptionally  low. 

The  f>tudy  of  statistics  brings  out  another  fact,  viz. :  The  price  of  pork  is 
governed  by  the  amount  of  prcduction— the  greater  the  production  the  lower  the 
price)  and  vice  verm.  This  is  a  general  rule  and  always  holds  good  except  when 
modified  by  oatslde  influences.  Now  when  we  state  that  production  for  1890  was 
greater  per  capita  of  population  than  in  any  year  for  the  past  ten  and  with  a  single 
exception  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  we  can  readily  understand  the  low  prices. 
But  all  these  figures  show  us  that  as  a  rule  (there  beins:  but  one  exception  in  ten 
years)  it  pays  to  convert  corn  into  hog  before  selling  it  In  other  words  it  piiys 
better  to  drive  your  corn  to  market  than  it  does  to  haul  it 

Furthermore  these  estimates  have  been  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  hog 
eats  only  corn  or  other  food  equally  as  expensive.  This  is  not  the  fact  Every  ten 
pounds  of  pig  does  not  cost  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  corn.  The  hog  eats  a  great 
deal  on  a  farm  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste  and  then  the  pasture  and  slops 
cost  less  than  corn.  This  difierence  in  the  price  of  feeding  material  should  be 
added  to  the  hog's  credit  and  count  in  favor  of  his  culture. 

Every  kind  of  business  has  its  ups  and  downs  and  the  hog  business  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  But  both  statistics  and  the  combined  experience  of  progres- 
sive farmers  agree  in  the  conclusion  that  swine  husbandry,  intelligently  followed, 
will  yield  a  fair  return,  taking  one  year  with  another. 


DISCUSSION. 

Joe  Ounningham,  The  paper  is  a  good  one,  and  I  will  have  to  admit  that  the 
past  year,  at  the  price  of  corn,  that  it  required  pluck  to  stick  to  the  swine 
business. 

J.  N.  Miller,  This  is  the  first  year  I  have  ever  had  a  loss  in  feeding  hogs. 
The  man  who  wishes  to  succeed  in  the  hog  business  must  have  good  breeding 
stock. 

H,  C.  Oiler,  I  do  not  think  the  past  year  was  as  hard  a  year  on  the  swine 
breeders  as  1878.  I  sold  at  $2.57^  per  cwt,  with  corn  at  40  cents  that  year.  I 
think  there  is  a  good  time  ahead  for  us. 

Prof,  Bell,  I  have  fed  all  my  corn,  have  forty  pigs  that  come  last  September, 
now  how  am  I  going  to  get  out  ? 

Chas,  A,  Howland,  The  way  I  did,  I  kept  about  700  bushels  of  com  in  the 
crib  to  bridge  me  over. 
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F.  BeeUr,  I  can  remember  when  hogs  sold  at  only  $1.25  per  cwt,  and  70a 
took  Yoar  pay  half  in  trade  and  half  in  State  scrip. 

/.  N,  Miller,  In  those  times  hogs  were  fattened  in  the  woods  on  mast.  Com 
is  worth  now  50  cents. 

Joshua  Strange.  This  paper  brings  before  us  the  ultimate  future  of  the  hog, 
and  this  question  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  swine  breeders  of  the  State.  I 
don't  fear  any  Ions  myself,  as  I  have  my  hogs  all  packed,  and  won't  take  less  than 
$3.25  per  cwt.  for  them,  as  I  fed  them  50  cent  corn,  and  can  not  afford  to  take 
less. 

Joe  Cunningham,  Mr.  Strange,  what  is  a  man  going  to  do  that  has  no  hogs 
ready  to  pack? 

R,  W.  Sav/ord,  If  he  breeds  up  to  the  score  card  that  Mr.  Strange  rails 
against,  he  will  have  none  to  pack,  for  he  can  sell  all  he  can  raise  for  breeders. 

Mr,  Grange.  I  have  raised  as  many  hogs  as  you  have,  in  one  case  127  head, 
without  a  call,  and  one  sow  raised  twelve  of  the  pigs ;  they  looked  like  they  had 
been  moulded  in  one  mould.  I  have  learned  some  things,  too,  that  you  gentlemen 
can't  get  from  the  score  card. 

Mr,  J,  M,  Dye.  My  experience  has  been  different  than  most  of  you.  I  raised 
a  few  shoats  and  made  money  on  them.  I  sold  hogs  at  public  sale  and  realized 
about  14  cents  per  pound,  consequently  made  money.  I  expect  a  man  might  learn 
something  by  cutting  hogs.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  score  card ;  there  has  been  much 
improvement  since  the  score  card  was  originated. 

Joe  Cunningham.  I  never  scored  a  hog  myself,  but  have  learned  great  lessons 
from  the  score  card. 

Mr.  Mitchell  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Believing  that  great  good  will  result  to  the  swine  breeders  of  Indiana  by  the 
system  of  inspection,  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  our  American 
meats,  and  we  appreciate  the  earnest  interest  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
taken  in  this  branch  of  our  live  stock  industry ;  therefore,  be  it 

Bewked,  hy  the  Indiana  State  Suine  Breeders^  Aseociationf  That  we  ask  our 
Senators  to  take  such  steps,  through  the  Department  of  State  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  as  will  tend  to  remove  all  restrictions  now  imposed  upon  American 
meats  by  foreign  governments. 

Henry  C,  Oilers  of  Russiaville,  Should  an  expert  pass  on  sweepstakes  without 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  breeders,  after  having  passed  on  classes? 

On  this  subject  I  will  say  that,  without  a  previous  agreement  has  been  made 
between  the  Superintendent,  the  breeders  and  the  judges,  the  judge  should  be  ex- 
cused after  passing  on  classes,  and  another  man  put  on  sweepstakes. 

Col.  Shepherd,  1  have  some  ideas  on  this  subject.  I  am  of  the  opiaion  that 
separate  judges  should  be  used  on  sweepstakes,  for  several  reasons.  First:  I  con- 
sider the  mental  and  physical  strain  in  a  large  show,  in  classes,  is  sufficient  to  in- 
capacitate a  man  for  work  on  sweepstakes.  Second:  A  man  passing  on  classes 
becomes  more  or  less  biased,  no  matter  how  honest  he  may  be.  He  is  fettered  by 
his  previous  opinions,  and  has  not  that  clear,  open  judgment  of  a  fresh  judge  of 
equal  capacity.    The  men  who  judge  the  classes  should  never  pass  on  sweepstakes. 
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"the  best  manner  preparing  PIG9  FOR,  AND  MANNER   OF  SHIPPING." 

J.  Cunningham,  I  have  been  in  Indianapolie  for  the  past  two  weeks,  working 
in  the  interest  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Legislature,  proposing  a  change  in  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  have  had  no  time  to  prepare  a  paper.  I  will  saj 
on  this  subject,  I  always  commence  about  a  week  before  time  for  shipping  pigs,  to 
get  them  in  condition.  I  put  them  in  separate  lots,  feed  different,  giving  less  fat- 
tening feed,  and  attempt  to  have  digestive  organs  in  a  perfect  condition.  I  clean 
them  often,  and  on  the  day  of  shipping  I  give  them  a  special  cleaning.  I  make  a  box 
to  fit  the  pig,  bed  well,  and  for  a  long  distance  I  put  in  a  self-feeder;  for  100  or  200 
miles  I  simply  use  a  small  trough  in  crate.  I  would  rather  have  a  pig  shipped  to 
me  on  too  little  food  than  too  much.  Pigs  fret  more  or  less  on  the  road,  and  if 
permitted  to  stuff  itself,  the  worry,  excitement  and  over  feed  will  stiffen  it  up,  and 
affect  its  digestion ;  so,  when  it  reaches  its  destination,  it  is  in  no  condition  to  show 
iis  good  points,  and  it  may  not  entirely  recover  from  the  treatment  received  on  the 
road. 

J.  M,  Dye,    I  would  like  to  ask  what  change  of  feed  you  would  recommend? 

Joe  Ounningham.  J.  think  lighter  feed,  not  a  radical  change  in  feed,  but  quan- 
tity. I  feed  but  little  corn,  use  mostly  oats,  shorts  and  plenty  of  bran,  adding  a 
little  corn  to  this  mixture.  Wet  oats  in  a  trough  will  last  a  pig  to  his  journey's 
end,  where  distance  is  not  too  great,  for  both  feed  and  water. 

T.  M.  JRevecd.  My  method  is,  enclosing  the  pig  in  a  light,  well-fitting  crate, 
both  in  width  and  length;  this  is  important  to  reduce  express  chargei*.  Pigs  do  not 
require  feed  for  a  twenty-four  hours*  journey,  but  require  water.  I  use  self-feeders 
for  long  distances.  I  had  a  hog  thirteen  days  on  the  road,  had  self-feeder  in  crate, 
it  went  through  all  right.  Best  wood  for  crates  is  lin  or  bass-wood.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  fast  or  stint  a  pig  twenty-four  hours  before  shipping.  I  had  a  paper  drawn 
on  me  to-day  by  the  Adams  Express  Company,  which  I  was  forced  to  sign,  as 
follows : 

''In  consideration  of  $ the  proprietors  of  the  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany have  permitted to  transport  in  their  cars  and  boats, 

or  those  used  by  them,  the  following  articles,  viz.: 

from to at  the  exclusive  risk  of 

said and  without  any  liability  of  the  proprietors  of 

the  Adams  Express  Company,  or  of  the  Railroad  Companies  over  whose  roads  said 
articles  may  be  transported,  for  any  injury,  loss  or  damage  which  may  happen  to 
said  articles  by  escape,  death,  detention,  breakage,  accident  or  any  cause  whatever. 

And  the  said hereby  releases  and  discharges  the  pro« 

prietors  of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  and  the  Railroad  Companies  over  whose 
roads  said  articles  may  be  transported,  from  all  claims,  damages,  and  demands  for 
any  loss,  injury,  or  damage  that  may  happen  to  said  articles,  or  either  of  them, 
whether  the  same  be  occasioned  by  carelessness  or  negligence  of  the  Agents  or  Ser- 
vants of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  or  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
panies over  whose  roads  said  articles  may  be  transported,  or  otherwise." 

It  is  a  release,  as  they  call  it,  and  is  now  being  enforced  by  that  Company,  be- 
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cause,  somewhere  about  Terre  Hanlc,  they  were  forced  to  pay  $9  for  a  lo6t  cat* 
This  paper  releases  the  Company  from  all  loss,  and  then  says,  '^whether  the  same 
be  occasioned  by  careles<^ne8<(  or  negligence  of  the  agents  or  servants  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Adams  £xpr(*sB  Company,  or  of  the  railroad  company  over  whose 
roads  said  articles  may  be  transported,  or  otherwise/'  Brother  breeders,  this  is  an 
imposition,  and  we  should  fight  it.  I,  for  one,  will  send  every  hog  I  ship  by 
freight,  before  I  will  sign  another  such  paper  as  that 

6'.  M,  Shepherd.  You  need  not  sign  it  unless  you  wish.  I  had  one  of  them 
shoved  at  me ;  I  said  *'  No,  I  sign  no  such  paper  as  that,  and  here's  my  stock ;  you 
take  it  or  have  the  biggest  kind  of  a  law  suit  on  your  hands."  Now  I  am  not  in 
Fearch  of  t)usiness,  but,  if  any  of  you  wish  to  fight  the  case  just  send  for  me,  pay 
my  railroad  expenses  only,  and  we  will  soon  prove  the  legality  of  that  paper. 
Your  signature  on  that  paper  amounts  to  nothing;  no  law  will  reoojcnize  such  a 
release  as  that. 

Jo€  Ounningham.    If  you  want  to  bring  them  to  time,  ship  by  freight  awhile. 

Park  Hammond.  That's  the  way  I  do,  or  where  it  is  only  a  short  haul,  by 
wagon. 

Joe  Cunningham  then  presented  Houbc  Bill  No.  209 :  A  bill  providing  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  discussion  on  it  was  spirited 
and  consumed  the  balance  of  the  afternoon. 

Messrs.  Mitchell,  Strange  and  Merrifield  opposed  the  bill,  and  S.  M.  Shepherd 
supported  it.     It  resulted  in  the  members  present  voting  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Adjourned  to  7.30  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  promptly  at  7:30  p.  m.,  with  President  Mugg  in  the  chair. 

The  following  subjects  were  called  up,  but  not  discussed  on  account  of  the 
breeders  being  absent  who  were  to  present  them  : 

"The  Best  Treatment  of  Chester  White  Hogs  to  Retain  Fine  Coats  and  Skin." 
E.  Thatcher,  Ilillisburg. 

"  What  is  Good  Treatment  of  Hogs  ?  "    John  Harcourt,  New  Augusta. 

"Is  it  Necest-ary  to  Feed  Tonics  or  Powders  as  Appetizers  to  Retain  Health 
and  Secure  the  Best  Kesults  in  Fet'diog  Hogs?  "    James  Riley,  Thorntown. 

R.  W.  Sanfoid,  of  Lebanon,  Ind  ,  presented  the  following  paper: 

THE  RESULT  OF  FEEDING  FOR  THE  SHOW  RING. 

Mr.  President  aad  Brotlier  Swine  Breeders:  The  above  subject  is  one  from 
choice,  although  after  due  consideration  I  see,  to  treat  it  fairly,  leads  to  a  more 
(lersonal  matter  than  the  writer  would  otherwise  desire. 

Now,  then,  on  introducing  this  subject,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible  to  bring 
out  the  amount  of  discussion  desired.  I  will  make  my  assertions  without  argu- 
ment on  my  part  and  leave  it  before  the  house  for  discussion  hereafter.  In  so 
doing  I  will  leave  out  all  "  hearsay  theory  "  and  confine  myself  especially  to  my 
own  practice,  experience  and  observation  of  feeding,  seeing  and  breeding. 
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There  are  two  ways  of  bringing  out  individuaU  of  swine  into  high  prominence 
and  notoriety.  One  of  them  is  to  feed  and  shape  him  for  the  show  ring  and  give 
him  an  illiiFtrious  show  record  if  it  is  in  him.  For  example,  Father  Shepherd's 
Elected  8873  and  President  Magg's  Trenton  Rock  7315,  both  with  remarkable 
show  records.  Another  way  is  to  keep  the  animal  at  home  in  the  breeding  pen, 
fzrow  him  gradually,  by  long  and  careful  attention,  and  he  will  be  bowed  to  by  the 
big  bugs  also.  For  examples,  second,  Friend  Harcourt's  Tecumseh  Boy  4S59  and 
Friend  Reveal's  Corwin  Prince  1143.  The  writer  prefers  the  latter  way  for  a 
brilliant  record.  While  the  former  animals  show  a  goodly  number  of  premiums 
for  their  get,  the  owners  of  the  latter  animals  claim  for  their  sires  that  none  in  the 
State  can  show  more  first  premiums  to  their  get  in  their  day,  says  friend  Reveal, 
for  Corwin  Prince  and  I  will  say  fully  as  much  for  Tecumpeh  Boy. 

Now  for  sample  on  sows:  In  1888  I  purchased  quite  a  number  of  fine  brood- 
sows  at  a  very  high  price,  from  $50  to  $100.  In  the  number  there  were  four  year- 
ling show  sows  with  very  high  scores  and  sure  winners.  In  less  than  six  months 
three  out  of  the  four  were  as  deaf  as  a  chunk,  two  of  which  gave  me  trouble  in 
catching  while  the  others  did  not.  The  deafness  did  not  hinder  the  motherly  love 
and  care  for  their  young.  If  any  difference  it  only  added  to  their  care,  as  they 
depended  more  on  their  sight  and  smell,  and  raised  as  follows :  First,  eight  to 
ten ;  second,  seven  to  eight ;  third,  seven  to  seven  ;  fourth,  six  to  six.  Two  of  the 
litters  did  fairly  well,  while  the  other  two,  their  mothers  being  very  fat,  scoured 
their  pigs  badly  and  done  very  poor  and  sold  as  bad.  I  will  also  say  that  all  the 
BOWS  were  bred  to  show-fed  boars.  Before  I  undertake  to  leave  this  point,  I  would 
say  right  here,  I  had  ftix  other  very  fine  sows,  none  of  which  had  been  fed  for  show 
ring  and  none  of  which  had  lost  their  hearing,  none  of  which  scoured  their  pigs  so 
bad  or  smashed  their  feet,  all  of  which  were  running  in  the  same  range  and  faring 
the  same.  Furthermore,  my  partner.  Mr.  Sears,  says,  *'  In  my  time  I  have  had  two 
deaf  sows,  both  of  which  were  fed  for  show  ring,  while  I  remember  of  no  others 
losing  their  hearing  from  any  cause.''  And  again,  the  fine  yearling  Trenton  Rock, 
Jr.  8371  which  we  owned,  fed,  showed  and  won  honors  with  and  exchanged  hands 
in  our  company  at  the  net  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  has  proved,  so  far,  an 
entire  failure  as  a  breeder,  and  even  refuses  to  render  his  service  to  a  sow.  He  has 
been  amply  reduced  in  flesh  and  is  apparently  in  good  health,  but  his  sexual 
organs  have  almost  withered  away  since  being  fed  for  the  show  ring. 

We  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  but  two  show-fed  animals 
in  the  Harcourt  Bros,  herd  and  those  are  Victor  7314  and  his  dam,  Perfect  2d 
1744,  the  latter  being  re-fed  for  show  and  almost  if  not  entirely  deaf.  We  do  not 
caie  to  add  further  to  our  list  of  deaf  individuals,  which,  as  we  claim,  are  caused 
by  high  feeding  for  show  purposes. 

Found  at  Last  5499,  which  we  showed  in  1887  or  1888,  was,  as  a  yearling,  a 
hog  of  uncommon  style,  gloss  and  finish  and  much  vigor  and  nerve,  and  when 
re-fed  for  1888  still  possessed  much  of  those  desirable  qualities  and  won  for  me  five 
straight  first  premiums.  But  take  care,  when  I  reduced  him  the  second  time. 
He  was  sluggish  and  dull  and  slow  to  render  service,  if  at  all.  He  was  too  heavj 
for  any  sow  without  assistance,  and  then  not  so  sure,  and  when  reduced  to  proper 
weight  was  wrinkly,  so  much  so  that  he  put  me  in  the  mind  of  a  little  boy  with 
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AiB  daddy's  breeches  on ;  besides  he  became  scurvy  and  near  dead,  and  I  thought 
did  not  breed  so  well.  Casander  4297,  a  show  pig  but  never  fed  later,  sired  me  a 
litter  that  was  fine  and  large  enough  to  bring  the  big  prices.  Black  Joe  F.,  a  very 
large,  fine  and  remarkable  show  hog,  sired  a  subsequent  litter  by  the  same  dam, 
which  was  small  and  worthless,  and  which  I  sold  at  common  stock  prices.  But 
when  I  went  to  pay  Mr.  Brown  he  said :  "  Now,  sir,  if  Black  Joe  F.'s  breeding  is 
no  good  I  want  nothing.'' 

Our  worthy  president.  Mr.  Mugg,  fed  and  fattened  Found  at  Last  2d  2021,  for 
which  he  had  refused  the  equivalent  to  $500,  and  the  result  was  that  he  took  cold 
on  the  show  circuit  and  died.  We  have  heard  of  one  Mr.  Williams,  who  some 
years  ago  fed  a  two-year-old  boar  by  the  name  of  Benick  for  show  purposes,  which 
swept  everything  before  him  like  the  Johnstown  flood,  and  even  took  the  honors  at 
the  great  St.  Louis  Fair.  He  was  very  large  and  fat,  and  Mr.  Williams  did  not  at- 
tempt to  breed  him,  but  then  and  there  sold  him  to  a  soap  factory  for  soap  grease. 
This  case  was  more  than  likely  an  extreme  one,  and  on  the  other  hand,  or  rather 
extreme,  there  has  been  doubtless  many  fine  breeding  animals  that  have  been  fed 
for  show  ring  which  have  been  carefully  fed  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  break 
them  down  physically.  Again,  many  of  us  know  that  there  are  some  individuals 
that  are  naturally  good  shaped  and  in  medium  flesh,  and  do  not  take  so  much  flesh 
to  round  them  up.  But  poor  old  Benick,  we  imagine  him  to  have  been  as  long 
and  lean  as  a  rail  fence  and  took  a  crib  of  corn  and  a  year's  time  to  feed  it  to 
make  a  half  ton  of  pork  cover  up  his  old  skeleton  to  make  him  look  like  a  show 
hog. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  hurts  pigs  to  be  fed  and 
showed,  but  let  me  say  to  you  seriously,  if  we  feed  hogs  one  year  old  and  over  for 
show  at  all,  do  not  repeat  the  dose  if  you  value  their  breeding  qualities. 

Now,  the  text  and  we  close.  Result  of  feeding  for  the  show  ring — the  result 
I  affirm  as  follows :  It  impairs  the  general  health,  strength  and  vigor  of  the  whole 
body;  it  smashes  their  limbii  and  feet;  it  constipates  their  internal  organs;  it  dis- 
torts their  shape ;  it  affects  their  pexual  organs ;  it  wrenches  and  ecuffs  the  skin ; 
it  dulls  the  gloss  and  finish  to  the  coat. 


DiscrrasioN. 

Mr,  Oiler,  I  think  Mr.  Sanford  is  right  about  over-feeding  for  the  show-ring. 
I  lost  the  use  of  a  $200  boar  by  over-feeding. 

Col,  Siitpherd,  I  never  had  but  one  hog  go  deaf,  old  ^'  Black  Bess,"  but  her 
mother  before  her,  and  two  sisters,  were  afiected  similarly.  I  thought  it  heredi- 
tary. I  fed  up  "  Old  Sweepstakes"  four  times  for  the  show-ring  without  any  loss 
of  vigor  or  breeding  qualities.  "  Jim  Crow  "  was  also  fed  up  as*  a  yearling  without 
any  bad  effects.  I  have  fed  up  a  good  many  sows  and  campaigned  them  through 
a  Fair  Circuit  without  the  loss  of  breeding  qualities.  My  friend  Sanford's  experi- 
ence is  not  usual,  I  think.  '^  Tom  Corwin  "  was  fed  up  twice,  "  United  States  " 
tiuee  times,  "  Old  Billy  "  three  times,  six  years  old  the  last  time ;  "  Give  or  Take  " 
once,  and  all  were  good  breeders  afterward. 
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Mr,  Oiler,  I  had  a  boar  weighiog  450  poands,  fed  up  so  his  testicles  would 
not  show  unless  a  sow  was  exposed  in  heat.  I  had  much  trouble  in  bringing  him 
\iack ;  had  a  boy  drive  him  around  a  twenty-acre  lot  to  get  the  fat  off  of  him. 

I,  N.  Barker.  Did  it  reduce  the  flesh  on  the  boy  also?  [Laughter.]  Never 
nad  any  bad  effects  from  high  feeding  with  my  young  hogs.  DonH  know  about 
aged  animals,  as  I  have  had  but  little  experience. 

Joe  Ounninghatn,  The  trouble  is  in  reducing  the  flesh  when  you  get  home 
after  high  feeding.  Have  fed  up  many  boars,  but  never  had  one  to  fail  me  on  that 
account  Just  take  him  and  turn  him  out  when  you  get  home.  I  don't  believe  a 
BOW  that  has  been  fed  up  will  farrow  as  large  pigs  as  one  that  has  not.  My  old 
boars  get  milk  every  day.  Ren  ton  the  2d,  4225,  was  shown  fat  at  three  years  old  ; 
the  fourth  year  he  got  good  litters. 

T,  M.  lUveaL  Have  had  sows  to  go  deaf;  think  it  is  part  hereditary,  and 
from  vermin  getting  in  the  ear,  but  not  from  over- feeding.  A  hog  is  improved  by 
feeding  well,  and  has  more  nerve.  There  is  greater  risk  in  over-feeding  a  sow 
than  a  boar.  Always  try  to  get  them  in  pig  before  feeding  up,  as  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  take  the  fat  off.  It  is  easy  to  reduce  a  male.  The  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  a  hog  was  one  that  was  fed  up. 

Mr,  Oiler,    Don't  hogs  limber  up  when  reduced,  especially  sows? 

T,  M,  Beveal,    I  don't* know. 

Mr,  Sanford,  I  think  Lloyd  Mugg  and  Colonel  Shepherd  have  a  secret  in 
feeding  up. 

C6L  Shepherd,  Feed  eggs,  one-fourth  dozen  a  day,  and  plenty  of  milk  to  show 
hogs. 

The  Association  entered  into  the  election  of  officers,  resulting  as  follows : 

President,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thomtown,  Ind.;  Vice-President,  Ellis  House,  Bick- 
nell,  Ind.;  Secretary,  Gal.  Sturdivant^  Noblesville,  Ind.;  Treasurer,  J.  Cunning- 
ham, Bunker  Hill,  Ind.  Executive  Committee,  H.  C.  Oiler,  Russiaville,  Ind.;  Al. 
Harcourt,  New  Augusta,  Ind.;  W.  H.  Morris,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Treasurer's  report  was  then  received  and  referred  to  auditing  committee. 


"what  arb  the  profits  to  breeders   and   feeders  in  attending  these 

meetings?" 

Mr,  Oiler,  Getting  acquainted  and  exchanging  experiences,  learning  by  hear- 
ing others  talk  are  the  profits  of  these  breeders'  meetings. 

/.  N,  Barker,  The  experience  and  information  we  get  here  fully  repays  us  for 
our  attendance.  Farmers  are  always  benefited  in  many  ways  by  attending  these 
meetings.  Nothing  has  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  in  the  swine  industry  on 
account  of  these  breeders'  meetings. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Reveal,  Joe  Cunningham,  Me.<)srs.  McDowell,  Aikman,  Homady, 
Sanford,  Col.  Shepherd  and  Harcourt  all  testified  to  the  good  results  obtained  and 
benefits  accruing  from  holding  breeders'  meetings  and  exchanging  views  as  to  the 
proper  treatment  and  care  of  swine. 
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The  Chair  named  Col.  Shepherd,  T.  M.  Reveal  and  H.  W.  Smith  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Programme,  to  report  to  the  Secretary  in  the  interim  between  now  and  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

Treasurer  Hessong  submitted  his  annual  report,  as  follows : 

As  Treasurer  of  this  Association  I  respectfully  report  the  following  for  year 
ending  January  23, 1890 :  • 

Whole  amount  of  cash  received  $49.00.  Out  of  which  I  have  paid  to  J.  W. 
Pierce,  for  services  rendered  as  Secretary  of  this  Association,  January  23,  1890, 
$25.00. 

To  Emmet  L.  Rose  for  services  rendered  as  reporter,  $12.00.  Leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  Treasury,  January  23,  1891,  of  $12.00. 

Adjourned  to  9  o'clock  ▲.  m. 

January  23,  9  a.  m. 

The  Apsociation  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  The  subject  of  finances  was 
t^ken  up  and  discussed  at  length  and  the  yearly  membership  fee  of  $1.00,  as 
originally  collected,  was  voted  to  be  again  in  force  instead  of  50  cents,  the  amonnt 
charged  last  year.  This  was  done  to  relieve  the  Association  of  indebtedness  in- 
curred by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Committee  ou  the  Revision  of  th^  Premium  List,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
House,  Reveal  and  Dye^  submitted  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Besdvedf  That  the  members  of  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders'  Association  ask  of 
each  Agricultural  Society  of  the  State  to  adopt  the  same  classification  in  swi^e  as 
the  State  Association  of  1890;  also,  make  the  premiums  according  to  their  previous 
lists.  If  they  can't  give  cash  premiums  in  all  classes,  they  can  give  a  complimen- 
tary. 

Resolved  further ^  That  the  exhibitors  know  beforehand  what  to  get  ready  to 
show  and  will  not  have  to  carry  any  surplus  stock  with  them,  thereby  saving 
them  expense,  and  one  herd  can  be  shown  at  any  Fair. 

The  subject  of  "  Members  who  were  Assigned  Papers  on  the  Programme  and 
Failed  to  Prepare  them,"  was  discussed  at  length,  and  it  was  the  general  expression 
that  a  failure  to  prepare  a  paper  assigned  a  fbember,  without  a  valid  excuse, 
would  not  be  overlooked  next  year,  and  that  an  explanation  would  be  in  order. 

Joe  Cunningham  ofiered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resdvedy  That  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders'  Association  endorse  and  recom- 
mend the  passage  of  the  dog  law  formulated  and  ecommended  by  the  Indiana 
Wool  Growers. 

■ 

After  an  informal  discussion  on  various  subjects  presented  by  members^  the 
Association  adjourned  sine  die. 


WOOL  GROWERS. 


The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Wool  Growers*  Asaociation  was 
held  in  the  lectare  room  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  State  House,  opening 
January  21,  1891,  at  1:30  p.  M.,  Hon.  I.  N.  Cotton,  of  Traders  Point,  presiding. 

Vice-President  Cowgill  was  called  to  the  chair  and  President  Cotton  read  hi* 
annual  address  as  follows : 

9 

president's  address. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Wool  Qrawer^  Afoociation  : 

For  sixteen  years  we  have  met  annually  to  discuss  the  wool  and  mutton  intereat 
of  this  great  State  of  ours  and  in  all  this  time  there  has  been  no  lack  of  interest 
in  these  meetings ;  each  member  who  has  been  assigned  a  subject  has  discussed  it 
with  a  will,  giving  Pome  light  to  his  fellowman,  and  thoughts  that  we  can  improve 
upon.  And  while  sheep  husbandry  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  sometimes  increaa- 
ing,  sometimes  decreasing,  to-day  it  is  on  the  ascending  scale  and  has  reached  a 
higher  altitude  than  in  the  last  decade. 

After  addressing  letters  to  intelligent  farmers  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
State  and  fmm  personal  observation,  I  think  that  I  am  safe  in  affirming  that  the 
flocks  in  this  State  have  doubM  in  number  in  the  last  year ;  this  does  not  imply 
double  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  State,  but  it  does  imply  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
next  few  years,  if  the  wool  interest  is  not  interfered  with  by  Congress  and  mutton 
continues  to  bring  good  prices.  For  the  farmer  to-day  is  reaching  out  for  more 
sheep  and  there  are  more  farmers  starting  small  flocks  than  there,  has  ever  been  in 
this  State;  the  farmer  that  can  not  get  twenty  or  thirty,  takes  five  to  ten  ewes  with 
a  buck,  and  in  a  few  years  the  sheep  in  Indiana  will  materially  increase  to  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer  in  relieving  productions  of  the  farm.  The  farmer  that  starts 
a  flock  of  sheep  must  raise  less  wheat,  keep  fewer  hogs  and  less  cattle,  thereby  re- 
lieving the  pressure  on  that  class,  and  at  the  same  time  supplying  a  deficiency  in 
the  wool  and  mutton  market,  thereby  reaping  a  double  profit,  one  on  the  sheep 
and  one  on  the  lessened  production  of  our  cereals  and  live  stock. 

If  you  think  that  you  can  not  afford  to  start  with  thoroughbred  ewes,  get  some 
natives  or  grades  and  a  thoroughbred  buck,  and  you  will  be  surprised  how  soon 
you  will  have  a  good  flock  of  sheep. 
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Is  it  worse  to  attempt  to  change  the  wool- producing  sheep  into  an  indifferent 
wool  and  mutton  sheep,  or  the  mutton  sheep  into  a  wool  sheep?  Why  not  see  that 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  specialties,  and  through  the  division  of 
lahor  the  greatest  results  are  obtained. 

We  should  not  destroy  the  elective  principle  in  our  sheep  by  trying  to  get 
mutton  and  wool  to  their  fullest  extent  from  the  same  sheep,  for  when  you  develop 
mutton  to  its  greatest  extent  you  have  a  sheep  with  an  elective  principle  tliat  con- 
verts feed  into  muscle  and  fat,  and  when  you  develop  wool  to  its  greatest  extent, 
you  have  a  sheep  with  an  elective  principle  that  converts  its  feed  into  wool  princi- 
pally. For  it  is  no  use  denying^  the  elective  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom, 
for  in  our  cattle  as  well  as  in  sheep,  we  have  been  unable  to  produce  beef  and 
butter  to  the  maximum  in  the  same  class  of  cattle.  And  \he  vegetable  kingdom 
shows  the  same  elective  principle.  You.  plant  your  corn,  potatoes  and  melons  in 
the  same  soil,  under  the  same  sunshine,  rain  and  dew,  with  ,the  same  cultivalioo, 
and  they  are  able  to  elect  from  these  elements  the  properties  that  are  contained  in 
each  separately,  and  when  we  violate  that  principle,  to  any  great  extent,  in  the 
sheep  or  cow,  we  are  losers. 

In  the  sheep,  the  wool  is  its  natural  covering,  and  climate  and  treatment  has 
much  to  do  with  that  covering,  and  in  the  large  mutton-sheep  it  takes  more  wool 
to  cover  it  than  the  smaller  one,  yet  the  Merino  of  one  hundred  pounds  weight 
will  produce  more  wool  than  the  three  hundred  pound  mutton-sheep. 

As  to  the  class  of  sheep  we  should  keep,  we  should  take  into  consideration 
soil,  climate,  feed  and  markets. 

There  is  an  increased  demand  for  mutton  in  this  country  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  this  demand  will  stay  with  us  to  an  increasing  extent,  as  it  has  in  many  older 
countries,  and  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  civilization  comes  an  increased  de- 
mand for  wool  per  capita. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  we  can  stimulate  the  farmer  to  increase  the  number  of 
eheep  in  this  country  one  hundred  per  cent.,  then  we  shall  supply  this  country 
with  wool,  and  what  would  the  increased  production  of  300,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  in  this  country  mean?  It  would  reduce  the  production  of  wheat,  com  and 
oats,  and  lessen  the  amount  of  pork  and  beef  produced,  while  it  would  give  us  a 
multitude  of  spinners,  weavers  and  tailors  to  feed,  they  consuming  our  bread  and 
meat,  reducing  our  surplus  in  this  line.  If  we  should  grow  at  home  all  the  wool 
we  now  consume,  that  would  mean  the  retention  in  this  country  of  all  the  money 
that  we  now  pay  for  foreign  wool,  greater  profits  for  the  farmer  class  and  better 
wages  for  the  laborer. 

The  way  to  get  cheaper  clothing  is  to  increase  the  wool  product  until  we  get 
R  surplus  and  are  seeking  a  foreign  market,  as  we  are  with  our  bread  and  meats. 
An  increase  of  wool  means  a  decrease  of  bread  and  meat  in  two  ways :  First,  a  less 
production;  second,  a  greater  consumption. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  we  can  not  raise  sheep  on  our  high  priced  lands  in 
the  United  States.  I  will  answer  that  by  asking  how  England  can  raise  sheep  on 
her  lands  with  their  high  rents?  And,  again,  we  have  plenty  of  cheap  lands  in 
this  countxy  to  supply  our  wool  and  mutton,  and  yet  experience  shows  that  sheep 
can  be  kept  on  hundred-dollar  land  in  mixed  farming  at  a  profit. 
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There  appears  to  be  a  demand  for  a  better  dog  law,  that  is  a  law,  that  will 
protect  the  sheep  more  and  the  cur  less.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  has  spoken,  and 
hundreds  of  others.  The  farmers  in  this  vicinity  have  rid  themselves  of  one 
nuisance,  the  hunter  with  bird  dog,  bj  organizing  and  enforcing  the  hunting  and 
trespass  laws  of  the  State.  I  would  recommend  making  a  strong  demand  on  our 
Legislature  for  an  improvecnent  of  the  dog  law. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers,  and  after  consulting  with  several  members  of  the  this  Association,  I 
issued  a  call  through  the  Indiana  Farmer,  The  object  stated  in  the  call  was  to  take 
action  on  pending  legislation  in  Congress,  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  wool.  The  at- 
tendance was  small,  but  I  received  several  letters  from  meipbers,  e^ipressing  their 
views  on  the  subject.  ■  We  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  the  wool  clause  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Bill,  and  sent  it  to  the  committee  and  adjourned. 

I  would  ask  your  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  a  law  for  the  prevention  of 
killing  quails  for  four  years,  and  if  you  deem  it  expedient,  to  take  such  action  as 
you  think  best.    It  would  save  our  sheep  much  disturbance. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  I  call  your  attention  to  the  death  of  an  old  member  of 
this  Association,  a  man  of  science  and  thought,  one  who  f^pent  his  early  days  in  the 
sheepfold  and  pastures,  and  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Dr.  Bylaud  T.  Brown.  Hop- 
ing that  yon  will  take  such  action  in  relation  to  his  death  as  your  judgment  may 
direct,  and  that  it  may  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  this  Association. 

It  is  the  only  death  among  our  members  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  progress  of  sheep 
husbandry  in  Indiana  in  the  last  year,  on  the  price  we  have  received  for  our  breed- 
ing and  mutton  sheep,  and  probable  stable  market  for  the  fleece  for  some  years  to 
come. 

J.  W.  Robe,  Fielding  Beeler  and  C.  A.  Rowland  were  appointed  a  committee 
on  President's  address. 

Mr,  Beeler,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the.  point  in  the  address  in  regard  to 
flocks  of  sheep  doubling  within  the  last  year.  I  wish  to  have  an  opinion  of  tlie 
wool  growers  from  different  parts  of  the  State  on  this  question.  I  have  thought 
much  about  it,  and  think  perhaps  the  estimate  is  overdrawn. 

PresiderU  CoUati.  There  are  a  number  of  men  who  have  small  flocks  of  sheep 
in  different  parts  of  the  State.  It  is  always  in  order  to  discuss  the  President's 
address. 

Hon,  Calvin  CowgiU,  I  can  not  speak  of  any  considerable  section  of  the  State, 
but  I  think  I  am  warranted,  sir,  in  saying  in  that  section  of  the  State  where  I  live, 
the  flocks  have  trebled,  if  not  quadrupled  in  number.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  small  flock  of  sheep  on  my  farm  for  many  years,  and  I  think,  sir,  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  there  has  been  ten  fold,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  twenty  fold,  more 
inquiry  made  to  me  for  sheep  for  breeding  purposes  than  a  year  ago.  It  has  been 
somewhat  difficult  in  keeping  sheep  on  my  farm  without  asking  fabulous  prices^ 
so  importunate  were  the  purchasers; 

Hon,  A.  V.  Pefndleton,  Nineveh.  1  was  of  the  same  opinion  of  Col.  Beeler.  I 
do  not  wish  to  raise  an  objection  to  this  statement  made  in  the  President's  address, 
yet  I  do  not  think,  however,  it  is  correct.    In  my  county  (Johnson)  while  there  is 
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an  increase  in  the  number  of  flocks,  there  certainly  can  not  be  double  the  number; 
it  would  be  impossible.  While  I  agree  with  the  President  that  sheep  husbandry 
is  on  the  increase  and  there  is  a  greater  demand  to-day  in  my  part  of  the  State, 
and  indeed,  all  over  the  State,  for  good  breeders  an<f  good  classes  of  ewes  than  has 
been  grown  for  twenty  years. 

J.  W.  Robfy  GruncoLsUe.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  the  question  directly, 
bat  I  haye  sold  from  my  flock  all  I  care  to  spare  and  have  started  as  much  as  Ave 
different  flocks  in  my  neighborhood  with  from  five  to  ten  in  a  flock. 

J.  L,  Tkompsonj  of  Arcana,  I  am  certain  in  our  county  (Grant)  and  lur- 
rounding  counties  that  the  flocks  have  more  than  doubled  in  number.  I  know  of 
no  man  who  has  sheep  to  sell,  but  any  amount  of  flDcks  have  been  divided  up  into 
small  flocks.  We  have,  alike  with  all  other  breeders,  had  a  more  extensive  trade 
the  past  year  than  ever  before. 

J.  Jackson^  Tipton,  When  I  first  began  talking  of  letting  sheep  out  on  the 
shares  I  could  not  get  a  man  in  my  neighborhood  to  take  sheep  that  way,  but  now  I 
can't  supply  one-fourth  of  the  demand.  I  have  now  over  two  hundred  head  and 
aim  to  put  them  out  in  small  bunches,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  great  demand  for 
them. 

/.  N,  Cotton,  How  many  flocks  have  you  put  out  since  you  commenced  this 
plan? 

Mr,  Jackson.  I  have  put  out  about  one  hundred  head;  ten  flocks  in  the  last 
year. 

W,  M.  WUeyy  New  Augusta,  My  experience  has  been  very  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Robe  and  Mr.  Thompson.  I  have  sold  all  I  want  to  men  to  start  new  flocks, 
who  have  had  no  pheep  for  several  years.  I  think  the  number  of  flocks  in  my 
section  of  the  State  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  past  year.  I  have  had 
calls  for  more  than  I  could  supply. 

Uriah  Privett,  Qreemhurg,  I  can  say  that  this  year  I  sold  everything  I  had  to 
sell  and  could  have  sold  double  the  amount.  As  far  as  the  increase  of  flocks  in 
our  county  is  concerned  I  think  I  may  safely  say  it  has  been  five  fold  and  the 
flocks'  increase  as  much  as  ten  fold.  Our  county  in  the  past  has  not  been  much 
for  sheep,  although  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  there  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen years.  They  seemed  to  want  cattle  and  hogs,  but  now  there  seems  to  be  an  in- 
terest in  sheep  husbandry  and  everybody  is  getting  sheep,  and  good  flocks. 

Mr,  Thompson.  Mr.  Privett's  experience  in  starting  in  that  business  is  very 
similar  to  mine.  I  have  been  working  for  fifteen  year^,  and  my  neighbors  seem  to 
be  the  last  to  take  hold  of  this  industry,  but  now  there  are  many  good  flocks  in 
our  neighborhood,  and  owned  by  men  who  I  thought  would  never  have  anything 
to  do  with  them.  I  feel  sure  that  our  President  has  not  made  an  extravagant 
statement  in  his  remarks  of  the  increased  number  of  flocks;  these  are  in  safe  limits 
to  take  the  State  over. 

T,  C.  PhelpSf  Qreensborough,  I  may  say  in  our  county  (Henry)  the  flocks 
have  not  near  doubled.  While  many  flocks  have  increased  in  size,  the  number  of 
flocks  have  not  perhaps  increased  more  than  one-third  in  our  county. 

J.  W,  Bohe,  I  see  Mr.  Hayes,  from  our  county,  is  here,  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  a  few  remarks  from  him  on  this  subject. 
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Mr,  W,  A.  HayeSy  WoriJwngtcn.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  it  is  hardly  fair 
for  Mr.  Bobe  to  call  on  me  to  speak  on  this  topic,  as  I  am  not  a  sheep  raiser,  bat  I 
am  interested  in  sheep  and  expect  to  breed  a  few.  As  far  as  our  county  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  much  inte;^t  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Bobe,     We  wish  to  know  as  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  flocks. 

Mr,  Hayes,  I  can  not  say  that  the  number  of  flocks  in  my  section  have  in- 
creased much  ;  there  is  considerable  inquiry  for  sheep,  and  prices  tempted  them  to 
part  with  all  they  had. 

J,  JR,  Tomlinson^  Favrland.  Not  only  have  our  sheep  increased  gradually; 
probably  the  reason  of  this  is  from  2,000  to  5,000  sheep  have  been  sold  from  our 
county  (Shelby)  the  past  year. 

The  Association  spent  a  short  time  receiving  annual  dues. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Bichardson  was*  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. 

Hon.  A.  y.  Pendleton,  of  Nineveh,  Ind.,  presented  the  following  paper  on 


"THE  WOOL  AND  MUTTON  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES." 

He  prefaced  the  reading  of  the  paper  by  saying : 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  sail  under  false  colors.  I  have  no  sheep  now  and  have  not 
had  for  many  yean.  I  asked  protection,  but  not  from  a  high  protective  tariff  (I 
had  then  a  flock  of  sheep),  but  from  our  Legislature,  from  the  ravages  of  dogs, 
which  come  in  and  destroy  our  flocks.  The  bill  was  presented  in  1877  by  this 
body,  and  through  its  influence  we  got  a  dog  law,  but  what  did  it  amount  to?  The 
bill  was  so  changed  before  getting  it  through  that  it  protected  the  dog  instead  of  the 
sheep.  They  came  into  my  flock  and  killed  and  maimed  so  many  that  I  became 
disgusted,  and  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  sheep  husbandry  since.  I  will  say 
my  flock  was  the  ideal  of  my  heart  and  I  think  I  will  continue  the  business.  I 
will  now  read  what  I  have  written  : " 

I  have  no  apology  to  ofier  in  presenting  this  paper  and  the  thoughts  that  it 
contains  for  the  consideration  of  this  intelligent  body  of  wool  growers  in  Indiana. 
Not  having  been  originally  placed  on  the  programme,  this  paper  is  presented  by 
the  request  of  one  of  the  members  of  this  Association  to  whom  was  assigned  the 
subject  for  discussion,  but  whose  other  duties  and  obligations  prevented  him  from 
discussing  the  question  proposed  in  a  manner  that  its  importance  demands,  and  its 
merits  require  at  our  hands,  as  representative  of  a  vocation  that  is  a  storehouse  of 
wealth  to  our  nation,  and  a  source  of  happiness  and  comfort  to  all. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  any  question  connected  with  the  animal  industries  of 
our  country  is  of  overshadowing  importance  to  the  whole  people,  since  the  larger 
portion  of  our  wealth  has  come  from  these  industries,  and  will  continue  to  be 
drawn  from  these  sources  to  a  greater  extent  as  the  years  roll  on  and  the  popula- 
tion of  our  country  increases  in  numbers  and  civilization. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  rapid  advancement  in  all  things  tending  to  our 
prosperity  as  a  people,  in  which  mind  controls  our  destiny,  and  governs  the  action 
of  men.    We  are  living  under  a  new  dispensation  of  ideas  and  methods,  evolved 
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from  the  storehoase  of  knowledge  and  experience,  while  old  ways  and  old  methods 
are  relegated  to  the  shades  of  the  past  *^  Old  things  have  passed  away,  and  all 
things  have  become  and  are  becoming  new/'  is  as  true  of  farming  as  anything  else. 

The  virgin  soil,  that  formerly  responded  so  liberally  to  the  hand  of  the 
husbandman,  is  rapidly  failing  in  fertility  from  the  heayy  drafts  that  have  been 
made  npon  it.  Commercial  fertilizers  and  better  methods  of  cultivation  are 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  restore  its  former  fertility  and  bring  a  better  return  for 
the  labor  bestowed.  A  well  bred  flock  of  sheep,  proportioned  in  numbers  to  the 
size  of  the  farm,  will  in  time  bring  about  the  desired  restoration  of  the  soil,  and 
become  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  farmer  who  cultivates  his  worn-out 
fields  at  a  loss. 

But  the  question  arises  at  the  threshold  of  this  subject :  Will  it  pay  the  far- 
mer to  rely  on  sheep-husbandry  as  a  permanent  investment  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farin?  Unhesitatingly,  I  assert  that  it  will.  Like  all  other  .industries 
the  raising  of  sheep  has  its  tides  that  ebb  and  flow,  bringing  at  times  large  profits, 
and  at  other  times  smaller  ones.  The  fluctuations  in  prices  of  both  wool  and  mut- 
ton are  no  greater  than  of  any  other  farm  product,  when  left  unhampered  by  spec- 
ulators and  capitalists.  Like  the  products  of  all  other  industries,  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  controls  both  wool  and  mutton,  and  any  interference  with  this 
universal  law  will  only  work  an  evil,  and  finally  result  in  disappointment  and 
failure.  I  assert  without  fear  of  successful  denial  that  there  has  not  been  a  decade 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  that  the  raising  of  sheep  has  not  brought  fair  profits  to  the 
owner  of  the  flock,  where  they  have  been  judiciously  bred  and  properly  cared  for. 
At  the  present  time,  while  wool  continues  low,  the  price  of  mutton  is  correspond- 
ingly high,  and  the  demand  for  good  mutton  sheep  is  greater  than  the  supply. 
Taking  into  account  that  mutton  can  be  produced  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  beef, 
and  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  pork,  the  profits  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  sheep 
raising,  even  when  we  take  no  account  of  the  fleece,  that  in  any  year  will  pay  the 
cost  of  keeping. 

In  our  western  markets  the  price  of  beef  ranges  from  8}  to  4  cents,  and  pork 
from  8}\  to  3}  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  while  mutton  is  quoted  from  5  ta  6 
cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  and  spring  lambs  readily  bring  $5  and  $6  per  head. 
While  we  are  selling  every  other  farm  product  at  a  loss,  and  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  farmer  that  has  a  well-bred  flock  of  sheep  is  selling  his  product  at 
fairly  remunerative  prices. 

But  so  far  we  have  taken  no  account  of  the  fleece  as  a  part  of  the  product  in 
sheep-husbandry.  Like  every  other  product  of  the  farm,  wool  will  bring  in  the 
market  just  what  it  is  worth,  and  no  more.  The  profit  to  the  farmer  in  wool  grow- 
ing is  due  to  Kood  management  and  care  of  his  flock  and  proper  breeding,  and  a 
failure  to  observe  these  requirements  will  result  in  loss  of  profit,  and  the  fault  will 
lie  at  his  own  door.  The  slack-twisted  farmer,  who  has  become  fossilized  in  his  ways, 
and  whose  mental  vision  is  only  enlarged  by  reading  last  year's  almanac,  and  who 
thinks  that  "A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  raises  a  crop  of  wheat  aver- 
aging eight  bushels  per  acre,  for  which  he  receives  eight  dollars  per  acre,  wheat 
being  worth  one  dollar  per  bushel.  His  neighbor,  who  attends  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes, reads  our  best  agricultural  papers,  and  keeps  abreast  with  the  times  by  using 
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his  brains  to  some  purpose,  raises  25  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  oo  an  average, 
for  which  he  receives  $25  per  acre  for  his  labor,  wheat  being  one  dollar  per  bushel. 

The  farmer  who  has  a  flock  of  50  sheep,  that  shears  on  an  average  five 
pounds  of  wool  to  the  sheep,  making  a  total  of  250  pounds,  receives  $75  for  his 
clip,  wool  being  30  cents  per  pound.  His  neighbor,  who  owns  an  equal  number  of 
an  improved  breed  of  sheep,  from  which  he  shears  an  average  of  ten  pounds  to  the 
fleece,  making  a  total  of  500  pounds,  which,  at  30  cents  per  pound,  brings  him 
$150.  Now,  if  in  this  case  an  average  of  five  pounds  to  the  fleece  will  pay  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  flock,  an  average  of  ten  pounds  would  pay  a  profit  of  $75. 

If  this  statement  is  practical,  and  flock  owners  would  act  upon  it,  they  would 
in  time  solve  the  problem  of  wool-growing  for  profit,  and  of  supplying  the  deficit 
of  300,000,000  pounds  of  wool  imported  from  foreign  countries  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  our  manufactories.  Let  flock  owners  labor  earnestly  to  this  end, 
and  cease  clamoring  for  a  high  protective  tariff  on  wool,  that  never  has  resulted 
in  any  permanent  benefit  and  never  will,  or  looking  to  Congress  for  aid,  whose  ag- 
gregate ignorance  of  this  question  would  fill  several  volumes. 

That  this  is  a  practical  solution  of  the  question  of  profit  to  the  wool-grower, 
and  of  an  adequate  supply  of  wool  on  our  markets,  let  reference  be  had  to  statis- 
tics. In  the  year  1840  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  in  the  United  States  was 
less  than  two  pounds.  In  1850  it  was  ^42  pounds ;  in  1860  it  was  2.68  pounds ;  in 
1870,  3.52 ;  in  1880,  4.79  pounds,  and  in  1890  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  is  es- 
timated to  be  6  pounds.  These  figures  show  a  slow  but  steady  increase  in  the 
average  weight  of  the  fleece,  more  than  trebling  in  fifty  years.  They  also  show 
the  possibilities  of  wool-growing  when  directed  by  intelligence  and  in  the  proper 
channel.  Had  the  wool-growers  of  the  United  States  manifested  the  same  zeal  in 
the  improvement  of  their  flocks  that  is  manifested  by  the  breeders  of  the  other 
animal  products  of  the  farm,  there  would  doubtless  be  at  the  present  time  an  av- 
erage of  ten  pounds  of  wool  to  the  fleece,  instead  of  six  pounds  as  reported.  This 
would  have  been  a  saving  of  sixty  to  eighty  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the 
flock-owners  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  going  into  the  pocket!^  of  foreign 
sheep-raisers. 

.  There  are  several  things  that  militate  against  the  interest  of  the  wool-growers 
of  the  United  States,  over  which  we  have  no  control,  but  which  will  remedy  them- 
selves when  our  people  get  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways  and  have  a  proper  regard 
for  the  interest  and  welfare  of  our  country.  The  American  people  are  the  slaves 
to  the  caprice  of  fashion,  and  manufacturers  are  ever  ready  to  cater  to  these  ca- 
prices, regardless  of  all  other  interests  save  their  own.  We  like  anything  in  the 
way  of  fashion  that  has  a  foreign  name  and  is  of  foreign  manufacture — anything 
"  English,  you  know.''  Our  manufacturers  send  abroad  for  wool  of  an  inferior 
grade  to  our  own,  and  by  false  ratings  and  the  use  of  adulterants  the  government 
is  defrauded  in  part  of  its  revenue,  and  by  putting  it  on  a  par  with  our  own  wool 
of  a  superior  quality,  our  own  product  is  cheapened  and  brought  into  disrepute. 
Cheap  shoddy  goods,  manufactured  from  old  clothes  and  the  refuse  of  the  coarser 
wools,  and  palmed  off  on  the  people,  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  our  own  product. 
But  it  is  uselesss  to  discuss  evils  that  we  have  no  power  to  remedy  or  change. 
"  What  can't  be  cured,  must  be  endured." 
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Ab  wool-growers  we  will  have  to  accept  the  sitaation  as  we  fiod  it,  with  all  of 
the  adverse  conditions  that  confront  us,  and  the  environments  that  trammel  our 
progress. 

That  there  has  been  a  large  falling  off  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  older 
States  of  our  country,  no  one  conversant  with  statistics  will  doubt  or  deny.  The 
fact  that  sheep-raising  in  most  of  the  older  States  is,  and  has  been,  on  the  decline, 
leads  to  the  inference  that,  as  an  industry,  it  is  declining  throughout  our  whole 
country.  This  inference  is  fallacious  and  misleading  as  statistics  clearly  show. 
In  the  year  1840  there  were,  in  round  numbers,  nineteen  million  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States.  In  1887  we  had,  in  round  numbers,  forty-five  millions,  showing  a 
steady  increase  during  these  decades  throughout  our  whole  country.  In  1840  the 
State  of  Maine  reported,  in  round  numbers,  649,000  sheep ;  in  1880,  565,000.  New 
Hampshire  had,  in  1840, 617,000,  and  in  1880,  211,000.  Vermont  reported,  in  1840, 
1,600,000,  and  in  1880,  439,000.  In  MassachusetU,  in  1840,  there  were  378,000,  and 
in  1880,  67,000.  In  1840  Connecticut  had  403,000,  and  in  1880,  59,000.  The  six 
New  £ngland  States  had  a  total,  in  1840,  of  3,820,000,  and  in  1880, 1,362,000,  which 
shows  a  falling  off  of  2,458,000.  The  Middle  Stotes,  including  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had,  in 
1840,  a  total  of  7,403,000  sheep,  and  in  1880,  a  total  of  3,800,000,  a  falling  off  of 
about  one-half.  Of  the  Western  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Ohio  and 
Michigan  have  barely  held  their  own  in  numbers,  while  all  the  others  show  a 
marked  decrease.  The  Southern  States  show  an  increase,  owing  mainly  to  the  large 
area  in  Texas  devoted  to  sheep  raising.  Texas,  in  1850,  reported  100,000  sheep, 
and  in  1880,  2,400,000.  The  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Miwissippi  River 
have  rapidly  developed  the  wool  and  mutton  industry,  and  they  bid  fair  to  become, 
in  the  near  future,  the  great  wool-growing  States  of  our  country.  On  the  Pacific 
the  wool  and  mutton  industry  shows  a  more  rapid  development  than  any  other 
portion  of  our  country.         ' 

California,  in  1850,  reported  17,000  sheep,  and  in  1880, 4,152,000,  and  the  num- 
ber in  1890  is  estimated  at  6,000,000.  Let  us  contrast  this  immense  increase  in  Cali- 
fornia with  the  decrease  in  the  great  State  of  New  York,  which  reported  5,118,000 
in  1840,  and  in  1880, 1,715,000,  a  decrease  in  forty  years  of  3,403,000. 

Although  not  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  the  decline  of 
sheep  husbandry  in  many  of  those  States  shows  a  decline  in  farms  as  a  result,  I 
think.  The  State  of  Maine  shows  by  her  statistics  for  the  year  1890,  that  there  are 
over  3,000  abandoned  farms  within  her  limits.  The  States  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  show  each  about  an  equal  number.  This  is  not  a  creditable  showing 
and  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  methods  of  farming  in  those  older  States,  and  is 
largely  due  I  think,  to  their  abandoning  sheep-raising.  The  farmers  of  Indiana 
are  beginning  to  realise  the  baleful  effects  of  the  constant  drafts  made  upon  the 
soil,  and  could  I  reach  their  callous  ears,  I  would  speak  in  no  uncertain  tones,  and 
urge  upon  them  to  cease  the  hog  and  hominy  business  and  go  to  raising  sheep. 

But  we  are  led  to  inquire  into  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  decline  of  sheep-rais- 
ing in  the  older  States  of  our  country.  The  chief,  and  as  I  believe  the  most  potent 
cause  to  which  this  great  falling  off  is  attributed,  is,  that  the  sheep  like  the  emi- 
grant, is  migrating  to  cheaper  lands.  "  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
25— Agb. 
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way,"  **  And  the  sheep  have  followed  in  the  wake."  The  Pacific  Railroads  with 
their  namerous  hranches  haye  opened  ap  a  country  in  area  greater  than  all  the 
other  States  combined,  and  richer  in  pasturage  than  any  other  portion  of  our  coun- 
try. These  inviting  fields  have  tempted  the  cupidity  of  capitalists,  against  whose 
greed  there  is  no  law,  who  now  occupy  them  with  countless  flocks  of  sheep.  These 
lands  are  almost  valueless  for  anything  but  grazing.  The  expense  of  care  and  keep- 
ing is  but  a  bagatelle  compared  with  the  cost  of  keeping  our  flocks  in  the  older 
States.  About  all  the  equipments  necessary  for  several  thousand  sheep,  are  a  few 
phepherds  with  their  dogs  and  ponies.  The  markets  are  brought  to  their  doors  by 
those  arteries  of  inter-state  commerce — the  railways. 

We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  sheep  raising  has  declined  in  the  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  been  transplanted  in  those  inviting  fields  where  the  expenseft 
are  small  and  the  profits  large.  It  is  not  the  competition  of  the  flocks  of  far-ofiT 
Australia,  nor  of  South  Africa,  neither  the  flocks  of  our  nearer  neighbors,  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  and  Mexico,  that  we  need  fear.  The  ranchmen  of  the  West  pro- 
duce wool  and  mutton  as  cheap  as  any  of  these,  and  of  better  quality  than  most  of 
them,  and  at  a  great  deal  less  cost  than  we  can. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  I  affirm  that  all  the  legisla- 
tion upon  this  question  has  not,  and  could  not,  change  these  results,  whether  in 
favor  of  high  tarifT  or  low  tariff.  The  conditions  remain  the  same,  and  are  in- 
evitable. 

'*  It  is  a  condition  that  confronts — not  a  theory."  All  clashes  of  our  people 
have  a  jealous  regard  for  their  own  individual  interests,  nor  need  we  hope  for  the 
fostering  care  of  our  Government  in  preference  to  others  equally  meritorious.  The 
theory  of  protection  was  never  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  this  Government 
in  its  organization,  nor  has  it  ever  found  a  permanent  lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people.  Whatever  may  be  our  views  regarding  a  paternal  govern- 
ment, the  fact  remains  that  Uncle  Samuel  has  a  very  large  family  of  sixty-four 
millions,  whose  interests  are  as  diversified  as  our  climate  and  country.  Sixty 
millions  of  this  great  family  have  no  direct  interest  in  sheep  husbandry,  but  they 
have  interests  that  equally  need  the  fostering  hand  of  oHr  paternal  Government. 
Twelve  millions  of  this  vast  family  have  no  capital  save  their  brawn  and  muscle, 
nor  do  they  have  any  direct  interest  in  sheep  husbandry,  but  they  have  an  interest 
in  cheap  clothing  to  protect  them  from  the  rigors  of  a  changing  climate.  As 
farmers,  we  are  demanding  in  thunder  tones  relief  from  burdens  that  trusts  and 
combinations  have  placed  upon  our  shoulders,  made  possible  by  class  legislation 
and  it  ill  becomes  us  to  ask  special  favors  in  our  own  individual  interests.  We 
should  view  this  question  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice,  keeping  the  Golden 
Rule  in  view:  '*  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them.'' 

In  closing,  I  wish  briefly  to  notice  one  other  cause  of  the  decline  of  sheep- 
husbandry  in  the  older  States  of  our  country,  and  point  out  a  possible  remedy.  In 
an  address  before  this  Association  several  years  ago.  Governor  Porter  sounded  the 
key-note  of  success  when  he  wisely  said :  "  You  farmers  can  create  a  market  for 
mutton  by  producing  a  superior  article  for  consumption."  In  our  calling,  as  in  all 
others  where  competition  is  sharp  on  an  ordinary  level,  there  is  always  room  at  the 
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top.  Right  here  I  think  is  where  the  mistake  has  been  made  in  selecting  the  breed 
of  sheep  for  the  foundation  of  onr  flocks.  Whatever  may  be  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Merino  sheep,  and  they  are  many,  they  have  failed  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
markets  both  for  wool  and  mutton.  This  statement  is  made  with  due  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  those  in  favor  of  this  old  established  breed.  I  have  no  iron-clad 
opinions  of  my  own  in  respect  to  breeds — I  want  the  best.  A  mistake,  although 
hoary  with  age,  will  never  remedy  an  evil  if  still  persisted  in.  My  own  experience 
has  been  to  cross  a  pure-bred  Cotswold  ram  upon  a  class  of  high-grade  ewes.  With 
this  cross  I  succeeded  fairly  well,  both  as  to  weight  of  fleece  and  size  of  carcass. 
The  last  clip  sheared  from  a  flock  of  50  sheep  weighed  on  an  average  of  8} 
pounds,  and  a  weight  of  150  to  175  pounds  of  carcass  when  fat.  This  was  several 
years  ago,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  devastation  wrought  by  midnight  prowling 
curs,  that  caused  me  to  sell  my  flock,  I  have  no  doubt  but  at  the  present  time  I 
would  have  had  an  average  clip  of  ten  pounds  to  the  fleece.  But  the  Cotswold 
has  its  faults.  The  fleece  fails  to  meet  the  demands  for  a  first-class  medium  comb^ 
ing  wool  that  always  brings  the  highest  price  in  our  market. 

Passing  by  other  breeds  of  great  merit,  I  think  the  Shropshire  is  the  coming 
sheep  for  the  great  Mississippi  Valley.  The  products  of  this  cross  are  large,  sym- 
metrical and  hardy,  and  with  the  diffusion  of  Down  blood  that  they  possess,  they 
make  a  first-class  mutton  sheep.  Their  fleece  is  of  medium  fineness  and  good 
length,  and  possesses  that  glossy  appearance  that  makes  it  a  first-class  wool.  It  in 
by  cross-breeding  with  such  a  class  of  sheep  as  this  that  the  best  results  will  be 
achieved  and  our  highest  hopes  realized. 

With  such  conditions  fulfilled  we  may  hope  to  rescue  sheep-husbandry,  one  of 
the  noblest  callings  that  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man,  from  its  humble  estate, 
and  place  it  on  a  higher  plane  where  it  justly  belongs.  With  such  a  type  of  sheep, 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley  will  yet  teem  with  flocks  of  countless  millions,  rival- 
ing the  Castilian  flocks  of  Aqdalusiaj  or  the  silken  fibred  fleeces  of  Saxony.  And 
may  I  not  hope  that  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  labored  long  and  patiently  in  this 
noble  calling,  may  live  to  see  on  every  hill- top  and  in  every  valley  of  our  great 
State  flocks  of  this  noble  animal — the  ideal  of  your  highest  hopes? 


DISCUSSION. 

itfr.  CowffilL  I  must  congratulate  my  distinguished  friend  that  he  has,  during 
the  past  two  years,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  sheep  husbandry  of  this  country.  I 
am  rejoiced,  sir,  to  know  that  he  has  discovered  that  God  Almighty  did  not  decree 
that  sheep  could  not  be  raised  in  this  country  as  he  said  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a 
good  address  and  I  can  congratulate  him  on  the  improvement  he  has  made. 

Mr.  PendUion.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  but  he  is  mistaken.  I  never  thanked 
God  that  he  did  not  decree  that  sheep  should  be  raised  here. 

Mr.  Robe.  The  address  is  an  excellent  production.  I  understood  him  to  say 
that  he  could  raise  sheep  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  cattle,  and  fifty  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  hogs.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  how  you  arrived  at  this  by  figur- 
ing twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  ? 
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Mr.  Pendleton,  We  know,  in  all  animals  where  we  fatten  nearly  altogether 
on  grain,  it  is  dear.  With  sheep  it  requires  but  little  grain  to  fatten  more  rapidlj 
than  other  animals.  I  can  take  a  flock  of  sheep  of  the  breeds  I  mentioned,  and  I 
can  fatten  twenty  per  cent  cheaper  than  I  can  beef,  and  fif ly  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
hogs.    It  requires  much  corn  to  fatten  steers. 

Melvil  Ensminger,  Danville.  The  gentleman  brought  oat  the  point  of  Shrop- 
shires  as  a  model  for  wool  and  mutton.  I  wish  to  ask  the  question  if  that  is  the 
sense  of  this  meeting,  whether  it  is  preferable  to  the  Ck)tswold  sheep? 

J,  L,  Thompson,  That  part  of  the  discussion  will  oome  up  later  on,  as  we  have 
another  paper  on  the  Shropshire. 

Hon,  C.  A.  Houdand,  I  will  say  for  Mr.  Pendleton's  encouragement  that  he 
asked  for  protection  and  did  not  get  it ;  I  asked  and  got  it.  I  asked  to  be  enlight- 
ened on  a  mode  of  protecting  my  sheep,  and  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  dog  law  or 
no  dog  law,  I  can  raise  sheep  and  I  live  within  two  miles  of  Indianapolis,  where 
there  are  more  dogs  than  anywhere  else  unless  it  is  in  New  York  City.  I  have 
kept  sheep  for  the  last  forty  years;  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  years,  I  have 
lost  no  sheep,  but  eternal  vigilance  was  the  price  of  this  immunity.  I  somewhat 
differ  with  the  gentleman  as  to  mutton  being  raised  cheaper  than  pork  or 
beef.  You  can  raise  sheep  pretty  cheaply,  but  whether  you  can  raise  it  fifty  per 
cent  cheaper  than  pork,  I  doubt  very  much,  and  vi^ould  not  recommend  sheep  rais- 
ing to  any  one  who  do  not  look  after  their  interest.  I  do  not  care  whether  others 
raise  sheep  or  not ;  If  I  have  a  friend  I  would  advise  him  to  raise  sheep,  but  it  is 
immaterial  to  this  Association  whether  he  raises  sheep ;  the  less  in  it,  the  better  it 
is  for  those  who  are  in  it  We  don't  want  to  say  we  can  do  it  so  cheap,  for  there  ia 
money  in  it  as  well  as  other  things.  There  is  money  in  cattle  also.  The  sheep 
interest  will  be  like  the  hog  interest  now,  from  three  to  twelve  years  it  will  go  down 
Hogs  go  up  and  down  in  three  years  and  overdo  the  market  quicker,  but  there  is  as 
much  money  in  raising  sheep  as  any  thing  else.  If  we  have  a  good  grade  sheep  it 
makes  a  good  sheep,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  mutton  as  well  as  wool  sheep,  and  we 
should  not  rush  the  wool  up  to  ten  pounds  regardless  of  mutton ;  we  want  a  general 
purpose  sheep.    On  the  whole  it  is  a  good  paper. 

Mr, .    Do  you  use  bells  on  your  sheep  ? 

Mr,  HowUmd,    I  do  not    I  have  a  pen  in  which  I  put  them  in  of  nights. 

Mr,  Strange,    Do  you  use  **  buttons  "  on  dogs  ? 

Mr,  Howland,    I  use  such  on  strange  dogs  when  they  come  around. 

Mr,  Beeler.  The  paper  is  a  very  interesting  one  and  shows  extensive  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  and  I  fully  agree  with  him  in  most  parts  of  it,  but  I  am  sorry 
he  has  given  way  so  easily  from  the  depredation  of  dogs;  I  have  been  there  several 
times  myself  and  still  keep  sheep,  but  have  had  none  killed  for  several  years,  and 
I  live  near  the  city  where  dogs  are  plenty.  I  always  have  my  sheep  close  to  home 
at  night  The  worst  trouble  I  have  is  by  hunters  passing  along  the  road  and  the 
dogs  frequently  get  in  and  run  my  sheep,  but  I  have  had  none  killed  in  that  way, 
yet  it  is  a  great  aggravation  to  have  them  run.  As  to  the  matter  of  sheep  raising, 
I  think  it  is  correct  that  in  many  parts  the  flocks  have  doubled  in  the  past  year ;  it 
will,  however,  bring  its  reaction  in  a  few  years ;  men  will  say  that  it  does  not  pay. 
They  buy  now  at  the  zenith  of  excitement  and  pay  big  prices  and  do  not  know 
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how  to  handle  them  and  consequently  will  not  succeed  and  soon  conclude  that 
sheep  do  not  pay.  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
last  spring.  We  were  talking  about  the  depreciation  in  farming  interest  In  the 
course  of  our  convcrnation  1  remarked  that  ''sheep  pay.''  He  said:  *  Well,  I 
used  to  raise  sheep  and  made  more  money  on  them  than  anything  else,  while  I  gave 
my  attention  to  it  myself,  but  if  I  give  the  matter  over  to  others  to  look  after,  I 
could  not  make  much/' 

President  Cotton.  Referring  to  the  city  papers,  a  few  years  ago,  they  said  Mr. 
Beeler  had  dog  graves  in  almost  every  comer  of  the  farm.    [Laughter.] 

Mr,  Beeler.    I  never  killed  a  dog  unless  it  was  in  the  act  of  killing  a  sheep. 

Hon.  Calvin  Cowgill,  Wabash.  The  snbject  referred  to  in  Mr.  Pendleton's  address 
in  regard  to  protection  of  sheep  Irom  dogs  is  one  deserving  of  attention  from  this 
Association  an  much  at  this  time  as  any  other  question  coming  before  us  and  prob- 
ably more  so.  While  granting  that  it  is  important  to  have  legislative  enactment 
to  give  a  remedy  for  all  the  evils  we  suffer,  I  do  think,  sir,  oor  laws  may  be  amended 
for  the  protection  to  that  great  husbandry.  Now  I  grant  that  you  can  protect  sheep 
tr>Ieral)ly  well,  if  the  plan  depicted  bv  Mr.  Howland  is  pursued,  but  it  in  consider- 
able trouble  to  do  so,  but  my  own  experience  and  observation  has  long  since 
taught  me  it  is  not  the  best  thing  for  the  sheep  to  confine  them  in  a  little  den  or 
enclosure.  There  are  many  reasons  why  sheep  do  not  do  so  well  as  they  will  do 
if  you  allow  them  the  range  of  the  pasture  in  the  night,  when  the  weather  is  not 
inclement.  When  the  weather  is  bad  they  should  be  sheltered.  In  the  next  place 
the  manure  wonlil,  1  think,  be  a  great  source  of  profit  to  the  farmer,  for  this 
manure  is  almoht  entirely  lost  when  you  pen  the  sheep  of  nights.  I  have,  like  Mr. 
Howland,  a  place  of  that  kind  for  the  protection  of  sheep.  With  one  exception  I 
have  had  no  shet  p  killed  until  this  fall.  I  had  three  or  four  hundred  head  and  it 
was  a  good  deal  of  troiiblo  to  put  them  up  and  I  concluded  I  would  take  th3  risk 
of  running  in  the  puisture.  The  result  was  the  dogs  got  in  the  fir<!t  night  among  them 
and  killed  ten  and  wounded  twenty-three  other  sheep,  most  of  which  might  as  well 
have  been  killed. 

Mr.  Howi^md.     Were  cattle  among  the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Cowffill.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  advisable  for  them  to  run  with  the  sheep ;  they 
don't  do  so  well.  I  do  not  live  on  the  farm,  but  in  the  town,  a  mile  away,  but  I 
instructed  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  sheep  to  put  them  up  at  night,  but  in 
less  than  a  week  the  dogs  absolutely  dug  under  a  picket  fence  and  killed  five  or 
six  and  wounded  several  more.  I  think  the  law  should  give  more  protection  than 
it  does,  but  perhaps  this  question  will  come  up  again  and  we  should  not  consume 
too  much  time  discussing  it  now,  but  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  questions  that 
should  claim  the  attention  of  this  Association  at  this  time. 

Uriah  Privett,  Oreensburg.  I  have  a  shed  in  which  my  sheep  can  run,  and 
have  not  had  any  sheep  killed.  When  the  dogs  get  after  them  the  sheep  run  in 
the  shed.  The  best  way  to  do  is  to  watch,  and  when  you  see  dogs  on  your  farm 
that  have  no  business  there,  and  unattended  by  the  owner,  get  away  with  them  and 
pay  no  attention  to  the  law. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  on  programme:  J.  L.  Thompeon, 
Uriah  Privett  and  C.  A.  Howland. 
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T.  C.  PhelpB,  of  Greensboro  ugh,  presented  the  following  paper  on 

« 

THE  MERITS  OF  THE  COTSWOLDS  FOR  WOOL  AND  MUTTON. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the  privilege  of  once  more  meeting  with 
the  wool  growers  and  sheep  breeders  of  this  great  State  of  Indiana.  The  subject 
assigDed  me  by  the  committee  is,  *'  The  Merits  of  the  Gotswold  for  Wool  and  Mut- 
ton.'' I  shall  not  call  in  quention  the  merits  of  any  other  breed.  The  Gotswold  is 
my  preference  among  the  many  breedn  that  are  now  striving  for  public  favor; 
while  I  shall  contend  that  there  is  no  one  of  them  that  is  more  profitable  for  the 
general  farmer,  I  shall  discuss  it  without  any  spirit  of  antagonism '  toward  any 
other.  I  believe  there  is  room  for  us  all  and  that  any  of  the  breeds  rightly  man- 
aged would  become  profitable. 

The  Cotswolds  are  an  old  English  breed.  The  first  importation  of  any  conse- 
quence was  about  1842,  although  a  few  had  occasionally  been  imported  before. 
I  may  say  that  the  Cotswolds  were  the  leading  breed  for  a  number  of  years. 

During  these  years  of  their  great  prosperity  the  demand  for  ascertain  kind  of 
ladies'  dress  goods,  and  some  other  goods  which  were  very  fashionable,  called  for 
that  class  of  wool  which  the  Gotswold  produced,  and  had  the  effect  of  raising  its 
price  far  above  any  other.  These  were  golden  days  for  the  Gotswold,  and  large 
profits  were  realized  by  importers  and  breeders  of  these  sheep.  After  a  few  years 
the  fashion  changed  and  the  demand  for  that  class  of  wool  went  down  and  we  had 
a  general  depression  in  the  sheep  trade.  So  a  large  portion  of  those  breeding  long- 
wool  sheep  sold  off  and  quit,  while  others  were  led  to  try  some  of  the  new  breeds 
which  were  introduced  about  that  time.  A  gQod  many  were  persuaded  to  try 
crossing  their  flocks  with  Down  rams,  as  they  were  told  they  would  make  more 
salable  sheep  for  mutton  purposes.  While  the  first  crosi  was  quite  a  success,  it  was 
found  that  subsequent  crosses  were  not  satisfactory,  and  instead  of  each  cross  mak- 
ing a  better  sheep  it  made  a  worse  one,  so  now  a  great  many  of  these  men  are  com- 
ing back  to  the  Gotswold.  They  say  now  they  have  never  had  any  sheep  so  satis- 
factory for  wool  and  mutton.  Now,  take  the  weight  of  carcass  and  of  wool 
produced  by  the  Gotswold  and  compare  with  those  of  any  other  breed,  at  the  cur- 
rent prices  paid  in  the  markets.  I  will  ask  any  honest  and  fair  minded  man  if  the 
showing  is  not  so  plainly  in  favor  of  the  Gotswold  that  there  is  no  room  for  donbt 
as  to  which  is  the  most  profitable.  Some  one,  of  course,  will  tell  me  that  the  Gots- 
wold requires  more  feed  and  that  it  costs  more  to  produce  it,  but  it  has  not  been 
proven  by  any  statistics  that  I  have  seen,  when  fed  together  at  same  age  and  on 
same  fare.  But  these  are  only  assertions.  I  will  quote,  however,  from  the  London 
Live  Stock  Jourwdf  comparing  weight  and  gain  per  day,  of  sheep  shown  at  the 
Smithfield  Glub  Show,  England,  last  year,  which  is  very  conclusive  on  this  point. 
The  writer  gives  the  increase  per  day  of  the  breeds  in  competition  in  ounces  com- 
puted from  the  official  weights  and  ages,  given  in  the  catalogue  of  the  show,  com- 
paring Gotswolds  with  middle  wools.     It  stands  thus : 
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Breed,  Over  1  year.  Under  1  year. 

Wethers,  Ounces,  Ounces, 

Cotswolds 8  11.2 

Oxfords  ...  .   .       .6.7  10. 

Shropshiras 6.2  9.3 

Southdowna 5.2  8.1 

The  aathor,  a  CoUwold  breeder,  farther  writes  upon  the  two  points,  which  in 
my  opinion  comes  first  in  determining  the  relative  merits  of  different  breeds  from 
a  practical  farmer's  standpoint  I  consider  none  of  the  breeds  equal  to  the  Cots- 
wold.  Thej  are  hardy  of  constitution,  as  evinced  by  a  low  death  rate,  when  kept 
on  their  natural  food  without  grain.  Secondly,  early  maturity,  as  evinced  by  the 
possibility  of  fattening  them  more  quickly  than  any  other  breed.  He  adds :  Now 
I  have  proven  on  three  successive  occasions  that  Cotswold  lambs  can  beat  in  weight, 
for  age,  the  produce  of  all  England,  and  I  do.  not  speak  without  experience,  as  I 
have  managed  flocks  of  Down  sheep,  Shropshires  and  Oxfords,  and  have  in  the  last 
ten  years  tried  both  Southdowns  and  Hampehires  as  well.  Now  I  fully  agree  with 
my  brother  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  with  a  very  little  exception.  I  said  before 
this  association  a  year  ago,  that  I  believed  that  Down  ewes  were  a  little  better 
nurses  than  the  Cotswolds,  and  if  raising  lambs  for  the  market  at  or  before  the 
weaning  time  was  the  object,  the  Downs  might  have  the  advantage,  but  from  wean- 
ing time  on  the  Cotswolds  will  go  ahead.  It  has  been  said  with  some  emphasis  that 
the  Cotswold  wether  would  not  bring  as  fancy  a  price  in  the  market  as  the  Down, 
because  of  the  quality  of  his  flesh.  My  observations  in  the  market  have  been  that 
the  wether  with  large  size  and  fine  style  is  the  one  that  brings  the  long  price,  re- 
gardless of  the  color  of  his  face.  And  when  it  comes  to  large  size  and  fine  style, 
sbrely  none  can  beat  the  Cotswold. 

Now  I  have  not  said  much  about  the  fleece.  The  time  was  in  years  gone  by 
that  the  fleece  of  the  Cotswold  was  not  what  it  should  be,  a  little  too  harsh  and 
running  coarse  on  the  thighs,  but  it  has  been  greatly  improved  till  now  we  have 
a  uniform  fleece  all  over  the  body  of  fine  fiber.  In  regard  to  weight  I  will  only 
give  my  own  experience,  and  make  no  comparisons.  I  seldom  ever  shear  less  than 
an  average  of  twelve  pounds.  Have  had  some  shear  as  high  as  eighteen  and  twenty 
pounds;  but  there  are . exceptions.  Now,  I  think  the  Cotswolds  have  great  merit 
both  for  wool  and  mutton ;  and  when  I  speak  of  their  great  merits  I  do  not  speak 
in  reference  to  the  great  ranches  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  nor  of  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont,  where  sheep  are  kept  in  very  large 
flocks,  but  to  Indiana  farmers,  where  a  system  of  mixed  husbandry  is  followed  and 
sheep  are  not  likely  to  be  kept  in  very  large  flocks.  I  like  them  because  they  re- 
quire so  little  care  or  skill  in  their  management ;  they  are  my  choice  because  they 
give  me  more  wool  and  more  mutton  than  any  other  breed,  hence  more  dollars  and 
cents ;  and  that  is  the  end  for  which  we  are  all  working.  I  like  them  best  because 
when  I  take  my  friends  to  look  at  them,  or  when  I  take  them  into  the  show-yard 
they  always  have  a  presentable  appearance,  requiring  nothing  but  the  wind  and 
rain  and  sunshine  of  heaven  to  put  their  wool  in  show  condition ;  and  no  profes- 
sional tonsorial  artist  with  comb  and  scissors  is  needed  to  keep  them  in  a  noble 
condition. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  C^ir.    Yon  have  heard  the  paper,  it  is  now  open  for  discnasion. 

Mr.  C.  A.  HowUmd.  I  say  there  is  much  merit  in  that  paper  and  in  the  Cots- 
wold  sheep.  I  think  so  now  more  than  ten  years  ago.  I  had  them  then,  but  got 
rid  of  them.  Still  changes  are  made,  men  notice  other  sheep  that  are  in  more  de- 
mand. I  am  sometimes  over-persuaded  to  let  my  flock  of  Southdowns  go  and  re- 
turn to  the  Cotswold.  This  year  when  I  went  to  hunt  some  I  found  them  scarce 
and  hard  to  get.  Some  of  my  neighbors  have  had  the  same  experience.  I  do 
think  the  Cotswold  crossed  is  a  splendid  sheep,  but  like  the  Leicester  it  is  owing  t« 
how  many  sheep  you  want  to  keep.  If  you  only  want  a  few,  there  is  not  anything 
nicer  than  the  Cotswold,  but  a  man  can  keep  together  satisfactorily  more  Shrop- 
shires  than  Cotswolds,  and  more  Southdowns  than  Shropshire^,  and  more  Merinos 
than  anything  else.  It  is  owing  largely  to  the  size  of  a  flock  the  man  wants  to 
keep  as  to  what  breed  he  shall  choose. 

3fr.  Thompson.     How  about  trimming? 

Mr,  Howland.     I  do  not  have  to  trim  up  as  you  do  yours. 

Mr.  E-nsminger.  I  was  amused  at  Brother  Howland  that  he  did  not  have  to 
trim  up  Cotswold,  but  thought  it  a  perfect  sheep.  If  he  had  the  experience  I  have 
had,  and  I  have  been  in  the  sheep  business  for  many  years  and  have  exhibited  at 
the  State  Fair  and  all  over  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  if  a  man  don't  put  his  sheep 
in  good  shape,  he  don't  make  anything.  If  you  have  a  good  bunch  of  Cotswolds 
and  trim  them  up  you  make  a  good  show  and  get  some  money,  but  when  it  comes 
to  a  general  purpose  sheep,  we  want  the  Shropshire,  as  it  will  bcII  to  everybody. 
I  would  ask  what  you  would  do  with  the  long  wool  of  the  Cotswold  sheep  in  No- 
vember and  March,  with  the  kind  of  weather  we  often  have  in  this  State,  unless 
the  owner  has  a  barn  to  which  they  can  have  access.  I  have  had  all  kinds  of 
sheep  and  when  I  have  long  wool  sheep,  unless  we  attend  to  them  promptly  and 
have  a  shed  for  them,  they  start  down  and  you  might  as  well  sell.  When  lanibing- 
time  comes  around  I  find  that  the  Cotswold  lambs  will  get  down  and  are  of  a 
feeble  condition,  while  the  Shropshire  will  get  up  and  nurse  when  they  first  come 
and  seem  to  do  better. 

Mr.  Darnell.    Do  you  know  of  any  sheep  the  Cotswold  will  not  improve? 

Mr.  Ensminger.  They  will  not  improve  the  Shropshire;  they  will  make  more 
wool,  but  of  not  so  good  quality. 

J.  B,  HerklesSf  Knightstown.  I  have  been  a  breeder  of  Cotpwold  sheep  for  28 
years,  and  have  bred  Shropshire  and  Cotswold  together,  and  if  there  is  any  man 
who  can  beat  me  in  Shropshire  or  Cotswold  I  would  like  to  know  it.  I  find  that 
my  Cotswold  lambs  I  have  raised  have  more  wool  on  them,  which  serves  to  keep 
them  warm,  and  they  get  right  up  when  they  come,  while  the  Shropthires  have  no 
wool  and  come  puny.  I  have  held  them  up  to  suck  for  two  days.  They  are  a 
good  sheep,  but  the  Cotswold  is  better,  and  I  will  convince  the  man  if  he  will 
come  to  my  farm.  I  have  no  trouble  in  selling  my  Cotswolds,  and  I  have  had  as 
high  as  150  to  300  at  once.  I  can  keep  as  many  Cotswold  as  you  can  Shropshire. 
I  have  paid  well  for  my  experience,  having  sent  my  son  over  to  England  to  inves- 
tigate  the  sheep  of  that  country  when  we  imported  Cotswold  and  Shropshire,  and 
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to-day  we  can  get  two  dollars  more  on  the  Cotswold  than  yoa  can  on  the  Shrop- 
shire. I  can  shear  13 J  pounds  from  the  sheep  off  of  my  breeding  flock,  and  have 
sheared  as  high  as  22  pounds  from  a  Cotswold  and  sold  it  at  25  cents  per  ponnd* 
When  you  breed  back,  the  Cotswold  is  as  hardy  as  any  sheep,  and  I  can  show  as 
heavy  sheep  to  the  age  as  any  man.  My  experience  is,  men  breeding  to  Shrop- 
phires  don't  want  to  cro^  more  than  once  or  twice,  but  come  right  back  to  the 
Cotswold,  and  I  can  cite  you  to  men  of  the  same  experience. 

Marion  Williamp,  of  ]Mnncie,  read  the  following  address  on 

8HR0PSHIRES  THE  BES;f  SHEEP  FOR  THE  COMMON  FARMER. 

Shropshire  sheep  are  so  called  after  the  name  of  the  county  from  which  they 
originated,  and  are  a  descendant  from  a  hardy  variety  found  in  Shropshire  and  ad- 
jacent counties  in  England  for  the  past  two  or  three  of^nturies.  They  were  noted 
for  their  fine  quality  of  wool  and  mutton.  Formerly  known  as  the  morf- common 
or  gray-faced  sheep,  a  horned  sheep  with  black  face  and  legs.  According  to  the 
best  authorities  these  sheep  have  not  been  brought  to  their  present  state  of  per- 
fected development  oy  the  crossing  of  the  Southdown  and  other  breeds,  but  by  the 
judicious  selection  from  that  of  its  own  speeies.  The  turning  point  for  the  Shrop- 
shire was  in  1853,  when  they  were  first  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Show  Yard  at 
Gloucester,  England,  where  their  general  superiority  was  recognized,  and  from  that 
time  breeders  were  awakened  to  use  careful  judgment  in  their  selection  of  breeding 
animals,  which  has  placed  them  in  the  front  rank.  Since  that  time  they  have  in- 
creased with  an  eye  single  to  quality,  and  their  reputation  has  attracted  attention 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  first  importation  into  the  United  States  was  about  1855,  into  Virginia. 
Since  that  time  they  have  increased  to  many  thousands. 

As  seen  in  the  best  flocks  of  to-day  they  have  symmetrical  bodies  on  short  legs, 
a  genteel  appearance^  well-covered  heads,  and  every  part  of  the  body  well-covered 
with  a  uniform  quality  of  wool  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 

They  are  not  adapted  to  merely  one  particular  locality,  as  some  people  advo- 
cate, but  do  equally  well  in  most  every  part  of  Europe  and  America.  They  have 
the  power  to  thrive  where  any  other  mutton  breed  can  live.  They  are  especially 
adapted  where  close  confinement  is  not  desirable  nor  practicable.  The  open  air  is 
their  delight.  They  are  not  easily  affected  by  the  storm  like  some  of  the  breeds  we 
have  had  some  experience  with,  and  instead  of  standing  with  arched  backs  shiver- 
ing from  its  effects,  and  fleece  parting  upon  the  back,  exposing  the  most  tender  por- 
tion of  the  body,  they  are  up  and  ready  to  hustle,  always  with  a  lively  appearance. 

They  have  great  power  of  food  assimilation,  with  a  very  strong  constitution 
and  mature  early. 

There  are  three  grand  principles  the  Shropshires  possess  that  are  unexcelled 
by  any  other  breed.  First,  mutton  which  is  unexcelled  by  any  breed,  carrying  all 
the  quality  of  the  Southdown,  with  considerable  more  size;  carrying  a  large  pro- 
portion of  lean  meat  to  fat,  are  light  in  offal,  will  fatten  at  any  age,  with  from 
fifty  to  seventy  days'  food,  ready  for  market    Second,  they  produce  an  elegant 
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fleece  of  wool,  not  too  fine  nor  too  coarse,  what  is  called  medium  delain,  and  bring- 
ing the  highest  price  in  the  market.  It  is  used  for  stocking- jams,  flannels  and 
common  cloth  goods,  which  will  never  go  out  of  fashion.  Their  wool  is  highly 
commended  bj  manufacturers  as  being  yerj  strong  and  tough  in  fibre,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  twisted  tighter  than  most  any  other  wool.  A  flock  fairlj  well 
cared  for  will  produce  eight  pounds  per  head.  Our  flock  has  made  an  average  of 
a  little  above  that  for  the  past  five  years.  Third,  they  are  the  most  prolific  of  all 
breeds  except  the  Dorsett ;  150  per  cent,  is  a  common  return  and  as  high  as  200  per 
cent,  has  been  reached.  In  1888  we  had  fifteen  ewes  we  purchased  of  T.  S.  Minton 
that  produced  thirty-one  living  lambs.  It  is  not  a  rare  thing  for  triplets,  and 
once  in  a  while  four;  and  not  a  rare  thing  to  find  one  of  three  take  a  good  position 
in  the  show  ring.  The  ewes  are  capital  nurpes,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  lamb 
and  dam  trade ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  their  special  qualifications,  for  not 
only  do  they  feed  their  lambs  well,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  ready  for  the  butcher 
when  their  lambs  go.  In  a  marked  degree  they  combine  all  the  characteristics  which 
are  essential  in  producing  better  returns  in  wool  and  mutton  with  a  given  amount 
of  food  and  care,  are  more  prolific,  and  as  strong  a  constitution  as  any  other  sheep. 
Their  ancestry  has  been  noted  for  a  wool-producing  breed  as  far  back  as  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  showing  that  wool  from  Shropshire  commanded  the  highest 
price  of  the  lot.  Some  farmers  prefer  a  big,  coarse  sheep,  on  long  legs,  but  I  am 
quite  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  rent-paying  class  is  a  moderate-sized  sheep  of 
good  quality,  for  it  is  the  sheep  that  takes  the  butcher's  eye  at  present,  and  there 
will  always  be  a  market  for  good  mutton.  It  is  true  everything  sells  by  the  ponnd, 
but  please  don't  forget  that  quality  always  regulates  the  price ;  therefore,  it  is  not 
the  weight  of  fleece  or  carcass  alone  that  decides  the  most  profitable  sheep.  But 
the  most  profitable  sheep  for  the  common  farmer  is  the  sheep  that  brings  the  most 
money's  worth  of  mutton  and  wool  from  a  given  amount  of  feed  and  care,  with  a 
strong  constitution  and  easily  fattened,  and  ready  for  market  at  any  time  with  the 
quickest  return.  And  we  do  say  and  affirm  that  that  is  the  Shropshire  sheep.  I 
have  received  information  from  Mr.  John  Benstead,  one  of  the  live-stock  commis- 
sion merchants  of  Buffalo,  which  I  think  will  be  beneficial  at  this  point  I  am 
told  Mr.  Benstead  sells  about  one-third  of  the  sheep  disposed  of  in  that  market, 
and  that  he  and  one  of  his  partners  have  considerable  land  outside  of  the  city, 
upon  which  they  annually  feed  large  numbers  of  sheep.  Mr.  Benstead  writes  as 
follows : 

"In  regard  to  what  is  the  best  all-round  sheep  for  our  farmers  to  keep  is  the 
Shropshire,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons  for  saying  so.  I  am  here  on  the  largest 
sheep  market  in  the  world  myself,  and  have  sold  over  three  hundred  thousand 
each  year  for  the  last  nine  years,  and  in  all  that  time  I  never  had  a  lot  that  showed 
any  of  the  Shrop.  blood  that  it  did  not  help  the  sale  of  them,  as  the  butchers  have 
such  a  good  opinion  of  the  Shrop.  that  whenever  they  see  a  load  with  a  little  Shrop. 
mixed  amongst  them  they  seem  to  want  them,  and  then  it  helps  the  looks  of  them, 
as  the  dark  faces  make  them  look  better  and  whenever  they  have  any  Shrop.  in 
them  it  helps  the  shape  of  their  bodies.  Now  the  full  blood  or  sheep  that  are  well 
crossed  up  with  Shrop.  are  the  most  perfect  sheep  that  stands  for  all  purposes.  As 
in  the  first  place  he  is  an  easy  keeper  and  an  easy  fatter.  You  can  pat  more  pounds 
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on  him  in  a  shorter  time  with  the  same  amount  of  feed  than  any  other  sheep  I 
know  of.  Then  when  you  come  to  sell  him  his  skin  is  worth  more  to  the  hutcher 
than  any  for  the  reason  that  the  skin  buyers  will  pay  more  for  it,  as  it  i^  just  what 
he  wants,  as  the  wool  is  the  right  kind,  neither  too  coarse  nor  too  fine,  but  jast 
right;  and  the  kind  that  there  is  always  a  good  demand  for,  and  then  the  skin  after 
the  wool  is  off  is  a  great  deal  better  than  any  other,  as  they  split  the  skin  with 
machinery  they  have  for  that  purpose  and  make  the  finest  lady's  shoes,  and  the 
8kin  off  of  the  Shrop.  just  fills  the  bill,  as  they  are  smooth  and  even  all  through. 
Then  when  you  come  to  the  carcass  that  is  where  they  take  the  cake,  as  they  are 
nice  shape  and  have  more  lean  meat  to  the  amount  of  fat  than  any  sheep  that 
stands  up.  The  fat  is  well  distributed  all  over  the  carcass,  and  not  all  in  the  kid- 
neys and  in  chunks  on  the  back,  like  the  old-fashioned  breeds  of  coarse  wools,  nor 
does  it  have  that  thick  rine  on  the  meat  or  the  woolly  taste  like  the  fine  wools,  but 
when  the  butcher  comes  to  cut  up  the  carcass  of  a  Shrop.  or  grade  Shrop.  he  finds 
plenty  of  good,  thick  flesh,  especially  through  the  back  and  hind  quarters,  well 
mixe^!  with  a  fine,  nice  grain  of  fat  running  through  it,  which  gives  it  a  nice  taste 
and  flavor  which  it  would  not  have  if  the  fine  grain  of  fat  was  not  mixed  through 
the  lean,  as  then  it  would  eat  dry  and  woody.  Now  a  great  many  people  remark 
that  they  wonder  why  it  is  there  is  getting  to  be  such  a  demand  for  sheep  and 
lambs  to  kill  in  the  cities.  Now  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  because  the  meat  tastes 
good  to  the  people  who  eat  it,  and  the  reason  it  tastes  good  is  because  we  are  raising 
mutton  Mheep.  In  years  past  breeders  all  went  in  for  wool,  and  when  the  butcher 
come  to  let  his  customer  have  the  meat  of  such  it  did  not  taste  good  and  so  he  did 
not  call  for  mutton  next  time,  but  took  beef  or  something  else.  But  now  he  goes 
and  gets  a  piece  of  muttoQ  or  lamb  and  it  happens  to  be  off  of  a  Shrop.  or  grade 
Shrop.,  and  it  tastes  so  good  he  wants  more,  and  that  is  what  makes  the  demand.  If 
our  farmers  will  breed  mutton  sheep  we  can  sell  them  for  them  for  satisfactory 
prices,  as  there  will  always  be  a  good  demand  for  good  sheep  and  lambs,  and  the 
Shrpp.  ram  is  where  our  farmers  can  get  good  lambs  from." 

Mr.  David  Wilson,  of  Carroll  County,  Ind.,  states:  I  have  been  using  Shrop- 
shire rams  upon  my  flock  of  Southdown  ewes,  and  the  second  cross  has  increased 
the  average  weight  of  fleece  two  pounds  per  head,  and  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  in 
weight  of  carcass,  and  I  have  a  flock  of  ewes  hard  to  beat,  and  the  Shropshire  is  the 
sheep.  We  have  used  Shropshire  rams  on  Cotswold  ewes  and  it  is  a  good  cross,  giv- 
ing them  a  better  quality  of  wool  and  mutton  with  more  lean  meat  to  the  amount  of 
fat;  and  making  them  a  stronger  constitution  and  more  able  to  stand  the  storm  and 
Ites  liable  to  disease,  and  more  prolific. 

They  make  a  good  croes  upon  the  Merino  ewes,  increasing  the  carcass  and 
length  of  stope  and  quality  of  mutton. 

I  have  only  to  remind  you  of  the  fact  in  1889,  at  the  Great  Fat  Stock  Show 
held  at  Chicago,  that  the  best  carcass  of  mutton  shown  was  decided  to  be  that  pro- 
duced from  a  Merino  ewe  crossed  with  a  Shropshire  ram. 

At  the  Boyal  show  in  England  for  the  last  four  years  over  one-half  of  the 
sheep  catalogued  were  Shropshires,  and  there  has  been  more  Shropshires  imported 
in  the  last  four  years  than  all  others  combined.  And  you  will  find  warmer  com- 
petition in  the  Shropshire  ring  than  any  other  in  America,  and  they  stand  to- day 
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with  a  register  next  to  the  Shorthorn  register  in  America,  and  doing  more  business 
than  any  of  the  recognized  sheep  registers. 

What  I  have  given  is  surely  sufficient  to  show  how  important  a  place  the 
Shropshires  hold  to-day,  and  will  take  in  the  near  future  in  the  mutton  and  wool 
products  of  this  great  country.  No  doubt  you  will  find  among  Shropshires  good, 
better  and  best,  as  are  in  all  other  breeds. 

If  this  country  had  three  sheep  to  every  one  it  now  has  we  would  hear  less  cry 
of  hard  times.  And  half  the  number  of  good  ones  that  there  are  of  poor  ones 
would  yield  double  tbe  profit  on  one  half  the  feed.  The  practical  point  to  be  con- 
sidered here  is,  how  shall  we  increase  the  value  of  our  flocks  of  the  different  grades 
in  this  great  country  ?  We  will  answer,  use  the  best  Shropshire  rams  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  other  breeds  of  sheep,  but  we  do  say  no  breed 
of  sheep,  in  so  short  a  time,  has  been  scattered  over  so  wide  an  area  in  the  civil- 
ized world  as  the  Shropshire  haw.  And  we  do  say  further  that  iio  breed  to-day 
has  secured  so  strong  a  foothold  and  has  more  admirers  in  every  State  and  province 
in  America,  and  we  believe  that  no  breed  of  sheep  has  done  so  much  to  increase 
the  demand  for  choice  mutton  as  has  the  Shropshire,  and  the  demand  has  only 
commenced,  for  the  American  people  are  becoming  a  mutton-eating  people,  and 
they  have  realized  that  it  is  not  quantity  but  quality  that  gives  it  the  sweet,  juicy 
flavor. 

DISCUSSION. 

C  A,  Howland.  I  wish  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  young  man,  that  it  is  a  good 
paper  and  treated  the  Shropshire  well.  It  is  a  good  sheep,  but  I  take  jpsue  with 
him  in  some  points;  as  far  as  mutton  is  concerned,  they  and  the  Cotswold  are  not 
mutton  pheep,  but  the  Southdown  is.  They  are  decidedly  a  mutton  sh^ep.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  skin  of  the  Shropshire  being  better  ihnn  llie  South- 
down. Perhaps  the  gentleman  has  points  that  I  have  nn\.  I  can  not  believe,  hojw- 
ever,  that  a  lady's  shoe  is  better  made  out  of  a  Shropshire  hide  than  a  Southdown. 
I  am  breeding  Southdowns  now,  and  have  bred  Cotswold  and  Shropshire,  ail  of 
which  are  good  sheep. 

itfr.  Cunningham,  There  is  one  clause  in  the  address  I  think  should  be  changed, 
that  is  "common  farmer."  When  they  get  on  their  good  clothes  they  don't  feel 
"common."    We  should  get  that  out. 

T.  0.  Phelps,  The  three  kinds  mentioned  are  all  pood  pheep,  but  the  Cotswold 
is  my  preference.  I  have  been  raising  Cotswold  for  over  twenty  years  and  I  think' 
there  is  much  nonseniie  in  the  papers  and  among  the  wool-growers  about  the  Cots- 
wold getting  wet  and  freezing  to  the  ground,  and  never  drying  out.  They  don't 
get  wetter  than  the  Shropshire  and  Southdown  and  dry  out  quicker.  The  wool 
hangs  down  long  and  runs  the  rain  off. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  gentleman  is  right,  the  wool  is  oi)en  and  it  dries  out  more 
readily. 

Mr,  Entminger.  The  Cotswold,  after  a  storm,  looks  like  a  load  of  hay  as  it 
stands  with  arched  back  and  fluffy  fleece,  with  the  backbone  exposed,  and  chills 
and  shivers  with  cold,  and  if  timothy  seed  should  get  on  them  here  it  would 
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grow;  DO  other  sheep  have  I  had  that  grass  woald  grow  on  the  wool  like  these. 
I  find  I  can  not  raise  Gotswold  suocessf ullj  in  the  months  of  Novemher  and  March 
on  account  of  the  inclemencj  of  the  weather.  I  have  had  experience  with  them 
and  paid  dearly  for  it.  If  I  were  in  the  business  for  monej,  I  would  not  want 
anj  long-wool  breed  of  sheep. 

J,  B.  Harkless.  Mj  experience  in  handling  sheep  is,  the  Gotswold  will  stand 
as  much  cold  as  anj  other  sheep.  Mj  sheep  run  out  Saturday  night  last.  In  the 
morning  we  got  up  late  and  my  wife  said  to  me,  "  John,  do  you  see  that  little 
lamb  out  there?"  The  little  fellow  was  up,  and  I  could  not  catch  him.  That 
don't  look  like  they  chill  to  death  so  easily.  My  experience  is  they  do  better  in 
the  open  air  than  in  the  house.  I  have  fed  Gotswold  lambs  last  winter  in  the  field 
and  did  not  lose  any.  I  give  them  a  little  com  and  let  them  run  in  the  meadow 
all  winter.  Any  sheep  do  not  do  well  if  exposed  to  too  much  rain  and  chill,  but 
I  do  not  advise  close  housing  for  either  Shropshire  or  Gotswold.  I  leave  my  barn 
open  so  they  can  get  in  and  out  at  pleasure.  If  I  keep  my  ewes  closely  housed  the 
tendency  is  to  produce  weakly  lambs,  and  have  not  saved  so  large  a  per  cent,  as 
when  they  run  out,  and  not  so  large  and  strong.  I  have  talked  to  other  men  about 
it  and  tliey  are  of  opinion  that  they  need  exercise.  I  do  not  want  a  sheep  to  be 
any  more  prolific  than  the  Gotswold.  I  refer  you  to  a  case  where  nine  ewes  had 
twenty-nine  lambs,  and  raised  the  principal  part  of  them.  One  ewe  had  five 
lambs,  but  did  not  raise  any  of  them;  I  don't  want  more  than  two,  and  would 
rather  have  one  good  strong  one  than  two  weak  ones.  As  far  as  being  motherly, 
she  is  more  motherly  and  gentle  than  the  Shropshire.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the 
Gotswold  and  hope  the  gentleman  is  with  the  Shropshire. 

Uriah  PrtvelL  I  am  glad  we  have  one  Southdown  breeder  besides  myself.  I 
bred  Shropshires  for  ten  or  twelve  year^,  and  bred  good  ones,  but  my  Southdown 
lambs  get  up  and  do  better.  I  consider  them  a  hardier  breed  of  sheep  than  the 
Shropshire. 

Sid.  Conger^  Flalrock.  Every  man  tells  us  he  has  the  best  breed.  I  want  to 
find  out  the  best  feed  to  feed  with  at  this  time  of  year  while  lambing.  I  think  I 
know  what  is  the  best  sheep,  but  don't  know  what  to  diet  with. 

Mr,  Entmingcr.    Dry  com  is  the  worst  feed  we  can  get. 

Mr,  Conger.  If  there  is  any  man  present  who  can  tell  what  is  the  best  I  want 
to  know. 

J.  N.  MilUr,  I  wish  to  ask  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  importing  sheep  to 
tell  us  how  they  raise  sheep  in  England,  i  understand  they  raise  them  in  the  open 
air  and  they  do  well. 

Mr,  J,  L.  Thompson.  1  find  sheep  are  handled  in  England  in  a  more  natural 
manner  than  we  have  here.  So  far  as  the  principal  part  of  the  flock  is  concerned 
it  is  out  of  doors,  with  the  exception  of  show  sheep,  and  rams  are  fed  for  market 
in  March  and  April,  which  have  the  benefit  of  shelter.  About  the  first  of  Mar^h 
they  are  put  in  and  fed,  but  before  that  they  are  wintered  out  in  the  fields  on  tur- 
nips. 

/.  N.  Miller.    What  time  do  lambs  drop? 

Mr,  Thompson.  Some  of  the  lambs  were  probably  dropped  in  December,  Janu- 
ary and  February  ;  but  Shropshire  lambs,  they  tell  us,  are  dropped  in  March,    I 
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have  been  over  the  region  where  Cotswolds  originated,  and  do  not  want  to  say  any- 
thing against  them.  I  was  pleased  with  the  essay.  The  Cotswold  sheep  are  raised 
in  rocky  country,  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  where  it  is  bleak  and 
cold,  and  raised  out  of  doors,  and  when  put  up  to  feed  are  put  in  hurdles.  There 
you  see  many  half-bloods  of  the  black- faced  rams;  but  I  think  I  never  saw  a 
white-faced  sheep  in  the  region  of  the  Shropshire,  Southdown  or  Hampshiredowns. 

Mr,  Robe,    When  putting  up  lambs  to  feed,  what  do  they  feed  on  ? 

Mr,  Thompson.  Roots  are  the  principal  feed ;  they  give  some  corn,  oats,  peas 
and  beans ;  in  fact,  a  little  of  everything.  However,  I  think  they  don't  feed  timo- 
thy in  the  winter  season,  as  they  don't  make  timothy  hay — it  is  rye  grass,  which  is 
clover  and  red-top  mixed.  To  get  sheep  to  grow  off  to  advantage,  it  is  well  to  feed 
a  little  grain  all  the  time. 

Sendior  Mount,  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Association,  but  I  am  a  wool- 
grower.  I  have  been  interested  in  this  discussion,  and  it  has  been  suggested  here, 
or  rather,  questions  a^ked  about  sheep  of  the  common  farmer.  I  am  not  raising 
sheep  to  sell  on  the  market  for  breeding  purposes,  but  as  a  common  farmer,  keeping 
them  in  good  condition  for  wool  and  mutton,  and  making  no  effort  in  any  other 
direction  than  that,  and  no  advocate  of  any  particular  breed.  In  Montgomery 
County  the  fUrmer  gives  close  attention  to  his  flock  of  sheep,  no  matter  what  breed 
he  may  have — protects  against  dogs — and  he  gets  a  profit  by  so  doing.  I  don't 
care  what  breed  of  sheep,  if  he  gives  proper  attention,  he  can  make  money.  I  am 
for  preference,  but  do  not  want  to  say  anything  against  other  breeds,  as  every  breed 
has  its  advocates.  With  my  breeding  sheep  I  am  croFsing  Merino  with  C!ot8wold, 
with  satisfactory  results,  both  as  to  carcaps  and  wool.  From  162  head  of  sheep, 
mostly  ewes,  1  had  sheared  on  an  average  8f  pounds  of  wool,  and  sold  my  yearling 
wethers  in  the  spring,  between  clipping  and  harvest,  at  a  fair  price,  and  weighed 
125  pounds  good  weight;  so  I  find  crossing  in  this  way  gives  satisfaction;  but  let 
us  not  war  against  each  other  for  any  special  breed  of  sheep.  I  am  an  admirer  of 
Cotswold,  Shropshire  and  Southdown,  but  not  po  much  as  Merino,  but  when  crossed 
with  the  Cotswold  it  makes  a  uniform  and  fair  carcass  for  mutton  and  a  good 
quality  of  wool.  I  raised  last  year  112  lambs.  I  went  through  in  the  fall  and 
took  out  the  culls  and  sold  them  at  a  fair  price,  which  left  me  200  sheep  to  winter 
over.  But  what  we  want  in  Indiana  is  to  pay  more  attention  to  sheep.  I  have 
been  amazed  when  going  over  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and  see  men  plow- 
ing over  the  hills  and  have  but  few  sheep.  Instead  of  having  a  million  sheep  in 
Indiana,  we  ought  to  have  three  or  four  millions.  We  then  would  have  rich  aoil ; 
where  the  "  golden-shod "  sheep  is,  the  land  is  richer.  What  we  want  is  more 
'sheep  and  better  attention  given  in  regard  to  feeding  them.  When  in  the  stable  I 
feed  clover  hay — which  I  think  is  the  best  forage  we  can  give  them — and  let  them 
run  on  blue-grass  when  it  will  do.  I  do  not  feed  timothy  at  all.  I  have  injured 
my  sheep,  I  think,  by  close  quarters.  This  is  something  we  should  guard  against, 
as  they  require  fresh  air  to  make  healthy  flocks.  I  am  wintering  95  lambs.  The 
treatment  I  give  them  is  shelter,  corn  mixed  with  clov&r  hay,  and  they  are  doing 
well.  My  flock  sheep  run  out  on  the  blue-grass,  and  I  throw  fodder  to  them  with 
corn  in  the  ear.  As  lambing  time  approaches,  I  take  them  to  the  barn  and  give 
oats  and  clover  hay,  which  is  the  best  feed  I  ever  found  for  sheep.    What  we  need 
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IS  more  sheep  and  fewer  dogs ;  but  it  seems  the  poorer  a  man  is,  the  more  dogs  he 
wants  on  the  farm.  I  hope  the  wool-growers  will  take  some  action  as  to  what  they 
want  in  the  shape  of  a  law  for  the  protection  of  their  interests  against  dogs.  I 
have  not  written  out  a  bill  myself,  but  before  we  present  a  bill  we  want  the  wool- 
growers  to  say  what  that  law  shall  be,  and  when  that  comes  before  the  Legislature 
it  will  have  some  force.  I  hope  you  will  fall  on  some  plan  of  protection  from  the 
dogs,  that  we  need,  and  say  that  the  wool-growers  demand  this  in  behalf  of  the 
great  industries  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr,  Cowgill.  I  thought  I  would  not  say  anything  on  this  subject,  but  I  think 
any  breed  of  sheep  is  better  than  no  sheep  jit  all.  I  have  not  any  decided  prefer- 
ence to  any  particular  breed,  but  have  a  preference  to  a  cross  breed.  My  own 
opinion  has  been  from  long  experience  and  observation  that  there  is  ho  sheep  quite 
HO  good  as  one  that  had  considerable  Merino  blood  in  it;  they  are  hardier  and 
carry  more  wool  and  do  well  in  larger  flocks.  I  believe  a  man  who  wants  a  hund- 
red or  more  sheep  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  have  considerable  Merino  blood  in 
them.  At  this  time  my  flock  of  sheep  are  principally  a  cross  between  Merino  and 
Shropshire.  I  know  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  a  flock  of  sheep  no  that  you  can 
maintain  that  kind  of  cross,  but  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well  in  it;  occasionally 
I  have  one  that  will  run  one  way  or  the  other  more  than  the  others,  but  generally 
speaking  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  pretty  even  cross.  I  commenced  breeding  Merino 
ewes  with  Shropshire  rams  and  after  I  had  bred  that  way  I  bred  the  cross  and  have 
now  a  flock  of  sheep  about  half  and  half  Merino  and  Shropshire.  I  have  some- 
thing over  200  hundred  head  and  they  have  sheared  a  little  more  than  eight  pounds 
to  the  sheep  for  several  years.  If  you  want  to  increase  your  flocks  rapidly  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Shropshire  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  any  other  sheep  I 
have  had  anything  to  do  with ;  even  when  I  breed  my  Merino  ewes  to  full  blood 
Shropshire  bucks  they  will  quite  often  have  two  lambs;  but  two  lambs  are  not 
quite  so  good  as  one.  I  dpeak  of  this  because  it  is  my  own  long  experience  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  satisfactory  result  by  breeding 
Merino  and  Cotswold  and  do  not  like  them  quite  so  well,  but  have  excellent  flocks 
of  sheep  from  the  Merino-Cotswold  cross,  giving  carcass  enough  for  mutton,  but 
you  get  a  better  yield  of  wool  in  my  judgment  from  the  Shropshire  than  you  do 
from  the  thoroughbred  Cotswold.  My  experience  with  the  Cotswold  is,  the  first 
fleece  you  get  from  the  lambs  is  the  best,  and  more  pounds  of  wool  than  afterwards. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  have  any  considerable  number  of  Cotswold  sheep  that 
did  not  get  unhealthy  and  become  diseased.  A  great  many  years  ago  I  bred  Me- 
rino sheep ;  I  do  not  mean  those  little  wrinkled  Spanish  Merino,  but  real  American 
Merino.  This  sort  makes  a  good  mutton  sheep,  a  good  shearer  and  is  a  hardy 
sheep.  I  believe  I  have  raised  sheep  longer  than  any  man  present ;  in  fact  all  my 
life ;  and  I  have  given  the  Association  the  sum  of  my  conclusions  on  the  subject 
of  breeds. 

Mr,  Jackson,  1  first  started  out  with  the  Shropshire  sheep,  then  Leicester  and 
Cotswold  and  I  believe  the  Shropshire  will  stand  more  hard  weather  than  either  of 
the  others.    Adjourned. 
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Januaby  22, 1891,  9  A.  m. 

President  Cotton  called  the  meeting  to  order.  A  short  time  was  consumed  in 
the  payment  of  annual  dues. 

Secretary  Robe  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  R.  M.  Bell,  Decatur,  Illinois, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  sheep  diyision : 

''In  The  Breeden^  OazeUe^  of  January  29,  1890, 1  read  with  great  interest  di- 
gests of  your  Wool  Growers'  meeting  at  Indianapolis.  I  congratulate  you  upon 
so  grand  a  meeting.  The  Ohio  meeting  the  week  before  was  a  surprise;  they 
seemed  to  me  to  be  awakening  out  of  a  Rip-Van- Winkle  sleep;  but  you  Hoosiers 
I  knew  had  been  alive  all  the  while ;  you  are  more  than  alive ;  you  are  kicking 
up  like  young  colts.  You  are  not  only  getting  on  the  right  track,  but  you  are 
staying  there  confidently  and  can  tell  why.  It  is  usual  to  say  of  my  adopted 
State, '  Poor  old  Missouri ; '  but  it  can  well  be  said  of  Ohio  in  its  wool  monomania. 
Will  you  do  me  the  honor  of  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  report  in  full  of  your 
meeting?  It  is  so  good  that  I  want  to  read  every  word  that  was  said  by  your 
people.  Can  anybody  question  the  future  of  American  sheep  husbandry  on  our 
farms  now  7" 

The  Secretary  announced  that  he  had  complied  with  Mr.  Bell's  request  and  for- 
warded the  report  of  the  last  meeting. 

The  Committee  on  President's  Address  reported  the  following  resolutions  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Ryland  T.  Brown : 

**  Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God  to  remove  from  our  midst  one  of  our  old  and 
highly  esteemed  members,  Dr.  Ryland  T.  Brown,  of  this  city,  who,  while  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  not  actively  engaged  in  rabing  sheep,  always  visited  our 
meetings  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  our  proceedings.  He  was  raised  on  the  farm, 
and  early  in  life  learned  to  love  the  sheep,  which  continued  with  him  thr&ugh  life. 
He  investigated  every  subject  scientifically  and  was  able  at  any  time  to  enlighten 
the  Association  to  its  great  pleasure  and  profit  on  any  phase  of  the  sheep  indus- 
try; therefore, 

Resohed,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown  we  have  lost  a  valuable  friend 
to  this  Association  and  whose  visits  will  be  long  remembered  by  its  members." 

Pending  their  adoption,  the  following  remarks  were  made : 

Prtgident  Cotton  said:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Wool 
Growers'  Association :  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  extensive  remarks  concerning 
the  life  of  Dr.  Brown,  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  express  a  few  thoughts  of  the  Mgh 
esteem  in  which  I  held  the  man.  A  more  pleasant  and  agreeable  man  never  come 
into  my  family.  He  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  and  when  very  young  his  parents 
moved  to  Ohio,  where  they  remained  for  several  years.  While  living  in  Ohio  he 
was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  a  free  school  where  he  received  some  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation. In  1821  his  father  moved  to  Rush  County,  in  this  State,  where  he  soon 
after  began  the  study  of  medicine,  at  Rushville.  After  graduation  at  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  he  located  at  Connersville  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  re- 
mained there  until  1843,  when  he  removed  to  Crawfordsville  and  continued  hb 
profession  several  years.    Returning  to  Indianapolis,  he  was  afterwards  elected 
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PzQsident  of  Butler  Uniyergity,  apd  has  lived  here  ever  since.  Was  once  State 
Geologist  Filled  the  office  of  Gas  Inspector.  He  was  appointed  Chief  Chemist 
of  the  United  States  and  served  one  year,  receiving  a  salary  of  $2,500;  and  served 
in  other  positions  of  honor  daring  his  life.  He  was  a  man  who  was  not  afraid  to 
act  with  his  convictions,  whether  he  stood  alone  or  with  the  mass ;  he  spoke  free 
in  every  sense  and  in  a  manner  that  would  not  wonnd  the  feelings  of  others.  He 
took  to  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  preached  in  our  neigh- 
borhood for  three  years*  He  was  equally  the  young  man's  friend  as  well  as  the 
old  man's.  If  a  young  man  sought  information  from  him  he  got  it,  and  wpuld 
explain  to  the  student,  on  the  street  as  well  as  any  where  else.  He  had  a  strong 
principle  to  give  of  what  he  thought  was  right.  These  are  a  few  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  man.  The  rest  of  you  know  his  work  around,  these  agricultural 
meetings ;  he  was  always  ready  to  help  carry  on  the  work.  When  a  boy  he  was  the 
shepherd  of  the  farm,  and  got  a  taste  for  sheep.  Hh  was  a  weakly  boy  and  they 
thought  he  would  not  live  long  enough  to  attain  the  majority  of  manhood,  but  he 
was  permitted  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  one  whose  li(e  throughout  has  been 
one  of  usefulness. 

SylveiUr  JohiMon,  It  is  my  duty  as  a  citizen  and  one  who  has  known  him  for 
thirty  years,  to  say  a  few  words  in  his  behalf.  I  think  I  have  received  more  prac- 
tical information  from  Dr.  Brown  than  any  other  man  living  or  who  has  lived. 
The  hofior  that  made  his  character  shine  above  reproach,  in  my  estimation,  was 
his  steadfastness  in  principle  of  the  conviction  of  what  he  believed  to  be  rigtit.  In 
the  illustration  of  that  point,  I  wish  to  mention  a  cLrcumstanoe  which  occurred  in 
the  last  few  years.  He  went  with  some  others  on  a  trip  to  Montana.  At  the  falls 
of  the  Missouri  we  went  to  the  falls  proper;  in  visiting  them  we  had  to  descend 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  steps.  We  insisted  that  he  could  not  go  down,  then 
eighty-two  years  old  ;  but  he  wanted  to  go  down  and  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  rocks,  having  a  hammer  in  his  hand  at  the  same  time,  with  which  to  aid  him 
in  his  examinations.  When  ready  to  return  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  get  up.  I 
suggested,  in  a  jocular  way,  that  I  hoped  some  of  the  younger  of  Ihe  party  would 
assist  him.  One  went  on  each  side,  but  even  then  it  was  too  much  with  that  assist- 
ance ;  he  got  half-way  up,  where  he  found  a  resting-place,  and  he  fainted  away. 
We  all  thought  that  was  the  last  of  Dr.  Brown.  We  got  him  in  a  carriage,  and 
Mr.  Judd,  of  the  American  Agricvltwrist,  went  with  the  Doctor,  and  during  their 
ride  he  said :  "  If  I  die,  I  die  a  sober  man."  How  tenacious  he  was  of  principle ! 
Then  says  Mr.  Judd:  "  Will  you  not  take  a  little  medicine?  It  will  not  intoxi- 
cate." He  said :  "  I  pracCiced  medicine  for  forty-five  years,  and  medicine  was  al- 
ways to  give,  and  not  to  take." 

Charles  A.  HowUmd.  There  is  not  a  person  who  knew  Dr.  Brown  that  had  a 
more  favorable  opinion  of  him  than  I  had ;  that  is,  what  I  knew  of  him  was  alto- 
gether to  his  praise.  He  was  one  of  the  good  men  of  the  day — doing  good  to  his 
enemies  and  nothing  low,  or  that  would  demoralize,  but  everything  that  any  of  us 
ever  learned  from  our  dear  departed  friend,  Dr.  Brown,  was  that  which  will  do  him 
good  so  long  as  he  lived. 

A.  V,  Pendleton.    1  wish  to  add  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 

Brown.    I  never  knew  him  here  very  intimately.    As  a  preacher  in  my  community, 
26--Ag». 
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in  that  respect  I  knew  him  more  intimately,  hni  at  the  same  time  I  have  intimately 
known  him  from  his  writings  for  many  years  as  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
thought  and  intelligence.  Daring  his  life  he  went  about  doing  good  to  the  great- 
est number  coming  under  his  care,  and  died  a  pure  man. 

I\wdent  Cotton,  While,  as  has  been  asserted,  he  was  full  of  information  and 
one  of  few  men  who  failed  to  answer  any  question  that  might  be  propounded,  but 
was  not  a  man  who  was  afraid-to  say  "no''  if  he  did  not  understand  it;  he  was  as 
simple  as  a  child.  • 

Pr<^,  W.  A.  Bell.  I  did  not  hear  what  has  been  said  concerning  Dr.  Brown, 
haying  just  come  in.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him  for  many  years  and  held 
him  in  high  esteem.  He  was  a  man  of  interest  in  a  great  many  departments  of 
life.  He  took  a  grejit  pride  in  advancing  science,  throwing  out  new  thoughts  on 
new  subjects,  and  then  inyestigating  and  looking  into  every  corner  and  showing 
out  some  special  features  in  i^ard  to  these  things  that  other  people  failed  to 
observe.  He  was  a  close  observer  and  picked  up  many  minutia  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  life.  A  man  of  great  value  in  organization,  and  one  of  whom  the 
people  held  in  high  esteem,  and  his  loss  will  be  keenly  felt. 

W.  S,  Ooodwifif  Breeder^  Oassettey  Chicago.  So  far  as  I  know  he  was  a  man  of 
greatness,  and  his  information  referred  to  here  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features,  and  so  distinct  of  expression,  I  knew  that  better  than  anything.  He  was 
a  man  who  could  grasp  his  subject  and  present  it  in  such  a  way  that  every  one 
could  comprehend  it,  and  every  thought  was  moulded  before  uttered.  In  that  re- 
spect he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  I  ever  listened  to. 

Senator  Mount  The  memory  of  Dr.  Brown  is  a  good  heritage,  not  only  to  thie 
State,  but  Nation.  He  was  certainly  the  friend  of  humanity.  It  has  been  said 
that  hoary  hairs  is  a  crown  of  righteousness  when  the  steps  are  found  in  the  ways 
of  righteousness,  and  this  surely  can  be  said  of  Dr.  Brown.  I  appreciate  hia 
greatness  as  a  benefactor,  and  his  contributions  to  science  will  be  valued  in  yean 
to  come.  He  was  a  friend  to  humanity,  and  his  voice  was  ever  raised  in  liehalf  of* 
suffering  humanity,  so  it  is  appropriate  for  this  body  and  the  people  of  this  State 
to  give  some  expression  of  their  high  appreciation  of  such  a  life  and  character. 

At  the  close  of  the  above  remarks  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  President's  Address  further  reported  resolutions  indorsing 
its  positions  and  recommending  the  references  to  needed  laws  to  the  Committee  on 
Legislation.    The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  NeUon,    1  wish  to  offer  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture should  so  re-district  the  State  at  next  meeting  so  as  to  constitute  Marion  County 
a  district  of  its  own. 

And  move  its  adoption. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Strange.  I  believe  that  resolution  should  be  amended  so  as  to  re-district 
the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1890,  giving  equal  representation  as  f ar  aa 
possible,  and  giving  Marion  County  representation. 
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Mr,  Nelson,  Thie  making  an  exception  of  Marion  County,  after  We  take  into 
aoconnt  the  population  of  fifteen  districte,  and  distributing  it  as  near  aa  poflsible, 
which  would  naturally  follow  with  what  Mr.  Strange  has  suggested. 

Mr.  BmdleUm,  I  do  not  see  why  tliere  should  be  exception  in  Marion  County 
from  other  parts  of  the  State  as  to  the  census  of  1890. 

Mr,  NeUon,    I  move  to  lay  the  matter  on  the  table.     Carried. 

Mr.  Strange,  from  the  Legislatiye  Committee,  submitted  a  report  recommend- 
ing a  bill  providing  for  a  registered  dog  law. 

Mr,  Beeler,  If  I  understand  this  bill,  any  dog  on  which  has  been  paid  this 
license  fund  is  protected.  If  a  dog  comes  and  breaks  in  with  my  sheep  am  I  to  be 
fined  if  I  kill  that  dog,  or  do  I  have  to  go  to  the  Trustee  and  find  out  whether  he 
has  been  registered  or  not?  It  strikes  me  he  would  be  fined  if  he  did  not  go  to  the 
Trustee  and  find  out.  Before  I  coilld'do  that  he  might  have  all  of  them  killed, 
there  is  so  much  machinery  about  it.  We  sometimes  would  have  to  go  ten  miles 
before  we  could  get  his  register  or  license.  The  Township  Trustee  don't  always 
remain  at  home,  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  him.  I  am  afraid  of  this  dog 
registry  business;  there  are  so  many  laws  declared  unconstitutional  and  not  laws 
at  all. 

N  Mr.  Strange.    The  features  of  the  bill  provide  for  that;, if  a  dog  is  seen  roam- 
ing at  large  without  his  master,  he  may  be  killed ;  it  is  unlawful. 

I^•e8^deni  (htton.  I  have  made  this  question  a  study  for  ten  years.  In  1881 
we  had  the  tag  registry,  and  most  of  the  sheep  men  say  it  was  the  best  law  we  ever 
had.  There  were,  however,  objectionable  features  in  it.  A  dog  without  a  tag  was 
liable  to  be  killed ;  sometimes  the  dog  would  lose  his  collar  and  the  dog  be  killed, 
which  gave  more  or  less  trouble,  and  was  finally  declared  unconstitutional. 

Mr,  Pendleien,  We  are  not  going  to  get  this  through  the  House.  I  therefore 
move  that  this  be  referred  to  the  Legislative  Committee  for  consideration. 

Mr,  MUchelL  I  am  willing  to  trust  that  Legislative  Committee  to  embody 
something  to  go  as  an  indorsement  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  Strange,  I  move  that  thb  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Senator  Mount,  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House. 

Mr,  MiiehelL  Senator  Mount  would  say  to  get  the  indorsement  of  the  wool- 
growers. 

Mr,  Hiompson.  Let  us  refer  that  motion  by  indorsing  all  this  by  this  conven- 
tion.   Carried. 

Mr.  J.  L-  Thompson,  from  the  Committee  on  Programme,'  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  adopted : 

Pboobamme,  1892. 

1.    President's  Address. 
■    2.    Sheep  as  a  Factor  in  Supplying  the  Wants  of.  Man.    Prof.  W.  A.  Bell, 
Indianapolis. 

3.  Difficulties  to  Be  Overcome  by  Beginners.    W.  W.  White,  Franklin. 

4.  Care  and  Management  of  Sheep  as  Begards  Better  Profits  from  Sheep 
Husbandry.    B.  F.  Qins,  Star,  Bush  County. 
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6.  How  Dispose  of  Flock  Frodacts  tq  Best  Adyantage?  0.  E.  Carroll,  Hart- 
ford Citj. 

6.  Have  We  Now  in  Indiana  the  Number  of  Sheep  Which  Our  Improved 
Lands  Will  Warrant  Us  in  Keeping  Profitably,  Not  Diminishing  Our  Herds  of 
Other  Stock?    J.  N.  McCampbell,  Marshall. 

7.  Indiana's  Exhibit  of  Sheep  at  the  World's  Fair,  1893.  John  L.  Thomp- 
son, Marion. 

8.  Feed,  Care  and  Management  of  Breeding  Ewes  During  Winter  and  Lamb- 
ing Time.    H.  N.  Ensminger,  Danville. 

J.  L.  THOMPSON, 
URIAH  PMVBTT, 
C.  A.  HOWLAND. 

Secretary  Robe,  I  will  state  that  we  have  a  couple  of  papers  on  the  pro- 
gramme jet  which  we  would  like  to  hear. 

Mr.  Pendleton,  1  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  act  in  connection 
with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  premiums  of  the  State  Fair. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  A.  V.  Pendleton,  I.  J.  Williams  and  J.  L.  Thomp- 
son were  appointed  silch  committee. 

Secretary  Robe,    I  think  we  should  have  Mr.  Miller's' paper  next 

Mr.  I.  N.  Miller,  of  Upland,  Grant  County,  read  the  following  paper  on 

HOW  CAN  WE  PRODUCE  A  SHEEP  THAT  WILL  YIELD  THE  HEAVI- 
EST FLEECE  AND  THE  LARGEST  MUTTON  CARCASS  COMBINED, 
AND  WHAT  ARE  THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUES  OF  CROSS 
ING  THE  DIFFERENT  BREEDS  WITH  EACH  OTHER  ? 

The  committee  composing  this  subject,  it  would  seem,  had  some  fear  of  get- 
ting beyond  the  bounds  of  brevity,  and  concluded  to  be  content  with  bulk  and 
quantity,  as  they  appear  to  have  lost  sight  of  at  least  two  importanf  points  in  the 
scope  of  their  intricate  questions,  viz.:  Quality  and  duration. 

First — How  to  produce  the  best  quality  of  wool,  as  well  as  the  heaviest  fleece. 
Secondly — How  to  maintain  the  highest  average  yield  of  wool  and  the  longevitj 
of  the  sheep,  producing  a  carcass  of  excellent  mutton  and  reasonable  weight 

The  sheep  combining  the  points  named  will  necessarily  have  to  be  an  animal 
that  possesses  great  constitutional  vigor,  uniform  size,  and  density  of  wool  with 
fibres  of  greatest  length  possible  to  obtain  in  a  medium  or  fine  fleece ;  therefore, 
in  crossing  two  or  more  of  the  diflTerent  breeds  are  thtoe  results  to  be  reached. 
Merino  rams,  coupled  with  coarse  or  long-wooled  ewes,  will  produce  a  half-blood, 
possessing  in  greater  part  the  features  of  the  Merino  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  wool,  with  a  sheep  of  'medium  weight,  hardy  and  less  liable  to  become  affected 
by  diseases  from  the  inclement  weather  of  our  section  of  country.  This  produce, 
coupled  with  a  superior  ram  of  the  long  wools,  will  produce  a  sheep  yielding  the 
heaviest  fleece  and  the  largest  mutton  carcass  combined  for  any  age,  and  all  ages, 
that  it  is  possible  to  raise  successfully. 
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Breeding  alone  will  not  triumph  even  if  the  imparting  influences  of  sire  and 
dam  is  so  readilj  recognized  in  the  off^pring^  as  feeding^  and  care  are  the  prime 
factors  in  producing  the  best.  Sheep  are  industrious  feeders,  and  have  need  of  be- 
ing almost  oonstsntlj  supplied  with  plenty  of  the  wherewith  to  meet  their  watits. 
Especially  is  this  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  with  ewes  in  lamb,  or  lambs 
at  foot.  The  lamb  is  but  a  counterpart  of  its  maternal  ancestor  in  this  respect  and 
its  welfare  depends  upon  a  never-ending  food  supply.  Lambs  are  very  cunning  and 
imitative,  early  learning  to  partake  of  the  choicest  bits  of  food  with  evident  satis- 
faction and  they  should  be  provided  with  everything  that  would  add  to  their  ben- 
efit It  is  not  uncommon  for  lambs  to  acquire  an  appetite  for  salt  at  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  of  age, .and  frequently  visit  the  "salt  licks"  for  that  purpose.  On  a 
luxurious  growth  of  blue  grass,  timothy  and  clover  (white  clover)  abounds  as 
complete  a  ration  for  ewes  and  lambs  as  can  be  had  for  steady  gains,  ind  will  pro- 
duce the  best  wool  and  mutton,  and  the  most  of  it,  according  to  the  variety  or 
different  breeds  of  sheep  supplied  with  that  kind  of  grazing;  provided  that  at  no 
time  the  pasture  becomes  overstocked  or  polluted  from  such  causes.  In  that  case 
a  stunting  effect  will  be  observed,  and  if  not  promptly  remedied  by  changing  them 
to  fresh  quarters  serious  losses  will  be  the  resVilt  The  best  plan  to  avoid  anything 
of  that  feature  is  to  divide  the  pastures  and  change  them  from  one  to  the  other 
once  or  twice  each  month,  as  in  that  way  the  grass  will  become  purified ;  places  of 
retreat  to  avoid  the  sun  or  flies  will  not  get  so  foul  and  the  growth  more  continuous 
in  the  sheep.  For  winter  feeding  a  reserved  pasture  that  has  been  allowed  to  grow 
unmolested  during  the  fall  will  aid  materially  in  keeping  a  bunch  of  sheep  in  high 
condition,  when  supplemented  with  bright  hay  or  com  fodder  and  a  pint  of 
crushed  oats  and  corn  for  each  sheep  twice  a  day  if  the  weather  is  severe,  other- 
wise one  feed  of  grain  given  iu  the  morning  may  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  iSvery 
shepherd  will  have  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  every  case,  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
importance  to  maintain  the  health  and  thrift  of  an  animal  to  be  rewarded  with 
success.  Corn  is  strengthening,  oats  nutritive ;  combined,  produce  flesh,  fat  and 
wool.  The  large  varieties  of  clover  when  cut  and  properly  cured,  if  well  headed 
and  bearing  plenty  of  se^,  is  a  valuable  food  ration  within  its  self  and  can  be  re- 
lied on  as  giving  good  results  with  little  or  no  grain  for  the  ordinary  flock.  The 
breeding,  feeding  and  care  of  sheep  has  developed  some  grand  specimens  with  the 
prominent  breeds,  but  in  the  trite  yet  truthful  saying,  "  like  begets  like,"  can  that 
inherent  law  of  nature  be  carried  so  far  as  to  augment  the  chief  characteristics  of 
that  type  of  animal,  to  a  depreciation  of  other  points,  nearly  or  quite  as  valuable. 

In  the  straight  bred  mutton  sheep  can  be  observed  the  "  long  wools,"  that 
tendency  to  coarseness  of  bone,  flesh  and  wool,  with  such  a  thinning  of  the  fibre  as 
to  rendel  the  sheep  ^extremely  susceptible  to  the  inclement  changes  of  the  seasons, 
and  diseases  that  ultimately  prove  fatal.  On  the  short  wools  of  the  **  downs" 
similar  results  prevail,  being  predisposed  to  flesh  and  fat,  and  consequent  light 
fleeces,  somewhat  harsh  and  almost  devoid  of  oil  secretions,  so  essential  in  proteot- 
ipg  the  body  from  chilling  blasts  of  wind  and  dampness,  followed  by  acute  attacks 
of  plethoric  fevers,  or  consumption  of  the  lungs.  Some  varieties  of  the  "  fine 
wools  "  have  not  escaped  the  multiplicity  of  inherent  forces  peculiar  of  their  type 
at  the  hands  of  ardent  admirers  of  the  breed  in  the  last  half  century  in  America, 
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as  wrinkles,  suent  or  jolk,  exceed  the  proper  ratio  with  the  increase  gained  for 
wool  and  carcass.  However,  some  of  the  errors  are  being  righted  by  the  friends  of 
that  type  of  rent  raisers. 

Merinos  have  never  been  classed  as  a  mutton  sheep,  either  for  qnalitj  or 
quantity,  yet  they  have  kept  pace  with  advance  made  with  other  breeds,  especially 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  American  Merino,  and  will  be  credited  as  being  at  least 
fair  to  good,  and  while  they  require  more  age  to  reach  maturity,  they  have  the  advant- 
age of  affording  profits  to  greater  age  than  most  any  other  type  of  sheep.  Theii 
greatest  value  is  in  producing  a  compact  fleece  of  fine  wool,  fibre9  closely  set  in  the 
skin,  said  to  contain  upward  of  40,000  fibres  to  the  square  inch,  while  the  ooaner 
breed  yield  but  from  five  to  eight  thousand.  A  good  Merino  will  produce  fine»_ 
soft  wool  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  down  to  the  feet,  often  reproducing  in  the  ofiT- 
spring  by  crbes  breeding  with  long  or  coarse  wooled  breeds  this  particular  feature 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  Merino  has  been  to  the  world  what  the  Shorthorn 
cattle  has  been  to  America ;  being  of  the  oldest  breed  it  heads  the  list  for  diffusion 
of  the  blood,  and  the  most  widely  distributed  of  any  over  the  globe.  Donbtless 
at  no  very  distant  day  in  the  epoch  of  past  history  for  sheep  husbandry,  the 
superior  qualities  of  some  of  the  present  breeds  emanated  from  crossing  with  some 
variety  of  the  Merino. 

From  the  supplement  of  Consnlar's  Beport,  Cattle  and  Dairy  Farming,  pub- 
lished by  State  Department,  Washington,  1888,  append  some  extracts  from  reports 
of  the  prominent  breeds  of  sheep  bred  and  raised  in  Britain : 


THE  CJOTSWOLD 

Is  one  of  the  oldest  breeds  in  England,  its  origin  being  lost  in  obscurity.  Anyway 
they  were  celebrated  for  their  long  wool  three  centuries  ago.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  century  Leicester  rams  were  used  to  correct  the  coarseness  the  breed  had 
attained. 

For  early  maturity,  endurance  of  cold  and  wet,  the  Cotswold  is  far  superior 
to  Lincolns  or  Leicesters,  and  for  crossing  with  other  breeds  deficient  in  early  ma- 
turity, the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  All  the  finest  cross-bred  sheep  in  England, 
notably  the  Oxfords,  have  been  produced  from  Hampshire  ewes  by  a  Got8WX>ld  ram, 
and  the  cross  of  the  Merino  and  Cotswold  are  heavier  at  a  year  old  than  pure  bred 
Merinos  at  two  years  old. 

Cotswold  endure  a  great  deal  of  cold  without  noticeable  injury,  are  never 
sheltered  in  winter,  and  the  lambs,  when  quite  young,  always  are  alloiwed  to  run 
in  the  field  with  their  mothers,  being  healthier  for  it  thin  when  cuddled  in 
sheds.  Their  principal  food  from  May  till  November  being  grass  and  clover,  with 
turnips  in  winter.  Mr.  Law's  experiments  showed  greater  and  quicker  retoms  for 
their  food  than  any  other  breed  tried  with  them. 

Cotswold  bears  cold  successfully  in  the  English  climate  all  the  year  round. 
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LErCESTEBS. 

This  breed  is  described  A0  follows:  Head  and  ears  covered  with  short  white 
haii^  some  rather  bald  on  the  forehead,  but  generally  caused  by  being  housed. 
This  breed  has  been  classed  as  foremost  among  the  long- wool  varieties,  and  have 
been  the  means  of  transforming  nearly  all  of  them  into  more  symmetrical  propor- 
tions by  cross  breeding.  Pure  bred  Leicesters  are  limited  from  this  cause.  They 
do  not  get  so  weighty  as  sheep  of  the  Col^wold  or  Lincolns,  owing  to  their  smaller 
bone.  Neither  are'  they  as  heavy  shearers.  However,  it  is  claimed  they  yield  a 
better  wool  for  luster  yam  than  any  of  the  long  or  coarse-wool  breeds.  Not  at  all 
improbable  that  they  got  a  dash  of  Merino  Vay  back.  • 

THB  LINCOLNS, 

Like  the  Leicester  breed,  has  been  transformed  very  much  of  late  years  by  the  mod- 
em art  of  breeders.  The  old  Lincolnshire  was  a  gaunt,  big-boned  animal,  capable 
of  feeding  to  an  enormous  weight,  but  taking  a  long  time  to  accomplish  it.  The 
infusion  of  Leicester  blood  has  given  to  the  Lincoln  of  the  present  day  much  of 
its  value  as  a  wool-bearer  and  finer  quality  of  mutton. 

DOBSET  HORNS 

Are  peculiarly  adapted  to  hilly  lands  lind  pastures  of  moderate  elevation.  The 
ewes  are  said  to  be  very  prolific,  yielding  twins  anti  triplets  at  birth,  and  with  good 
feeding  produce  two  crops  a  year. 

THE  OXFORD  BREED 

Are  considered  as  standing  next  between  the  short-wooled  and  the  long-wooled  va- 
rieties. Originally  a  hybrid,  derived  from  Cetswolds  and  Hampshires,  but  by  care- 
ful selection  brought  to  a  uniform  type. 

This  breed  possesses  a  combination  of  quality  and  quantity  in  the  mutton  car- 
cass, and  is  receiving  great  favor  at  present. 

HAMPSHIRE  BOWKS 

Are  comparatively  a  new  variety,  said  to  have  been  produced  by  Southdown 
crosses  on  the  old  Wiltshire  sheep.  They  have  superior  qualities  of  fecundity  and 
early  maturity;  are  massive,  even,  deep  and  close-wooled.  Early  lambing  and 
good  feeding  for  this  breed  produces  good  results. 

m 

BHROFSHIRES 

Claim  to  have  originated  with  two  very  old  breeds — the  Longmynds  and  the  Can- 
nock Chase  variety,  with  a  top  cross  of  Southdown  on  the  amalgamated  race. 

No  native  breed  has  extended  so  rapidly  of  late  years,  apd  that  the  breed  is 
decidedly  popular  can  not  be  denied,  which  speaks  well  for  them.    Although  of 
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less  weight  (ban  the  Hampshire,  and  not  qaite  bo  remarkable  fer  early  matoritj, 
the  quality  of  the  matton  b  saperiox  and  only  excelled  by  the  Soathdown. 

It  ifl  claimed  by  the  admirers  of  this  breed  that  they  are  more  prolific  than  the 
Southdown,  often  one-half  producing  doubles  with  good  care  and  liberal  treatment. 
The  top  figures  are  paid  for  good  Shropshires  in  the  sale  ring. 

S0X7TH  DOT^N  BHESP 

Leads  the  Shropshire  or  the  Hampshire  fojr  the  purity  of  blood.  Probably  there  is 
no  other  breed  of  sheep  thi^t  can  equi^l  them  in  this  respect.  But  little  known  un- 
til the  latter  part  the  last  century,  though  they  were  kept  in  limited  numbers  in  a 
a  small  district  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  They  were  early  noted  for  their  fine 
quality  of  mutton,  and  been  regarded  as  holding  that  superiority  oyer  all  since, 
and  are  the  admiration  of  show  yards. 

There  are  several  other  breeds  met  with  in  various  districts  throughout  Brit- 
ain, as  well  as  in  this  country,  emanating  from  cross-bred  varieties  of  the  difiTerent 
breeds  that  have  given  them  a  commendable  place  in  the  list  of  breeds,  such  as 
the  Cheviots,  Roscommon,  and  the  Devon  Long- wool,  for  England  and  Ireland. 
For  the  United  States,  the  American  Merino  is  a  favorite  for  some  localities,  being 
hardy,  fair  size  and  yielding  heavy  fleeces  of  the  finest  wool. 

The  Merino,  or  a  mixed  variety  of  Merino  and  Cotswold,  has  given  as  good 
results  with  the  average  farmer  as  any  typ^  of  sheep  produced  for  wool  and  mut- 
ton,  with  the  ordinary  care  given  to  sheep-raising  after  the  usual  method.  Fifty 
to  one  hundred  head  do  well  together.  Are  more  healthy  and  capable  of  with- 
standing the  extremes  of  climatic  influences  successfully  than  either  pure  bred. 

The  breeding  and  care  of  sheep  is  no  exception  to  that  of  any  other  industry. 
It  requires  some  taste  for  the  business,  unceasing  attention,  and,  above  all,  some 
definite  idea  of  what  kind  or  breed  of  sheep  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  expected 
from  them,  and  try  to  follow  that  plan  or  course  as  closely  as  possible.  It  is  quite 
often  the  case  some  do  not  know  what  they  want,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  any 
kind,  whieh  very  often  ends  in  failure. 

To  the  English  flockmasters  can  be  attributed  much  for  their  sucoess  in  pro- 
ducing the  finest  specimens  of  any  of  the  particular  breeds,  because  of  their  mak- 
ing choice  of  some  special  breed,  with  an  idea  as  to  what  suits  them  best,  and  fol- 
low that  with  ail  the  {efforts  due  as  such  from  generous  feeding  and  careful  man- 
agement. What  that  has  accomplished  with  the  English  farmer  can  be  as  readily 
done  in  America. 

DISCUSSIOK. 

• 

Mr,  Nelson,  The  paper  just  read  is  an  excellent  one,  but  there  is  one  point 
rather  mixed  in  regard  to  the  breed  of  Shropshire.  A  few  years  ago  I  heard  an- 
other definition  of  the  origin  of  the  Shropshire,  and  I  want  to  know  if  the  Shrop- 
shire keeps  changing.  We  do  not  quite  understand  what  crosses  to  breed  in  or 
use,  that  adopts  the  cross  of  the  Southdown.  This  was  not  the  way  the  Shropshire 
originated  a  few  years  ago. 
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Mr,  Thompwn.    I  woald  like  loinebody  beside  me  to  answei  that  qaeetion. 
'  I  have  been  trying  for  a  ioqg  time  to  answer  it 

Pr(^.  BdL  I  think  I  woald  know  now  what  .variety  of  sheep  to  get  after 
hearing  these  questions  discussed.  There  was  another  gentleman  who  promised  us 
at  a  future  time  to  give  us  some  information  in  regard  to  the  best  grade  of  sheep. 
If  that  gentleman  is  here  I  would  like  to  have  that  question  discussed  and  accom- 
modate some  of  us  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  NeUon.    The  Professor  will  excuse  me  for  not  making  a  discussion  to  , 
know  whether  this  new  version  is  correct  as  to  the  composition  of  Shropshire  gen- 
erally obtaitied. 

Sid,  Conger.  I  am  interested  in  the  question  of  feeding  sheep.  A  great  many 
men  know  how  to  feed,  and  some  of  us  would  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  their 
experience. 

Mr.  Robe.  I  suggest  Mr.  Thompson  give  us  a  taljr  on  that  subject,  as  I  think 
he  has  had  considerable  experience. 

Mr.  J,  L.  Tkompson.  As  Mr.  Conger  has  asked  for  information  in  regard  to 
feeding  sheep  I  will  say  i^  my  opinion  they  should  be  treated  in  the  most  natural 
and  common  sense  way ;  we  do  not  want  the  show  sheep  with  the  rest,  as  they  re- 
quire a  little  more  attention — the  stable  door  open  at  all  times,  so  they  can  go  in 
and  out  at  will  and  have  the  run  of  the  field  or  lot  In  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question  yesterday  as  to  what  was  the  best  to  give,  I  would  first  recommend  out- 
door exercise,  which  is  most  important.  My  friend,  Mr.  Herkless,  changed  his 
opinion  in  a  few  years'  trial  on  this  point  and  I  changed  too.  A  few  years  ago 
Mr.  Herkless  found  them  handling  sheep  in  a  small  way ;  he  could  house  them 
closely  and  have  good  results,  but  not  with  large  «numbers.  Our  stable  door  has 
not  been  clqsed  this  or  last  winter  up  to  the  time  of  lambing ;  of  ten  in  fixing  for 
show  purposes  we  don't  close  the  doors  unless  during  hard  rains.  We  don't  feed 
high,  give  a  little  corn  and  considerable  bran,  which  is  the  first  thing,  and  as  I  said 
yesterday,  fresh  air,  plenty  of  blue  grass  pasture  and  clover  hay.  I  do  not  think 
well  of  oats ;  we  are  too  far  south  for  them  and  I  would  not  buy  any  under  any 
circumstances  to  feed  to  sheep,  especially  at  present  prices,  although  .1  raise  some 
myself  and  sometimes  feed  to  my  sheep.  Bran  is  expensive  but  there  is  an  element 
«  in  bran  yon  can't  get  in  anything  else.  We  are  now  feeding  shock  fodder  out  of 
doors,  corn  and  all,  and  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  exercise  and  I  get  the  benefit  of 
the  manure.  It  saves  the 'expense  and  trouble  of  husking  and  the  grain  is  saved 
much  better. 

Prof.  BelL    Do  you  throw  the  corn  on  the  ground  ? 

Mr,  Thompson.    Yes,  sir ;  it  would  not  do  to  feed  lambs  in  this  way. 

Mr,  PriveU.    What  would  you  do  with  an  old  sheep  that  has  no  teeth  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  don't  keep  them  that  long,  but  sell  and  let  the  "  other 
fellow  "  have  them. 

JProf.  Bell.  Plenty  of  good  dover  hay  with  ordinary  woods  pasture  will  carry 
a  flock  of  sheep  through. 

Mr.  ThompMn.  Sheep  do  not  need  much  grain  when  running  on  woods  pasture 
and  plenty  of  clover  hay  and  good  water. 

Prof,  BelL    How  about  feeding  rye? 
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Mr,  Thompkon.    That  is  important;  we  feed  mach'  rye  groand  and  in  grain. . 
It  18  the  best  thing  in  reach  of  the  Indiana  farmer  to  make  the  ewes  and  lamb^  do 
well  before  the  coming  of  grass.    There  are  people  who  feed  roots,  bat  that  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  the  "average  farmer."    I  object  to, the  word  ''common"  and 
say  "average"  farmer. 

Sid.  Conger,    What  kind  of  roots  are  best  to  feed  ? 

Mr,  ThompBon.  I  do  not  know ;  Mr.  Williams  has  the  best  experience  of  any- 
body I  know. 

QudLxon,    Do  you  feed  cheat? 

Mr,  Thompson,  I  have  not;  I  do  not  grow  it.  There  is  a  most  suxKiessfal 
dealer  and  feeder  of  sheep  in  my  section  who  feeds  largely  on  wheat  screenings 
from  what  we  might  call  a  self-feeder,  built  somewhat  on  this  plan.  He  takes  a 
sugar  hogshead  and  sets  it  on  a  platform  some  twelve  inches  high,  knocking  out 
both  the  heads,  raising  this  hogshead  about  four  inches  above  the  platform  and 
fills  the  hogshead  with  screenings ;  as  the  sheep  keep  eating  from  off  the  platfonn 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  hogshead  the  screenings  keep  falling  down  until  all  is  eaten 
up,  when  it  is  filled  again.  With  this  method  of  feeding,  with  plenty  of  water  and 
clover  hay,  he  has  the  fattest  lambs  for  the  Christmas  market. 

Prof,  Bell.    What  about  turnips? 

Mr.  Thompson,    Mr.  Williams  will  tell  yon  about  turnips. 

Mr,  Williams,  I  turned  that  over  to  my  son,  and  he  can  tell  you  better  about 
that  than  I  can. 

Marion  Williams,  We  had  about  four  hundred  bushels  of  turnips,  and  we  are 
feeding  them  to  lambs,  which  seem  to  do  well  on  them ;  but  I  do  not  feed  them 
to  breeding  ewes,  as  they  seem  to  have  a  weakening  tendency.  We  have  also 
many  beets,  which  I  consider  excellent  for  Iambs.  The  Sugar  Beet  and  Golden 
Tankard  Mangel  are  the  best ;  the  Sni^ar  Beet  is  hard  to  pull,  as  it  grows  deep  in 
the  ground,  and  sometimes  you  have  it  to  dig ;  the  Mangel  sets  on  the  top  of  the 
ground,  and  is  easily  pulled.  Sheep  are  very  fond  of  turnips,  and  I  never  saw 
many  pheep  but  what  would  take  hold  of  them,  and  they  will  eat  more  turnips 
than  beets.  We  keep  our  turnips  in  a  hole  in  the  patch,  where  they  are  easy  of 
access,  while  we  have  about  a  hundred  bushels  in  the  cellar. 

Mr.  Merrijield.    I  have  heard  that  frozen  beets  were  not  best  for  sheep. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  England  they  let  them  out  in  the  field  to  pick  and  eat  tur- 
nips out  of  the  frozen  ground. 

Mr.  MitchelL  That  is  not  the  way  of  it  there.  Turnips  are  the  main  feed  of 
sheep  in  the  old  country ;  large  fields  are  grown  there.  The  farmer  goes  through 
and  takes  out  two  rows  and  leaves  two  rows;  then  comes  the  sheep  man;  he  has  a 
large  net  or  tent,  which  is  stretched  around  some  five  or  six  acres,  in  which  the 
sheep  are  kept,  and  when  they  have  eaten  the  turnips  in  this  enclosure  he  moves 
it  to  another  place  until  the  entire  field  is  fed  out.  It  is  this  way  on  ail  the  farms, 
the  eheep  eating  off  the  field.  This,  however,  must  be  done  in  frozen  weather. 
There  are  very  few  beets  grown  in  the  old  country,  and  are  claimed  not  to  be  so 
good  as  here,  but  turnips  are  fed  very  extensively  there,  apd  are  a  kind  of  yellow 
variety. 

Mr.  Howland.    Do  they  uhc  rutabagas? 
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Afr.  MitchelL  No,  I  think  not.  The  idea  of  taking  oat  those  two  rows  is  for 
home  consumption,  leaving  the  balance  for  the  sheep,  and  by  so  doing  it  leaves  the 
field  in  fine  condition. 

Mr.  Cotton.    Here  if  they  freeze  it  destroys  them. 

Mr.  MUcheU.  That  is  a  colder  country  than  this,  and  they  live  right  along. 
The  ground  freezes  so  hard  that  you  have  sometimes  to  dig  them  out  for  the  sheep. 
It  don't  seem  to  hurt  them  to  thaw  out. 

Mr,  Thompson,  It  is  my  opinion,  with  what  experience  I  have  had  in  this 
matter,  that  it  won't  do  to  depend  on  root  crops  as  a  general  feed  in  Indiana,  but 
we  will  have  to  adopt  some  other  simple  way  oi  feeding  our  sheep.  Our  climate  is 
not  suited,  as  to  temperature,  to  depend  on  root  crops.  If  it  were  the  principal 
crop  in  Indiana,  and  it  were  to  fail,  you  could  not  get  along  at  all,  so  we  have  blue- 
grass  and  clover  as  cheap  foods  for  our  sheep.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  roots 
can  not  be  profitably  grown  here,  I  do  not  see  why  we  can  not  raise  sheep  in  com- 
petion  with  other  countries,  combining  wool  with  mutton. 

Mr.  MUchelL  I  believe  Mr.  Skinner  is  present,  who,  I  understand,  fias  had 
some  experience  in  feeding  ei&silage.  The  Association,  no  doubt,  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him  on  that  point. 

Mr,  Skinner  J  Denver.  We  have  been  feeding  ensilage  for  three  years  and  think 
it  the  beet  feed  we  ever  tried.  We  can  raise  so  much  on  a  little  ground  and  it  is 
easily  stored  and  can  be  kept  in  a  green  and  nice  condition.  There  is  nothing 
better  for  sheep  than  well  preserved  ensilage  and  bran,  especially  with  breeding 
ewes. 

Mr.  Strange,    Can  you  get  them  to  eat  up  the  coarser  part? 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  tried  fodder,  but  we  could  not  get  them  to  eat  it  up  clean. 
This  year  we  used  common  corn  filled  with  ears  about  the  same  condition  as  when 
put  in  the  shock.  In  that  condition  it  does  not  sour  and  stock  like  it  better  and 
wDl  eat  it  np  clean.    I  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  result  \)f  feeding  ensilage. 

Mr.  Ifelson.    Do  you  ever  use  sorghum  ?     ^ 

Mr.  Skinner.  No,  sir ;  I  use  common  corn.  At  the  Experiment  Station  they 
feed  clover  hay. 

Mr,  Ndaon.    What  is  your  opinion  of  sorghum  for  silage? 

Mr.  Skinner,    I  dont  know.    I  never  tried  it. 

Mr.  Bobe.    Perhaps  not  more  than  corn. 

Mr.  Skinner,  I  think  this  would  not  furnish  the  nutriment  to  breeding  stock 
that  com  does. 

Mr. .     What  is  your  mode  of  preparing  silos — upon  the  ground,  or  below  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.    Above  ground,  and  have  them  lathed  and  plastered. 

L  N,  Miller.    Mr.  Thompson  says  he  would  not  feed  oat6  to  sheep. 

Mr.  TKompson.  I  did  not  say  that  I  would  not  feed  my  oats.  I  do  feed  oats, 
but  at  present  prices  we  can  not  afibrd  to  buy  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  Shelled  oats  and  grass  are  better  than  anything  else.  I  have 
wintered  stock  sheep  on  corn  by  throwing  it  on  the  ground,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
common  breeder  could  do  that  with  show  sheep.  There  is  getting  to  be  an  inter- 
est manifested  in  the  sheep  industry,  and  I  apprehend  some  will  get  '*left"  who 
engage  in  it.    I  know  of  men  who  want  to  engage  in  the  business,  and  have  not 
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over  five  acres  of  aodland.  A  man  can  not  keep  sheep  successfullj  unless  he  has 
gnzmg  land  for  them,  and  men  are  baying  sheep,  expecting  to  grow  pasture  after 
they  get  the  sheep,  which,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  find  to  be  a  mistake.  I  win- 
tered a  hundred  ewes  last  year,  and  they  did  not  eat  a  ton  of  hay.  We  feed  them 
oats  in  troughs  where  they  can  not  waste  it,  and  feed  little  or  no  corn.  We  are 
now  wintering  fifty  head,  and  up  to  date  they  have  not  eaten  a  grain  of  com,  and 
since  New  Year's  we  have  turned  them  on  grass.  A  man  who  is  not  prepared  to 
keep  sheep  will  make  a  failure.  He.  must  have  grazing  land  suitable  to  carr^  it 
on,  and  not  buy  sheep  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  grass  afterwards.  Feeding  sheep 
for  market  is  similar  to  that  of  feeding  hogs — when  you  com  them,  say  ten  weeks, 
you  had  better  let  them  go.  You  can  feed  a  certain  time  with  profit,  but  if  you 
go  beyond  that  you  will  lose. 

Mr,  Merrifkld.  I  have  found  that  the  stable  door  has  done  much  injury  in  the 
way  of  sheep  crowding  through.  Ewes  heavy  with  lamb  are  often  .injured  in  this 
way.  I  have  obviated  that  difficulty  by  building  a  long  shed  open  on  one  side, 
and  now  there  is  no  danger  of  a  ewe  with  lamb  hurting  herself  in  crowding  in  and 
out. 

Mr.  Bobe,  I  seldom  stable  my  sheep.  Last  year  they  run  out  all  season  and 
were  on  blue-grass  pasture,  where  the  cattle  had  eaten  it  over  several  times,  and 
they  done  well  on  this  pasture.  I  think  I  made  a  hundred  per  cent  ofi*  my  flock 
last  year.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  feed  much  com.  I  think  the  most  com- 
plete ration  is  blue-grass  pasture.  When  they  can  get  plenty  of  grass  they  do  not 
require  much  attention,  but  when  the  snow  is  hard,  they  perhaps  need  some  rough 
feed. 

Mr.  Phdpa.  I  have  been  a  breeder  of  Getswolds  for  twenty  years.  I  consider 
there  is  no  better  feed  for  sheep  than  clover  hay.  As  to  grain,  I  have  fed  com, 
bran  and  a  little  shelled  oats  sometimes,  changing  from  one  to  the  other ;  but  my 
main  feed  is  clover  hay  and  corn. 

Marion  Williams.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  with  ewes  running  through  doors 
and  injuring  themselves.  We  let  them  go  in  at  leisure  and  never  drive  or  crowd 
them,  keeping  hay  in  the  rack,  where  they  can  have  access  to  it  at  all  times. 
Through  the  winter  we  give  plenty  of  clover  hay  and  a  little  com  once  a  day  up 
to  lambing,  when  we  change  the  feed  a  little  and  give  a  mixed  feed  of  oats,  bran 
and  oil-meal,  which  we  consider  good.  We  use  common  salt  rook  salt  is  too  high  ; 
we  can  not  get  it  for  less  than  $11  per  ton. 

Mr.  Miller,    Is  rock  salt  as  good  as  barrel  salt  ? 

Mr.  WiUiams.  We  fed  rock  salt  one  winter  and  lost  several  sheep.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  was  the  cause  or  not. 

Mr. .    You  feed  several  mangels,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  WUliamB.  Yes,  we  feed  roots  or  mangels.  They  are  good  to  produce  milk 
for  the  lambs.  We  have  been  feeding  these  for  four  or  five  years.  With  fifty  ewes 
we  had  sixty-five  lambs. 

Mr,  Beeler.  After  lambs  are  dropped,  I  like  to  use  small  feeds  of  turnips, 
while  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  more  lost  for  the  lack  of  com  than  in  using  it 

Mr.  MUeheU,  This  discussion  is  quite  interesting,  but  I  am  admonished  that 
(ime  is  passing  and  I  now  move  that  we  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers.    Carried. 
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Officebs  fob  1891. 

President — C.  A.  Howland,  Indianapolis.  / 

Vice-President — J.  K  Tomlinson,  Fairland. 
Secretary — J.  W.  Bobe,  Greencastle. 
Treasurer — J.  L.  Thompson,  Arcana.  ' 

Ezecative  Committee — Bobert  Mitchell,  Princeton ;  Fielding  Heeler,  Indian- 
apolis ;  Cal.  Darnell,  Indianapolis. 

On  motion  of  J.  L.  Thompson  the  Chair  appointed  J.  L.  Thompson,  Uriah 
Privett  and  J.  B.  Tomlinson  a  committee  to  select  expert  jadges  to  judge  of  sheep 
at  the  State  Fair. 

Mr,  Thompson,  I  move  that  the  constitution  of  this  Association  be  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  instructions  to  report  a  more  perfect  set  of  by- 
laws. 

Mr.  NeUon,  I  wish  to  offer  an  amendment,  that  if  they  make  anjr  changes 
they  go  into  efiect  immediately. 

Mr,  Robe.  If  this  committee  takes  it  under  advisement  it  would  have  to  pass 
to  the  next  meeting  before  these  changes  could  be  established.  \ 

Mr.  Strange,    It  is  to  revise,  and  not  to  amend. 

Mr,  Cotton,  Our  Convention  can  revise  our  constitution  at  any  time,  and  have 
it  go  into  effect  at  once. 

Mr,  Nelson.  The  Chair  holds  that  any  changes  made  would  go  into  effect  im- 
mediately. 

Mr,  MUcheU.    As  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Wool  Growers  take  sufficient  interest  in  this  to  look  over  the  by-laws  of  the 
Association,  and  in   the  way  of  helping  suggest  to  the  committee,  through  its    . 
chairman,  what  changes  they  might  think  best. 

Mr,  Strange,  I  move  that  the  State  Legislature  appropriate  for  the  Columbian 
Fair,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1893,  not  less  than  $150,000.    Carried. 

Mr.  Cotton,  the  retiring  President,  after  thanking  the  Association  for  the  coop- 
eration and  support  they  had  given  him  during  his  official  reign,  introduced  Hon. 
C.  A.  Howland,  the  newly  elected  presiding  officer,  who  said : 

Oenilemen  of  th/t  Indiana  Wool  Oroxer^  Associalion  : 

Allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  to  this  Association  for  the  honors  conferred.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  possess  the  tact  of  my  illustrious  predecessor  in  presiding  over 
a  convention  of  this  kind,  but  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  that  the  interests  of  the 
Wool  growers  will  noti>e  lost  sight  of,  and  I  am  sure  of' another  thing,  that  what- 
ever breeds  may  be  advanced,  I  shall  endeavor  to  treat  you  all  fair  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees,  and  hold  a  prejudice  against  no  one.  Although  I  am  for  my 
private  opinion,  we  should  look  after  the  interest  of  all  the  breeds,  and  those  who 
are  engaged  in  sheep  raising  and  wool  industry  are  engaged  in  a  profitable  busi- 
ness, but  as  I  said  yesterday  this  thing  can  be  overdone,  and  we  need  not  to  look 
always  for  fair  sailing  as  to-day,  though  at  all  times  there  is  a  fair  profit  in  sheep 
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raising.  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  any  farther  remarks  to  make,  but  again  thank- 
ing you  for  the  honor  conferred  on  me  by  electing  me  President  of  the  Indiana 
Wool  Qroweis'  Association,  I  would  ask  what  the  pleasnre  of  the  convention  is.    , 

Mr,  Beder,    If  there  is  no  further  business,  I  think  we  might  adjourn. 

Mr,  MUehelL  1  believe  it  was  decided  yesterday  at  the  Shorthorn  meeting  that 
they  would  hold  their  annual  meeting  next  year  the  same  week  in  January  as  thu 
year,  and  this  Association  should  follow  immediately  after.  It  would  save  rail- 
road expense.  I  therefore  move  that  we  meet  next  year  6n  Wednesday,  the  third 
week  in  January.    Carried. 

Mr,  Darnell,  1  wish  to  ask  whether  there  should  be  a  class  for  home-bred 
sheep? 

Mr,  OoUon.  1  move  the  committee  on  premiums  be  instructed  to  ask  the  State 
Board  to  offer  premiums  on  home-bred  sheep. 

J.  B,  HerkUsa,  1  have  been  an  exhibitor  and  the  worst  I  have  been  beaten  is 
by  home-bred  sheep.  I  do  not  know  whether  our  Boards  are  able  to  pay  premiums 
for  two  classes  or  not.  If  we  are  going  to  divide  the  same  money  between  the  two 
classes,  it  won't  pay  to  show  for  the  money  you  would  get.  Home-bred  should  be 
American  sheep;  all  those  imported  come  across  the  water,  while  those  from 
Canada  are  American  sheep.  It  is  hard  for  a  society  to  tell  whether  they  are  home- 
bred or  not  by  looking  at  the  sheep,  but  they  can  tell  by  certificate  of  r^istty  if 
they  will  produce  the  same  one.    The  motion  carried. 

Mr.  Thompson,  from  the  committee  on  experts,  reported  the  following  as  judges 
at  the  State  Fair :.  T.  C.  Phelps,  Cal.  Darnell,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Uriah  Privett,  C.  A. 
Howland,  M.  W.  Collett  and  £.  H.  Crow.    Which  report  was  adopted. 

J,  L.  Thompson,  1  move  that  this  society  instruct  its  treasurer  to  appropriate 
$25  as  a  premium  for  Home-bred  sheep.  These  sheep  should  be  owned  and  bred  in 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr,  Cotton,  1  move  to  amend  by  drawing  $25  to  be  used  as  a  special  premium 
for  Indiana  sheep,  and  leave  the  committee  to  form  the  list  as  to  how  the  award 
may  be  made.  ^ 

Mr,  Phelps,    Is  this  $25  among  all  the  breeds  ? 

Mr,  Bobe.    I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr,  Tomlinson,    I  am  also  opposed  to  that  way  of  proceeding. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

On  motion  the  Association  adjourned  sine  die. 


STATE  DAIRYMEN. 


The  IndiaDa  State  Dairymen's  Association  held  its  first  annual  session  in  the 
lecturedroom  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Wednesday, 
February  18, 1891. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11:30  A.  M.,  by  President  C.  S.  Plumb. 

President  Plumb  remarked  that  it  was  so  near  noon,  and  there  being  two  ad- 
dresses booked  for  th€  forenoon,  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  things  moving  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  There  are  some  matters  which  it  might  perhaps  be  well  to 
bring  before  the  Society  at  the  present  time.  I  refer  to  the  special  report  of  the 
committee  that  was  designated  to  present  the  matter  to  the  Le^islatiire  in  reference 
to  a  bill  to  prevent  deception  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  and  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Dairy  Commissioner.  I,  as  chairman,  should  report  upon  it.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  is  at  this  time,  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  this  afternoon,  when  there  may  be  a  larger  attend- 
ance, and  now  simply  to  delivef  my  address.  The  report  of  the  committee  would 
call  for  a  reading  of  the  law  which  was  designed  to  be  put  through  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  if  it  is  possible  to  read  it  to  a  larger  audience  this  afternoon,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  wait. 

0,  A.  Stanton,  Oreenwood.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  afternoon 
for  a  larger  audience. 

iVemcferU  Plumb.    If  it  is  thought  best,  I  will  proceed  with  my  address. 

The  subject  selected  by  the  President  was  : 


WOBK  TO  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  STATE  DAIBYMEN'S  ASSO- 

CIATION. 

The  coming  together  of  a  body  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  organ- 
ization or  an  association,  is  always  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  greater  results 
than  can  be  gained  by  the  individual  worker.  For  hundredii  of  years  people  have 
formed  organizations,  and  to-day  we  have  agricultural  societies  in  America  very 
many  years  old.'  From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  ancient  ''  Guilds," 
bodies  of  people  have  co-operated  together,  until,  at  the  present  day,  we  have  upon 
record  a  larger  number  of  organized  bodies  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  world's 
history,  and  at  no  time  has  there  been  such  a  wonderful  movement  in  the  way  of 
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organized  and  concerted  effort  as  we  find  among  the  farming  popalace  of  the  pre8> 
ent  year.  While  these  organizations  oftentimes  undergo  a  transitory  existence  and 
then  die,  we  find  that  here  and  there  one  secnree  a  firm  foothold  and  passes  many 
years  of  usefulness  in  advancing  the  interests  of  its  constituents. 

The  State  of  Indiana  has  been  settled  by  white  men  for  less  than  one  hundred 
years  since  the  days  when  the  red  man  held  undisputed  possession  of  the  coantry, 
and  that  prince  of  grazing  animals,  the  buffalo,  found  abundant  sustenance  upon 
the  soil  of  Indiana.  In  the  open  occurwd  an  abundance  of  sweet  grasses,  while 
•  there  was  no  lack  of  clear,  pure  water  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  grazing 
animal.  But  times  have  changed,  and  to-day  the  bdffalo  and  the  red  man  are 
creatures  of  the  past,  and  in  their  places  live  and  thrive  the  white  man  and  the 
cattle  of  domestication.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1890,  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  602,364  milch  cows  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  having  a  valuation  of  $12,938,564. 
Many  of  these  cows  are  used  for  breeding  purposes,  but  the  larger  part  of  (hem  are 
engaged  in  supplying  milk  for  the  wants  of  man  and  in  the  production  of  butter. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  and  in  consideration  of  the  truth  that  milk  is  the  most  im- 
portant article  of  diet  that  the  human  race  can  depend  upon,  it  seems  most  essen- 
tial that  those  persons  in  the  State  of  Indiana  who  are  interested  in  the  profitable 
production  of  milk  and  butter,  who  are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  healthj 
dairy  products,  who  are  in  any  wise  interested  in  healthy  dairying,  should  use  such 
efforts  as  they  are  capable  of  toward  promoting  these  interests.  To  be  sure,  the 
individual  may  be  the  means  of  accomplishing  very  great  good  in  independent 
action ;  nevertheless,  experience  in  similar  directions  has  amply  demonstrated  that 
an  organization  of  the  dairymen  of  Indiana,  working  as  a  unit,  may  be  made  a 
much  more  effectual  body,  and  may  accomplish  much  greater  ends  than  will  the 
individual.  Consequently  it  seems  eminently  proper  that  we  should  gather  here 
to-day  to  hold  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Dairymen's  Association 
with  definite  purposes  in  view  in  regard  to  our  future  existence,  and  that  we  may 
be  able  to  set  out  in  our  initial  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  into  our  ranks  all 
persons  thoroughly  interested  in  the  production  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 

In  order  that  the  question  may  be  answered,  as  to  what  work  may  be  accom- 
plished by  an  organization  such  as  we  propose  to  make  of  the  Indiana  State  Dairy- 
men's Association.  I  have  thought  it  best  to,  in  a  general  way,  give  suggestioD  to 
some  of  the  work  that  I  believe  will  be  of  very  great  good  to  the  dairy  ipterests  of 
the  State.  While  there  may  be  different  individual  opinions  as  to  the  methods  of 
accomplishing  the 'ends  in  view,  I  believe  that  |t  will  be  agreed  upon  by  all  those 
present,  that  the  developments  of  the  various  thoughts,  which  I  shall  here  set  forth 
are  among  the  purposes  of  what  is  intended  in  the  organization  of  such  a  society 
as  this. 

First  The  first  purpose  which  should  occur  to  each  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion in  coming  here,  is  of  receiving  ideas  and  suggestions  from  intercourse  with 
those  engaged  in  the  same  class  of  work  in  which  he  is  equally  interested  with 
^hem.  There  is  no  man  so  full  of  knowledge  but  what  he  can  gain  plenty  of  useful 
information  from  others  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  Day  after  day  we 
gather  in  ideas  and  hints  that  are  helping  us  in  our  business.  And  the  nearer  we 
can  come  in  our  communication  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  work  similar  to 
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our  own^  the  more  yalaable  will  be  the  suggestions  and  ideas  that  we  shall  obtain. 
One  may  kpow  how  to  make  good  butter,  neverthelessi  the  most  progressive  butter- 
maker  in  the  world  is  the  one  who  is  always  getting  some  new  point,  by  which  he 
will  be  able  •to  economize  or  improve  his  methods  of  work  and  his  products.  The 
man  who  "  knows  it  all "  is,  as  a  general  rule,  far  behind  in  the  race  for  the  prize ; 
and  the  successful  dairyman  is  the  one  who  seeks  all  about  him  for  information 
that  will  help  him  in  his  work.  And  so  coming  together  from  time  to  time  over 
the*  State  of  Indiana,  we  will  be  able  to  exchange  experiences,  to  brush  up  our 
ideas,  to  get  more  or  less  new  ones  and  eradicate  inferior  ones,  and  to  listen  to  the 
remarks  of  those  who  have  made  striking  successes  in  special  lines  of  work.  If 
knowledge  is  the  thing  to  be  most  sought  for  by  all  who  attend  Ihe  public  school, 
none  the  less  important  is  it  that  the  dairyman  should  attend  dairy  organizations 
with  a  view  of  securing  the  knowledge,  which  will  not  only  help  him  in  his  busi- 
ness, but*  stimulate  him  to  more  enthusiastic  effort.  From  time  to  time  we  read  in 
agricultural  papers  that  this  or  that  man  has  written  to  the  editor,  that  in  such 
and  such  a  number  he  got  an  idea  that' he  would  not  have  lost  the  benefit  of  for 
many  times  the  subscription  price ;  and  so  in  coming  here  as  we  do,  it  is  but  fair  to 
believe  that  many,  if  not  all  of  us,  will  get  ideas  that  we  would  not  like  to  lose  for 
all  the  expense  or  discomfort  attending  our  coming. 

Second,  The  statement  has  been  made  on  good  authority,  that  th^  average 
cow  produces  about  125  pounds  of  butter  per  year.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  al- 
ready there  has  been  produced  by  a  cow,  between  1,000  and  1,100  pounds  of  butter 
in  less  than  one  year,  it  must  be  that  a  useful  field  is  before  us,  in  which  we  may 
do  missionary  work  in  increasing  the  standard  of  our  dairy  cows.  If  125  pounds 
is  the  average  amount  of  butter  that  is  produced  by  the  cows  of  Indiana,  then  let 
this  Association  use  such  Influence  as  it  can  for  a  higher  standard  on  the  part  of 
the  butter-producing  capacity  of  the  cows  of  the  State.  If  the  members  of  this 
Association  come  from  every  part  of  Indiana,  and  if  they  go  forth  and  make  known 
what  is  profitable  and  what  is  unprofitable  in  the  production  of  butter,  there  is  no 
question  but  what  the  standard  of  butter  production  ^  will  materially  improve 
within  our  boundaries.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  think  for  a  minute  that  any  butter- 
maker  can  afford  to  retain  on  his  farm  a  cow  producing  euch  a  meagre  quantity  as 
126  pounds  of  butter  for  one  year.  When  good  dairy  cows  can  be  so  easily  bought, 
and  when  bulls  of  a  high  grade  of  butter  stock  can  be  so  cheaply  purchased,  for 
improving  not  only  the  quantity,  but  also  the  quality  of  our  butter  supply,  it  is 
apparent  upon  the  face  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  member  of  this  Society  to  see 
that  such  facts  are  properly  presented  to  the  dairymen  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  have  the  cows  of  our  State  producing  a  large 
quantity  of  milk«  Quality  is  always  of  primary  importance,  and  in  no  place  in  the 
world  is  this  getting  to  be  any  more  recognized  than  in  the  creameries  of  the 
country  that  are  conducted  upon  the  best  business  principles.  It  is  desirable  that 
all  cows  give  a  good,  healthy  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk.  There  are  cream- 
eries in  Indiana  to-day  that  are  purchasing  milk  on  weight  only,  without  any 
reference  to  the  quantity  of  butter  fat  which  may  be  distributed  through  the 
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several  handred  weights  coming  from  different  patrons ;  yet  it  iji  apparent  upon  the 
face  of  it,  that  the  dairyman  who  supplies  five  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  gne  hundred 
pounds  of  milk' is  giving  much  more  for  his  share  than  is  the  patron  who  is  turn- 
ing over  to  the  creamery  the  same  quantity  of  milk,  which  contains  only  two  and 
a  half  pounds  ol  butter  fat.  It  is  the  fat  that  makes  butter  and  not  the  milk  that 
the  creamery  is  trying  to  buy.  In  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  we  find  that  the  best  conducted  creameries  refuse  to  buy  milk  unless  It 
is  first  tested  for  butter  fat,  and  that  each  patron  is  paid  according  to  the  per  tent 
of  fat  in  his  milk.  It  is  evident  upon  the  face  of  it,  that  such  a  method  of  doing 
business  must  positively  tend  to  improve  the  grade  of  dairy  stock  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  creamery,  for  every  patron  adopts  every  method  possible  to  produce 
a  quality  of  milk  rich  in  butter  fat.  Contrast  this  with  a  case  which  has  come  to 
my  attention  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association.  I  learn  of  a  certain 
creamery  where  it  is  necessary  to  test  the  milk  brought  to  the  establishment  for  the 
reason  that  the  patrons  are  beginning  to  bring  such  an  inferior  quality  of  milk 
that  the  manager  is  perfectly  astounded,  and  remarks  that  he  would  not  suppose 
some  men  would  bring  in  such  milk,  and  he  made  a  positive  ^statement  that  much 
of  the  milk  was  being  skimmed  by  the  patrons.  Such  a  creamery  may  increase 
the  so-called  milk  yield  of  a  county,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  might  just 
as  well  .be  assisted  by  the  town  pump.  With  proper  creamery  management,  and 
paying  each  patron  on  the  basis  of  butter  fat  in  his  milk,  there  is  no  question  bat 
what  the  quality  of  the  milk  produced  in  the  State  of  Indiana  would  he  materially 
improved.  It  has  been  quite  generally  the  result  that  where  creameries  have  es- 
tablished themselves  successfully,  there  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  the 
grade  of  butter  round  about,  and  has  resulted  in  the  discouraging  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  {(oor  article. 

Third.  There,  is  constant  improvements  in  methods  of  handling  milk  and 
making  cheese  and  butter.  Can  this  Association  make  better  known  the  inflnenoes 
which  promote  these  improved  methods  of  work  ?  I  feel  sure  that  its  existence 
will  fuiiher  this  very  ob^ct.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago,  practically,  that  all  jnilk 
was  set  in  shallow  pans  for  the  purpose  of  raising  cream ;  a  little  later  and  the  deep 
setting  method  came  into  operation,  which  was  afterwards  followed  by  the  process 
of  submerging  milk  in  water  to  get  a  larger  percentage  of  cream  and  to  isolate  the 
milk  from  external  influences,  such  as  bad  odors,  etc.  On  the  heels  of  tiiis  line  of 
progress  the  centrifugal  was  invented  and  made  a  grand  success.  And  now,  to 
crown  everything,  the  climax  is  reached  by  the  invention  of  a  machine  capable  of 
immediately  extracting  butter  from  the  milk.  The  best  temperature  at  which  to 
set  milk,  the  best  conditions  in  which  to  place  it,  the  degree  for  churning,  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  butter  fat  from  the  buttermilk,  the  best  method  of  working  the 
butter  and  putting  it  on  to  the  market,  and  of  the  use  of  the  by-products  of  the 
dairy,  are  all  questions  that  can  be  answered  now  in  a  reasonably  satisfactory  way. 
In  the  light  of  past  experience,  the  great  want  of  the  present  time  is  the  method  of 
distributing  this  advanced  knowledge  among  the  masses,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
productive  of  great  good.  First,  it  is  necessary  that  we,  as  dairymen,  should  be 
posted  upon  the  improved  methods  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  disseminate  the 
knowledge  so  that  it  will  be  of  service  to  our  fellow  workers.    We  can  not  afford 
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to  be  dead  timber,  mere  sticks.  An  aMociation  to  be  snoceaBfal  mnst  be  an  aggres- 
sive one.  We  mnst  adopt  all  snch  legitimate  devices  that  lie  within  our  power 
towards  edncating  the  dairymen  of  the  State,  for  bj  doing  so  we  shall  render  a 
good  to  all  classes  of  citizens  that  can  not  be  overlooked  financially  or  otherwise. 
Our  markets  are  filled  with  butter,  a  large  part  of  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  name 
under  which  it  passes.  The  general  handlers  of  butter  are  frequently  ignorant  of 
the  proper  places  for  storing  it,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  them  as  to  whether  it  is 
next  to  the  kerosene  barrel  or  the  coffee  can. 

Everything  that  is  done  in  connection  with  the  dairy  that  does  not  follow 
what  is  reeognized  as  a  proper  method  of  handling  and  working  mUk,  butter  and 
cheese  in  it,  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  business.  There  is  no  argument 
in  favor  of  smoking  in  the  dairy,  in  favor  of  allowing  warm  milk  to  stand  in  a 
cattle  stable  while  other  cows  are  being  milked,  in  favor  of  working  butter  too 
much  or  too  little.  There  should  be  no  argument  in  favor  of  any  bad  practice.  It 
has  even  occurred  to  me  that  were  this  organization  to  have  printed  a  small  pla- 
card of  instructions  to  storekeepers,  as  to  the  proper  method  of  keeping  their Ji)ut- 
ter  while  in  their  stores,  that  it  would  be  the  result  of  causing  an  appreciable 
amount  of  good,  even  though  the  greater  majority  of  those  receiving  the  placard 
would  throw  it  into  their^  waste  baskets. 

Fourth.  The  necessity  of  suitable  laws  by  which  the  interests  of  the  dairymen 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  shall  be  protected  has  already  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
society,  and  effective  action  has  been  taken  in  regard  to  that  point.  It  is  hardly 
fair,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  honorable  dairymen  of  the  State  should  be  forced  to 
compete  with  tricksters  and  unreliable  men  who  water  their  milk,  fill  their  cheese 
and  sell  oleomargarine.  This  society  should  have  such  influence  as  to  most  em- 
phatically drive  out  all  such  dt^irying,  and  it  is  a  plessant  thing  to  feel  that  this 
association,  although  less  than  two  months  old,  has  already  succeeded  in  present* 
ing  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Legislature  a  bill  which  is  not  only  intended  to 
prevent  deception  in  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  but  which  will 
also  create  a  paid  commissioner  who  will  be  expected*  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
this  law.  As  we  all  know,  those  States  having  dairy  interests  of  any  importance 
whatever  have  already  taken  active  steps  to  protect  the  dairymen's  interests,  and, 
in  at  least  the  States  of  New  York  and  Wiscoqsin,  energetic  warfare  is  being  waged 
against  the  violators  of  the  law.  It  certainly  will  be  gratifying  to  have  an  officer 
who  will  attend  to  enforcing  a  law  that  will  enable  us  to  buy  butter  that  is  genu- 
ine, and  milk  that  is  neither  dosed  with  water  nor  chalk.  The  objection  to  oleo- 
margarine is  not  from  the  fact  that  it  is  oleomargarine,  but  rather  that  it  is  sold 
under  the  pretense  of  being  butter  when  it  is  no\.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  made,  there  is  more  good,  clean  oleomargarine  made 
than  there  is  of  butter,  but  every  person  who  makes  a  purchase  is  entitled  to  know 
what  he  is  buying.  Consequently,  if  oleomargarine  is  sold  on  the  market,  if  its 
character  is  thoroughly  understood  and  under  that  name,  dairymen  need  not  com- 
plain. Oleomargarine  as  such  and  sold  as  such  will  never  be  a'  competitor  against 
butter  in  the  market,  and  dairymen  need  have  no  fear  of  it  in  such  a  light 

One  subject  cemes  to  me  as  an  important  one,  and  that  is  the  character  of  the 
manufactured  cheese,  as  sold  in  the  market  to-day.    Cream  cheese  is  made  to  cover 
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a  multitude  of  Bins,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  wliich  many  suppose  to  be  a 
full  cream  cheese  contains  even  less  than  half  whole  milk,  and  possibly  a  great 
deal  of  that  is  beef  fat  as  filling.  But  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  There  ought  not 
to  be  a  pound  of  cheese  placed  upon  the  market  that  is  not  definitely  br/mded  as 
to  its  character.  It  is  a  shame  that  people  shonid  have  to  go  to  the  grocery,  or 
the  market,  and  buy  cheese  so  tough,  indigestible  and  ill-tasting  as  to  make  one 
entirely  disgusted  with  it,  and  yet  very  frequently  such  is  the  fact.  Qto  to  the 
grocery  store  and  you  can  not  buy  any  skim  cheese,  for  the  grocers  all  tell  yon 
that  it  is  cream  cheese  they  are  selling,  yet  it  is  green  and  tougk  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  and  skim  milk  is  a  predominant  article  from  which  it  was  made.  There  are 
creamery  men  who  believe  in  making  skim-milk  cheese,  for  the  reason  that  they 
can  not  afibrd  to  put  a  full  cream  cheese  on  the  market.  But  we  have  just  as 
much  right  to  expect  a  full  cream  cheese,  when  we  are  buying  cheese,  as  we  have 
to  expect  butter  we  buy  in  the  market  to  be  butter  and  not  oleomargarine.  Morally 
speaking,  I  can  see  no  difference  in  the  principles  on  which  they  are  sold. 

Fyih.  In  view  of  the  enactment  of  laws  which  will  protect  the  dairy  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  it  is  essential  that  those  laws  be  properly  enforced.  While  the 
appointment  of  a  Commissioner  is  usually  a  political  operation,  it  appears  to  me 
that  this  organisation  should  have  sufficient  character  to  insist  that  not  only  a  ca- 
pable Dairy  Commissioner  be  appointed,  but  that  the  said  Commissioner  shonid  be 
a  just  and  efficient  officer.  It  is  difficult  to  specify  in  the  statute  books  as  to  what 
the  qualifications  should  be  of .  a  person  to  fill  such  a  position,  yet  it  should  not  be 
considered  a  difficult  task  for  this  Association  to  insist  that  all  of  the  necessary 
requirements  be  fulfilled  in  the  character  of  the  appointee.  If  each  member  does 
his  duty  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  organization  and  helps  to  carry  out  its 
purpose,  without  any  doubt  we  shaJl  be  able  to  influence  the  appointment  of  the 
State  Dairy  Commissioner,  and  see  to  it  that  he  does  not  neglect  the  functions  of 
his  office.  Should  this  Society  be  the  means  of  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  pre- 
venting of  deception  in  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  it  will  have 
accomplished  enough  good  to  have  endorsed  its  short  existence.  And  should  not 
8U(^  a  law  be  passed  during  the  present  session  of  our  Legislatmre,  it  must  abso- 
lutely come  at  no  .distant  day,  for  no  legislative  body  can  overlook  the  necessity  of 
such  important  legislation. 

SioUh.  •  As  to  the  method  of  educating  our  people  in  dairy  industries,  and  ele- 
vating the  standard  of  dairying  over  the  State,  it  would  be  eminently  proper  that 
we  should  use  such  influences  as  are  in  our  power.  If  a  series  of  dairy  meetings 
could  be  held  over  the  State,  covering  various  geographical  points,  it  wou^,  with- 
out doubt,  do  a  great  amount  of  good.  Supposing  a  half  dozen  competent  dairy- 
men and  women  should  come  together  in  some  county  and  hold  a  dairy  institute 
and  give  practical  instruction  for  two  or  three  days,  would  it  not  result  in  doing  a 
great  amount  of  good  for  that  locality  ?  It  would  cost  some  money  to  do  this  thing 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  receive  initial  assistance  from  the  State  in  order  to 
accomplish  it,  but  it  is  a  purpose  in  view  that  it  will  be  well  for  this  Society  to 
have  under  consideration.  The  State  of  New  York  during  the  past  winter  has 
held  a  number  of  these  dairy  schools,  and,  from  what  I  can  learn,  they  have  been 
eminently  successful.    If  New  York  is  the  greatest  State  of  the  Union,  if  its  inter- 
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eets  in  that  direction  are  of  the  highest  character,  then,  unqaeetionablj,  in  each  a 
State  as  Indiana,  where  this  movement  is  jast  awakening,  such  schools*  are  more 
necessary  than  in  those  States  where  we  find  a  more  advanced  class  of  dairy  work, 
and  while  it  may  not  be  immediately  possible  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
series  of  institates,  sach  a  thing  is  not  at  all  anfeasible^  in  the  course  of  a  little 
more  time,  to  be  devoted  to  organizing  and  devising  ways  and  means. 

Sevenih,  It  is  not  enough  to  simply  produce  a  good  article  for  the  market,  but 
it  is  most  essential  that,  having  produced  a  thing,  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  at  a 
most  satisfactory  remuneration,  in  which  x)ne  shall  receive  a  just  recompense  for 
the  labor  involved.  We  are  most  fortunate  in  Indiana  to  possess  a  magnificent 
railway  system,  passing  into  almost  every  county  in  the  State.  But,  having  such 
a  railway  system,  it  is  desirable  that  we  have  a  system  of  transportation  with  ex- 
press or  freight  rates  such  as  will  enable  us  to  deliver  our  goods  to  outside  markets 
at  a  very  reasonable  cost.  Individuals  in  themselves  can  not  secure  such  reduc- 
tions In  tarifis  as  can  organised  bodies,  and  therefore,  as  an  organized  body,  I 
believe  that  we  can  materially  help  society  in  getting  reduced  railway  tarifib  for 
dairy  products  over  the  State,  and  that  such  may  be  shipped  with  raf^dity  and 
success  to  the  various  markets  available. 

In  union  there  is  strength.  The  Indiana  State  Dairymen's  Association  is  just 
'  launching  out  upon  a  career  that  promises  much  usefulness,  to  not  only  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization,  but  also  to  all  persons  making  use  of  butter  and  milk 
products.  As  we  come  together  from  time  to  time,  we  should  realize  that  the  more 
we  work  in  unity  the  more  we  act  as  a  unit,  the  more  we  act  in  harmony,  the  more 
e£fective  will  be  our  purposes.  There  should  be  no  room  for  dissension,  for  any- 
thing that  will  tend  to  tear  down  rather  than  build  up.  We  shall  not  always  agree 
upon  points  that  bear  upon  the  purposes  of  our  coming  together,  but  we  do  not  co- 
operate in  our  work  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  with  one  another.  We  come  here 
to  learn.  We  make  up  this  oi^anization  for  the  purpose  of  getting  knowledge 
which  shall  give  us  greater  power.  And  so,  agreeing  to  disagree,  and  anxious  to 
hear  and  learn  and  look  at  things  and  methods  from  numerous  standpoints,  let  us 
also,  in  whatever  we  do,  remember  we  are  responsible  for  no  man's  opinion,  but 
that  the  action  of  a  majority  of  this  body  shall  meet  with  no  condemnation  on  the 
part  of  its  members  outside  of  its  session.  If  in  unity  there  is  strength,  then  so 
long  as  we  are  united  we  shall  be  strong.  If  right  is  might,  then  may  we  trust- 
ingly hope  that,  as  an  association,  we  shall  always  be  right  and  always  be  strong. 

PrmdaU  Ptftmb,  1  believe  the  President's  address  is  not  allowed  to  be  dis- 
cussed as  a  general  rule,  which  will  permit  me  to  sit  down  now.  An  address  by 
Mrs.  Busick.is  the  next  thing  on  the  program. 

Jfrs.  Bugiek,  1  think  we  had  better  adjourn  till  after  dinner,  as  it  is  now  12 
o'clock.  Yon  know  the  way  to  every  cow's  heart  is  through  her  stomach,  and  that 
is  the  very  best  way  to  get  to  a  man's  heart  and  mind. 

Mr.  Van  NuyB,  Mr.  Chairman,,  as  the  program  for  this  afternoon  is  so  full, 
would  it  not  be  best  to  have  this  address  before  dinner? 

I^eddetU  Flumb.  We  have  a  question  box  here,  in  which  we  would  like  those 
•  present  to  place  questions,  and  they  yriU.  be  answered  by  the  Association,  and  per- 
sons who  have  made  a  specialty  of  the  different  subjects.    I  hope  it  will  be  made 
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UBe  of.  The  varions  addresses  delivered  here  I  hope  will  he  fully  discuBsed.  It  is 
the  only  way  we  may  get  ideas.  Sometimes  we  can  not  expref<8  ourselves  on  paper, 
hut  can  by  being  asked  questions.  What  will  you  do  about  the  question  of  ad- 
journment? 

D.  H,  JenkinSf  Indianapolis,    Yes,  I  think  we  had  better  rest  until  after  dinner. 

Mr.  Stanton,  There  are  one  or  two  on  the  program  for  this  afternoon  who  may 
not  be  here,  and  it  is  possible  we  may  need  these  addresses  to  occupy  the  time. 

Bresideni  Plumb.  1  think  they  are  nearly  all  here.  Mr.  Lagrange  will  be 
here. 

Mr.  H.  H,  Wheatcraft's  motion  to  adjourn  for  dinner  was  unanimously  car- 
ried. 


AFTEBNOON   SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  1:55  p.  m.,  by  the  President 

President  Plumb.  Before  taking  up  the  program,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  draft  a  bill  to  the  Legislature,  I  wish  to  report  to  the  Association  what  action 
has  thus  far  been  taken  by  that  committee.  The  committee  consisting  <^  Mrs. 
Busick,  Mr.  Rowland  and  myself,  had  correspondence  upon  the  matter.  The  bill 
was  drawn  up  and  very  thoroughly  examined  by  each  member  of  the  committee, 
endorsed  by  them,  and  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  Senator  Mount,  who  is  a  warm 
friend  of  agriculture  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  one  to  Mr.  Claypool,  in  the 
House.  I  will  read  this  copy  because  we  have  only  three  or  four  copies  printed. 
It  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  benefit  the  dairymen  at  large.  It  is  now  in 
the  House,  I  am  sure,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  whether  it  is  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  not.     (Reads  the  bill.) 

Mr.  C.  A.  Harris,  Qoshen.  I  move  that  the  bill  just  read  meet  the  greatest 
approval  of  this  Association. 

I^esident  Plumb.    As  chairman,  I  do  not  like  to  put  the  motion. 

Motion  was  then  put  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  put  to  vote  and  carried. 

President  Plumb.  It  is  a  little  discouraging  for  us  to  continue  in  this  work. 
We,  hardly  believe  this  bill  will  get  through  during  the  present  session,  as  there 
are  numerous  obstacles  in  the  way,  but  Senator  Mount  said  he  thought  it  woald, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  although  I  think  it  questionable. 

Mr.  Harris.  W&y  would  it  not  be  proper  for  each  member  of  the  Association 
to  write  to  his  Senator  and  Bepresentative  from  each  of  the  different  counties  of 
the  State  to  assist  in  effecting  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

President  Plumb.  Yes,  this  is  a  good  suggestion,  when  we  remember  that  the 
State  of  Indiana  practically  has  no  laws  for  the  prevention  of  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  believe  there  is  one  law  in  reference  to  the  adulteratien  of  milk,  but  the 
passage  of  this  law  would  set  aside  all  previous  laws  on  the  subject,  as  it  would 
cover  all  the  ground  that  they  covered.  Is  there  anything  further?  If  not,  the 
next  thing  on  the  program  will  be  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Busick. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  DAIRY  INTERESTS  TO  THE  FARMERS  OF  INDIANA. 

Ladies  and  QenUemenf  Friends  c^  the  Dairy  A^sociaJtUm  and  Mr*  President : 

I  am  sorry  that  our  honored  President  made  one  mistake  hi  the  announce- 
ment. I  have  no  paper,  but  I  am  simply  going  to  talk  to  you  on  what  I  believe 
will  be  interesting,  but  to  say  that  I  have  a  paper  to  read,  with  all  of  the  oratori- 
cal phrases  that  usually  come  with  such  communications,  is  not  correct. 

''The  Importance  of  the  Dairy  Interests  to  the  Indiana  Farmers.''  I  will  start 
out  with  the  thought  that  was  given  us  by  our  President  this  morning  in  his  ad- 
dress, that,  we  have  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  602,354  milch  cows  that  are  valued  at 
$12,938,664.  As  you  will  percieve,  the  dairy  interest  is  not  a  thing  of  small  pro- 
portions. In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  main  interests  of  'the  State,  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
facts  in  regard  to  it. 

First  of  all,  the  fact  that  I  would  bring  before  you  is  the  present  difierence  be- 
tween the  beef  and  dairy  interests  of  the  State.  It  has  for  a  long  time  been  con- 
sidered that  Indiana  was  a  beef-producing  State,  as  her  climate,  her  grasses  and 
her  cereals  all  tended  to  make  it  the  largest  beef-producing  State  in  the  Union  up 
to  the  present  day.  A  few  years  ago  beef  raising  was  a  profitable  business,  because 
every  calf  that  was  dropped  by  a  cow  was  considered  so  much  clear  property,  and 
was  so  when  reared  upon  the  grasses  of  Indiana,  with  corn  and  cereals  as  cheap  as 
they  were  then,  and  hay  at  almost  no  expense  whatever.  But  in  late  years  the 
great  output  of  cattle  from  the  southwest  has  so  depressed  the  beef  market  and  cut 
the  high  prices  that  were  given  for  beef  breeds,  that  they  have  put  the  question  of 
beef  raising  entirely  out  of  the  question  for  all  time  as  a  matter  of  profit  to  the 
farmers.  Hence  we,  as  farmers,  must  noW  turn  our  attention  to  something  else. 
There  is  nothing  that  we  have  that  so  quickly  brings  returns  as  the  dairy,  because 
it  is  a  self-perpetuating  institution,  because  we  have,  the  cows  dropping  their 
calves,  again  milking,  and  still  working  in  the  dairy,  and  thus  bringing  in  a  large 
profit  each  year  through  the  calves  and  the  dairy,  whereas,  in  beef  production,  if 
we  realize  any  profit  whatever,  the  beef  must  be  sold  to  the  butcher,  which  makes 
it  useless  to  the  farmers.  Beef  cattle,  after  they  reach  a  certain  age,  must  have 
grain  to  some  extent  to  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  market.  Why  not  have  our 
dairy  cattle  fat  enough  at  propagating  time  and  for  dairy  use?  We  surely  have 
some  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  when  they  are  fat  enough  for  working  we  are 
not  obliged  to  sell  or  kill  them  in  order  to  profit  in  their  rearing. 

Again,  in  dairy  matterH  there  is  annually  increasing  consumption  of  dairy 
productions.  Years  ago  butter  was  a  luxury.  Very  few  of  the  pioneers  who  set- 
tled this  country — that  is  of  the  farmers — had  butter  every  day.  Now  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  supply  of  batter  three  times  too  large.  Good  butter  is  a  necessity, 
and  there  should  be  a  corresponding  output  of  the  article.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
all  the  dairy  butter,  sach  as  is  received  at  the  stores,  is  not  the  gilt- edge  article 
that  the  consumers  demand.  Much  of  the  butter  is  not  fit  to  have  the  name  of 
butter ;  it  is  grease  of  the  most  rancid  kind. 
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In  these  liater  days  when  to  read  is  to  think,  the  thinking  man  is  holding  fast 
to  that  which  is  good.  And  it  has  gotten  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity  that  cows 
should  be  of  the  best,  as  well  as  it  is  a  necessity  to  test  for  the  globtUes  of  fat  in 
butter  and  cream.  Batter  and  milk  should  be  tested  to  ascertain  its  richness,  and 
also  the  profit  in  producing  it.  Then  we  ought  certainly  to  subject  the  milk  to 
every  art  for  the  profit  and  use  of  others,  and  eventually  let  it  become,  through 
the  modem  churn,  good  merchantable  butter. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  every  farmer  to  test  his  butter,  but  every  farmer  is  not  so 
situated  that  he  can  test  the  amount  of  butter  that  there  is  in  his  milk.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  make  a  chemical  teat,  but  we  can  ascertain  the  amount  of  butter  the 
churn  will  bring  out,  and  that  is  what  the  farmer  is  most  interested  in. 

The  butter  globules  in  milk  vary  in  size  from  1.2700  of  an  inch  to  an  infinites- 
imally  small  globule.  It  is  from  these  globules,  rising  to  the  surface  as  the  cream, 
that  butter  is  made;  and  from  this,  with  the  refuse  of  the  milk,  is  estimated  the 
value  of  the  cow.  So  we  see  that  our  butter  product  depends  upon  the  number 
of  granules  rising  to  the  surface,  forming  what  we  call  cream. 

There  is  sometimes  a  great  difference  between  a  chemical  and  a  practical  test. 
In  a  chemical  test  milk  may  show  three  or  four  or  five  pounds  of  butter  to  every 
hundred  pounds  of  milk,  while  the  other  way  will  only  give  one  and  a  half  or  two 
pounds. 

What  we  want,  what  we  must  have,  is  an  ordinary  test  of  milk  that  will  be  at 
the  pame  time  a  practical  test^  which  must  be  gotten  through  the  churn  alone. 
Let  me  say  one  word,  right  here,  in  regard  to  churning.  There  are  churns  and 
chums — wooden  churns,  stone  churns,  the  old-fashioned,  back-breaking,  stamping 
churn,  and  the  modem  power  churn.  For  myself,  I  use  the  "  Boss,''  a  cylindrical 
churn,  shaped  like  a  barrel,  that  is  turned  over  and  over  by  a  crank.  It  is  an  Ohio 
production.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Ohio  takes  the  lead,  whether  it  produces  presi- 
dents, legislators,  financiers,  Jersey  cows,  or  anything  else,  including  chums.  I 
am  only  sorry  that  I  can  not  claim  it  as  my  birthplace. 

One  word  to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  dairyman,  and  that  is,  in  selecting  a 
churn,  get  a  chum  that  throws  the  cream  over  one  way,' and  in  that  way  liberates 
the  globules  of  butter  fat. 

We  are  told  of  a  cow  that  only  secreted,  on  an  average,  of  from  125  to  150 
pounds  of  butter  per  year.  On  cows  of  that  kind,  and  at  ordinary  prices,  I  am 
afraid  that  would  not  allow  very  many  farmers  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  yeari 
But  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  butter,  breeding  up  the  butter  stock,  and  with 
ordinary  prices  for  good  batter,  the  dairy  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  oper- 
ations of  every  farmer.  Every  farmer  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  a  dairyman,  and 
should  be.  There  is  an  old  adage  that  a  man  should  not  haul,  but  should  drive 
his  products  to  market — that  is,  feed  his  grain,  hay  and  fodder,  and  sell  beef,  hogs, 
etc.  Because  this  is  not  so,  acres  and  acres  of  forage  grass  are  going  to  waste  on 
the  farms  of  Indiana,  which  should  be  fed  to  beef,  or  better,  to  dairy  cattle,  and 
butter  made  to  put  upon  the  market 

Now,  about  soil.  Soil  retrogrades  unless  it  is  replenished  by  manure,  which 
process  is  just  what  the  wise  farmer  will  follow,  thus  bringing  many  acres  that 
would  otherwise  be  of  little  value  back  into  cultivation.    But  how  are  we  going  to 
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enrich  it?  How  wili  we  get  a  snpplj  of  fertilizen?  will  be  asked  hj  many.  I 
will  answer,  bj  raising  stock  that  will  retnm  manure  to  the  earth,  which  is  (1)  the 
cheapest  and  (2)  is  nature's  own  way.  * 

Now,  in  conducting  dairy  operations,  every  pint  of  skim  milk  and  buttermilk 
that  is  left  from  churning  is  juat  that  much  clear  gain,  for  it  can  be  fed  or  dis- 
posed of  in  a  way  that  will  bring  some  return.  I  would  advise  every  dairyman  to 
feed  his  by-products  to  stock  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  bring  him  the  best  profit 
Lei  not  an  ounce  of  the  products  of  the  dairy  go  to  waste.  So,  instead  of  narrow- 
ing his  broad  acres  and  robbing  his  soil,  he  will  put  it  all  bsck ;  yes,  and  more 
than  all  he  takes  from  it.  In  this  way  he  will  reap  the  greatest  profit  from  dairy- 
ing, and  will  prevent  any  further  yrnaie  in  his  soil. 

DreMerU  Plumb.  You  have  heard  Mrs.  Busick's  address,  and  it  is  now  open 
for  discussion. 

Dr,  Bobinion,  I  am  much  interested  in  practical  farming  and  in  practical 
talks  upon  that  subject,  and  I  must  say  that  this  one  is  certainly  highly  interest- 
ing. There  is,  however,  one  point  that  I  wish  to  touch  upon,  and  that  I  wish  to 
emphasise,  and  that  is  of  the  terrible  waste  upon  the  farms  of  Indiana.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  fertility  of  our  soil  is  getting  away  from  us,  and  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  we  are  personally  responsible  for  it.  Can  we  expect  it  to  repair  wastes 
that  we  are  personally  responsible  for?  Yet  we  find  ourselves  wondering  why  the 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  or  some  other  power,  does  not  bring  back,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  the  fertility  of  our  fields,  of  which  we  robbed  it  We  have  not 
been  using  good  judgment  in  the  matter.  Yon  may  ride  over  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  see  acres  and  acres  of  comstalks  standing  in  the  field,  just  as  they  were  left 
by  the  buskers,  or  being  trodden  down  by  cattle,  when  they  should  be  taken  care 
of  for  winter  feed.'  A  friend  of  mine  and  myself,  when  coming  from  Pennsylvania, 
were  riding  past  a  farm  just  SQUth  of  Cambridge  City  (not  Mrs.  Meredith's  farm), 
when  we  saw  some  cattle  in  a  corn  field.  He  called  my  attention  to  it,  supposing, 
of  course,  they  were  destroying  the  man's  com.  I  told  him  no,  that  they  had  been 
turned  in  the  field,  after  the  husking,  to  eat  the  fodder.  He  was  much  surprised 
and  said :  ''  They  don't  do  that  way  in  Pennsylvania,,  do  they  ?  "  "  No,  they  do 
not,"  I  answered,  "  They  value  it  too  highly,  and  husband  every  stalk  they  raise." 

It  has  been  found  that  the  cornstalk  contains  45  per  cent,  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  whole  plant  Mrs.  Meredith  tells  us  that  farming  is  the  only  business 
in  the  world  that  will  allow  a  man  to  lose  45  per  cent,  of  his  capital  stock  and  at 
the  same  time  live.  Now,  there  is  not  a  farmer  here  but  knows  tl^at  the  most  of 
us  have  been  too  careless,  and  as  a  consequence  we  are  compelled  to  feed  our  cat- 
tle hay  from  the  barn  or  straw  from  the  straw  stack.  If  the  cornstalk  is  left 
standing  it  simply  dries  up  and  loses  its  nutrition.  Now,  if  we  feed  it  to  our  cows 
in  this  way — in  the  field — how  much  less  butter  will  they  make  than  if  we  cut  and 
stack*  it  and  feed  it  to  them  in  good  condition,  or  as  ensilage. 

I  like  to  be  with  my  stock.  I  like  to  feed  them,  and  to  have  their  approval 
and  sympathy.  They  are  a  study  that  is  ever  interesting  to  me.  But  we  must 
learn  to  economize,  to  reform,  both  in  our  method  of  feeding  and  caring  for  them. 

I  am  one  who  claims  that  I  can  raise  just  as  good  calves  on  skim  milk  as  any 
one  else  can  on  new  milk.    I  can  take  calves  from  the  cows  as  soon  as  they  are 
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born,  and  before  their  ejes  are  open,  and  raise  every  one  of  them  on  skim  milk. 
It  does  not  take  long  to  teach  calvea  to  drink  out  of  a  bucket ;  and,  after  a  while, 
the  calf  will  go  down  to  the  bottdm  of  the  bucket  for  a  handful  of  oats,  and  even- 
tually they  make  the  best  of  cows.  Y^t  we  often  hear  the  Words, "  lost  skim  milk." 
Over  at  my  place  I  raise  hogs  to  help  eat  it,  and  I  think  every  dairyman  should 
do  the  same.  This  year  I  can  and  will  haul  slop  from  a  cheese  factory,  and  think 
I  will  have  enough  slop,  but  if  I  do  it  will  be  the  first  time  I  ever  did. 

President  Plumb,    We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Arthur,  botanist 
of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  at  Purdue  University,  on 
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The  man  who  gives  his  attention  to  a  profession,  to  an  occupation,  to  any  par- 
ticular line  of  work,  making  it  his  business,  is  as  a  rule  better  fitted  to  instruct  or 
give  advice  regarding  the  practical  operations  of  his  work  than  an  outsider,  who 
obtained  his  information  from  observing  others  or  from  books.  The  knowledge  of 
details  of  the  various  operations  gives  the  person  a  sense  of  confidence  Jin  the 
sufficiency  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  naturally  leads  to  distrust  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  uninitiated.  The  owner  of  the  balky  horse  is  never  grateful  for  the 
advice  of  the  by-standers.  He  has  driven  the  animal  many  times  before,  and 
knows  all  about  its  idiosyncrasies.  The  advice  so  generously  offered  may  be  very 
good,  and  given  in  all  sincerity,  but  he  has  no  confidence  in  it,  and  generally  gives 
no  heed  t»  it. 

I  am  here  to-day  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  bystander.  It  would  be 
great  presumption  on  my  part  to  offer  yon  suggestions  regarding  the  detailed  opera- 
tions of  'the  farm,  and  of  the  care  and  management  of  stock.  I  may  not  even 
venture  with  safety  to  say  exactly  what  kinds  of  grasses  or  other  forage  plants 
you  should  grow  upon  your  several  farms,  just  when  or  how  you  should  establish 
your  pastures,  or  to  what  extent  they  should  be  grazed.  . 

But,  leaving  these  matters  of  personal  experience,  there  is  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion from  which  I  may  draw  for  your  consideration,  possibly  for  your  instructioOi 
which  is  particularly  the  property  of  the  student  and  specialiet.  This  is  derived 
from  the  recorded  experience  of  many  observers,  accumulated  and  critically  sifted, 
but  often  quite  inaccessible  to  the  man  of  action;  it  comes  from  the  historical 
study  of  the  subject,  but  more  than  all  from  the  many  underlying  and  associated 
facts  established  by  science.  It  is  from  the  last  source  that  the  material  progress 
of  the  present  era  has  received  much  of  its  motive  power,  and  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture and  its  sister  occupations  have  their  interests  to  serve  by  encouraging  the 
cooperation  of  the  science. 

It  is  barely  two  hundred  years  since  grass  was  first  raised  by  the  use  of  seiM  as 
in  the  case  of  grains.  In  1749  Jared  Elliott  recommended  timothy  and  fowl- 
meadow  grass  for  cultivation,  especially  the  latter,  at  which  time  little  progress 
had  been  made.  Timothy  and  red-top  have  been  the  favorite  grasses  in  the  East- 
ern States  since  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  At  that  time  timothy  was  introduced 
into  England.    But,  although  the  two  countries  turned  their  attention  to  the  im- 
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provement  of  grass  lands  at  aboat  the  same  time,  England  has  made  far  the  greater 
progress.  By  the  agitation  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  and  with  the  help  of  many  able  ecientista,  investigators  and  practical  cul- 
tiyators,  the  knowledge  of  grasses  and  the  control  of  meadows  and  permanent  pas- 
tures has  been  pushed  far  in  advance  of  anything  attempted  in  America. 

Probably  one  of  the  main  difficulties  that  stands  in  the  way  of  a  better  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  greater  advancement,  is  the  similarity  of  various 
kinds  of  grasses,  which  makes  it  troublesome  to  readily  distinguish  them.  '*  Even 
for  a  pretty  good  botanist,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  a  task  to 
learn  to  recognize  our  common  grasses ;  still,  it  is  no  more  difficult  than  to  match 
horses  well,  to  judge  the  weight  of  a  hog,  or  to  pick  out  a  good  cow  by  her  general 
appearance."  All  Chinamen  look  alike,  we  say ;  and  yet  greater  familiarity  will 
enable  us  to  distinguish  them  with  the  same  readiness  that  we  distinguish  other 
people.  "  Meadow  fescue  {Festuca  praiensit)  is  a  very  common  grass  in  the  counties 
bordering  pn  the  Hudson  River,  constituting  about  one  fifteenth  of  the  crop  on  the 
meadows,"  says  Mr.  Gould,  in  one  of  his  valuable  articles  on  grasses.  **  When  it 
first  came  in  flower  this  year,"  he  continues,  "  I  asked  the  first  six  farmers  I  met 
with,  what  they  called  it.  Not  one  of  them  could  name  it ;  they  were  not  quite 
sure  that  they  had  it  on  their  farms ;  they  had  something  that  looked  like  it,  but 
they  were  not  sure  that  it  was  the  same.  Two  of  them  thought  it  it'as  June  grass; 
yet  the  difierence  between  the  two  is  so  maVked  that  an  intelligent  farmer  should 
no  more  confound  them  than  he  should  confound  a  horse  and  a  cow."  Of  course, 
we  all  know  Kentucky  blue  grass;  timothy,  orchard  grass,  and  possibly  a  few  more 
kinds ;  but  no  enterprising  cultivator  should  stop  short  of  a  dozen  sorts,  which  he 
can  separate  and  name  with  certainty,  and  if  he  would  be  up  tp  the  full  demand  of 
the  times,  the  number  must  be  doubled.^ 

To  help  along  this  rather  difficult  matter,  why  not  make  use  of  State  and 
County  Fairs,  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  and  of  other  such  gatherings,  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  well-named  samples  of  valuable  varieties  of  grass,  and  thus  increase  fa- 
miliarity with  their  appearance  and  names? 

The  question  whether  only  one  or  whether  several  kinds  of  grass  should  occupy 
the  ground  of  a  permanent  pasture  is  one  of  considerable  moment.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  pasture  entirely  in  timothy  or  entirely  in  blue  grass  will  prove  profit- 
able. The  familiar  tufts  of  coarse  grasses  and  weeds,  however,  which  are  left  by 
cattle,  and  especially  the  mixed  character  of  the  herbage  upon  wild  lands,  clearly 
indicate  that  much  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  attempting  to  make  one  kind 
of  grass  entirely  occupy  the  soil.  But  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  dairyman,  on 
the  wBole,  that  grasses  naturally  grow  intermixed.  Cattle,  like  persons,  prefer  a 
variety  of  food,  and  different  individuals  have  different  tastes.  *^  The  agricultur- 
ist has  as  much  to  consider  in  this  matter  of  feeding  as  a  master  of  ceremonies ;  he 
must  consult  the  capabilities  of  the.  situation,  the  qualities  of  his  provision,  and 
the  various  tastes  of  his  company." 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  a  judicious  mixture  of  sev- 
eral varieties  will  produce  a  larger  yield  than  can  be  obtained  where  one  variety 
is  sown  by  itself.  Many  sorts  will  usually  occupy  the  ground  more  completely 
than  one  sort,  and  help  to  keep  out  weeds.    Then  it  must  be  borne  in  pind  that 
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grasses  yary  remarkably  in  the  earlineBS  with  which  thej  start  in  spring,  their  re- 
sistenoe  to  droath,  and  their  continuance  in  the  aatnmn.  They  also  haye  different 
periods  of  flowering  .and  seeding.  Sinclair,  in  his  famous  experiments,  found 
that  from  the  beginning  of  spring  until  winter  set  in  there  was  no  time  when  one 
or  more  species  of  grass  was  not  in  its  most  perfect  state.  He  found  that  dry 
weather  fayored  some,  moisture  that  of  others,  and  he  belieyed  that  a  mixed  pas- 
ture is  earlier,  giyes  a  better  yield,  and  holds  out  better  than  any  one  species  of 
grass. 

Shall  pastures  be  permanent,  or  shall  they  be  broken  up  eyery  few  years  and 
rotated  with  cultiyated  crops?  It  is  the  belief  and  practice  in  England  that  it  is 
poor  policy  to  break  up  any  tolerably  good  pastures  for  the  purpose  of  oonyerting 
them  into  arable  land.  But  England  and  Indiana  are  yery  differently  located  re- 
garding the  factors  that  control  this  matter.  The  report  of  a  farmer's  club  in 
I^ew  York  some  time  ago  giyes  the  key  to  the  situation:  *'Men  who  had  moist 
landp,  with  water  under  them,  belieyed  in  permanent  pasture.  Men  who  cultiya- 
.ted  dry  soils,  well  adapted  to  a  rotation  of  crops,  easily  plowed,  and  especially 
subject  to  seyere  drouths,  were  yery  decided  in  the  opinion  that  permanent  pasr 
tures  are  of  little  yalue  as  compared  with  grain  crops  and  hay  and  pasture  in  r6- 
tation.''  The  amount  and  distribution  of  rainfall  also  has  much  to  do  in  deciding 
which  is  the  best  use  of  the  land.  In  Northern  Indiana,  and  in  some  portions  of 
the  southern  part,  permanent  pastures  will  doubtless  be  most  profitable,  but 
through  all  the  central  part,  with  its  specially  hot  and  dry  summers,  and  often 
prolpnged  droufhs,  alternate  husbandry,  as  a  rule,  will  be  likely  to  be  beet.  But  in 
each  section  the  special  situation  of  the  field,  the  slope,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil, 
and  the  natural  fertility,  will  largely  enter  into  the  problem  and  determine  the 
proper  procedure. 

What  care  does  a  pasture  need  ?  I  am  well  aware  thi^t  usually  it  gets  no  care 
at  all,  but  a  thoughtful  man  will  not  expect  a  farm,  or  eyen  any  portion  of  a 
farm,  to  profitably  take  care  of  itself.  The  tall,  uneaten  tufts  of  grasses  and 
weeds,  which  usually  dot' oyer  a  pasture,  occupy  the  ground  to  little  adyantage. 
If  sheep  are  turned  in  they  will  get  some  good  out  of  them.  Such  spots  should  be 
mown  occasionally  to  preyent  seeding,  and  to  giye  a  chance  for  better  kinds  of 
herbage  to  get  a  foothold.  For  much  the  same  reasons  the  droppings  of  the  cat- 
tle should  be  scattered  from  time  to  time.  But  one  of  the  chief  attentions  that  a 
pasture  requires  is  the  maintenance  of  its  fertility.  The  natural  richness  of  the 
soil  and  its  situation,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  fertilizers,  will  haye  an  influence  upon 
the  particular  way  in  which  this  is  to  be  brought  about  with  profit  Well-rotted 
barnyard  manure,  spread  upon  the  pasture  in  early  spring,  will  often  giye  most 
abundant  returns.  Of  commercial  fertilizers,  nitrate  of  soda  may- be  used  instead 
of  bamyar^  manure,  and  potash  salts  in  combination  with  either  of  them.  Phos- 
phates are  usually  unprofitable  sown  upon  pastures.  The  use  of  fertilizers  has  a 
triple  adyantage:  It  increases  the  total  amount  of  feed,  makes  it  of  superior 
quality,  and  decreases  the  abundance  of  weeds  and  coarse  grasses. 

It  was  my  priyilege,  a  feur  seasons  ago,  to  yisit  the  famous  estate  of  Sir  John 
Hawes,  at  Bothamsted,  England.    Nothing  that  I  saw  at  that  intensely  practical* 
establishment  so  much  impressed  me  as  the  experiments  upon  treatment  of  peiv 
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manent  meadows.  The  piece  of  groand  selected  for  this  experiment  had  been  in 
continnouB  pasturage  for  more  than  a  century.  Something  over  twenty  years  ago 
it  was  laid  off  into  twenty-two  plats,  which  were  partly  left  untreated,  and  partly 
treated  with  a  variety  of  fertilizers.  The  plats  are  cut  without  permitting  seeds  to 
ripen.  After  the  hay  is  cured  it  is  carefully  assorted,  and  the  amount  of  each  kind 
of  grass,  clover  and  weeds  ascertained.  This  annual  record  for  twenty  years  has 
given  results  of  great  value.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  reproduce  the  data 
for  you  here;  I  wish,  however,  to  quote  a  sentence  .or  two  from  one  of  the  reports. 
It  sajs :  "  The  general  appearance  of  the  unmanured  plots  is  one  of  even  growth, 
with  no  special  luxuriance  of  any  particular  plant.  The  herbage  is  very  mixed, 
the  crop  scanty,  the  color  yellowish-green,  no  one  kind  being  specially  favored. 
The  contrast  in  early  summer  between  the  scanty,  yellowish-green  herbage,  profu- 
sion of  flowers  of  the  various  weeds  in  the  untreated  plats,  and  the  rich,  deep, 
blue-green  foliage  and  almost  total  absence  of  flowers  in  the  treated  plats,  is  very 
striking."  My  own  visit  occurred  just  as  the  plats  were  being  cut.  The  contrasts 
were  certainly  remarkable,  in  the  amount  of  the  yield,  in  the  kind  of  herbage,  in 
the  succulency  and  richness  of  color.  It  was  an  object  lesson  in  the  many-sided 
advantages  of  preserving  fertility  of  permanent  grass  lands,  which  could  not  have 
been  inculcated  by  any  number  of  essays  or  lectures. 

What  I  have  already  said  has  been  in  a  measure  preparatory  to  the  main  topic 
of  the  best  sorts  of  grasses  for  dairy  purposes.  The  list  of  grasses  I  have  to  present 
must  necessarily  be  brief,  and  the  discussion  of  their  good  and  bad  qualities  will 
only  take  into  consideration  their  adaptability  to  pasturage  and  not  their  value  for 
hay,  or  dry  feeding. 

Probably  the  most  generally  valuable  grass  for  grazing  purposes  in  Indiana, 
if  we  consider  all  variations  of  |oiI,  exposure,  neglect  and  rough  usage  is  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  June  grass,  or  simply  blue  grass  {Poa  prateMid),  as  it  is  variously 
known.  "  It  is  noted  .for  root-stocks  which  spread  rapidly  and  fill  the  ground  near 
the  surface  with  a  close  mat  of  turf,  much  like  quack  grass.  This  makes  the  grass 
very  tenacious  and  hard  to  kill,  especially  in  moist  land  or  in  wet  seasons  when 
the  land  is  again  used  for  a  hoed  crop."  This  very  tenacity  is  one  of  its  valuable 
points.  TRe  leaves*  are  slender  and  toothsome,  are  formed  in  great  abundaoe  as  a 
close  mat  over  the  ground,  and  continue  to  grow  in  length  as  they  are  eaten  off  by 
stock,  by  elongation  at  the  base  of  the  blade ;  the  apex  of  the  blade  always  being 
the  oldest  portion  of  the  leaf.  Flowering  and  seeding  are  not  strongly  marked  in 
this  grass,  and  can  be  almost  prevented  by  close  cropping,  thus  turning  all  the 
energies  of  the  plant  into  the  more  nutritious  leaves.  It  starts  early  in  spring, 
and  has  great  endurance  for  both  cold  in  winter  and  drouth  in  summer.  It  re- 
sponds more  generously  than  most  grasses  to  moisture  and  a  rich  soil,  and  well  re- 
pays good  care.  "  Whoever  has  blue  grass,"  says  a  Kentucky  farmer,  "  has  the 
basis  of  all  agricultural  prosperity,  and  that  man,  if  he  has  not  the  finest  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep,  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself."  *'  Passing  now  to  the  nutri- 
tiousness  of  blue  grass,  we  find,"  according  to  Professor  Bessey,  "  that  it  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  cultivated  grasses,  as  shown  by  repeated  chemical  analyses. 
It  is  very  nearly  twice  as  nutritious,  weight  for  weight,  as  timothy.  As  compared 
with  red  top  the  latter  has  about  five-sixths  the  nutritious  value  of  blue  grans. 
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Orchard  grass  likewise  has  about  fiye-sixths  the  valae  of  blue  grass.  It  is 
clear  from  this  that  the  high  rank  held  bj  blue  grass  for  pasturage  is  well 
merited."  The  final  test  of  its  worth  for  feeding,  and  against  which  the  others  fall 
valueless,  is  the  extent  to  which  animals  relish  it.  The  taste  of  the  herd  is  the 
crucial  test,  and  it  is  recorded  in  fayor  of  blue  grass,  under  all  conditions. 

Next  to  blue  grass  in  many  respects  stands  timothy.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
cultivated  grasses,  and  the  most  widely  and  fayorably  known.  In  habit  and  pecu- 
liarities of  growth  it  la  extremely  different  from  blue  grass.  Its  tall,  stout  stems 
and  strong  tendency  to  seed,  its  lack  of  underground  root-stocks,  the  sensitivenen 
to  tramping  of  cattle  and  close  grazing,  make  it  a  more' valuable  grass  for  the 
meadow  than  for  the  pasture.  It  will  rarely  succeed  in  a  pasture  by  itself,  although 
I  have  occasionally  seen  fair  pasture  where  this  was  the  mainstay.  Its  best  use  is 
for  meadows  which  may  occasionally  be  grazed  after  the  main  crop  of  hay  is  re- 
moved, for  temporary  pastures  where  rotation  with  other  crops  is  practiced,  and  as 
a  mixture  with  other  grasses  in  permanent  pasture. 

,  Orchard  grass  {Dactylia  glomerata)  is  in  most  respects  about  like  timothy  for 
grazing  purpo(«es.  It  seeds  somewhat  earlier,  but  in  habit  of  growth  and  character 
of  foliage  the  two  are  much  alike.  Testimony  regarding  it  is  very  conflicting; 
some  of  the  best  cattlemen  praise  it  highly,  and  others  condemn  it  with  equal  em- 
phasis. It  is  certain  that  cattle  like  it  before  it  has  run  to  seed,  and  that  it  is 
nutritious.  The  only  question  is  its  profitable  management  in  the  field,  and  that 
varies  with  the  individual  farmer,  and  the  character  of  his  farm. 

Bed  top  or  Herd's  grass  (AgrosHs  vulgaris)  is  much  like  blue  grass  in  its  fine- 
ness of  leaf,  its  persistent  root-stocks  and  light  stems.  It  also  stands  very  near  it 
in  nutritive  value,  according' to  chemical  tests,  and  is  relished  by  cattle.  It  is  of 
little  or  no  value  for  most  purposes,  however,  sometimes  being  rated  with  the 
weeds,  except  for  the  dairy.  On  some  lands,  especially  when  unusually  moist,  it 
is  prized,  but  is  never  to  be  trusted  sown  alone,  and  generally  can  be  replaced  by 
more  reliable  varieties.  There  are  several  related  varieties,  generally  known  as  bent 
grasses,  which  do  not  differ  sufficiently  from  red  top  to  merit  separate  consideration. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  grass  related  to  blue  grass,  which  are  of 
special  interest  to  dairymen.  One  of  these  is  known  as  wire^  grass,  o»  flat-stalked 
meadow-grass  {Poa  compriasa)^  and  another  is  fowl  meadow-grass  {Poa  Bcrotina), 
Both  are  fine  leaved  and  fine  stemmed  grasses,  the  stems  remaining  green  and 
palatable  after  flowering,  and  both  are  highly  nutritious.  Their  rather  insig- 
nificant appearance  has  caused  them  to  be  neglected,  but  we  are  told  by  one 
of  the  best  of  authorities  that  in  regard  to  the  first  one  it  is  certain  that 
cows  that  feed  upon  it,  both  in  pasture  and  in  hay,  give  more  milk  and  keep  in 
better  condition  than  when  fed  on  any  other  grass.  The  crops  are  remarkably 
even ;  it  rarely  suffers  from  excessive  wetness  or  dryness,  and  responds  readily  to 
manuring.  If  we  can  believe  the  evidence  of  a  few  close  observers,  this  much 
despised  wire  grass  will  eventually  be  taken  into  favor  by  dairymen  especially,  and 
become  a  more  common  feature  of  permanent  pastures. 

There  are  several  ray  or  rye  grasses,  and  also  of  fescue  grasses,  which  have 
some  good  points,  but  they  are  all  coarse  of  stem  and  better  adapted  for  hay  than 
for  continuous  grazing.    For  want  of  time,  I  fhall  pass  them  by. 
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Since  the  recent  activity  in  this  country  in  stndying  the  economic  features  of 
native  aa  well  as  introduced  grasses,  a  few  have  come  into  notice  that  should  be 
tested  for  use  in  our  own  State.  One  of  thesci  which  may  succeed  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  is  Texas  blue  grass  (Poa  arachinfera),  which  is  a  more  rapid  grower 
than  the  Kentucky  blue  grass.  Another  new  grass  asking  for  favor  is  Jrom  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee,  and  others  come  from  the  West  There  are  also  native 
grasses  within  the  State  of  Indiana,  whose  economic  value,  w^en  grown  under  the 
conditions  of  cultivation,  have  never  been  tested.  If  dairymen  desire  to  utilize  the 
best  that  can  be  obtained,  they  can  profitably  ptish  inquiries  in  the  direction  of  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  comparative  merits  of  different  grasses,  especially  of  ne^ 
kinds,  when  tested  upon  Indiana  soil. 

It  would  not  do  to  close  this  brief  account  of  forage  plants  for  the  dairy  with- 
out mentioning  clover.  Any  of  the  clovers  are  valuable  for  grazing,  and  have  a 
special  value  all  their  own  in  their  power  to  enrich  the  soil  as  they  grow.  White 
clover  or  alsike  clover  are  the  most  serviceable  for  land  under  continuous  pasturage, 
and  they  should  never  fail  of  being  included. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  say  exactly  which  of  the  grasses  will  be  the 
best  for  those  who  hear  me.  So  much  de]f»ends  upon  circumstances  that  can  not  be 
concisely  stated,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  be  dogmatic.  But  sowing  the  seeds  of 
several  of  those  I  have  mentioned  can  not  fail  to  give  good  results,  especially  if 
attention  to  the  after  needs  of  the  pasture  be  given.  I  trust  I  have  at  least  fulfilled 
some  of  the  suggestions  I  made  at  the  opening  of  my  paper,  and  provided  you  with 
a  few  thoughts  worthy  of  consideration. 


DISCUBBION. 

PresiderU  Plumb,  You  have  heard  Dr.  Arthur's  address,  has  anyone  anything 
to  say  on  the  subject? 

JUn,  Busick.    I  would  like  to  ask  the  question,  is  clover  a  grass? 

Dr,  Arthur,  Now,  I  think  I  guarded  myself  very  carefully  on  that  point,  as  I 
included  clover  in  the  forage  plants. 

Mrs.  Busick,  Speaking  about  forage  plants,  there  is  a  forage  plant  in  the 
southwest  that  is  known  as  the  buffalo  grass.  Does  anyone  know  whether  it  has 
ever  been  tried  in  Indiana  ?  It  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  grasses  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Dr.  Arthur,  Buffalo  grass  is  certainly  an  extremely  nutritious  grass.  But 
0  the  trouble  with  it  here  is  that  it  does  not  seed  freely.  The  best  process  for  raising 
it  is  by  inoculation,  that  is  by  growing  it  in  small  plats.  I  think  without  doubt, 
we  shall  sometime  cultivate  buffalo  grass. 

JPresident  Plumb,  Are  there  any  further  remarks?  If  not,  the  next  thing  on 
the  program  is  a  paper  entitled  "  Indiana's  Opportunity,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Broaddus. 
As  Mr.  Broaddus  apparently  is  not  with  us  to-day,  we  will  go  on  to  the  next  paper, 
by  Dr.  0.  A.  Bobinson,  of  Morristown. 
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THE  FARMER  AS  A  DAIRYMAN.  » 

The  average  farmer  is  not  mucli  of  a  dairyman.  That  is  to  say,  he  does  not 
consider  himself  such.  He  owns  pows,  of  coarse  hecause— becaase— he  does.  He 
hardly  knows  why  and  has  to  ask  his  wife,  who  replies  as  above  hinted. 

The  average  farmer  can  hardly  be  said  to  keep  cows.  He  merely  tolerates 
them.  He  allows  them  to  occupy  a  spot  or  two  that  can  be  used  for  no  other  pur- 
pose tQ  advantage.  He  does  so  for  much  the  same  reason  that  he  tolerates  the 
poultry,  because  his  wife  begs  so  hard  for  them.  As  for  himself  he  has  no  patience 
to  fool  with  them ;  they  are  for  the  women. 

To  him  the  cow  is  a  creature  placed  on  the  earth  to  consume  what  nothing 
else  will  consume.  She  is  to  be  fed  on  corn  all  winter  and  allowed  to  run  on  grass 
all  summer.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  she  must  have  noth- 
ing to  eat  but  the  *'  nubbins."  Her  mission  to  him  is  that  of  a  scavenger.  She 
must  eat  the  rotten  corn  or  none.  She  is  pretty  good  property  in  that  line,  be- 
cause her  owner  does  dislike  to  raise  corn  and  have  it  entirely  wasted,  even  if  it  i^ 
rotten,  so  he  puts  it  where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  into  the  cow's  rations.  What 
is  more,  he  knows  she  will  eat  it,  because  she  is  compelled  to  do  so  or  starve. 

His  specialty  in  farming  is  spreading  over  the  earth.  He  boasts  that  he  can 
take  a  two-horse  cultivator  and  tend  thirty  acres  of  corn.  He  does  it,  too,  but  he 
is.  very  stingy  about  feeding  this  com  to  the  cows.  He  is  a  hog  raiser.  His  hogs 
won't  eat  the  rotten  com.  Why  ?  ''  Oh,  because  they  don't  like  it ;  and  again, 
they  don't  do  well  on  it."  I  suppose  he  means  by  this  statement  that  they  will 
not  grow  and  thrive  and  yield  a  profit  on  the  investment  and  labor  if  fed  such 
food. 

This  is  a  true  statement.  I^  is  also  true  that  the  horse  and  the  sheep  will  not 
eat  it,  but  the  old  cow  will,  and  wh$tt  is  unintelligible  she  will  yield  up  a  profit 
eren  on  such  food  as  this. 

That  the  farmer  does  not  give  the  proper  attention  to  co¥rs  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  and  I  am  not  ready  to  dispute  this  opinion  just  at  present  In 
fact  I  am  inclined  to  the  same  sentiment,  but  there  are  some  accusations  made 
against  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  that  I  am  getting  tired  of  hearing.  They  are 
gross  insinuations  and  direct  insults  and  have  been*  paraded  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public  unchallenged  for  years. 

I  am  getting  tired  of  hearing  this  constant  clap-trap  about  the  farmers'  wives 
being  slovenly  with  their  milk  and  butter.  Eveiy  now  and  then  we  see  some  self- 
conceited  theorist  rush  into  print  and  declare  that  if  farmers  ever  hope  to  get  bet- 
ter prices  for  their  butter  they  must  mix  less  stable  manure  with  their  milk.  1 
hardly  know  how  to  command  language  emphatic  enough  to  express  my  disgust 
at  such  trash  as  this. 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  fine-spun  arguments  of  people  who  are  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish a  churn  from  a  cistern,  or  a  barn-yard  from  a  bay-window,  the  farmers' 
wives  delight  in  turning  out  great  masses  of  compost  which  they  are  pleased  to  dub 
*^  country  butter,"  and  which  at  the  beginning  is  not  fit  for  axle  grease  because  of 
the  filth  that  is  in  it,  accumulated  from  the  dirty  hands  of  the  makers. 
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The  facts  are,  the  butter  made  hj  the  fanners'  wives  is  mach  deaner  than 
that  oonsnmed  bj  people  who  insist  that  oleomargarine  is  superiorHo  country  but- 
ter. I  am  not  asserting  that  the  farmer's  butter  never  becomes  unwholesome  or  un- 
clean, but  I  do  assert  that  the  filth  gets  into  it  after  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the 
farmers'  wives.  It  is  purchased  at  the  door  of  the  farm-house  by  the  traveling 
huckster,  and  by  him  tumbled  into  a  tub  that  is  a  total  stranger  to  hot  water. 
The  mercury  stands  at  92^  in  the  shade.  Away  drives  Mr.  Huckster,  she-whang 
she-whang,  te-rattle-to-bang,  over  rocks,  clubs,  dirt  roads,  and  every  other  kind  of 
road,  until  he  reaches  his  next  customer.  Here  he  gets  another  consignment  of 
bnffj  balls,  whose  color  rivals  gold,  and  colored,  too,  by  nature's  butter  color. 

He  opens  his  tub  to  empty  this  lot  and  finds  that  the  last  he  purchased  is 
spread  out  as  flat  as  pancake  batter  made  too  thin.  About  this  time  along  comes  a 
puff  of  wind  that  stirs  up  a  young  simoon  of  dust,  a  good  bit  of  which  settles  upon 
the  out-spread  mass  and  the  golden  lumps  the  farmer's  wife  has  just  brought  out 
and  she  utters  a  little  scream  as  she  sees  the  result  of  her  efforts  so  suddenly  trans- 
posed into  a  conglomerated  combination  of  the  animal  and  earthly  kingdoms. 
The  huckster  looks  around  in  surprise,  expecting  to  see  a  mouse  run  out  of  the 
grass  and  laughs  right  out  heartily  when  he  learns  the  cause  of  this  sudden  burst 
of  half -scared  displeasure.  He  is  so  accustomed  to  such  occurrences  that  he  is  not 
visibly  afiected  by  this  one,  and  slaps  the  lid  of  the  tub  down,  squats  himself  upon 
it  and  drives  away  in  genuine  Jehu  style. 

He  follows  this  routine  method  all  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  at 
last  when  he  has  as  much  of  this  mixture  on  hand  as  his  ping  team  can  pull,  he 
goes  to  the  city  te  dispose  of  it.  He  drives  through  at  night,  so  the  butter  will  not 
get  over-heated  and  get  away  from  him. 

At  the  first  break  of  the  gray  dawn,  streaked  not  a  little  like  his  butter,  he 
goes  to  the  commission  merchant  The  latter  examines,  inclines  his  nose  heaven- 
ward and  turns  away  in  seeming  disgust.  The  Samsonian  strength  and  the  am- 
moniaeal  odor,  I  admit,  are  strongly  suggestive  of  the  compost  heap,  but  it  is  no 
fault  of  Mrs.  Farmer. 

The  commission  merchant  finally  buys  it  at  his  own  price  and  turns  it  over  to 
his  helpers,  and  pretty  soon — plap — plap — ^you  can  hear  it  tumbling  into  one  com- 
mon vat,  where  it  is  stirred  up  into  a  homogeneous  mass  into  which  is  put  a  lot  of 
manufactured  butter  color.  Then  the  greasy  hands  of  the  not-over-fastidious 
employes  muss  it  around,  manufacture  it  into  small  rolls  and  it  is  ready  for  the 
grocer.  The  latter  takes  it  out  to  his  corner,  places  it  in  his  dry  goods  box  refrig- 
erator and  pretty  soon  a  lady  comes  in  and  asks : 

"  Any  good  butter  to-day  ?  " 

''The  finest  you  ever  saw.  Just  got  in  a  fresh  supply,  direct  from  the 
country.  The  gentleman  drove  in  before  daylight  so  that  it  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  There  it  is,  madam,  fresh  as  a  daisy  kissed  by  the  dew  and 
as  yellow  as  the  yellowest  gold  in  all  King  Solomon's  mines." 

''  Let  me  taste  it,"  requests  the  customer,  as  she  picks  up  a  knife  that  never 
saw  a  dish-rag  and  takes  a  whack  at  it  and  remarks : 
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"  It  has  the  same  old  twang  that  all  batter  made  bj  farmers  does,  bat  I  sap- 
pose  it  is  the  best  we  can  do.  It  has  a  real  pretty  color,  I  confess;  perhaps  the 
inside  of  the  roll  has  a  better  flavor.    You  maj  send  me  around  a  poaod." 

The  san  has  reached  the  longitude  of  11:30  A.  M.,  and  the  delivery  wagon  starts 
on  its  round  with  a  lickety-brindle,  lippity-cut  that  would  make  the  original  huck- 
ster turn  green  with  envy ;  and  when  the  grocer's  boy  hands  oat  the  wooden  butter- 
dish to  the  lady  of  the  house,  its  contents  are  not  unlike  a  fat  boy  who  has  lately 
stepped  on  a  banana  peel. 

When  dinner-time  comes  poor  Mrs.  Henpeck  is  adversely  surprised  at  the  sad- 
den appearance  of  her  liege  lord,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Gastronomy,  the  esteemed 
Professor  of  the  Science  of  Wholesome  and  Unwholesome  Foods  in  the  Academy 
of  Metaphysics. 

The  Professor  is  delighted  with  the  repast,  especially  the  batter.  He  mast 
have  a  sample  to  present  before  his  class.  He  finds  no  difficulty  in  secoring  it 
He  takes  it  to  the  lecture-room  and  proceeds  to  "  do  up  "  the  farmer  and  his  fam- 
ily for  filling  their  milk-pails  with  the  stable  refuse  and  churning  it  in  the  slop- 
bucket. 

He  recommends  that  his  students  eat  oleomargarine  in  preference  to  the  sam- 
ple on  hand,  which  he  passes  round  for  their  inspection.  They  wisely  decide  to 
try  it  al(>o. 

Not  long  after  this  the  Professor  learns  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  dairy 
meeting  somewhere.  Here  is  hw  opportunity ;  here  is  his  chance  to  spread  him- 
self ;  his  occasion  to  teach  these  rusty  farmers  how  to  make  butter.  He  prepares 
a  paper  as  long  as  the  Amazon  and  about  as  useless.  He  uses  language  that  would 
make  Lord  Lytton  turn  over  in  lys  grave  and  Lew.  Wallace  drown  himself  in  the 
artificial  lake  at  the  Crawfordsville  Fair  Qrounds ;  but  all  the  while  his  essay  is 
his  epitaph,  because  it  is  loaded  down  with  such  palpably  false  statements  that  it 
works  his  ruin  rather  than  his  renown. 

As  the  husband  of  a  farmer's  wife,  I  protest  against  the  statement  that  oor 
wives  are  filthy,  and  I  shall  resent  it  to  the  end. 

A  farmer  once  brought  some  very  fine  butter  to  a  store,  and  he  had  scarcely 
arrived  with  it  when  a  lady  stepped  into  the  store  and  asked : 

**  Have  you  any  real  good  butter  to-day,  Mr.  M.?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  here's  Mr.  T.,  who  has  just  brought  in  some  fine  butter.  There 
it  is  in  his  pail.    I  am  just  getting  ready  to  unpack  it." 

Raising  the  snow-white  linen,  she  peered  cautiously  into  the  pail  and  said : 

"  I  suppose  this  butter  is  clean,  Mr.  T.  I " 

*^  It  ought  to  be,"  replied  the  latter,  gruffly  ;  "  the  old  woman  and  all  the  four 
girls  spent  an  hour  picking  hairs  out  of  itl " 

The  farmer  is  truly  in  the  woods.  Is  there  no  way  for  him  to  get  out?  Why 
do  some  persons  succeed  in  the  dairy  business,  while  others  do  not?  Clearly  be- 
cause those  who  are  meeting  with  success  are  those  who  find  ready  sale  for  their, 
products  at  remunerative  rates.  The  general  farmer  is  remote  from  these  markets. 
How  can  he  bring  himself  nearer  to  them  ? 

There  is  only  one  method,  and  one  word  expresses  it — co-operation.  If  the 
farmers  would  compete  with  specialty  dairymen,  they  must  combine  their  capital. 
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Thej  must  put  their  mouey  together ;  eetahlish  an  industry  for  the  manufacture  of 
milk  products.  They  must  own  these  plants  themselves.  They  must  furnish  the 
raw  material,  and  manufacture  it  themselves  into  butter  and  cheese,  and  place  it 
upon  the  market  without  the  intervention  of  these  three  armies  of  middlemen. 

This  is  the  light  in  the  window  for  them — the  beacon  on  the  shore  of  the  rock- 
bound  sea  of  adversity — the  electric  headlight  on  the  fast-flying  locomotive  of 
progress. 

Times  have  changed.  Man's  neo^sities  have  changed ;  his  methods  must  be 
changed  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  march  of  progress,  and  the  grand  countersign 
of  success  in  the  dairy  business  for  the  general  farmer  is  co-operation. 


DISCUSSION. 

Preddent  Plvmb,  I  am  sure  we  are  all  plessed  with  the  Doctor's  defense  of 
the  farmers'  wives. 

Mr,  Jenkins,    I  think  the  Doctor  ought  to  have  more  than  one  wife. 

Prof.  Plumb.    Perhaps  the  Doctor  has. 

Mr.  Albert  List  The  Doctor  speaks  of  co-operation  in  the  cheese  business.  I 
don't  know  about  that  I  think  any  farmer  can  take  a  herd  of  20  cows  and  make 
gilt-edge  butter,  and  make  a  larger  profit  than  he  can  from  600  cows.  I  think  the 
bntter  from  the  20  cows  will  be  the  best  butter. 

Dr,  Bobinaon.  I  was  speaking  of  the  farmer  as  a  dairyman.  If  a  farmer  can 
gain  a  profit  with  20  cows  I  believe  that  under  the  co-operative  system  he  can  take 
a  larger  number  of  ^ows  and  gain  more. 

Mr.  LiaL    Perhaps  so. 

Dr.  Bobinaon.  It  is  not  necessary  for  people  to  discuss  class.  If  one  could 
have  a  butter  and  cheese  factory,  operated  with  600  Jersey  cows,  th6  purchasers 
from  the  factory  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  any  cause  to  complain. 

Mrs.  Bttaiek.  With  such  a  herd  of  Jerseys  we  could  make  people  green  with 
envy.  I  believe  there  is  as  much  in  the  disposal  of  butter  as  in  anything  else.' 
Now,  in  the  past  summer  I  have  seen  thousands  of  pounds  of  excellent  butter  sold 
at  eight  and  ten  cents  a  pound.  Where  it  all  came  from  I  don't  know.  After  a 
careful  canvass  of  all  of  the  grocerymen  of  the  place  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
200,000  pounds  of  butter  were  brought  to  Wabash  in  the  past  year.  This  does  not 
include  the  butter  brought  to  private  families  or  to  contractors.  If  13^  cents  was 
an  average  price,  and  all  this  immense  amount  of  butter  were  taken  that  is  brought 
to  the  groceries,  I  should  like  to  know  how  we  are  going  to  get  fairly  remunera- 
tive prices  for  a  finU-dass  article  ? 

Mrs,  Worley.  I  have  been  in  the  bntter  business  about  15  years.  I  made  a 
gilt-edge  butter  at  first,  and  have  all  of  the  time,  but  then  I  was  engaged  in  sum- 
mer dairying  and  had  some  trouble  in  finding  customers  for  butter,  but  since  then 
I  have  changed  to  winter  dairying  and  I  have  no  trouble  at  all ;  have  regular  cus- 
tomers. I  get,  by  the  year,  25  cents  per  pound.  My  customers  want  butter  and  I 
have  no  trouble.  In  summer  the  market  overflows,  while  in  winter  it  is  generally 
short.    So  I  say,  take  winter  dairying. 
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Mrs,  Buaiek  I  have  a  regular  price  the  year  round,  and  contract  my  batter, 
which  I  belieye  is  the  best  way.  I  am  speaking  now  to  the  dairymen  who  can  con- 
tract their  butter.  There  is  a  high  and  a  low  price  at  different  times  in  the  year, 
and  the  farmer  or  dairyman  who  depends  on  transient  customers  wiU  get  the  best 
price  in  winter. 

Mrs,  Worley,  By  having  the  calyes  dropped  in  the  fall  instead  of  in  the 
spring  fresh  cows  can  be  had  all  winter ;  then  in  the  spring  there  will  be  less  milk« 
I  am  very  sure  I  have  never  heard  of  a  winter  dairyman,  not  having  customersi. 

Mrs.  Busick,  I  have  been  told  by  farmers  that  they  could  never  get  over  15 
cents  for  their  butter,  and  more  generally  12),  and  this  was  shipped  to  Buffalo. 

Mr.  LaOra/nge.  They  are  talking  of  cheap  butter.  Why  not  make  some 
cheese  to  sell.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  a  good  price  for  goods.  If  these 
farmers,  instead  of  trying  to  supply  an  overstocked  market,  would  stop  grumbling 
and  sell  something  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  and  in  which  there  is  a  profit, 
they  would  do  better.  In  regard  to  prices  for  butter,  I  had  an  oflfer  made  me  for 
all  the  butter  I  could  make  at  26  cents  the  year  round,  and  out  of  Holstein  cows. 

Mr,  Stanton,  In  sotte  cases  butter  b  contracted  and  sent  to  the  consumer  in 
such  a  condition  that  it  is  not  fit  for  the  table.  This  makes  it  bad  for  the  man 
who  comes  with  good  butter. 

Dr.  Bobinson.  The  question  rises  right  here,  should  the  farmer  receive  any 
more  for  it?  I  am  a  farmer  and  I  do  not  own  a  Holstein  cow,  but  I  would  like  ta 
I  make  butter  on  the  farm  in  the  old  style  method.  I  would  like  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Busick  that  I  will  take  her  over  twenty-five  farms  in  this  State,  and  every  one  of 
them  using  those  old-fashioned  back-breaking  chums.  I  make  butter  that  way, 
and  get  a  good  price  for  it,  but  it  is  quality  and  not  quantity  that  they  pay  for.  I 
get  twenty  cents  for  my  butter  in  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  In  the  last  five  years  we  have  had  three  batter  markets.  First, 
at  Pendleton,  Ind.,  we  paid  twenty-five  cents  and  express  charges ;  after  that  we 
paid  about  twenty-five  cents  in  the  summei^time,  and  thirty  cents  in  the  winter; 
now  a  farmer  in  Lagrange  furnishes  us,  and  we  pay  him  twenty-five  cents  the  year 
round.  Every  one  of  the  supplies  would  run  short  of  butter  five  or  six  times  a 
year ;  I  want  to  say,  however,  that  they  are  not  Jersey  cows. 

President  Plumb.  The  price  depends  on  the  market.  If  the  farmer  lives  in  a 
strictly  rural  community,  he  will  jcet  a  much  smaller  price  at  his  grocery  for  butter 
and  eggs  than  he  would  in  a  more  metropolitan  district  In  the  New  England 
States,  the  highest  price  for  butter  is  realized  of  any  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  some  records  of  parties  who  receive  eighty  cents  per  pound  for  their  butter. 
All  over  the  Eastern  States,  where  hotter  is  made  in  abundance,  extra  good  butter 
will  bring  forty  or  fifty  cents  per  pound.  Customers  spare  no  expense  to  get  what 
IB  satisfactory  to  them.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  farmers  and  dairymen  of  the 
West  would  make  a  gilt-edged  article,  and  keep  up  the  price,  that  after  a  while 
the  richer  class  of  people  would  begin  to  recognize  them,  and  be  willing  to  pay  for 
the  best. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Don't  understand  me  to  mean  that  I  think  good  butter  can 
not  be  had,  but  the  farmers  are  not  getting  the  price  for  good  butter  that  they 
might. 
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Mr,  LaQrange.  I  will  say  that  I  can  sell  all  the  batter  I  can  make  for  twenty- 
five  oenta  per  pound. 

Mr,  Harris,    I  can  sell  every  pound  of  my  batter  for  thirty  cents. 

Mrs,  Wofley,  And  I  can  get  thirty-five  cents  a  pound  retail ;  have  done  so  re- 
peatedly.   There  is  plenty  of  market  for  good  butter. 

Mr,  List.  We  have  a  market  for  our  batter  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents. 
And  for  this  very  reason  I  took  my  position  against  being  able  to  make  a  gilt-edge 
butter  from  the  milk  of  500  cows  picked  up  from  the  country. 

President  Plvmb,  We  have  represented  here  some  of  the  most  progressive 
dairymen  of  the  State,  and  they  will  understand  that  what  is  needed  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  butter  to  get  the  higher  price.  As  soon  as  we  have  gotten  a  foothold, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  demand,  and  the  one  who  makes  a  first-class  article  is  the 
one  to  supply  that  demand. 

Mrs.  Busick.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  that  with  the  present  demand,  a  good  ar- 
ticle will  always  sell  on  its  merit.  If  farmers  make  a  good  article  (it  is  not  necea- 
sary  that  it  be  Jersey  butter),  and  bring  nothing  but  a  good  article  to  the  market, 
they  can  always  find  first-class  customers. 

Mr.  Jenkins,     I  would  like  to  have  a  letter  read  to  the  Association. 

Dresidmi  FLumb,     It  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 


Offiob  of  the  Dibegtoh-Genebal,  Wosld's  Columbian  Expobition, 

PUI4LMAN  Building, 

Chic  AGO,  Illinois,  February  4, 1891 


:} 


D.  H.  Jenkins,  Indianapolis,  Indiana : 

Dear  Six :  Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  different  Dairy  Associations  in  the 
United  States  to  take  some  concerted  action  looking  to  a  proper  representation  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  ? 

Such  an  opportunity  has  never  before  presented  itself,  in  which  the  great 
advancement  made  in  this  branch  of  farm  work  can  be  shown,  and  I  fully  believe 
the  exhibit  will  be  one  that  all  interested  in  will  be  proud  of. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  give  me  some  suggestions  that  wiU  aid  me  in  attain- 
ing the  excellent  results  anticipated. 

Do  you  favor  a  separate  bailding  ?  Can  not  eiich  Association  select  one  mem- 
ber, and  let  those  selected  meet  at  some  place  this  winter  and  discuss  plans  and  the 
scope  of  such  an  exhibit  ? 

I  sh^ll  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  giving 
your  suggestions  careful  consideration  and  a  prompt  reply. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  I.  Buchanan, 
Chief  of  Department  of  Agriculture, 

President  Plumb,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Association  to  act  on  that 
letter. 

Mrs,  Btisiek.  I  notice  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  management  of  the 
World's  Fair  to  get  expressions  from  the  difierent  Asscciatious  over  the  country  to 
act  upon. 
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IVeaident  Plumb,    Will  70a  take  any  action  on  the  letter  jost  read? 

Dr.  Robinson,  I  move  that  the  sense  of  this  meeting  be  oonvejed  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  World's  Fair,  that  a  separate  bnilding  should  be  erected  for  the 
dairy  exhibits. 

President  Plumb,    Is  this  motion  seconded  7 

Dr.  Robinson.  I  will  add  to  that  motion  that  Mr.  Jenkins  be  delegated  to 
convey  this  resolution  to  the  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Motion  was  seconded,  pat  to  vote  and  carried. 

President  Plumb.  The  next  thing  before  us  is  the  opening  of  the  '*  Question 
Box."  The  fimt  question  is :  "  Is  it  advisable  to  put  up  ice,  if  it  has  to  be  shipped 
from  the  North,  for  the  use  of  a  fact5ry  expecting  to  use  from  60  to  100  tons  next 
year?"   . 

President  Plumb.  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  advisable  to  get  ice 
from  the  North  during  the  winter,  if  it  can  be  bought  for  a  reasonable  figure. 
Where  that  much  ice  is  used  it  would  be  much  better  than  paying  50  cents  per 
hundred  in  the  summer  time.  Ice  can  sometimes  be  bought  as  lorn  as  $5.00  per 
car  load,  f.  0.  b. 

Question  No.  2 :  ''  What  amount  of  butter  should  a  cow  make  in  a  year  to  be 
profitable?" 

Mrs,  Worley.  Prof,  fiabcock  says:  "It  will  not  pay  to  keep  a  cow  that  will 
not  make  a  pound  of  butter  a  day."  He  said  this  in  answer  to  this  same  question. 
Not  365  pounds  a  year,  but  one  pound  a  day. 

Mrs.  Busiek.  I  think  that  is  necessary,  very  necessary,  although  yeij  indefi- 
nite. It  depends  very  much  on  the  cost  of  the  rations  that  the  cow  consumes,  and 
also  on  the  price  of  butter,  whether  a  pound  per  day  would  be  profitable,  or 
whether  three  pounds  per  week  would  be  profitable.  If  one  could  sell  all  of  the 
butter  at  $2  a  pound,  I  should  be  satisfied  for  a  cow  to  make  150  pounds  in  a  year. 
But  where  we  are  obliged  to  take  the  market  price,  I  should  say  300  pounds  a 
year;  yet  the  cost  of  the  food  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  she  is  a  grade, 
and  secretes  a  poor  quality  of  milk,  and  is  allowed  proper  food,  she  will  have  to 
make  that  much,  or  more,  butter  to  pay. 

Mrs.  Worley,  Prof.  Babcock  says  that  a  cow  should  have  the  best  of  food,  and 
will  prosper  the  best  under  scientific  treatment,  so  to  speak. 

President  Plumb.  Here  is  a  question  for  Mrs.  Busiek :  "  What  is  your  experience 
concerning  the  comparative  value  of  blue  grass  and  red  clover  for  dairy 
cattle?" 

Mrs,  Busiek.  I  have  on  my  farm  a  blue  grass  pasture,  and  have  had  for 
many  years.  I  also  have  timothy  meadows.  We  use  hay  in  the  winter  time,  but 
for  daity  cows  I  don't  believe  there  is  anything  equal  to  blue  grass  in  the  early 
spring.  I  can  not  get  the  best  nutriment  out  of  it  until  that  time.  Blue  grass  is 
not  of  much  use,  excepting  on  paper,  unless  it  has  a  good  subsoil  underneath. 
In  our  farming  operations,  in  the  winter,  my  husband  usually  has  the  farm 
hands  top-dress  the  fields  with  manure,  of  course  using  a  spreader;  it  is  just 
sprinkled,  as  with  a  hose  cart.  In  that  way  in  the  winter  time  the  best  part  of  the 
manure  is  carried  to  the  roots  of  the  clover,  and  in  consequence  we  get  a  crop  of 
from  two  to  three  tons  per  acre  of  good  hay. 
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IS-endeiU  Plumb.  Question  No.  4  is,  "  What  is  the  most  ezhaastiye  to  soil, 
timothy  or  orchard  grass?  Does  any  one  know  anything  about  English  blue 
grass?  "  The  first  question  is, "  What  is  the  most  exhaustive  to  soil,  timothy  or  or- 
chard grass  ?  "  I  will  answer  that,  if  I  may,  by  saying  "  timothy."  Next,  "  Does 
any  one  know  anything  about  English  blue  grass,  or  its  value  7  " 

Dr.  Arthur.  I  am  not  certain  what  is  comprised  under  that  heading.  I  am 
not  sure  if  our  common  blue  grass  is  included.  , 

Dr.  Bobinaon.  I  have  some  of  the  grass,  and  I  will  send  you  a  sample  next 
summer. 

Dr.  Arthur.  I  suspect  the  grass  is  English  rye  grass.  That  is  my  belief,  as 
English  rye  (or  ray)  grass  is  very  abundant. 

Dr  Robinson.    It  looks  very  much  like  ordinary  oats. 

Mrs.  Worley.    Does  it  require  a  moia't  atmosphere  to  do  its  best? 

Dr.  Arthur.  Yes,  it  requires  a  moist  atmosphere  in  which  to  make  the  best 
development. 

I^'endaU  Plumb.  I  was  going  to  say  that  it  is  also  sometimes  called  Italian 
rye  grass.  This  Italian  rye  grass  is  a  very  easy  seeder.  I  have  grown  them  both 
in  New  York  State,  but  they  were  not  satisfactory.  They  suffer  severely  in  winter, 
if  they  are  not  entirely  killed. 

'  Dr.  RobinMon.    Yes,  it  grows  very  much  like  ordinary  oats,  and  looks  like  oats 
in  the  field.    In  season  it  entirely  covers  the  ground. 

Mr. .    I  believe  I  have  at  home  a  grass  that  is  what  is  called  the  English 

blue  grass.  It  looks  to  me  very  much  like  the  grass  just  described.  It  is  heavier 
than  Kentucky  blue  grass,  but  the  fibre  is  so  slippery  that  we  can  hardly  get  a  load 
on  a  wagon. 

I^endent  Plumb.  Dr.  Arthur,  here  is  a  question  addressed  to  you,  ''Is  Alslke 
clover  a  distinct  species? " 

Dr.  Arthur.  It  is  considered  a  distinct  species.  It  is  like  white  ^over  in 
many  of  its  characteristics.  It  is  a  good  forage  grass,  or  at  least  it  is  so  considered. 
It  may  be  a  variety  of  some  other  specieS)  but  it  has  real  distinctive  features. 

Prendeni  Plumb.  Those  farmers,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  who  have  grown 
Alsike  clover,  tell  us  it  has  more  substance  than  small  white  clover,  and  that  it  is 
well  adapted  to  cattle  and  sheep. 

Dr.  Bobinaon.  1  have  been  growing  a  combination  of  white  and  red  clover.  It 
is  of  a  pink  color  just  before  it  turns  brown.  It  is  very  slender.  I  remember  grow- 
ing it  one  year,  and  the  ground  was  quite  bare,  the  growth  coming  only  about  to 
my  knee.  '*  It  will  make  good  clover  seed,"  said  I,  thinking,  as  with  other  clover, 
that  it  was  mostly  seed,  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  had  hardly  any  seed  at 
all.    I  do  not  understand  it. 

Dr.  Arthur.  You  may  not  all  know  that  red  clover  varies  a  great  deal  in  its 
character.  It  differs  in  the  character  of  the  hay,  and  also  in  the  plant.  Some  of 
the  Tarieties  are  annuals,  some  live  two  years,  and  some  live  more  than  two  years. 
This  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  varieties. 

I^'etident  Plumb.  The  next  question  is,  **  Has  any  one  had  any  experience  with 
alfalfa  as  a  forage  plant?    Are  large  English  clover  and  crimson  clover  the  same?" 

Mr.  Harris     While  in  Colorado  a  few  years  ago,  I  bought  enough  alfalfa  to 
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put  out  one-half  acre.  That  wa0  two  jean  ago.  Last  jear  I  got  three  crope  off 
that  patch  of  alfalfa,  and  this  year  I  expect  to  get  four.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  suc- 
cess for  silage. 

iVesuferU  Plumb,  I  have  had  several  jears  experience  with  alfalfa,  and  in 
cool  mellpw  soili  I  found  it  could  be  grown  with  great  success.  Yet  the  testimony 
of  all  who  have  tried  it,  goes  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  profitable  crop,  unless  irri- 
gated, although  you  can  get  three  or  four  crops  in  a  season. 

Mrs,  Bviiek.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  where  it  is  crossed  bj 
the  bridge  at  the  city  of  Quincy,  are  exceedingly  high  bluffs.  These  were  always 
considered  to  be  clay  banks,  on  which  nothing  would  grow.  At  one  time  a  num- 
ber of  car  loads  of  cattle  were  standing  on  the  side  track  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  alfalfa  seed  that  had  been  brought  from  the  west  in  the  cars  was  blown 
over  onto  these  banks.  Two  years  ago  when  I  was  there  the  bluffs  were  covered 
with  it,  and  the  soil  was  firm  enough  to  walk  on.  Alfalfa  will  grow,  if  anything 
will.    I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  forage  plants  that  grow. 

Dr.  BobvMtm,    Were  there  any  springs  along  the  foot  of  those  blufis? 

Mrs,  Busiek,    Not  tlutt  I  know  of.    I  don't  think  there  were  any  springs  there. 

Mr,  Goodwin,  I  beg  pardon,  but  I  lived  there  for  four  years,  and  have  fished 
all  along  those  bluffs,  and  I  have  drunk  from  a  great  many  springs  right  along 
the  foot  of  them. 

Mrs,  Busick.  All  right.  I  don't  know  as  to  the  number  of  springs  there  may 
be  there. 

Drtsident  Plumb,  Coming  to  the  last  part  of  that  question,  "  Is  large  English 
clover  and  crimson  clover  the  same?" 

Dr.  AHhw,    I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  they  are  not  the  same. 

PresiderU  Plumb.  Here  is  the  question  '^  What  shall  we  do  in  regard  to  ex- 
pert judges  at  our  agricultural  fairs?" 

Mr,  LaQrange,  It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  ^ho  does  not  know  anything  about 
a  cow,  should  not  be  asked  to  judge  cattle.  The  judgments  passed  on  some  stock, 
in  this  State,  in  the  past  is  enough  to  make  a  man  swear.  Why  can  not  the  Fair 
Absociations  pay  good  men  a  little  money  for  judging  cattle  and  thus  secure  fair, 
competent  judges. 

Mr,  Stanton,  I  think  if  you  go  to  the  trouble  to  organize  a  Dairy  Association, 
that  it  should  work  for  its  own  interests.  The  dairymen  of  the  State  should  not 
be  obliged  to  take  their  cattle  to  fairs  to  be  judged  by  men  who  know  nothing 
about  cattle.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  have  dairymen  to 
judge  dairy  cattle. 

Dr.  Robinson,  Unquestionably  the  Fair  Associations  must  sooner  or  later 
meet  our  demands,  and  get  judges  that  understand  their  business.  They  may 
plead  poverty  as  long  as  they  please,  but  they  must  come  to  it.  I  believe  that  as 
a  rule,  the  Fair  Associations  want  to  please  their  patrons.  There  are  existing 
cases  of  different  lines  of  business  securing  expert  j  udges,  and  it  was  done  by  the 
Associations  demanding  them,  and  continuing  in  their  demands. 

Mr,  LaOrange,  I  am  going  to  move  that  this  Association  elect  four  persons 
from  each  of  the  different  breeds,  and  recommend  them  as  expert  judges  to  the 
Fair  Associations.    I  make  this  as  a  motion. 
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I^esiderU  PlunU).  It  is  moved  that  this  Awociation  recommeDd  foar  persons, 
from  eaeh  of  the  dairy  breeds,  to  the  Fair  Associations,  to  act  as  expert  juffges  of 
dairy  cattle  at  our  agricuUaral  fairs. 

Dr,  Robinson,    Would  it  not  be  well  to  name  the  dairy  breeds? 

Prof.  Plumb,    I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  provision. 

Mr,  LaQrange,  About  the  only  dairy  breeds  in  Indiana  to-day  are  the  Jerseys 
and  ^he  Holstein-Friesians. 

Prof,  Plumb,    Do  yon  wish  to  amend  that  motion  by  specifying  the  breed? 

Mr,  LaCrrange,    Yes,  sir. 

Dr,  Bobifuon.  Will  it  be  advisable  to  specify  the  Holstein  and  Jersey  ?  I 
liardly  think  it  will  be  well  to  specify  what  breeds  are  dairy  breeds  anyway.  It 
may  possibly  hit  somebody  who  doesn't  think  that  way. 

'Mr,  LaOrange,  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  shown  stock  quite  a  number 
of  times  all  over  the  State,  and  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  breeds  but  Hobtein- 
Friesian  and  Jerseys  competing  for  dairy  premiums.    Have  you,  Mr.  Stanton? 

Mr,  Stanton.    No,  I  have  not. 

Mr,  Wheaieroft,  1  am  afraid  specifying  the  breed  in  that  way  would  shut  some 
one  else  out  of  the  competition. 

Mr,  LaOrange,    All  I  want  to  do  is  to  get  the  matter  before  the  Association. 

Mr,  Jenkins*    I  believe  yoif  will  do  better  not  to  leave  some  one  else  out. 

President  Plwnb.    I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  put  your  motion  in  writing. 

Mr,  Frazee.    Can  anybody  tell  me  how  to  destroy  Canada  thistles? 

Prof,  Plumb,  The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  has  published  a  bulletin  on 
that  subject,  and  anybody  can  obtain  one  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  that  insti- 
tution, at  Champaign,  Illinois. 

We  have  several  papers  here  yet,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  leave  the 
balance  of  the  questions  until  the  night  session. 

Motion  was  made  to  that  effect,  seconded,  put  to  vote  and  carried. 

President  Plumb,  I  would  like  all  of  the  members  of  the  Association  to  vote 
when  a  motion  is  put  before  the  house. 

The  next  paper  on  the  programme  is  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Harris,  of  Goshen,  entitled : 
''Money  in  the  Dairy  if  Well  Managed." 


MONEY  IN  THE  DAIRY,  IF  WELL  MANAGED. 

To  better  answer  the  question,  I  think  it  best  to  give  my  e;^perience  as  a  dairy- 
man, with  my  opinion  as  to  how  a  dairy  should  be  run,  regardles  of  whether  mine 
is  run  that  way  or  not. 

Several  years  ago  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  a  farm  two  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  prosperous  manufacturing  city  of  Goshen.  What  to  do  with  the 
"elephant''  was  a  conundrum,  but  I  did  not  lie  awake  nights  thinking  of  it  I 
subscribed  for  several  agricultural  papers,  and  when  each  came  I  read  and  re-read 
them,  advertisements  and  all ;  after  a  while  I  began  to  see  the  dawn  of  the  day  in 
which  I  hoped  to  make  that  farm  pay.  I  thought  that  there  would  be  money  in 
furnishing  cream  to  hotels,  restaurants  and  families  in  Goshen.    I  first  investigated 
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the  milk  trade  and  found  that  there  were  seven  wagons  delivering  milk  in  that 
little  city,  and  on  further  investigation  I  found  that  the  price  of  milk  was  so  low 
that  the  profits  were  not  in  it,  and,  on  still  further  investigation,  I  found  that  it 
did  not  even  pay  to  water  the  milk,  so  I  made  up  mj  mind  that  if  water  could  not 
be  Bold  at  a  profit  of  four  or  five  cents  a  quart,  that  I  had  better  not  try  the  milk 
business,  so  into  the  cream  business  I  launched.  I  bought  a  herd  consisting  of 
three  grade  Jerseys,  one  fifteen*6izteentfas,  one  seven-eighths,  one  three-quarters; 
two  thoroughbred  Shorthorns,  not  eligible  to  registry ;  two  scrubs  and  one  Holstein. 
I  sold  all  my  cream  without  any  trouble  whatever,  but  somehow  or  other  I  did  not 
make  any  money.  My  cows  seemed  to  do  well ;  I  fed  them  enough.  The  feed  con- 
sisted of  clover  hay,  corn  meal  or  ground  oats  with  fodder  each  day,  and  in  the 
spring,  summer  and  fall  the  finest  blue  grass  pasture.  I  still  kept  on  reading  and 
re-reading ;  got  chuck  full  of  Jersey  cows  and  silage,  and  then  I  changed  my  mhid. 
I  sold  all  my  cows  but  the  Jerseys,  and  didn't  put  crepe  on  the  bam  door  when 
they  went.  I  put  Jerseys  in  their  place,  and  immediately  did  I  get  an  increased 
amount  of  cream,  but  still  I  did  not  get  there  with  the  money  part  of  it  I  kept  on 
reading,  didn't  let  up  on  my  newspapers,  kept  up  an  awful  thinking,  and  talked 
silage  to  every  one  I  saw  that  I  imagined  knew  anything  about  it  or  had  ever  heard 
of  it.  I  again  changed  my  mind,  and  this  time  it  was  on  feed.  I  planted  my  com 
for  silage,  gathered  my  crop,  and  in  the  fall  I  commenced  feeding  it  mixed  with 
one  quart  of  ground  oats.  I  soon  found  that  the  pocket  book  was  a  little  heavier, 
that  my  cows  looked  better,  and  everything  seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  that  at  last 
I  had  struck  it.  That  was  five  years  ago,  and  from  that  time  to  this  my  cows  have 
been  high  grade  Jerseys,  and  their  fall  and  winter  food  has  been  com  silage.  For 
two  years  last  past,  I  have  fed  linseed  oil  meal,  old  process,  in  place  of  ground 
oats,  mixed  with  the  silage.  My  herd  now  consists  of  forty  high  bred  cows  and  heifers 
with  a  thoroughbred  Jersey  bull  at  the  head,  and  one  of  that  breed  is  going  to  stay 
there  as  long  as  I  am  in  the  dairy  business,  or  until  some  other  breed  has  demon- 
strated their  superiority  as  butter  and  cream  producers.  That  there  is  money  in 
the  dairy  business,  if  well  managed,  I  am  sure  of. 

A  person  going  into  the  dairy  business  first  wants  to  know  in  what  branch  of 
the  busineps  he  is  going  to  enter ;  whether  for  cream,  batter,  milk  or  cheese.  After 
the  mind  is  made  up,  then  let  the  cows  and  feed  be  got  for  that  one  branch,  and 
stay  right  with  it.  If  for  butter  and  cream,  select  Jerseys  or  Quemseys;  if  for  milk 
and  cheeRe,  select  Holsteins  or  Ayreshires.  Recollect  that  a  "rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss."  Time,  patience  and  stick-to-itiveness  will  accomplish  meet  anything, 
and  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  dairy  business  is  unlike  any  other  business  or  trade; 
*'  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work  "  will  do  in  any  other  business  but 
the  dairy.  A  dairyman  has  to  have  seven  days  in  which  to  do  his  work,  no  more 
nor  no  less.  The  cows  have  to  be  milked,  fed,  cleaned  and  watered  and  their  ail- 
ments looked  after ;  the  cans,  strainers  and  skimmers  must  be  washed,  the  bam 
must  be  cleaned  ;  all  this  has  to  be  done  seven  days  in  each  week.  If  he  has  not 
put  in  that  number  of  days,  then  good-bye  to  the  profits  of  the  dairyman  who  neg- 
lects the  number  of  days  as  well  as  neglecting  his  cows.  If  the  product  of  milk  or 
cream  is  sold  in  town,  then  your  customers  expect  their  rations  every  day.  One 
disappointment  may  lose  you  your  best  customer;  no  matter  what  your  excuse  ma  j 
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be,  the  people  mnst  have  their  food.  If  one  man  will  not  get  it  to  them,  then  an- 
other will  and  the  customer  knows  it 

The  dutj  of  a  dairyman  or  farmer  is  to  provide  a  good,  warm  shelter  for  his 
cows,  plenty  of  ventilationi  plenty  of  windows,  so  that  when  the  cows  are  taken  up 
the  sun  (if  it  shines)  can  pour  in  on  them.  The  picture  of  contentment  and  satis- 
faction that  the  cow  shows  that  has  such  a  place,  will  amply  repay  for  the  little 
expense  in  furnishing  the  windows,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  flow  of  milk 
that  a  cow  will  give  that  has  such  a  home  in  which  to  pass  the  long  winter.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  cons  ought  to  be  taken  up  every  time  that  it  is  cold  enough  to 
have  a  fire  in  the  house.  Any  chill  affects  the  flow  of  milk,  just  as  bad  treatment 
does.  Don't  let  the  cow  stand  around  shivering  and  looking  as  if  all  four  feet  were 
on  a  ten  cent  piece.  Keep  her  warm,  treat  her  gently,  don't  talk  to  her  as  if  she 
were  deaf,  keep  her  mouth  going  and  no  regrets  will  be  beard.  I  think  cows  ought 
to  be  taken  up  in  the  fall  and  kept  up  until  pasture  is  ready  for  them  in  the  spring. 
You  hear  men  talking  about  letting  cows  out  for  water  just  to  give  them  exercise. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  cow  needs  exercise  any  more  than  a  lazy  man  does,  and  we 
all  know  that  a  lazy  man,  as  a  rule,  lives  longer  and  enjoys  life  better  than  his 
friend  the  hustler.  All  the  exercise  a  cow  takes  if  her  food  and  water  is  brought 
to  her  is  to  switch  her  tail  to  keep  the  flies  off;  she  don't  switch  to  any  very  great 
extent  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  this  part  of  the  vineyard.  I  keep  my  cows  up, 
do  not  allow  any  loud  talking  or  whistling  in  the  barn  at  any  time,  do  not  allow 
anything  to  go  on  that  will  excite  the  cows  in  the  least.  I  keep  them  warm.  I 
let  the  sun  shine  in  on  them.  I  have  no  cracks  in  the  side  of  the  barn  for  the  wind 
to  whistle  in  at  I  save  feed  by  having  such  a  place,  and  consequently  save  money. 
When  it  comee  milking  time  I  do  not  allow  any  talking  at  all.  The  milker  goes 
quietly  about  his  or  her  milking,  sits  down  and  milks  just  as  quickly  as  possible. 
I  find  that  the  more  quietly  and  quickly  a  cow  is  milked  the  better  she  likes  it, 
and  the  more  milk  we  get  I  insist  on  the  same  milker  milking  the  same  cow ; 
they  get  acquainted  with  each  other  and  both  know  what  to  expect.  A  cow  knows 
a  stranger  as  well«as  she  knows  anything,  and  for  two  or  three  times  after  a  new 
milker  takes  a  cow,  the  oow  holds  back  her  milk.  I  am  very  particular  that  my 
cows  shall  be  milked  at  certain  hours.  The  cow  knows  just  as  well  as  the  milker 
docs  when  the  hour  has  arrived  for  her  to  part  with  her  milk,  and  she  parts  with  it 
with  good  grace ;  but  if  the  time  has  gone  by  we  find  we  don't  have  as  easy  time  in 
milking  or  get  as  much  milk.  I  experimented  in  salting  cows  until  I  found  that 
salting  them  daily  increased  the  flow  of  milk— every  morning  our  cows  get  their 
salt  with  their  silage.  I  often  add  one-tenth  sulphur  to  my  salt,  and  I  imagine 
that  it  doed  the  cows  good ;  one  thing  I  am  certain  of,  and  that  is,  that  it  does  them 
no  harm. 

'  If  a  dairyman  is  so  fixed  that  he  can  not  water  his  cows  in  the  barn,  I  advise 

m 

him  to  get  a  tank  heater.  I  have  used  one  for  several  years  with  good  results. 
One  day  when  I  was  leaning  on  my  barnyard  fence  looking  at  my  cows,  farmer 
style,  seeing  them  chasing  each  other,  and  only  one  or  two  at  a  good,  long  water 
tank,  the  fact  came  to  my  mind  that  I  had  had  two  of  my  best  cows'  udders  spoiled 
by  hooking.  1  says  to  myself,  farmer  style :  ''  I'll  stop  that,"  and  I  did.  The  next 
morning  I  dehorned  every  animal  on  my  place  that  had  horns,  and  I  regard  that 
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morning's  work  as  being  one  of  the  moet  profitable  day's  work  that  I  have  ever 
done  since  I  haye  been  in  the  dairy  business.  I  have  not  had  a  cow  injured  by 
another  cow  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner  sinoe  I  took  their  horns  off,  and  the  first 
lesson  a  new  cow  gets  when  she  eniers  my  dairy  is  a  lesson  in  dehorning.  It  makes 
them  easier  to  handle,  they  are  more  docile,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  now  to 
see  a  dozen  cows  at  the  water-trough,  all  ages  and  all  sizes,  drinking  peaceably  at 
the  same  time.  Dehorning  makes  them  more  indolent ;  they  don't  want  to  stir 
around  so  often,  and  I  think  that  the  consequence  is  that  we  get  more  milk. 
There  are  several  bosses  in  my  dairy,  but  the  big  boss  is  myself.  A  dairyman  or 
farmer  can  save  money  by  dehorning  their  cattle  alone  in  the  cost  of  the  injuries 
they  will  receive  by  hooking  and  chasing  each  other.  The  stronit  oppress  the 
weak,  but  with  the  horns  off  the  strong  don't  feel  so  much  like  it,  and  the  weak 
are  not  afraid  of  oppression  when  there  is  nothing  to  hurt  them.  I  would  advise 
that  dehorning  be  done  in  cold  weather  on  account  of  flies. 

I  am  an  enemy  of  the  stanchion,  and  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  why  a  cow  will  let 
down  her  milk  at  all  while  she  has  to  stand  in  one  place  day  after  day,  no  liberty 
with  her  head,  in  fact,  no  liberty  at  all.  I  want  my  cows  to  have  all  the  freedom 
they  want  in  the  bam.  I  favor  the  chain,  but  do  not  use  it.  My  cows  are  tied 
three  feet  apart  by  a  rope,  which  is  attached  to  a  bow  by  a  swivel.  The  manger  is 
made  slanting,  and  when  the  cow  lies  down,  the  bow  dropping,  leads  the  cow 
about  one  foot  forward,  and  then  she  lies  perfectly  at  ease,  and  can  throw  her  head 
around  any  way  she  wants,  and  when  she  arises  the  bow  forces  her  back  obe  foot 
She  stands  so  that  the  droppings  fall  into  the  -pit  They  don't,  however,  insure 
cleanliness  of  the  cow.  There  are  no  partitions  between  cows.  There  is  no  possi- 
ble chance  of  the  cows  getting  loose;  even  if  they  should,  no  harm  will  happen, 
as  they  are  dehorned — which   is  another  good  argument  for  dehorning. 

I  feed  for  cream — nothing  else.  The  ration  now  consists  of  one  bushel  of  corn 
silage  twice  a  day,  mixed  with  a  little  over  one-half  pint  linseed  oil  meal,  old 
process.  For  the  noon  feed  we  give  them  all  the  oats  straw  that  they  can  eat, 
which  I  consider  for  my  business  better  than  clover  hay,  as  I  get  as  much  milk 
and  more  money.  I  notice  that  several  dairymen  think  it  food  wasted  to  feed  the 
noon  feed.  I  don't  think  so.  I  believe  in  giving  dairy  cows  all  that  they  will  eat 
I  believe  that  there  is  money  in  keeping  their  mouths  moving ;  in  fact,  I  know  it 
With  the  ration  that  we  feed  at  this  time,  our  milk  is  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent 
cream.    I  have  had  it  fully  that 

You  will  probably  think  from  what  I  have  said  before  that  I  am  a  Jersey 
man — that's  right  The  cow  for  butter  or  cream  dairy  is  the  Jersey.  As  far  as 
heard  from  they  are  the  greatest  butter  and  cream  producers  on  earth.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that  in  my  mind,  and  my  experience  has  taught  me  that  while 
other  breeds  have  failed  with  me,  the  Jersey  got  me  there.  I  will  admit  that 
once  in  a  while  a  Holstein,  Ayrshire,  Shorthorn,  Devon,  Alderney,  Hereford  or 
scrub  will  be  found  a  good  butter  cow,  but  they  are  hard  to  find  as  a  needle  in  a 
hay-mow.  Whenever  you  hear  a  person  telling  that  they  are  making  a  big  thing, 
equal  to  anything,  from  butter  out  of  a  Shorthorn,  or  any  other  breed  than  Jer- 
seys or  Guernseys,  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  that  person  has  several 
fx>ws  and  is  a  first-class  butter-maker — ^it  is  the  person,  not  the  cow,  that  is  doin|; 
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• 
that  work.  If  that  same  person  wants  to  make  money  out  of  the  dairy  hnainefls^ 
and  will  try  the  little  Jersey,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  or  she  will  find  that  the 
quantity  of  butter  is  larger,  and  the  quality,  flavor  and  color  is  better,  and  with 
his  or  her  experience  and  reputation  as  a  butter  maker,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
an  increased  price  can  be  had  for  the  product  over  that  of  the  old  cows  which 
they  have  stood  by  for  so  long,  especially  if  fed  on  silage.  Butter  <  from  silage-fed 
cows  brings  a  greater  price,  and  is  in  greater  demand  than  butter  made  from  cows 
fed  on  dry  food. 

Last  year  one  of  the  best  counties  in  the  State  held  a  butter  show.  After  the 
premiums  were  awarded  the  fact  was  announced  that  the  butter  that  toqk  the  first 
prize  was  made  from  cream  gotten  off  the  milk  taken  from  a  Shorthorn  cow;  there- 
upon several  of  the  men,  Shorthorn  breeders  who  were  present,  proceeded  to  get 
wild.  They  threw  up  their  hats ;  they  shouted  and  they  hallooed ;  hugged  each  other 
and  heralded  it  to  the  world  through  the  newspapers  that  the  Shorthorn  cow  was  (j^^ 

the  cow  for  the  dairy — all  because  there  was  a  woman  in  that  county  who  knew  just 
exactly  how  to  make  butter.  And  then  again,  we  hear  about  the  general  purpose 
cow  which  they  say  is  best  for  the  dairyman  and  farmer  because  when  you  want  to 
turn  her  off  to  the  butcher  you  can  get  something  for  her.  Now,  my  friends,  you 
can  not  put  milk  and  beef  on  the  same  animal.  I  don't  believe  in  a  general  pur- 
pose anything — cow,  horse,  hog,  sheep,  chicken  or  man.  A  cow  is  either  for  the 
daily  or  for  beef.  A  horse  is  either  a  draft  or  a  roadster.  And  who  ever  heard  of 
a  man  who  was  equally  successful  in  managing  two  kinds  of  business.  You  hear 
of  a  man  who  is  a  Jack  at  all  trades ;  did  you  ever  know  that  man  to  succeed  at 
anything  ? 

The  time  has  arrived  when  to  make  a  success  of  any  business  a  specialty  must  be 
worked,  be  the  specialist  a  merchant,  manufacturer,  doctor,  lawyer,  stock  breeder, 
grain  raiser,  farmer  or  dairyman,  he  will  get  whatever  goods,  machinery,  medicine, 
books,  stock,  seed  or  cows  that  will  produce  the  greatest  results  quickly  and  with  the 
least  possible  expense.  Then  he  will  get  the  highest  price  for  his  products,  because  he 
has  paid  all  his  attention  to  that  one  business  and  he  has  become  proficient  in  it 
and  the  buyer  knows  it.  A  dairyman's  products  are  cash.  When  he  gets  a  trade 
onoe  established,  there  is  nothing  that  can  take  it  away  from  him  but  his  own 
carelessness  and  neglect.  There  is  now,  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  a 
demand  for  first-class  dairy  products  at  a  good,  round  cash  price. 

I  raise  all  my  heifer  calves  and  sell  or  give  away  the  bull  ctilves.  JL  do  not 
allow  the  calves  to  suck  the  cow.  There  is  no  bellowing  on  a  large  or  small  scale 
in  my  bam.  Two  weeks  before  a  cow  is  due  to  calve  I  put  her  in  a  box  stall,  which 
is  her  home  until  the  calf  is  dropped.  I  don't  keep  an  unprofitable  cow  any  longer 
than  it  takes  me  to  find  a  man  who  will  give  me  something  for  her.  I  want  a  cow 
to  make  me  some  money ;  I  don't  want  a  cow  just  to  pay  expenses — there  is  no 
amusement  in  that. 

I  use  deep-seating  cans  in  which  to  raise  my  cream,  each  can  holding  five  gal- 
lons. We  set  can  in  trough  of  running  water,  which  is  at  a  temperature  of  54°.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  buy  a  hand  separator,  and  am  going  to  get  one  right  off. 
I  expect  great  results  from  that  machine  in  the  way  of  saving  time,  work  and 
cream. 
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I  haye  a  hired  g^l,  twenty-three  years  old,  who  attends  to  everything  pertain- 
ing to  my  milk  hasiness,  except  milking — the  boys  helping  at  that.  She  drives  the 
wagon,  or  rather  the  horses  attached  to  the  wagon,  sells  the  product  to  hotels,  res- 
taurants and  families,  skim  milk  and  all.  She  does  not  give  away  anything ;  no 
.over-measure — a  pint  is  a  pint,  a  quart  is  a  quart;  don't  hold  fifteen-minute  con- 
versations with  the  hired  girls,  still  she  is  solid  with  them  all.  She  does  not  get 
scared  when  the  horses  prick  up  their  ears.  There  ib  nothing  about  her  but  strict 
attention  to  business,  and  she  says  that  *^  driving  cream  wagon  beats  getting  mar- 
ried all  to  pieces."  If  any  of  you  are  peddling  milk  or  cream  by  wagons,  put  a 
good,  level-headed  girl,  on  the  wagon  and  watch  the  result.  Tou  will  be  more 
than  pleased.  You  will  find  that  your  trade  increases  and  that  you  get  all  there 
is  in  the  business. 

Selling  cream  in  town  to  consumers  requires  one  trip  a  day,  while  the  milk 
trade  requires  two  trips  between  May  and  October.  The  boss  must  be  aroiind  and 
watch  the  business  and  attend  strietly  to  it;  have  on  his  spectacles  and  his  ear 
trumpet.  He  must  know  what  his  dairy  needs ;  must  know  every  cow  and  what 
her  product  is,  as  well  as  he  knows  his  hired  man.  He  wants  to  know  what  every 
cow  or  man  is  good  for.  In  the  management  of  the  dairy  beware  of  fat  cows, 
small  eaters  and  scrubs.  Don't  have  anything  to  do  with  a  grade  bull,  no  matter 
how  nice  he  looks,  or  what  the  price  is;  don't  touch  him  any  more  than  you  would 
a  bogus  dollar.  They  are  of  no  account.  You  don't  know  anything  about  them. 
They  have  no  record,  nothing,  only  probably  a  few  marks  to  show  that  they  belong 
partly  to  some  breed  or  other.  Use  only  thoroughbred,  registered  bulls  of  known 
families.    Keep  it  before  you  always  that  the  bull  is  one-half  of  the  herd. 

Feed  silage.  It's  the  best  and  cheapest  food  on  earth  for  dairy  purposes.  I 
fed  forty  head  from  November  1, 1889,  to  May  1, 1890,  from  silage  got  off  of  fif- 
teen acres. 

The  private  dairyman  or  farmer  who  has  only  two,  three  or  a  half  dozen  cows, 
should  build  a  small  silo,  say  eight  feet  wide,  ten  feet  long,  and  fifteen  feet  deep. 
That  silo  can  be  filled  off  of  an  acre  and  a  half  of  good  corn  ground,  if  well  at- 
tended. You  can  also  feed  your  horises,  hogs,  sheep  and  calves,  and  have  some  left 
in  the  spring.  You  will  be  more  than  satisfied  with  such  a  silo  and  silage.  If  you 
want  to  make  butter,  get  the  cow  that  will  do  the  work.  If  you  have  a  cow  that 
don't  fill  the  bill,  sell  her  for  what  you  can  get,  and  apply  the  proceeds  on  a  good 
cow.  Don't  pay  any  attention  to  the  butcher  when  he  talks  calves  and  cows  for 
beef — recollect  that  he  has  his  eye  on  his  own  interest.  Did  you  ever  know  a 
butcher  who  worked  for,  or  even  thought  of,  the  interest  of  a  farmer? 

Go  right  ahead,  make  your  butter,  bring  it  to  town,  and  find  some  family  to 
sell  your  produce  to.  Don't  be  afraid.  There  are  plenty  of  families  who  will  pay 
you,  in  small  towns,  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  cents  for  first-class,  gilt-edge 
butter.  If  the  town  is  large,  you  can  get  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents.  Your 
product  must  be  gilt-edged.  Don't  go  near  your  grocer  with  your  good  butter ;  he 
will  pay  you  no  mere  than  he  pays  for  inferior  stuff,  and  then  he  will  want  you  to 
take  it  out  in  trade.  By  selling  your  butter  to  families,  you  can  pay  cash  for  your 
groceries  and  can  trade  with  whom  you  please.  Don't  look  for  high-prieed  butter 
buyers  among  the  wealthier  classes;  they  don't  buy  anything  high  priced  unless  it 
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is  for  show.  The  man  of  small  income  is  the  high  liver,  and  the  person  for  you  to 
go  to.  There  are  enough  families  in  the  smaller  class  of  towns  who  will  buy  good 
batter  and  pay. a  good  price  for  all  that  will  be  made  in  that  neighborhood. 

I  want  to  digress  by  asking  the  private  dairyman  or  farmer  one  question,  and 
that  is:  ''Is  marriage  a  failure?''  I  will  answer  the  question  by  saying:  No,  sir, 
not  from  a  farmer's  standpoint.  Breaun,  the  farmer,  says:  ''I  clothe  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  pay  all  the  little  expenses  of  my  farm  from  the  butter  that  I  make 
and  that  I  sell.  Why,  man,  every  grocer  and  man  in  town  knows  that  I  make  the 
best  butter  in  all  these  here  parts."  Now,  what  are  the  facts  ?  Hebecca  Jane,  his 
wife,  gets  up  in  the  morning,  builds  the  fires,  milks  the  cows,  skims  the  milk, 
makes  the  butter,  hitches  up  the  old  mare,  goes  to  town,  does  the  trading,  comes 
home  and  stays  there  until  she  makes  some  more  butter,  and  then  she  goes  to  town 
again.  If  that  farmer  done  the  work,  as  he  says  he  does,  his  butter  would  not  sell 
for  enough  to  pay  one-half  of  his  tobacco  bill.  No  man  can  taste  or  smell  per- 
fectly who  takes  his  toddy,  smokes,  chews  or  has  the  smell  of  the  bam  on  his 
clothes.  When  you  find  one  farmer  who  has  not  one  of  these  vices,  you  find  a 
thousand  that  has.  It  takes  a  perfect  taster  and  a  perfect  smeller  to  make  first 
class  butter.  Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  most  essential  things  in  the  management  of 
the  dairy.  And  that's  why  Rebecca  Jane  has  the  work  to  do,  as  she  does.  Give 
credit  to  whom  credit  is  due.  Let  the  farmer  make  the  butter  firm :  "  Wife  &  I.*' 
Divide  the  proceeds,  give  the  wife  one-half  as  you  go  along,  instead  of  leaving  her 
one-third  after  awhile.  Try  it,  and  see  if  you  don't  prosper.  I  sell  all  our  prod- 
uct, consequently  have  to  buy  our  butter.  We  pay  25  cents  to  Mrs.  Irish  and  hus- 
band. There  is  "money  in  the  dairy  business  if  well  managed  "  The  keeping  of 
a  cow  cost  me  forty-six  dollars  a  year,  the  expenses  divided  as  follows: 

• 

Silage $3  00 

Linseed  oil  meal,  old  process 2  00 

Oat  straw,  if  1  buy  it 4  00 

Pasture 5  00 

Help,  including  every  expense  except  feed 32  00 

Total .' 146  00 

The  actual  cost  of  feed  is  four  cents  per  day. 

I  get  26f  cents  for  my  product. 

A  successful  dairyman  subscribes  for  and  reads  just  as  many  newspapers  per- 
taining to  his  business  as  he  has  time  to  read.  There  is  something  in  them  every 
week  that  is  a  source  of  benefit.  They  will  keep  you  posted  as  to  what  your 
brother  dairymen  are  doing  all  over  the  country,  and  how  he  does  it,  and  that  will, 
pay  you  for  your  subscriptions  a  hundred  fold  each  year.  There  is  no  other  me- 
dium through  which  you  can  gain  the  information  .that  you  want.  They  contain 
the  proceedings  of  conventions  and  institutes.  They  contain  the  opinions,  almost 
etery  week,  of  the  successful  dairyman,  and  some  who  are  not  so  successful  who 
want  to  succeed,  and  maybe  you  can  give  them  some  pointers.  Slick  to  your  agri- 
cultural papers  and  they  will  stick  to  you.  The  market  reports  alone  for  one  week 
will  be  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  paper  for  one  year. 
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The  State  of  Indiana  is  so  sitoated  that  every  trank-line  of  railroad  has  to 
ran  across  the  State  from  east  to  west.  We  are  so  situated  that  at  a  very  small 
expense  we  can  put  our  products  into  all  of  the  best  markets.  We  can  become  one 
of  the  very  best  dairy  States.  We  haye  the  soil ;  we  baye  the  men  and  women, 
and  we  haye  the  cows  with  which  to  get  there.  It  now  rests  with  ourselyes  whether 
we  wish  to  go  up  to  the  head  and  ntand  with  the  thoroughbred,  or  remain  back 
among  the  scrubs  and  let  our  dairy  interests  be  a  by-word  among  the  dairymen  of 
other  States.  It  is  the  duty  ^f  eyery  dairyman  in  Indiana  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Indiana  State  Dairymen's  Association.  Let  us  get  together  at  yearly  meetings 
and  consult  as  to  what  is  for  ^the  best  interest  of  us  all.  Pull  together  and  work 
like  troopers;  do  not  let  any  little  jealousies  mar  our  intercourse.  Recollect  that 
there  is  always  room  for  any  amount  of  good  dairy  products.  There  .is  no  use  in 
letting  New  York,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  get  away  with  us  in  the  quality  of  our 
products.  We  can,  if  we  try  and  pull  together,  make  a  reputation  for  as  good 
dairy  products  as  any  of  them,  and  get  the  top  price,  and,  in  order  to  reach  the 
top  and  stay  there,  and  get  the  price,  we  must  use  three  articles,  absolutely  essen- 
tial financially  and  otherwise  in  the  dairy  business,  for  butter  or  cream,  and  these 
three  articles  are  Braiks,  Jersey  Cows  and  Selaqb. 

DISCDSSIOK. 

Preddent  Plumb,  Yon  haye  heard  Mr.  Harris's  paper.  Do  you  care  to  dis- 
cuss it? 

Mr.  LaOrange,  Do  I  understand  Mr.  Harris  to  mean  that  he  advocates  letting 
his  wife  milk  the  cows? 

President  Plumb.  1  have  never  heard  of  a  man  who  made  a  success  at  that 
business. 

Mr.  Harris.    No,  I  never  have  either. 

Mre.  Busick.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Harris  on  every  point  but  one,  and  there  I  take 
decided  issue  with  him.  I  would,  if  I  had  my  way,  prosecute  every  man  who  sawed 
the  horns  off  of  his  poor  dumb  animals.  If  the  horns  were  destroyed  while  the 
animal  was  yet  a  calf,  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  but  to  take  a  full  grown  animal,  and 
saw  through  the  sensitive  horn,  is  a  shame,  and  a  crime.  Just  think  of  it.  To 
make  them  a  little  easier  to  handle  we  take  the  appendages  nature  has  given  them. 
We  must  saw  through  the  sensitive  nerve  centers.  It  is  cruelty.  In  Scotland  and 
England,  laws  have  been  passed  against  it,  and  I  honor  the  Chief  Justice  who  so 
nobly  fought  against  torturing  the  poor  beasts. 

Mr.  Harris.  You  have  my  heartfelt  sympathy  Mrs.  Busick.  Like  you,  my 
sympathies  were  all  with  my  cows.  Oh !  how  sorry  I  felt  when  the  first  horn  was 
taken  off  of  a  cow  on  my  farm,  and  I  felt  sorry,  too,  for  the  next  one,  but  when  they 
were  turned  loose,  they  seemed  to  pay  no  more  attention  to  it  than  if  the  hair  had 
been  cut  off  from  the  end  of  their  tails.  I  don't  believe  that  the  *' nervous  shock  ** 
amounts  to  anything.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  the  animals  are  a  g^at  deal 
better  without  horns,  and  I  shall  dehorn  every  cow  that  comes  into  my  ponession. 
I  do  think  it  is  better  to  take  the  horns  off  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  animal 
will  not  be  annoyed  by  flies. 
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Mr9.  Bwtiek,  I  can  D5t  belieye  that  it  makes  better  cows,  and  if  yon  mast  de- 
horn a  bull  to  qaiet  him,  why  just  cut  off  his  horns  right  back  of  his  ears  and  be 
done  with  it    I  want  to  record  mj  sentiments  against  the  practice  of  dehorning. 

President  Plumb,  I  very  much  dislike  to  take  sides  against  Mrs.  Busick  in  this 
discussion,  but  I  fear  I  must.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  there  was  an  extended 
oontroYcrsy  in  Scotland,  regarding  the  dehorning  of  cattle,  and  it  was  decided  in 
the  courts  that  it  was  cruelty  to  animals,  but  more  recently  the  question  has  been 
again  before  the  pourts,  and  decided  in  its  favor  on  the  testimony  of  competent 
veterinarians.  I  think  the  first  bulletin  published  on  the  subject  in  this  country, 
from  the  scientific  standpoint,  was  written  by  myself.  The  dehorning  was  super- 
vised by  a  Veterinary  Surgeon,  who  was  a  graduate  of  an  American  Veterinary 
College,  of  very  high  standing.  The  animals  were  all  examined  and  their  tem- 
perature and  pulse  recorded  before  dehorning.  The  veterinarian  not  only  stayed  a 
while  after  the  dehorning  was  completed,  but  made  three  or  four  visits  afterwards. 
These  animals  were  undergoing  a  feeding  experiment  at  the  time,  and  they  were 
not  disturbed  in  the  least,  and  not  one  got  off  his  feed.  You  must  remember  that 
this  veterinarian  was  opposed  to  dehorning,  but  he  was  obliged  to  say  that  the 
animals  were  not  suffering  from  any  great  pain,  and  there  was  no  fever  or  high 
temperature  of  consequence.  At  some  of  the  experiment  stations,  experiments  have 
been  made  to  see  if  dehorning  had  any  effect  on  the  flow  of  milk.  In  all  of  the 
observations  it  was  found  that  it  made  no  perceptible  difference. 

Mr.  LaQrange,  I  have  had  some  experience  with  cattle,  and  also  with  dehorn- 
ing them.  I  had  a  Holstein  bull  and  he  came  very  near  killing  me,  but  luckily  I 
escaped.  I  turned  the  matter  over  in  my  mind,  and  talked  with  thre^  or  four  men 
on  the  subject,  and  at  last  I  took  his  horns  off,  and  after  that  there  was  not  an  old 
cow  on  the  place  that  was  as  gentle  as  he  was. 

Dr,  Bobinaan,  A  neighbor  of  mine  is  in  the  habit  of  dehorning  everything  he 
owns  in  the  shape  of  cows.  He  made  some  experiments  on  the  effect  of  the  dehorn- 
ing on  the  flow  of  milk,  and  told  me  that  never,  in  any  instance  has  the  supply  de- 
creased or  increased  from  the  effects  of  taking  the  horns  off,  even  at  the  first  milk- 
ing after  the  operation.    I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  the  proper  thing. 

Mr,  JmkvM,  I  suggest  that  we  adjourn,  and  let  the  remainder  of  the  papers 
and  the  question  box  come  in  the  evening  session. 

Mrs,  Buriek.  I  admire  Mr.  Harris's  paper,  and  I  hope  he  may  come  at  last  to 
take  a  humane  view  of  the  subject  ef  dehorning. 

Mr.  Harris.  \oyi  know,  Mrs.  Busick,  that  I  am  in  the  dairy  for  money,  and  as 
long  as  I  believe  that  there  is  money  and  no  harm  in  dehorning  cattle,  I  will  cut 
them  off.  The  only  difierence  between  us  is,  that  I  am  a  man  and  you  are  a  woman. 

PreMmt  Plumh,  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  a  cow's  horn  is  composed  of 
bone,  and  pure  bone  has  no  feeling  at  all. 

Mrs,  BusicL    I  would  like  to  quote  just  one  sentence  from  Pope : 

*'  Vice  is  a  monster  of  suoh  hideous  mien 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

^9— AOB. 
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President  Plumb.    That  is  a  fine  sentiment,  Mrs.  Basick. 

Mrs.  Buaick,  In  the  matter  of  properly  sustaining  the  interests  of  this  associa- 
tion and  of  the  dairy  business  at  the  World's  Fair  there  seems  to  he  only  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  appoint  some  one  from  this  association  to  confer  with 
representatives  from  other  ansociations  to  take  such  steps  as  are  neoes^ary  to  ad- 
vance dairy  interests.  These  men  men  migKt  work  for  the  appointment  of  a 
World's  Fair  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  It  won't  do  to  be  too  hasty  in  the  matter,  but  it.  might  be  well  to 
have  men  ready  to  act  as  representatives  of  this  association  at  some  future  time. 

Mr,  Ooodwin.  I  think  you  have  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
World's  Fair  Dairy  Commissioner  now,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  might  not  care  to  have 
his  assistants  appointed  for  him. 

Mrs,  Busick,    I  believe  the  committees  have  a  good  deal  of  the  work  in  charge. 

Mr.  Ooodwin.  There  are  three  or  four  committees.  A  committee  to  inspect 
cattle,  dairy  products,  and  a  special  committee  for  the  dairy  interests  from  New 
England  te  the  West  Shore. 

Mr.  Jenkins.    Was  that  committee  appointed  by  the  World's  Fair  Association? 

Mr.  Ooodwin.  It  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  Canada,  New 
England  and  the  entire  West,  and  it  was  certainly  an  assembly  of  as  representative 
dairymen  as  could  be  gotten  together.  That  committee  has  been  since  then  actively 
at  work. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  It  seems  to  me  that  organizations  should  be  in  readiness  to  as- 
sii>t  all  they  can. 

President  Plumb.  I  believe  the  State  of  Indiana  has  no  one  to  represent  the 
dairy  interests.  As  I  understand  it,  other  States  have  a  commissioner  to  repnent 
their  dairy  interests.  In  other  words,  as  we  stand  to-day  the  State  of  Indiana  will 
have  no  voice  in  anything  that  may  pertain  to  Indiana  dairy  matters.  Now,  if 
some  one  is  appointed  from  this  association  to  act  with  the  World's  Fair  Dairy 
Commission  it  will  be  a  wise  provision. 

Mr.  Ooodwin.  So  far  as  the  World's  Fair  people  are  concerned,  they  have 
gotten  no  further  than  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Agricul* 
ture.  But  a  man  or  committee  might  go  to  Chicago  and  do  the  same  work  that 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  regular  Commission.  I  do  not  think  that  Indiana 
has  a  representative  in  that  organization.  I  am  sure  that  she  has  no  working  del- 
egate up  there. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  It  would  show  a  willingness  on  our  part  to  ,have  a  committee 
appointed  from  the  State  of  Indiana  to  look  after  the  dairy  interests  at  the  World's 
Fair.    It  is  probp  ^'*e  that  they  will  expect  something  from  us. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Jenkins  be  appointed  to  act  for  this  association 
in  the  matter  of  a  dairy  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  if  his  services  are  required. 

Mrs.  Busick.  That  is  a  good  motion,  and  will  show  that  we  appreciate  the 
situation,  and  that  we  wish  to  forward  the  dairy  interests  of  th^  State. 

Motion  put  to  vote  and  carried. 

Mr.  LaOrange.  1  have  my  motion  written  now,  and  would  like  to  put  it  be- 
fore the  Association.  *'I  move  that  the  President  b<)  instructed  to  appoint  expert 
judges  (three  if  possible)  from  each  of  the  principal  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  to  be 
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recommended  to  the  State  Board  of  Agricalture  by  the  Indiana  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  to'  act  as  judges  at  our  agricoltaral  fairs." 

PretiderU  Plumb.  We  have  plenty  of  material  for  the  judges  in  other  breeds, 
or  in  most  of  them,  but  for  the  Ayrshire  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  outside  of  the 
Association. 

Mr,  LaQrange,  I  suppose  you  can  get  any  person  in  the  Association,  but  it 
would  rather  be  presuming  oh  authority  to  ask  a  person  outside  of  the  Association. 

Predient  Fhmb.  The  Association  might  invite  some  parties  outside  to  act  as 
judges,  if  they  would  care  to  do  so.  The  motion  made  by  Mr.  LaGrange,  conoem- 
ing  expert  judges,  is  now  before  the  house. 

Carried  by  a  rising  Tote. 

Mr,  Jenkifu,    I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  the  evening  session. 

Motion  was  carried  and  meeting  adjourned  at  5:15  p.  m. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Called  to  order  at  8  p.  M.,  by  the  President,  with  the  remark  that  as  it  was 
already  a  half  hour  late,  he  would  wait  no  longer  for  absent  members.  I  will  open 
the  question  box  and  propose  the  questions,  without  waiting  for  the  Secretary,  if 
it  is  thought  desirable.  The  first  question  is,  '*  Does  it  pay  to  run  a  butter  dairy 
not  in  connection  with  the  farm?"  I  think  there  is  a  possibility  that  that  may  re- 
fer to  oleomargarine. 

Mr, .    I  think  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  failure  all  alone. 

PrenderU  Plumb,  Mr.  Harris  wants  to  know  "  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?*' 
Mr.  Harris  imagined  that  I  would  not  know  his  handwriting,  but  I  did  recognise  it. 

Mr.  LaOrange.  It's  according  to  whether  Mr.  Harris  means  financially  or 
otherwise. 

Praideni  Plumb,  "What  is  Johnson  grass?"  I  will  answer  that  question.  It 
is  a  grass  belonging  to  the  sorghum  family,  although  much  smaller.  In  the 
Southern  States  it  is  regarded  as  a  fine  soiling  grass  by  some.  It  has  strong  root 
stalks  that  run  along  under  and  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
for  the  warm  climates,  but  can  not  stand  cold.'  It  has  some  excellent  feeding 
qualities,  when  used  for  green  fodder,  but  we  are  hardly  justified  in  putting  it  up 
for  dry  fodder.  It  is  not  as  coarse  a  fodder  as  com,  and  is  not  used  nearly  so 
much.  We  have  decidedly  better  fodder  crops.  The  next  question  is,  "  Was  the 
price  of  grain  more  favorable  to  the  production  of  beef  ten  year  ago  than  now?" 
Keally  I  do  not  see  how  that  applies  to  a  dairy  question  box,  although  if  anybody 
can  answer  that  question,  whether  pertinent  or  not,  it  should  be  answered.  (No 
answer.)  '*Is  a  barrel  churn  any  better  churn  by  being  made  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  ?"  I  think  we  will  reserve  that  for  Mrs.  Busick.  "  What  brand  of  dairy  salt 
is  the  purest?"  I  will  say  that  a  number  of  very  excellent  dairy  salts  are  made. 
The  Higgins  dairy  salt  is  universally  recognized  as  being  of  good  quality,  and  can 
be  purchased  very  generally  over  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Onondaga 
is  also  a  very  good  salt. 

Mr.  Jenkins,    Did  you  ever  know  anything  of  the  Genesee  salt  ? 

Jtfra  Busick,    Yes,  and  it  is  no  good. 
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Mr.  Sehwegler.  I  belieye  the  creamery  men  oyer  the  coantiy  generally  like  the 
Geneeee  salt.  « 

I^'eddeiU  Flwnb.  I  sappose  there  may  be  possibly  some  little  difference,  bat  it 
probably  is  a  very  little.  "  What  ails  my  silo?  Three  walls  tight,  tarred  paper 
between;  filled  with  com,  cat  15th  and  16th  of  September;  tightly  packed, covered 
with  cat  np  hay  and  oats,  much  spoiled  on  the  sides.''  I  will  refer  that  qaestion 
to  Mr.  Harris,  as  he  is  authority  on  silos. 

Mr.  Harria.  I  think  that  possibly  the  paper  got  torn,  or  rats  got  in  and  let 
the  air  in.    Evidently  it  was  not  air-tight  or  the  ensilage  would  not  have  spoiled. 

Mr. .    The  silage  was  not  trampled  down  around  the  sides  of  the  silo  as 

much  as  it  was  in  the  center. 

Mr.  Hcurris.    I  do  not  trample  it  at  all. 

BrenderU  Flwnb.  I  have  found  in  a  practical  experience  of  eight  years  that 
where  we  put  on  heavy  weights,  excessively  heavy  weights,  that  it  was  of  no  practi- 
cal benefit  When  putting  in  our  ensilage  this  year,  we  had  a  man  go  around  the 
sides  and  trample  it  down,  from  time  to  time,  and  our  ensilage  was  perfect  clear 
to  the  top.    We  had  fine  ensilage  without  any  loss  excepting  in  front  of  the  doors. 

Mr.  Harris.  Previous  to  this  year,  I  cemented  the  silo  all  over  inside,  and 
didn't  trample  the  silage  a  particle  and  we  didn't  lose  any  ensilage  either.  Here- 
tofore I  lost  some  every  year  that  I  packed  it  down. 

Prendent  Plumb.    Has  anybody  else  any  experience  on  this  question? 

Mr.  Sehwegler.  I  have  had  five  years  experience  in  the  silo  business.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Harris  that  it  does  not  pay  to  pack  silos.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  pays  to 
plaster  a  silo  either.  The  more  heat  and  moisture  we  can  keep  in  the  silo,  the 
better  will  be  the  results. 

PresideffU  Plumb.  Has  anybody  else  had  any  experience  in  this  direction  ?  If 
there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said,  we  will  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  meet- 
ing. Mrs.  Worley  was  to  have  the  next  paper,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  is 
tardy,  I  suggest  that  we  take  up  the  topic  assigned  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  "  The  Needs  of 
the  Dairy  of  Indiana."  The  reason  why  I  suggest  this  is,  that  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  several  parties  outside  of  the  meeting,  who  will  be  especially  interested 
in  listening  to  Mr.  Smith,  therefore  it  will  be  well  to  hold  his  paper.  These 
parties  understand  Mr.  Jenkins  very  well,  and  know  just  where  he  stands  in  the 
dairy  business,  but  they  do  not  understand  Mr.  Smith's  position,  so  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  wait  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  yon  Mr.  Jenkins,  of 
the  Jersey  BtMetin,  who  will  now  entertain  as. 


THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  DAIRY  IN  INDIANA. 

Mr.  President  arid  Members  of  the  Association  : 

I  should  not  have  had  the  courage  to  appear  before  you  to-night  were  it  not 
that  in  honoring  me  as  one  of  your  officers  you  have  shown  a  kindly  willingness 
to  take  the  will  for  the  deed  ;  to  accept  the  willing  spirit,  though  yon  may  recog- 
nize the  wef^kneps  of  the  flesh. 
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I  shall  speak,  not  as  an  expert,  but  as  a  layman,  as  a  looker-on  of  some  of  the 
things  I  think  I  see  to  be  needed  by  Indiana  dairymen.  What  the  dairy  needs  in 
this  State  dififers  only  in  degree,  and  not  in  character,  from  any  other  State  ]  they 
have  only  been  neglected  longer.  It  is  quite  true  that  different  localities  differ  in 
d^ree  of  needs  and  requirements ;  what  is  best  here  is  not  always  best  over  there. 

Of  the  yastness  of  the  dairy  interest  I  need  not  speak.  You  are  one  and  all 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  money  annually  expended  in  Indiana  for  milk, 
butter  and  cheese  runs  up  into  the  millions,  and  this  vast  volume  of  wealth  is  not 
gotten  in  one  great  stream,  owned  by  a  few  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  but,  like  the 
great  showers  of  rain,  it  comes  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land. 

First  in  importance,  and  formost  in  order,  is  organization.  Not  organization 
simply  for  organization,  but  organization  for  protection  of  eommon  interests,  and 
organization  for  mutual  and  individual  benefit.  This  need  is  common  to  all,  from 
the  most  accomplished  dairyman,  perfectly  equipped  with  all  the  appliances 
known  to  the  ftrt,  to  the  merest  tyro  just  beginning  with  his  one  cow  and  tin  pail. 
Both  alike  need  protection  from  frauds  and  counterfeits,  and  without  organization 
neither  can  secure  protection.  It  is  this  common  need  that  has  given  rise  to  this 
Association,  and  as  the  need  is  common,  so  we  have  a  common  claim  upon  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  State  who  is  engaged  in  the  dairy  business  to  come  forward 
and  unite  with  us.  This  claim  I  wish  to  emphasize,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
our  organization  will  not  be  complete  until  we  have  secured  a  branch  association 
in  every  county  in  the  State,  for  the  great  majority  of  farmers  now  have,  and 
every  farmer  may  have,  more  or  less  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  dairy  busi- 
nera.    The  dairy  cow  is  the  tutelary  rural  divinity. 

We  need  a  clear,  comprehensive  and  rigid  law  for  the  protection  of  all  food 
and  dairy  products  from  adulteration,  counterfeit  or  fraud,  and  we  need  a  food 
and  dairy  commissioner,  with  ample  powers  and  every  conceivable  motive  and 
desire  for  executing  the  law  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  In  our  own  interest,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  health  of  the  entire  community,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  use 
every  means  within  our  power  to  secure  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  and.  the 
appointment  of  such  a  commissioner. 

For  mutual  improvement  the  dairymen  of  Indiana  need  organization  and 
education.  Not  8chool-bo6k  education  so  much  as  that  higher,  broader,  deeper 
education  that  comes  of  observation  and  experience  that  begets  conviction  and 
breeds  knowledge.  They  need  organization  that  they  may  come  to  know  one 
another,  to  exchange  experience,  and  swap  ideas,  that  they  may  cultivate  and 
foster  a  proper  pride  in  their  calling,  which  shall  stimulate  and  emulate  an  am* 
bition  to  excel.  By  means  of  this  Association  and  county  branches  a  steady 
march  of  improvement  may  be  set  in  motion,  and  much  immediate  good  may  be 
accomplished.  Auxiliary  to  these  are  farmers'  institutes  and  dairy  schools.  Each 
of  these  have  their  proper  function  and  their  appropriate  time  and  place,  and 
should  be  used  by  the  dairymen  for  all  they  are  worth. 

There  is  another  agency  for  spreading  knowledge,  encouraging  improvement, 
and  stimulating  the  spirit  of  progress,  that  for  extent,  variety  and  persistency  of 
influence,  ranks  second  to  none,  and  that  is  the  agricultural  press,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  place  foremost  among  the  individual  needs  of  the  dairyman  in  Indianf^ 
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at  least  one  good  special  parpose  dairy  paper,  one  good  general  purpose  farm 
paper  and  one  good  newspaper.  Happily,  as  things  are,  I  know  there  is  no  In- 
diana dairyman  so  poor  but  that  he  may  pay  for  all  three,  and  I  hold  that  no  one 
does  his  duty  to  himself,  his  wife  and  his  children,  who  fails  to  provide  either. 

In  the  matter  of  dairy  fixtures  and  dairy  implements,  Indiana  dairymen  need, 
just  like  all  others,  the  best*  Competition  is  too  close,  and  the  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy too  severe,  for  any  one  to  hope  for  success  who  denies  himself  any  advantage. 
As  to  what  method  is  the  best,  or  what  implements,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  even  if 
I  knew  any  one  that  was  best,  for  al).  There  is  no  one  best  machine  or  system. 
Conditions  govern,  and  that  is  best  for  each  which  best  suits  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions; and  there  are  fitting  places  alike  for  the  open  pan  and  deep  can  of  the 
gravity  process,  the  separator,  and  perhaps  the  extractor  as  well.  So  I  can  but  re- 
peat, '*  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

But  before  all  things  else,  and  above  all  things  else,  to  the  dairyman  stands 
the  cow — the  fountain  whence  all  his  earthly  blessings  flow.  In  no  other  particular 
in  the  dairy  business  is  there  so  great  need  of  improvement  as  in  the  cows.  I 
know  of  no  actual  collection  of  tests,  as  to  the  average  yield  of  butter  per  cow  in 
Indiana,  but,  judging  from  the  census  returns,  and  by  comparison  with  careful 
estimates  made  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  this  average  can  not  exceed  125 
pounds  a  year,  which  at  20  cents  a  pound  is  $25  a  year.  Now,  under  the  best  of 
management,  these  cows  cost  $20  a  year  for  keep,  which  allows  the  farmer  $5  a  year 
for  the  labor  of  feeding  and  milking,  butter-making  and  marketing ;  and  this,  mark 
you,  is  the  average,  below  which  many  more  than  half  the  cows  fall.  They  do  not 
pay  for  the  little  food  or  attention  they  get.  Here  we  reach  the  very  core  of  the 
cause  of  the  trouble ;  here  the  greatest  need  of  Indiana  dairymen,  here  the  remedy, 
here  the  reform  must  begin.  Without  better  cows,  neither  creameries,  separators 
nor  extractors  will  avail  anything.  The  cows  must  be  improved;  but  how? 
While  the  average  cows  of  the  State  make  this  pitiful  showing,  there  are  a  number 
of  herds  in  the  State  that  average  300  pounds  of  butter  a  year,  none  of  which  is 
sold  for  less  than  25  cents  a  pound  ;  that  is  $75  per  year  per  cow.  Now  allow  one- 
third  more  a  year  for  the  feed  of  these  cows,  or  $30  a  year,  and  we  have  still  a 
profit  of  $45  a  cow,  as  against  $5  for  the  average. 

I  might  quote  you  very  many  for  higher  records  than  this,  both  for  quantity 
of  butter  made,  and  the  annual  price  attained,  but  I  purposely  confine  myself  to 
figures  which  are  easily  within  the  reach  of  any  man  or  woman  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence and  energy.  I  do  this  because  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  the  dairy  in- 
terest of  the  State  to  point  out,  what  to  me  appears  to  be  the  pressing  need  of  the 
time,  and  what  the  quickest,  surest  and  easiest  means  of  securing  to  Indiana  dairy- 
men the  needed  reforms.  There  is  a  call,  says  John  Qould,  for  only  one  kind  of 
butter,  ^*  that  is  the  best."  In  order  to  meet  this  call  and  have  only  the  best  kind 
of  butter,  the  dairymen  of  Indiana  must  have  what  is  most  needed  to  make  it 
These  needs  have  been  laid  down  so  often  that  it  seems  almost  foolish  to  repeat 
that  to  make  good  butter  one  must  have  good  milk,  rich  in  butter  fats,  and  to  have 
good  milk  one  must  have  good  cows;  so  we  find  to  sum  it  all  up,  the  needs  of  the 
dairymen  of  Indiana  are :  Intelligent  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  business, 
good  houses  for  handling  the  milk,  cream  and  butter ;  good  utensils  and  amo|;e- 
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mentfl ;  and  don't  forget  the  chum.  Yon  can't  make  butter  without  a  churn ;  you 
might  as  well  try  to  make  pure  butter  without  a  cow.  When  you  have  the  butter 
churned,  well  worked  and  weighed  on  a  good  pcale,  then,  and  not  until  then,  have 
yon  the  true  and  only  test  of  your  cow's  commercial  value,  all  other  so-called  tests 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Food  enters  largely  into  butter,  for  good  or  bad. 
Also  comfort  of  cows;  cows  can  not  be  comfortable  and  hungry  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  success  of  all  I  have  mentioned  depends  largely  on  the  good  judgment 
of  the  dairyman.  Again,  last,  but  not  least  by  any  manner  of  means,  in  fact  first 
of  all  and  above  all,  the  Indiana  dairymen  need  good  cows.  Get  the  best  cow,  and 
that  cow  is  the  Jersey. 

Professor  Plumb,    There  seems  to  be  no  desire  to  discuss  the  subject  further 
and  we  will  pass  to  the  next  topic  by  Mrs.  Worley,  entitled : 


DAIRY  BREEDS  OF  CATTLE. 

The  principal  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  are  the  Kerry,  Breton,  Normandy, 
Guernsey  Ayrshire,  Swiss,  Jersey,  Dutch  Belted  cattle  and  the  Holstein.  They 
all  possess  the  approved  milk  points  in  a  greater  or  less  degree :  namely,  wedge 
shape,  g^at  capacity  for  food,  a  great  appetite,  a  most  active  digestive  apparatus, 
together  with  large  lacteal  glands,  big  udder  and  full  milk  veins. 

The  Kerry  or  little  Irish  cow  is  but  little  known  in  America,  though  the 
rearing  of  cattle  has  been  a  principal  feature  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  Ireland 
from  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  record.  From  the  remains  of  steers 
found  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  it  is  proven  that  so  far  back  as  the  eighth  pr  tenth 
centuries,  there  existed  a  race  of  cattle,  which,  for  beauty  of  bead  and  shortness  of 
horn,  might  vie  with  ^ome  of  the  best  modern  improved  breeds.  According  to  Sir 
William  Wilde,  there  Vere  four  breeds—the  straight  horned,  the  curved  or  middle 
horned,  the  short  horned  and  the  hornless  or  Maol,  or  Moyle.  The  Kerry  breed, 
which  belongs  to  the  **  curved  or  middle  horned  "  race*  must  be  considered  the  sole 
modem  representative  of  the  earliest  breeds  of  Irish  cattle.  The  Kerry  cow  is  a 
handsome  animal,  small  in  size  (sometimes  the  cows  do  not  exceed  forty  inches  in 
height  at  the  shoulders),  light,  neat,  active,  with  fine  and  rather  long  limbs,  fine 
small  head,  lively,  projecting  eye  full  of  fire  and  animation.  The  horn  is  cocked 
and  tipped  with  black.  The  color  of  the  cattle  is  either  black  or  red. '  The  tend- 
ency of  the  Kerry  to  breed  back  to  the  old  type  proves  it  to  be  an  original  or 
native  breed.  The  cows  are  very  docile,  and  have  the  property  to  bear  confinement 
well.  One  cow  is  known  to  have  been  kept  five  years  in  a  stable  in  Dublin,  during 
which  time  she  had  only  two  calves,  and  was  scarcely  ever  dry,  keeping  up  a  full 
supply  of  milk  for  a  large  family.  The  Kerry  cow  is  easily  kept,  and  this  charac- 
teristic combining  with  her  milk  producing  qualities  entitles  her  to  be  calW  "the 
poor  man's  cow."  The  average  yield  of  milk  is  about  three  gallons  a  day,  making 
four  to  six  pounds  of  butter  weekly.  This  is  a  large  yield,  considering  the  size  of 
the  animal  and  the  amount  of  food  consumed.  The  Kerry  cattle  fatten  rapidly 
on  even  middling  pastures  and  the  beef  is  exceedingly  fine  and  well  flavored. 
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The  Breton  cow  comeB  from  Brittany,  the  northeaRtem  province  of  France.  It 
is  a  fog|;y  region,  where  the  sturdy  peasants  wring  a  frugal  living  from  the  soil  or 
sea.  The  cattle  are  black  and  white  in  color,  small,  Rymmetrical  and  extremely 
hardy.  In  summer  they  have  but  little  if  any  care,  but  do  the  best  they  can  crop- 
ping the  scanty  herbage  of  the  granite  hills  or  heathery  moors.  In  winter  they 
are  given  limited  rations  of  bog  hay  and  crushed  gorse,  and  then  sent  out  to  pick 
what  they  can  find.  They  are  very  tame  and  appear  to  have  no  vice.  They  are 
as  much  a  part  of  one  family  as  the  Irishman's  pig,  so  the  cow  house  is  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  living  room  by  a  bit  of  baize  or  canvass.  Their  size  is  from  thirty- 
six  inches  to  thirty-eight  in  height.  Despite  privation  and  hardship  (for  safety 
and  shelter  is  about  the  extent  of  what  the  owner's  roof  affords)  they  are  "  a  bless- 
ing to  the  sick  an^  a  providence  to  the  poor."  The  cows  give  on  this  treatment 
from  three  thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
per  year,  and  make  from  three  to  seven  pounds  of  butter  per  week.  They  are  too 
small  for  beef,  but  are  greatly  improved  in  this  respect  by  a  cross  with  the  Short- 
horns. Their  color  and  general  characteristics  lead  to  a  supposition  of  a  common 
origin  with  the  Holstein-Freisans.  Brittany  cattle,  when  placed  in  localities 
where  the  soil  is  more  fertile,  become,  in  a  generation  or  two,  changed  as  if  by  an 
enchanter's  wand.  The  poor,  attenuated  form  expands,  assuming  the  form  of  a 
deep-carcassed,  shapely  animal,  while  preserving  its  deer-like  head  and  limbs,  and 
it  is  perhaps  better  not  to  cross  with  other  breeds,  but  to  seek  improvement  for  the 
dairy  by  better  care  and  feeding. 

Normandy  cattle  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Guernseys,  while  the  Jer- 
seys are  more  like  the  Belon  cattle.  They  are  a  large  breed,  soft-haired,  yellow- 
skinned,  and  deep  milkers.  The  butter  of  Normandy  is  famous.  It  is  exceedingly 
high  colored,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  sent  to  the  London  market  The  pre- 
vailing color  of  the  cattle  is  brindle  taking  on  hues  of  black  and  red.  It  is  re- 
markable that  so  good  a  milk  breed  can  be  so  profitable  for  beef. 

The  Swiss  cattle  have  been  but  little  imported  in  this  country,  but  Switzerland 
has  been  famous  for  its  pastures  from  the  earliest  historical  times.  -The  word  Alp 
means  a  mountain  pasture,  or  rather  a  mountain  covered  with  pasturage,  and  is 
never  applied  by  the  Swiss  to  rocky  or  snow-capped  peaks.  On  these  Alps,  and  in 
the  valleys,  breeds  of  cows  have  been  developed  which  are  hardy  milk-givers, 
bearing  all  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  yielding  a  rich  and  abundant  milk. 
The  cows  are  stronger  boned  and  have  much  less  style  than  the  Jerseys,  though 
they  resemble  them  in  their  beautiful  silver-gray  color  and  mealy  muzsle.  They 
take  on  more  flesh  than  the  Jerseys,  and  sometimes  approach  the  Shorthorn  in 
weight.  Many  writers  consider  the  Swiss  cattle  as  the  original  stock  from  which 
the  Jerseys  are  descended.  Twenty- quart  cows  are  common,  and  those  giving 
twenty-eight  and  thirty  are  not  rare. 

The  Ayrshire  cattle  are  a  decidedly  composite  race.  The  hardy,  native  breed 
of  the  county  of  Ayr  has  been  wisely  built  upon  by  taking  such  crosses  as  would 
promote  an  improvement  in  form  and  milk-production  without  weakening  the 
constitution  of  the  parent  stock.  This  has  resnlted  in  an  exceedingly  useful 
breed — good  milkers,  hardy  and  prolific,  long-lived,  and  doing  well  under  good  or 
rough  treatment.    Good  Ayrshire  cows  give  from  four  thousand  to  five  thousand 
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ponnds  of  milk  per  year,  and  there  are  records  of  eight  or  nine  thousand.  The 
Qaeen  of  Ayr  yielded  9,404}  pounds  on  an  ayerage  for  six  years.  The  cattle  are 
red  and  white  in  color.  The  cream  globules  in  Ayrshire  milk  are  smiiU ;  the 
cream  rises  slowly,  and  is  easily  stirred  back  into  the  milk.  It  is  claimed  to  be 
the  most  digestible  milk  in  the  world. 

The  Channel  Island  cattle  are  two  distinct  breeds,  the  Jerseys  and  the  Guern- 
seys. They  are  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their  milk.  The  Qnernsey  breed 
for  the  excellent  rich  color  of  the  butter,  while  it  is  said  that  of  the  Jerseys  excel 
in  firmness.  The  Jerseys  are  more  delicate  in  form  and  more  varied  in  coloring, 
yet  are  equally  hardy.  The  Guernsey  cows  are  usually  yellow  or  fawn  color, 
broken  with  spots  of  white.  They  are  heayier  and  larger  formed,  and  possess  more 
beef  points  than  the  Jerseys.  Their  breeders  claim  for  them  the  richness  of  the 
Jersey,  with  size  approximating  the  Holstein  or  Shorthorn,  and  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  of  any  breed  of  cattle.  The  cows  are  low  in  stature,  and 
their  size  is  not  so  notable  as  it  would  be  otherwise.  As  it  has  only  been  within 
the  last  twenty  years  that  the  Islanders  have  kept  any  record  or  pedigree,  compar- 
atively little  is  known  of  this  very  fine  breed. .  It  is  one  of  the  purest  breeds  known, 
as  the  Guernsey  people  have  very  strict  laws  against  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle  in  the  island.  They  are  much  more  exclusive  in  this  respect  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  it  is  this  exclusiveness  which  is  their  boast 
and  pride.  The  old  cow  Cattle  and  several  of  her  descendants  gave  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  quarts  a  day,  seven  or  eight  of  which  made  a  pound  of  butter ;  Lucille,  a 
Guernsey  cow,  made  twenty-nine  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week,  and  a  number  of  others 
eighteen  and  twenty;  Kathleen,  twenty- two  pounds.  Carrie  of  Green  Bank  weighed 
1,440  pounds,  and  Hazlenut,  1,414.  This  is  a  good  showing  for  general- purpose 
cows,  which  their  breeders  claim  they  are. 

The  Aldemeys  come  from  the  island  of  Alderney,  but  are  the  same  breed  as 
the  Guernseys. 

The  most  popular  of  all  dairy  breeds,  however,  are  the  Jerseys.  The  first  Jer- 
sey herd  of  any  note  was  owned  by  Colonel  Dannery,  of  England.  On  day  in  the 
year  1821,  while  out  riding,  he  saw  a  ''little  lemon  farm  cow,"  with  a  white  ring 
around  her  nose.  She  was  a  Jersey,  and  her  name  was  "  Pug."  He  purchased  her 
because  she  struck  his  fancy,  but  she  afterwards  did  more.  She  made  his  fortune 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  Jersey  herd  in  the  world.  When  he  bought 
the  little  cow  he  was  scientific  and  careful  enough  to  test  her  mUk,  and  he  found 
that  the  daily  yield  of  eleven  quarts  made  ten  ponnds  of  butter  per  week,  against 
twenty- one  quarts  daily  of  an  English  cow  and  ten  and  one-fourth  pounds  weekly. 
His  choice  of  a  dairy  cow  was  then  made.  For  forty-two  years  thereafter  the  Jer- 
seys were  the  labor  and  love  of  his  life.  He  established  a  herd  of  fifty  cows  so 
nearly  alike  that  to  sketch  one  was  to  portray  all.  They  were  solid  in  color, 
shading  through  all  the  tints  of  tan,  fawn  and  gray  to  black  points,  each  perfect  in 
symmetry,  ''long,  low  and  level,"  with  graceful,  high-bred  carriage  and  gentle 
manners.  The  sale  of  butter  alone  made  him  rich.  For  years  he  supplied  Queen 
Victoria's  table  and  the  London  aristocracy.  The  time  finally  came,  however, 
when,  owing  to  domestic  bereavements,  failing  health  and  advancing  years,  he  felt 
he  must  part  with  his  beloved  Jerseys ;  must  divide  and  scatter  the  herd  it  had 
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taken  nearly  half  a  century's  care  to  gather  together.  The  day  came  for  the  Bale, 
bat  when  it  came  the  grief-stricken  old  man  could  not  endure  the  pain  of  parting, 
and  the  order  was  countermanded.  Again,  however,  he  consented,  and  from  all 
over  Europe  flocked  eager  buyers,  and  the  great  *'  Harwood  Channel  herd"  was  for- 
ever dismembered.  The  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert  was  from  this  herd. 
She  is  owned  by  Mr.  Valency  E.  Fuller,  of  Oaklands,  Ontario,  Canada.  Her  yield 
of  milk  was  245  pounds  in  seven  days,  and  this  milk  made  36  pounds  and  14  os.  of 
butter.  About  3  quarts  of  her  milk,  or  6f  pounds  of  milk,  made  a  pound  of  but- 
ter. When  we  reflect  that  it  takes  25  pounds  of  the  milk  of  ordinary  cows  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter,  we  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  excellency  of 
this  little  cow.  Next  to  the  St.  Lambert  family  the  Alphas  are  best  known.  They 
were  imported  by  Colonel  Hoe,  of  printing-press  fame.  Bomba,  Purest  and  Mer- 
cury are  of  this  family.  One  of  the  latest  triumphs  for  the  Jerseys  was  the  test  of 
Tolteco  Fancy,  on  the  tarm  of  Major  Webster,  near  Columbia,  Tenn.  I  do  not 
personally  know  Mr.  Webster  nor  Mayo  Campbell  Brown  (who  assisted  in  the 
test),  but  my  long  residence  in  Tennessee  enables  me  to  say  that  they  are  men  of 
well-known  veracity.  The  milk  waff  set  in  jars  8  inches  in  depth  and  the  cream  7^ 
inches  deep.  It  took  less  than  Ave  pounds  of  her  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter. 
Her  daily  yield  of  butter,  however,  was  only  a  little  over  2  pounds  6  ounces. 

The  Dutch  Belted  cattle  are  doubtless  the  same  stock  as  the  Holstein-Friesians, 
but  they  form  a  distinct  breed,  with  the  type  so  finely  fixed  by  centuries  of  careful 
breeding  that  their  grades  of  even  one-eighth  blood  retain  the  peculiar  white  belt, 
which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  this  breed.  They  are  not  so  large  as  the  Hol- 
stein,  but  compare  favorably  with  them.  They  are  deep  milkers,  docile  and  kind 
in  disposition,  and  easily  kept.  When  dry  they  fatten  easily,  and  the  beef  is  of 
fine  quality.  They  were  brought  from  Holland  to  Orange  County,  New  York,  in 
1838. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  are  comparatively  a  new  breed  of  cattle  in  Amer- 
ica, though  well  known  in  Holland  for  over  a  thousand  years.  They  are  large  in 
size,  and  in  color  black  and  white,  and  present  a  most  attractive  appearance.  Hol- 
land is  a  country  with  a  quality  of  grass  hardly  equaled  anywhere,  and  with  a 
changeable  climate.  These  animals  are  bred  there  under  favorable  circumstances 
for  fine  development,  and  one  that  could  easily  adapt  itself  to  any  climate.  A  re- 
cent traveler  tells  of  finding  them  flourishing  in  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  and 
also  meeting  them  in  the  finest  condition  in  the  northern  part  of  that  great  empire. 
They  are  the  hardiest  and  easiest  acclimated  of  all  breeds  of  dairy  cattle.  Their 
greatest  merit,  however,  is  in  the  fact  that  they  are  a  combination  animal  —com- 
bining milk,  cheese,  butter  and  beef  so  successfully  that  they  are  now  universally 
admitted  to  approximate  nearer  a  '^general  purpose"  cow  than  any  known  breed. 
As  milkers,  they  stand  unrivaled,  hundreds  of  them  having  records  from  10,000  to 
20,000  lbs.  of  milk.  Some  phenomenal  cows  made  records  of  26,000  and  even  80,000 
lbs.  of  milk  in  one  year.  Peitertje  2d  gave  in  one  year  30,318  lbs.  8  ozs.  of  milk, 
which  is  the  largest  record  of  any  cow,  living  or  dead.  Some  two-year-old  heifers 
have  given  18,000  lbs.  in  the  same  time.  Whole  herds  of  cows,  large  herds  at  that, 
often  give,  on  reasonable  feed,  an  average  of  15,000  lbs.  of  milk,  and  even  repeat  it 
in  successive  years.    Their  hardy  constitution  and  great  capacity  for  converting 
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food  into  the  healthieflt  and  most  wholesome  milk,  seems  almost  unlimited  under 
the  intelligence  of  American  dairying.  For  cheese  the  milk  is  of  the  very  finest 
quality,  containing  as  it  does,  a  large  per  cent,  of  casine. 

THB  BOSS  BUTTEB  BECOBD. 

By  a  note  just  received  as  we  go  to  press,  from  Messrs.  J.  B.  Dutcher  Sl  Son,  of 
Maplecroft  Stock  Farm,  Pawling,  New  York,  we  learn  that  the  Holstein-Friesian 
oow,  Pauline  Paul,  that  had  been  undergoing  a  year's  butter  test  under  the  rules 
of  the  Advanced  Register,  has,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  month,  made  1,091  lbs. 
15  0Z8.  of  butter,  salted  one  ounce  to  the  pound,  and  fit  for  market.  This  puts  her 
ahead  of  all  records,  and  with  a  month  to  spare.  Up  to  this  date  the  Jersey  cow, 
Enrotiaama,  with  945  lbs.  9  ozs.  to  her  credit,  held  the  record. 

These  are  both  wonderful  records,  not,  we  venture  to  say,  ever  approximated 
in  the  native  homes' of  the  two  breeds,  thus  showing  the  splendid  capacity  of  Amer- 
icans io  develop  the  full  power  of  the  thoroughbred  animal.  It  may  not  require 
as  much  patient  industry  and  long,  persistent  work  to  do  this  as  it  does  to  create  a 
breed,  but  the  practical  value  of  the  breeds  are  far  more  grandly  advanced  by 
those  who  develop  and  get  the, best  results  from  them  than  by  those  who  only  cre- 
ate the  breed. 

As  butter  cows  they  claim  a  larger  numbef  of  tested  20-pounds  and  over  per 
week  cows  than  any  other  breed  in  America.  Mercedes  made  99  lbs.  7}  ozs.  of  un- 
salted  butter  in  thirty  days.  This  beats  the  celebrated  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert 
(Deven's)  121  lbs.,  and  Monvese's  in  thirty  days,  Castine,  97  lbs.  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  days,  and  the  old  Pride  of  Twick  30 jf  lbs.  in  thirteen  days. 

The  Netherland  and  .^Sgie  families  have  been  noted  also  for  butter.  Nether- 
land  Prince  was  valued  at  twenty  thousand  dollars  by  his  owners,  Smith  and  Powel, 
of  New  York.  He  has  four  daughters  and  one  grand-daughter  (two  three-year- olds 
and  three  two-year-olds)  whose  records  average  20  lbs.  8  J  ozs.  per  week.  The  heifer 
Jamaica  gave  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk  per  day  and  yielded  twenty-six  pounds 
of  butter  in  a  week.  As  beef  they  have  won  many  honors  at  the  fat  stock  shows' 
and  at  experimental  colleges  for  their  rapid  gains  of  flesh,  economically  made,  and 
even  distribution  of  lean  and  fat,  fine  quality  of  beef  and  remarkable  growth 
at  early  ages.  As  veal  they  far  surpass  all  other  breeds ;  a  season's  calves  in  many 
herds  weighing  five  hundred  pounds  at  five  months  of  age.  We  have,  for  several 
years,  been  trying  various  crosses  of  cattle.  The  Jersey  sire,  with  cows  of  any  breed, 
produced  small  calves ;  milk  and  butter  improved  but  beef  deteriorated.  Shorthorn 
sires,  better  beef  but  poorer  milk  and  less  of  it.  We  are  now  trying  crossing  with 
a  sire  of  the  Netherland  .£gie  Holstein  family.  Can  not  say  yet  about  the  butter 
but  the  beef  and  milk  points  are  greatly  improved.  The  calves  are  strong,  large 
and  easily  kept,  and  all  partake  of  the  Holstein  characteristics,  being  beautifully 
marked  black  and  white,  strong,  sturdy  fellows,  well  formed  and  good  bone  and 
muscle.  We  had  a  number  of  calves  crossed  with  Shorthorn  and  Grade  Jersey, 
that  had  the  same  care  and  feed,  and  the  Holsteins  were  the  best  without  exception, 
making  quicker  growth  and  in  better  condition  as  to  flesh,  showing  that  they  are 
more  easily  kept  and  can  be  made  ready  for  the  market  at  an  earlier  age  than  the 
other  erosees. 
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A  breed  with  such  poflsibilities  in  every  direction  aa  this  is  one  on  which  too  great 
care  can  not  be  spent  with  a  yiew  to  preaerying  thoee  in-bred  qaalities. 

DIBOXrSSION. 

Presideni  Plumb,    The  paper  is  now  before  the  house  and  open  for  discussion. 

Mrs.  Busiek,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Worlej  if  the  Kerry  cows  were  origi- 
nally solid  black  ?  • 

Jtfr&  Worley,  No,  I  think  not.  I  believe  the  Kerry  cows  wer6  shown  at  fairs 
in  Ireland  sometime  during  the  eighth  or  tenth  centuries. 

Mrs.  Butick,    I  remember  reading  in  the  history  of  the  breeds  that  they  were ' 
originally  jet  black. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  waa  just  going  to  aak  ii  the  Kerry  cow  was  introduced  by  Dex- 
ter Kerry.  The  Dexter  Kerry  is  noted  for  the  richness  of  its  milk.  I  understand 
that  the  old  Kerry  is  a  great  deal  like  the  modem  Shorthorn. 

Mr.  Smith.    Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Dexter  Kerry? 

Mrs.  Worley.  I  believe  Lord  Derry  found  the  value  of  the  Kerry  cow  in  this 
way  :  He  waa  short  of  milk  cows  and  went  to  a  fair  to  buy  whatever  he  found  that 
he  considered  suitable.  The  one  that  turned  out  the'  best  wa^  this  little  Kerry,  and 
he  commenced  to  breed  from  him. 

President  Plumb.  1  have  an  interesting  statistic  concerning  the  performance 
of  a  Holstein,  which  I  will  read ;  or,  perhaps,  Mr.  Qoodwin  can  give  us  the 
figured.    I  refer  to  the  cow,  Pauline  Paul. 

Mr.  Qoodwin.  Yes,  that  Holstein  cow  has  just  made  a  record  x>f  some  1,153 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  year. 

Mrs»  Worley.  I  know  of  a  Zetssij  cow  which  is  now  going  in  to  beat  that 
record. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  That  cow  is  Bisson  Belle.  ![  think  she  will  finish  about  the 
16th  of  July,  and  is  now  close  on  to  700  pounds  of  marketable  butter.  Another 
Jersey  made  three  pounds  and  twelve  ounces  in  one  day  to  my  positive  knowledge, 
for  I  was  there.  This  butter  was  tested  chemically,  and  proven  to  contain  nearly 
87}  per  cent,  of  butter  fat 

President  Plumb.  Are  there  any  further  remarks?  If  not,  I  will  announce, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  so  at  this  time,  the  persons  whom  I  have  selected  to  act  as 
dairy  experts,  to  be  recommended  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  will  make 
the  following  appointments,  of  course  providing  that  the  parties  will  accept 
Those  present  to-day  I  Bhall  expect  to  decide  at  once,  and  those  not  here  I  will 
name,  so  that  you  may  know  who  they  are.  I  will  state  that  this  list  will  be  per- 
fected as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  published  in  the  papers  of  the  State  and  the 
Indianapolis  city  papers :  For  the  Jerseys,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  H.  H.  Wheatcraft,  and 
Mr.  S.  H.  Qodman. 

Mr.  Jenkins^  Because  of  my  position,  I  will  be  obliged  to  decline.  I  am 
much  obliged  for  the  compliment. 

President  Plumb.  That  is  true.  I  had  thought  of  Mrs.  Busick,  but  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  for  her  to  be  called  awav  from  home  so  much. 

Mrs.  Busick.    I  thank  you,  but  I  would  rather  not. 
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I\'€9ideiU  Fhmb,  I  will  annoancc  Mr.  Wheatcraft,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Gfodman, 
who  is  a  friend  of  this  Association  and  intends  to  join  as,  so  I  feel  safe  in  naming 
him.  For  the  Holsteins,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lagrange,  Mr.  Q.  A.  Stanton  and  Mr.  Schweg- 
ler.  Mr.  Schwegler  is  a  very  husy  man,  but  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  serve.  For 
the  milking  Shorthorns,  Mrs.  Meredith  is  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  at  the 
present  time.  For  the  Ayrshire  breeders,  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  to  the  Ayr- 
shire Breeders'  Association.  I  have  read  all  of  the  names  that  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain at  this  time.  The  next  thing  on  the  programme  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  W.  La- 
Grange,  upon 

THE  MODERN  DAIRY  COW. 

In  this  ag6  of  specialists  there  is  nothing  that  is  supposed  to  excel  in  more 
than  one  thing.  While  this  is  true  in  the  main,  it  can  not  be  said  to  be  an  abso- 
lute fact  as  yet.  Still  everything  is  tending  in  that  direction.  Success  in  scientific 
research  is  only  attained  by  the  specialist,  who  devotes  all  his  energies  to  one  little 
principle.  So  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  gen- 
eral purpose  theories.  As  civilization  advances  it  makes  each  successful  man  a 
specialist,  it  matters  not  what  position  in  life  he  holds.  As  in  mankind  so  it  is  in 
those  animals  whose  improvement  has  kept  pace  with  civilization.  As  the  farm- 
ei's  work  becomes  more  a  work  of  brains  than  of  brawn,  science  has  taken  hold  of 
the  farm,  until  to-day  the  special  crop  is  sown  in  a  specially  prepared  soil.  Special 
breeds  of  stock  for  special  purposes  expected  in  all  cases  except  the  hog,  and  he  is 
a  hog  always. 

In  the  breeding  of  cattle  climatic  influences  and  the  demand  for  different  pro- 
ducts in  ditferent  classes  of  people  has  produced  the  different  types  of  cattle  that  we 
have  to-day.  Several  breeds  claim  to  be  the  true  beef  type,  while  others  claim 
superiority  as  dairy  cows.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  continual  strife  between  the 
dairymen  as  to  which  of  their  favorite  breeds  belongs  the  coveted  title,  "  The  Mod- 
em Dairy  CJow." 

This  cow  is  the  result  of  years  of  careful  breeding,  not  an  accident.  In  both 
Holland  and  the  Island  of  Jersey,  the  homes  of  the  two  most  prominent  claimants 
for  honors  in  this  class,  careful  selections  have  been  made  for  the  breeding  of  ex- 
tra dairy  cows  for  generations,  the  Holland  breed  being  the  oldest  known  type 
of  improved  cattle.  In  both  places  and  in  this  country,  with  imported  stock  as  a 
foundation,  intelligent  breeders  have  produced  cows  that  have  made  good  the 
boasts  of  their  owners  by  making  wonderful  records,  the  Jersey  in  butter  and  the 
Holstein-Freisian  in  both  milk  and  butter,  thus  showing  that  man's  intelligence^ 
backed  by  natural  laws  of  improvement,  can  produce  what  a  few  years  ago  was 
thought  to  be  an  impossibility  even  in  this  prosaic  work. 

But  without  regard  to  breed,  race  or  previous  condition,  what  must  the  dairy 
cow  be  and  do  in  order  to  be  called  the  model  dairy  animal,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call  the  modern  dairy  cow  ? 

In  the  first  place,  she  is  not  the  cow  that  makes  the  average  yearly  yield  per 
cow  in  thirty-seven  milk  counties  in  New  York  to  be  3,034  pounds,  or  a  slight 
fraction  over  one  gallon  per  day.    Neither  is  it  the  cow  of  beef  tendencies,  which 
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reqaires  a  foster  mother  to  help  raise  her  calf.  Nor  is  it  the  cow  that  most  of  the 
farmers  of  this  St^te  feed  a  few  half-rotten  nubbins  in  a  fence  comer,  and  then 
chase  all  around  the  lot  in  mud  half  boot-top  deep  to  get  a  little  milk  from.  B«t 
it  is  the  cow  that  with  proper  care  and  feed  will  give  in  return  enough  milk  and 
butter  to  leave  a  neat  sum  on  the  right  side  of  the  balance  sheet  when  all  is 
figured  out  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  being  settled,  the  question  arises:  How 
are  we  to  tell  this  cow  when  we  see  her?  Will  she  show  by  her  looks  what  she  is? 
In  the  first  place,  every  one  has  his  ideal  dairy  farm,  and  although  no  two  of  us 
are  likely  to  agree,  yet  there  is  in  general  a  form  that  would  satisfy  most  judges. 
She  should  not  be  a  fat,  sleek,  round  beef  animal  that  so  pleases  the  eye  of  the 
feeder  of  beef  animals,  but  she  should  rather  have  the  hind  quarters  veiy  heavy 
in  proportion  to  the  other  portion  of  the  body,  for  the  secretion  of  milk  is  a  second- 
ary function,  nature  intending  it  as  an  adjunct  to  the  generative  system.  Then, 
those  parts  must  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  beef  qualities  to  some  extent. 
Then  there  must  be  in  a  cow  of  this  character  a  great  capacity  for  digesting  and 
assimilating  food,  as  indicated  by  a  large  barrel.  With  these  we  must  have  the 
narrow  shoulders,  thin  neck,  head  with  a  wide  dish  face  and  small  muzzle,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  general  form  of  the  dairy  cow.  Appended  to  this  form  should  be 
an  udder  long,  'deep  and  broad,  hung  well  to  the  back,  with  good,  large  teats 
placed  squarely  on  the  four  corners.  Leading  to  this  udder  should  be  long  tortu- 
ose  milk  veins.  I  know  there  are  some  who  claim  that  the  veins  should  not  be 
taken  into  consideration,  but  my  experience  has  been  that  all  our  deep  milkers, 
both  grades  and  full  bloods,  have  been  supplied  with  very  large  veins,  and  I  there- 
fore think  them  a  very  necessary  part  of  a  good  udder.  And  this  I  consider  a 
very  important  part  of  a  dairy  cow,  and  is  always  the  first  point  I  examine.  I 
always  steer  clear  o(  a  small,  round  sack^  hung  forward,  for  in  all  cases  these  are 
poor  milkers.  It  don't  make  any  difference  how  large  or  how  small  their  digest- 
ive apparatus  may  be  it  always  absorbs  all  the  profit. 

The  color  of  the  skin  is  another  important  point,  although  the  color  of  the 
coat  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that,  but  I  always  like  the  skin  about  the  udder 
and  in  the  ear  to  show  a  yellowish  tinge,  as  indicating  a  rich  milker. 

There  are  other  points  of  minor  importance,  or  rather  I  should  say  that  if  they 
are  of  much  force  we  are  not  yet  able  to  decipher  them.  Such  points  are  the 
escutcheon,  dish  face,  small  muzzle  and  small,  crumpled  horn,  long,  slim  tail,  end- 
ing in  a  heavy  brush.  Another  is  the  placid  expression  of  the  eye,  and  to  this  I 
give  more  importance  as  indicatiog  the  disposition  of  the  cow.  This  brings  to  mind 
the  much  discussed  nervous  theory  of  Ex-Gov.  Hoard.  Having  been  twice  crip- 
pled by  enraged  animals,  I  can  testify  from  experience  as  to  the  nervousness  of 
dairy  cattle.  And  why  not  ?  Is  not  nervousness  a  characteristic  of  the  very  func- 
tion which  we  develop  above  all  others  in  the  dairy  cow.  Tet  there  are  many  who 
ridicule  the  idea  that  are  thinking  men.  Without  entering  into  a  scientific  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  my  experience  with  high-bred  dairy  cattle  has  been  that 
they  seem  to  be  much  more  susceptible  to  kindness,  and  therefore  resent  harshness 
much  quicker  than  the  more  phlegmatic  beef  cattle.  As  an  illustration,  the  great- 
est pet  I  have  ever  had  among  our  cattle  in  a  very  fine  two-year-old  heifer,  which 
I  could  take  almost  anywhere  in  this  building  with  a  tow  string,  yet  one  of  my  men 
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can  not  do  a  thing  with  her,  on  aocoant  of  a  little  rough  treatment  during  a  fit  of 
ill  temper. 

Now,  we  have  the  heavy  hind  quarters,  large  barrel,  narrow  shoulders,  slim 
neck,  small  head  with  wide  dish  face'  and  good  muzzle,  a  large,  even  udder,  long, 
crooked  milk  veins,  a  long,  slim  tail  with  a  heavy  brush,  a  yellow  skin,  and  with 
all  these  a  nervous  temperament  that  is,  nevertheless,  easily  controlled  by  kind- 
ness, making  in  all  a  beautiful  cow,  and  yet  there  is  something  else  that  is  needed 
before  all  the  requirements  o|  a  modern  dairy  cow  are  fulfilled.  All  these  are  only 
the  outward  signs  by  which  we  can  judge  only,  so  far,  by  analogy.  But  there  is 
one  point  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  When  the  record  of  a  cow  as  a  butter 
maker  and  milk  producer  is  given,  then  it  can  be  decided  as  to  which  class  belong 
the  title  of  the  Queen  of  the  Pail. 

In  the  practical  dairy  no  cow  should  be  kept  that  does  not  yield  enough  of 
either  butter  or  milk  to  make  her  a  profitable  investo^nt,  and  this  should  always 
be  proven  by  an  actual  test,  nothing  must  be  left  to  guess  work.  In  the  pure 
breeds  the  records  are  the  marks  by  which  the  dairymen  are  to  tell  which  way  to 
breed  in  order  to  raise  these  cows.  As  a  part  of  this  question  the  pedigree  is 
naturally  brought  forward  prominently  by  all  intelligent  breeders.  I  know  there 
are  still  many,  yes,  I  may  say  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  State,  who  say 
that  the  feed  is  the  breed,  but  the  falsity  of  that  argument  has  been  proven  long 
ago,  and  yon  can  take  the  most  radical,  old-time  farmer  in  any  vicinity,  and  in 
pointing  out  his  favorite  milker,  he  will  say,  "  Yes,  she  is  a  fine  milk  cow  and  so 
was  her  mammy  before  her,"  and  yet  when  they  want  a  pure-bred  animal  and  you 
commence  to  give  their  pedigree,  they  will  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  whatever, 
forgetting  that  it  is  but  an  authenticated  list  of  "mammies  before  them.'' 

In  these  days  of  hurry  and  flurry,  when  every  one  is  trying  to  outrun  his 
neighbor  in  the  race  for  wealth,  we  0941  not  afford  to  wait  for  every  heifer  to  grow 
up  before  we  can  tell  whether  to  keep  her  or  not.  There  is  waste  of  both  time  and 
the  feed  we  give  worthless  animals,  so  we  are  obliged  to  keep  only  the  calves  of 
good  milkers,  and  the  longer  the  line  of  good  performers  the  more  certain  we  are 
of  good  results  from  the  heifers. 

This  being  the  case  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the  records  of  cows  of  the  dif- 
ferent dairy  breeds.  Here  the  battle  is  being  waged,  each  side  starting  in  con- 
fident of  victory  and  each  claiming  the  advantage.  I  for  one  am  glad  to  see  the 
fight,  so  long  as  it  is  with  good  will  on  both  sides,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  there  might 
be  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  fighting  material  in  man  to-day,  when  one  side 
descends  from  the  plane  of  argument  and  tries  to  gain  its  point  by  a  lame  joke 
about  the  cow  and  the  pond  of  water.  There  is  room  for  both  in  this  wide  land. 
So  let  the  good  work  go  on,  for  good  it  lb,  as  it  stimulates  each  side  to  a  better  care 
of  its  stock  and  more  scientific  manner  of  handling  the  products. 

Thus  far  the  strife  has  produced  some  wonderful  records.  Among  the  Jerseys 
we  have  that  of  Princess  2d,  which  is  46  pounds  12}  ounces  of  butter  in  seven 
days ;  and  Oxford  Kate,  89  pounds  12  ounces  in  the  same  time.  Three  Jersey 
cows  have  produced  over  900  pounds  in  one  year,  one  being  945  pounds.  There 
are  a  great  many  which  have  records  of  20  pounds  and  over.  The  President  of 
the  Indiana  Jersey  Breeders'  Association,  in  his  address  this  year,  says  that  at  his 
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reqaest  Jersey  breeders  sent  him  the  test  of  201  cows  last  year  that  made  14  poands 
or  over  in  one  week.  Of  this  number  twenty -three  made  over  20  pounds  of  butter. 
I  have  searched  long  and  earnestly  for  the  average  yield  of  some  of  the  large  Jer- 
sey herds,  but  I  can  not  find  them  in  their  advertisements  or  their  paper. 

The  Holstein-Friesians  are  equally  as  well  off  in  regard  to  records,  in  fact  the 
Holstein-Friesian  breeders  show  a  commendable  spirit  in  this  regard.  They  are 
pushing  their  cattle  forward  to  the  best  of  theiir  abilty.  The  largest  weekly  yield 
of  this  breed  is  39  pounds  lOi  ounces.  There  are  quite  a  number  that  approach 
this  closely.  That  of  Parthena,  38  pounds  8}  ounces;  DeKol  2d,  33  pounds; 
Garben,  32  pounds;  Empress  Josephine  3d,  31  pounds  2  ounces,  and  others;  while 
the  number  that  have  records  above  25  pounds  is  very  large.  For  longer  times  we 
have  223  pounds  6}  ounces  in  sixty  days,  and  320  pounds  1}  ounces  in  ninety  days 
of  Clothilde  2d,  and  that  wonderful  record  of  Pauline  Paul's  of  128  pounds  13} 
ounces  in  thirty  days;  256  pounds  11  ounces  in  sixty  days;  382  pounds  14}  ounces 
in  ninety  days;  942  pounds  in  nine  months;  1,091  pounds  in  eleven  months,  and 
1,153  pounds  15f  ounces  in  one  year,  of  good,  marketable  butter  ready  to  go  to  the 
customers. 

But  the  records  that  to  me  seem  of  more  importance  and  of  a  great  deal  more 
value  in  determining  the  standing  of  the  breeds  is  the  average  records  of  some  of 
the  large  herds.  There  is  a  herd  of  Holstein-Friesians  in  the  United  States  that 
contains  100  cows  with  an  average  butter  yield  of  19  pounds  per  week ;  another 
with  thirty-two  cows  with  average  of  19^  pounds;  another  of  twenty  cows  with  21 
pounds,  and  another  with  thirty-seven  cows  at  an  average  of  three  and  a-third 
years  made  an  average  of  over  17  pounds.  The  records  speak  for  themselves. 
They  do  not  claim  anything  more  than  they  show. 

With  these  records  before  you  and  the  dairy  farm  in  your  mind,  we  ask  you 
that,  without  prejudice,  you  give  each  rao^  her  due,  and  if  neither  has  yet  pro- 
duced the  modem  dairy  cow,  it  is  our  duty  both  to  our  own  pocket  books  and  to 
the  world,  that  we  endeavor,  with  the  aid  of  the  intelligent  application  of  scientific 
principles  of  breeding,  to  produce  that  model  cow. 

A  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was 
submitted : 


AN  ACT   TO   PREVENT    DECEPTION    IN    THE    MANUFACTURE    AND    SALE    OF    DAIRY 

PRODUCTS. 

Section  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  Oeneral  Aseembly  (^  the  State  of  Indiana,  That  no 
person  or  persons  shall  sell  or  exchange,  or  expose  for  sale,  any  unclean,  impure, 
unhealthy,  adulterated  or  unwholesome  milk,  or  shall  manufacture  or  o£fer  for 
sale  any  article  of  food  made  from  the  same,  or  of  cream  from  the  same.  This  pro- 
vision shall  not  apply  to  pure  skim  milk  [made  from  milk]  which  is  clean,  pure, 
healthy,  wholesome  and  unadulterated,  except  by  skimming.  Whoever  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  section  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  im- 
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priBonment  for  not  less  than  one  or  more  than  six  months,  or  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  the  first  offense,  and  six  months  imprisonment  for  each  subse- 
quent offense. 

Ssa  2.  No  persons  shall  keep  cows  for  the  production  of  milk  for  market,  or 
for  sale  or  exchange,  or  for  manufacturiDg  the  same  or  cream  ol  the  same,  into 
articles  of  food  in  a  crowded  or  unhealthy  condition,  or  feed  the  cows  on  food  tkat 
is  unhealthy,  or  that  produces  impure,  unhealthy,  diseased  or  unwholesome  mtlk. 
Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  liable  to  punishmeUt  as  set  forth 
in  section  1. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  or  persons  shall  sell,  supply  or  bring  to  be  manufactured 
to  any  butter  or  cheese  factory,  any  milk  diluted  with  water,  or  any  unclean,  im- 
pure, unhealthy,  adulterated  or  unwholesome  milk,  or  milk  from  yhich  any  cream 
has  been  taken,  or  shall  bring  or  supply  milk  to  any  butter  or  cheese  factory  that 
is  sour.  No  butter  or  cheese  factories,  or  creameries,  exc^t  those  who  buy  all  of 
the  milk  they  use,  shall  use  for  their  own  benefit,  or  allow  any  of  their  employes 
or  an^  other  person,  to  use  for  their  own  benefit  any  milk  or  the  products  thereof, 
brought  to  said  factories  without  the  consent  of  the  owners  thereof.  Whoever 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  punished  for  «ach  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars,  or  not  less  than  one,  or  more  than  six  months  imprisonment, 
or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  manufacture,  out  of  any  oleoginous  substance,  or  sub- 
stanoes,  or  any  compound  of  same,  that  are  produced  from  adulterated  milk,  or  of 
the  cream  from  the  same,  any  article  designed  to  take  the  place  of  butter  or  cheese 
produced  from  pure,  unadulterated  milk,  or  cream  of  same,  or  shall  sell  or  offer 
for  sale,  the  same  as  an  article  of  food.  This  provision  shall  not  apply,  to  pure 
skim  milk  cheese,  made  frt>m  pure  skim  milk,  but  whoever  manufactures  cheese 
made  from  pure  skim  milk,  or  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  whole  milk  and  one- 
half  or  more  skim  milk,  shall  brand  such  cheese  in  clear,  legible,  black  letters, 
'*  skhn  milk  cheese,'^  both  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cheese  itself  and  on  the  box 
in  which  it  is  contained.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty 
or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  not  less  than  three  months  or  more  than  one 
year's  imprisonment,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense,  and 
by  imprisonment  for  one  year  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  sell,  or  expose  for  sale  in  full  packages,  butter  or  cheese, 
branded  or  labelled  with  a  faliie  brand  or  label,  either  as  to  the  chai^acter  of  the 
package,  or  the  location  in  which  it  is  made.  Whoever ,  violates  the  provisions  of 
this  section  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than>  twenty,  or  more  than  forty  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  fifteen 
or  more  than  thirty  days  for  the  first  offense,  and  fifty  dollars  or  thirty  days  im- 
prisonment for  each  subsequent  offense. 

Sec.  6.    No  person  shall  manufacture,  ^11   or  offer  for  sale  any  condensed 

milk,  unless  same  shall  be  put  up  in  packages  upon  which  shall  be  distinctly  labeled, 

or  stamped,  the  name  or  brand,  by  whom,  and  under  which  the  same  is  made.    No 

condensed  milk  shall  be  made  or  offered  for  sale,  unless  manufactured  from  milk 
30— Agb. 
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that  has  aot  had  the  cream-  removed,  or  unless  the  proportion  of  milk  solids  con- 
tained in  the  condensed  milk  shall  be  in  amount  the  equivalent  of  twelve  per  centam 
of  milk  solids  in  crude  milk,  and  of  such  solids,  twentj-five  per  cent  shall  be  fat. 
A  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor,  and  persons  com- 
mitting the  same  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  six  months  imprisonment  for 
each  subsequent  offense. 

Sec.  7.  The  Governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
a  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  known  as  the  Indiana  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 
He  shall  be  a  citizen  of  this  State,  and  he  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  two 
years, or  until  his  successor  is  appointed,  and  shall  recciycasalary  of  two  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  and  his  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his 
ofiicial  duties  as  set  forth  in  this  act.  Said  Commissioner  »hall  be  appointed  within 
thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  charged,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Governor,  with  the  enforcement  of  the  various  provisions  thereof.  Said 
Commissioner  may  be  removed  from  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor^  and  his 
successor  appointed  as  above  provided  for.  Said  Commissioner  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  employ  such  expert,  or  practical  assistance,  and  such  agents 
as  may  be  deemed,  by  him,  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law,  their 
compensation  to  be  fixed  by  him.  The  said  Commissioner  is  also  empowered  to 
employ  a  clerk  at  an  annual  salary  of  not  to  exceed  twelve  hundred  dollars  per 
annum.  The  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars  annually  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
such  purposes,  from  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  All 
charges,  accounts  and  expenses  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treas- 
urer pt  the  State  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller.    The  entire  expenses  of 

said  Commissioner  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  to  enforce  all  laws  that  now 
exist,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  enacted  in  this  State  regarding  the  production, 
manufacture  or  sale  of  dairy  products,  and  personally,  or  by  his  assistants,  inspect 
any  article  of  milk,  butter  or  cheese  made,  or  that  are  sold  within  the  State,  which 
he  may  suspect  or  have  reason  to  believe  to  be  impure,  unhealthy,  adulterated  or 
counterfeit,  and  to  prosecute,  or  cause  to  be  prosecuted  any  person  or  persons,  firm 
or  firms,  corporation  or  corporations,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any 
adulterated  or  counterfeit  dairy  food. 

Sec.  9.  The  said  Commissioner  and  his  duly  appointed  agents,  as  authorized 
by  him,  shall  have  either  access,  egress  or  ingress  to  all  places  of  business,  factories, 
firms,  buildings,  carriages,  cars,  vessels  and  cans  used  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  any  dairy  products,  or  imitation  thereof.  They  shall  also  have  the  power  to  force 
open  any  package,  can  or  vessel  containing  such  articles,  which  may  be  manufact- 
ured, sold  or^exposed  for  sale  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  may 
inspect  the  contents  thereof,  and  may  take  therefrom  samples  for  analysis.  And 
any  person  who  shall  obstruct  the  Commissioner,  or  any  of  his  assistants,  by  refus- 
ing to  allow  him  to  enter  into  anyplace  that  he  desires  to  enter  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duty,  or  who  refuse  to  deliver  to  him  samples  of  any  dairy  product,  or 
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its  imitation,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale,  when  the  same  is  requested,  and  when  the 
▼alue  of  the  same  is  tendered,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  exceeding  twenty- five  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  less  than  fifty  dollars,  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney,  in  any  county  of 
the  State,  when  called  upon  by  the  Commissioner  or  any  of  his  authorized  assist- 
ants, to  render  any  legal  assistance  in  his  power,  and  to  execute  the  laws,  and  pros- 
ecute all  offenders  against  the  provisions  of  this  act.  And  all  fines  and  assess- 
ments collected  in  any  transgression,  begun  or  caused  to  be  begun  by  said  Commis- 
sioner or  his  assistants,  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  Tressury. 

time.  II.  AU  chemical  analysis  necessary  to  be  made 'for  the  proper  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  made  by  the  State  Chemist,  who  shall 
charge  a  reasonable  sum  for  all  chemical  work  done  under  his  supervision. 

Sec.  12.  The  Commissioner  shall  make,  by  annual  reports  to  the  Legislature, 
not  later  than  the  15th  day  of  January  of  each  session,  an  account  of  his  work 
and  proceedings;  shall  report  in  detail  the  number  of  asnistants  which  he  has  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  experts,  agents,  clerks,  etc.,  with  their  expenses  and  dis- 
bursements. The  said  Commissiooer  shall  have  a  room  in  the  capitol  building,  to 
be  set  apart  for  his  use  by  the  Capitol  Commissioner. 

Sec.  13.  All  acts,  or  parts  of  acts,  conflicting  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  14.  This  act  shall  take  effect,  and  be  enforced  from  and  after  April  1, 
1891. 

Ptesidenl  Plumb.  The  bill  is  one  that  requires  our  consideration,  as  we  have 
done  some  very  hard  work  in  the  same  line.  This  bill  is  materially  different  from 
the  one  we  have  before  the  Legislature,  and  in  itself  it  is  quite  defective.  It 
woald  seem  entirely  unreasonable  that  this  should  be  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate,  when  we  have  before  these  bodies  one  that  is  so  much  more  effective.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  fart  that  this  bill  does  not  call  for  a  Dairy  Commissioner, 
and  any  bill  of  this  kind,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  have  some  one  to  enforce  it. 
On  the  second  page,  section  4«  it  reads :  *'  No  person  shall  have  in  his  possession 
sny  substitute,  or  article  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of,  or  as  a  nubstitute  for 
any  dairy  product."  It  is  ab^un),  for  no  power  but  the  United  Slates  Congress 
can  prevent  the  use  of  any  article  in  the  private  family.  Section  5,  on  the  same 
page,  reads:  "Any  dairy  products  whicli  are  falsely  branded,  stenciled,  labeled  or 
marked  as  to  the  place  where  made,  date  of  manufacture,  the  name*  or  cream 
value  thereof,  composition  or  ingredients,  or  in  any  other  respect,  and  cheese 
wholly  made  from  skimmed  milk,  shall  have  branded  upon  the  box  or  case,  *'Made 
from  Skimmed  Milk."  If  any  one  can  explain  the  meaning  of  that  section  to  me, 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  him  do  so,  for  I  confess  that  I  can  not  comprehend  it. 
Now,  it  will  be  a  very  unfortunate  affair  if  this  bill  gets  through  the  Assembly 
without  a  protest. 

Mr,  Jenkins,  I  think  something  should  be  done.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
for  each  member  to  write  to  his  Bepresentative  regarding  it,  and  in  that  way  se- 
cure his  attention  ? 
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PresiderU  Plumb.  It  is  a  most  important  question,  and  we  must  try  to  supplant 
it  by  a  bill  that  will  be  effective.  The  house  is  now  open ;  is  tliere  anj  business  to 
be  transacted  before  we  adjourn  ? 

Mr,  Harris.  I  think  that,  if- this  Association  has  money  enough,  we  had  better 
prist  about  a  thousand  copies  of  tha  proceedings  of  this  meeting  in  full^  and  dis- 
tribute them  to  the  daiiymen  all  over  the  State.  I  move  that  we  get  bids  for  print- 
ing this  report  to  the  number  of  a  thouBand  copies,  and  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  directed  to  attend  to  the  matter. 

Preaideni  Plumb.  It  is  moved  th^t  the  Executive  Committee  get  bids  on  and 
attend  to  the  printing  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  in  full.  Has  it  a  second? 
The  motion  is  seconded.  Is  Chere  anything  further  to  be  said  before  it  is  put  to  vote? 
I  would  like  to  say  that  if  you  publish  a  thousand  copies  of  the  report,  that  we  can 
get  enough  money  from  advertisements  of  the  manufacturers  of  dairy  utensils  and 
other  implements  to  nearly  pay  for  printing,  etc.  And,  besides,  we  want  to  put 
ourselves  upon  the  records.  I  understand  that  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  will  be  pleased  to  place  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  this  Association 
in  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  Report.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  issue 
the  report  for  our  own  benefit. 

Secretary  BagUy.  I  think  yon  could  get  a  thousand  copies  very  cheapljr,  if  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  made  with  the  printer,  although  I  could  not  say 
just  how  cheaply. 

President  Plumb.  If  this  Association  will  get  out  this  report,  with  all  of  these 
valuable  papew,  it  will  do  more  to  interest  the  dairymen  of  the  State  in  the  Asso- 
ciation than  anything  else,  and  it  will  certainly  cause  an  increase  in  attendance. 

Motion  was  put  to  vote  and  carried.  • 

President  Plumb,  Is  there  any  further  business  to  come  before  the  house?  I 
have  heard  some  talk  in  relation  to  a  summer  meeting  of  this  Association ;  is  there 
anything  to  be  said  upon  that  question  ?  Is  it  considered  desirable  that  we  should 
have  a  meeting  in  the  spring  or  summer  ? 

Mr.  Harris,  Inasmuch  as  the  Experiment  Station  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  is  in- 
terested in  investigating  dairy  products,  and  inasmuch  as  this  Dairy  Association  is 
trying  to  learn  something,  and  inasmuch  as  we  have  a  pretty  good  teacher  over 
there,  I  suggest  that  this  Association  meet  at  Purdue  University  during  the  annual 
commencement,  so  that  we,  and  all  of  the  dairymen  of  the  State,  may  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  President  of  the  college  and  of  the  Dairymen'^  Association,  and 
can  discuss  dairy  matters  and  be  treated  to  a  lecture  over  there. 

President  Plumb.  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Busick,  I  had  pearly  forgotten  ;  here  is  a 
question  held  over  for  you :  "  Is  a  barrel  churn  any  better  for  being  made  in  the 
State  of  Ohio?" 

Mrs.  Busick.  It  is  not  a  barrel  chum ;  it  is  known  as  the  "  Boss "  chum. 
About  that  Ohio  churn,  I  want  to  state  that  Ohio  is  a  grand  State.  It  has  given 
us  a  good  President,  good  statesmen,  good  financiers,  good  warriors,  and  is  always 
on  the  top. 

^  Piresident  Plumb.  You  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  Indiana  has  given  us  a 
mighty  good  President  A  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture in  the  House  and  will  be  presented  to  the  same  committee  in  the  Senate,  as  I 
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andentand  it.  Senator  Moant«.8aid  that,  with  slight  modifications,  he  helieved 
the  hill  would  pass.    I  went  to  see  him  this  morning,  but  he  was  gone. 

Mr,  Jenkina.  I  move  that  Mrs.  Basick  and  Prof.  Plumb  be  delegated  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  bill  and  association. 

Put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

Adjoamed  nne  die. 

GALL  TO  OBOANIZE. 

To  ih4  Dairymen  of  Indiana :  • 

Gentlemen — As  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State  of  Indiana  at  the  present 
time  represent  a  capital  of  many  million  dollars,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
interests  are  rapidly  growing,  it  would  seem  wise  and  expedient  for  all  those  per- 
sons interested  in  the  production  of  milk,  butter  and  dairy  products  to  have  their 
interests  furthered  through  an  effective  organization,  to  be  known  as  the  Indiana 
Dairymen's  Association. 

Several  of  our  sister  States,  through  simHar  organizations  in  their  respective 
commonwealths,  are  wielding  great  influence  and  good  for  the  dairy  interests. 
With  such  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Indiana  dairymen  we  see  no  reason  why 
snch  an  organization  can  not  be  made  not  only  mutually  beneficial  to  the  dairymen 
of  our  State,  but  further,  if  properly  condueted,  will  be  highly  educational  in 
numerous  directions.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Indiana  has  no  such  organization, 
the  undersigned  have  seen  fit,  after  due  consultation,  to  urgently  invite  all  dairy- 
men of  the  State  of  Indiana  who  may  be  interested  in  promoting  dairy  interests  to 
meet  at  the  State  Hoase,  in  Indianapoli^,  at  II  o'clock,  on  January  15, 1891,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Indiana  Dairymen's  Association.  We  trust  that  yon 
will  give  this  matter  your  serious  consideration,  and  if  possible  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  15th. 

Further,  the  undersigned  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  persons  interested 
in  this  matter,  with  suggestions  bearing  upon  the  same.    Ck>me  one,  come  all. 

Signed,  * 

G.  S.  Plumb,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana. 

D.  n.  Jenkins,  Indianapolis,  Marion  County,  Indiana. 

W.  n.  Broaddus,  Connersville,  Fayette  County,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Smith,  Princeton,  Gibson  County,  Indiana. 

C.  B.  Harris,  Goshen,  Elkhart  County,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Laura  D.  Worley,  Ellettsville,  Monroe  County,  Indiana. 

F.  J.  Claypool,  Munroe,  Delaware  County,  Indiana. 
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Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  15, 1S91. 

Met  pursuant  to  call.  > 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  Prof.  Plumb  was-  elected  temporary  chairman ; 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Worley,  secretary. 

Prof.  Plumb  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution,  consisting  of  Messrs.  D. 
H.  Jenkins,  0.  B.  Harris  and  J.  W.  LaGrange. 

'  The  committee  reported  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  which  were  adopted,  and 
are  as  follows : 


AKTICLE8    OF    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE     INDIANA     STATE     DAIBTMEN'S    ASSOCIATION, 

ADOPTED  JANUARY  15,  1891. 

Article  1.  The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  '^The  Indiana  State 
Dairymen's  Association." 

Article  2.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and  three  Vice-Presidents,  and  an  Executive  Committee  consist- 
ing of  the  President,  Secretary,  First  Vice-President  and  two  others  elected  by  the 
Association. 

Article  3.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  one  year,  or  until  their 
successors  have  been  elected. 

Article  4.  The  regular  annual  meetings  occur  in  January  at  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  Rooms,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Article  5.  Any  person  can  become  a  member  of  this  Association  by  the 
payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Article  6.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  call  a  special,  meeting  at 
such  time  as  in  his  judgment  the  interest  of  the  Association  demands. 

Article  7.  The  Executive  Board  shall  have  power  to  transact  all  unfinished 
business. 

Article  8.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  the  funds  belongicg 
to  the  institution,  and  {)ay  out  the  same  on  the  order  of  the  President. 

Article  9.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
usually  devolve  upon  officers  of  similar  organizations. 

Article  10.  These  articles  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  Prof.  Plumb  was  elected  by  acclamation  President 
of  the  Association ;  Mrs.  L.  D.  Worley,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Busick,  Mr.  Jenkins  was  elected  First  Vice-President. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harris,  Mrs.  Busick  was  elected  Second  Vice-President,  and 
Mr.  Harris,  of  Goshen,  was  elected  Third  Vice-President. 

An  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  President,  First  Vice-President,  Secre- 
tary, Treasurer  and  two  members,  Mr.  LaQrange  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Howland,  were 
elected  by  the  Association. 

A  call  for  members  was  then  made  and  responded  to  as  follows : 
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CHABTEK  MEHBBBS. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  D.  H.  Jenkins,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  J.  W. 
LaGrange,  Franklin,  Ind. ;  G.  B.  Harris,  Qoshen,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  Lanra  D.  Worlej,  El-  , 
lettsville,  Ind. ;  Chas.  Van  Nuys,  Franklin,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  Kate  M.  Basick,  Wabash, 
Ind. ;  Q.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood,  Ind. ;  Albert  Libt,  Franklin,  Ind. ;  Sjlyester  John- 
son, Frvington,  Ind.;  E.  J.  Howland,  Howland,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Geo.  Jackson,  Beech 
Grove,  Ind. ;  W.  H.  Broaddns,  Connersvilie,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  Calvin  Fletcher,  Spencer, 
Ind. ;  H.  H.  Wheatcraft,  Southport,  Ind. ;  Qeo.  W.  Brooks,  Muncie,  Ind. ;  L.  J. 
Christie,  Hadlej,  Ind. ;  C.  T.  Doan,  Hadley,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Smith,  Princeton,  Ind. ; 
W.  C.  Wheatcraft,  Greenwood,  Ind. 

The  following  additional  members  handed  in  their  names  on  February  18, 
1891: 

Wm.  W.  Kennedy,  Martinsville,  Ind. ;  W.  G.  S ,  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  J.  E. 

Isenhour,  New  Augusta,  Ind. ;  Peter  Covert,  Franklin,  Ind. ;  H.  R  Howland,  How- 
land, Ind. ;  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith,  Cambridge  City,  Ind. 


BEE-KEEPERS. 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Indiana  Bee-keepers^  Aiusociation  con- 
vened in  the  lectare  room,  State  House,  January  24, 1891,  at  1:30  p.  m.,  President 
E.  H.  GollinB,  of  Carmel,  in  the  chair. 

While  the  audience  was  gathering,  the  Association  enjoyed  a  general  discua- 
sion  on  the  suocesees  and  failures  of  the  past  season. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  T^t^son.  The  past  season  has  been  a  good  one  with  me.  Though  during 
the  winter  it  was  so  warm  that  the  bees  consumed  a  greater  amount  of  stores  than 
usual,  and  when  spring  came  they  were  almost  in  a  starving  condition.  Bees  that 
were  not  fed  did  not  breed  up  and  lost  all  the  time.  During  January  in  my  neigh- 
borhood the  bees  were  gathering  pollen  nearly  every  day;  also,  through  February. 
Then  we  had  our  cold  spell  in  March,  after  which  they  bred  up,  till  in  April  my 
bees  were  strong  again.  There  was  only  about  two  days  they  could  work  on  fruit 
bloom,  then  come  cold  rain  which  cut  them  off.  One  day  I  found  a  colony  of  bees 
all  laying  out  upon  the  ground  and  on  the  point  of  starvation.  I  first  looked  into 
the  hive,  and  there  was  not  a  drop  of  honey ;  secondly,  I  got  some  water  and  sugar 
And  fed  it  to  those  on  the  ground,  and  they  drank  of  this  sweetened  water  and  re- 
vived and  finally  made  the  best  hive  I  have  had  for  a  long  time.  This  went  on 
till  the  white  clover  came,  and  I  had  my  bees  in  good  shape  to  get  a  good  return 
from  the  white  clover,  but  that,  too,  was  again  cut  short  by  the  rain,  and  it  seems 
that  the  wet  weather  was  local ;  it  was  not  general  anyway.  I  had  heard  in  other 
places  that  when  the  basswood  bloom  came  the  bees  had  little  work  on  that,  too,  on 
account  of  the  rain.  I  wish  to  speak  about  a  plant  my  wife  had  as  an  ornament 
this  season.  She  had  quite  a  bunch  of  it,  and  I  think  on  one  stalk  I  have  counted 
as  high  as  fifty  bees.  They  would  fill  themselves  on  it,  and  I  never  saw  such  a 
honey  plant  as  that  before ;  they  worked  on  it  all  the  time.  I  do  not  know  the 
botanical  name,  but  the  ladies  call  it  "  English  Live  Forever."  [  Passes  around 
and  general  remarks  made  upon  it].  When  it  is  in  full  bloom  it  is  probably  eight 
inches  across.  This  has  been  my  experience  during  the  season.  I  made  it  profita- 
ble, and  got  a  good  return  of  honey. 
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Mr,  Hicks,  Indianapolis.  With  regard  to  local  canses  of  failure  for  honey,  I 
wish  to  say  this:  That  in  this  vicinity,  in  and  around  my  location,  which  is  near 
the  city,  there  was  no  honey  in  June  from  white  clover,  unless  it  was  a  day  or  two. 
I  got  no  honey,  with  the  exception  of  twenty-five  pounds,  from  eighteen  stands. 
I  closed  up  with  thirty  colonies,  and  I  do  not  think  I  will  have  half  of  twenty 
next  year. 

Mr,  Muthf  OincinnaH,  My  hees  bred  up  this  season  perhaps  earlier  than  ever 
before,  and  were  very  strong.  I  examined  them  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  found 
large  quantities  of  brood ;  they  were  in  the  best  condition  possible  for  harvest.  I 
had  some  other  business  to  attend  to  for  some  time,  and  one  day  I  saw  quite  a 
great  many  bees  out  of  the  hives,  and  I  went  through  all  of  them  and  found  them 
in  a  state  of  starvation ;  that  was  after  the  fruit  bloom,  and  I  had  to  go  to  feeding 
them  on  syrup  made  of  sugar  and  j^ater,  and  by  the  time  I  had  them  ready  and 
in  good  condition  to  gather  honey,  the  honey  season  was  passed,,  and  that  accounts 
for  my  failure. 

Mr.  Catierson,  Hendricks  Cownfy,  Mr.  Muth  and  I  agree  exactly  en  the  condition 
of  our  bees.  Early  in  the  spring  my  bees  started  in  a  splendid  condition  and  I 
thought  they  were  safe  and  no  danger  at  all ;  that  they  would  get  along  all  right. 
So  I  did  not  give  them  any  further  attention  for  quite  a  while.  I  remember  the 
apple  bloom  only  lasted  a  few  days,  and  after  that  they  seemed  to  quit  work,  be- 
come lazy  and  did  not  work  scarcely  any.  I  did  not  think  to  examine  them  and 
perhaps  it  was  a  week  or  ten  days  aiter  this,  that  my  wife  went  away  on  a  visit, 
and  then  reported  to  me  that  my  friend  sent  me  word  that  I  had  better  examine 
my  bees,  as  hi^  were  starving.  I  did  so  and  found  mine  in  a  starving  condition. 
Two  colonies  had  starved  to  death,  for  the  white  clover  boason  had  been  a  poor  one. 
About  the  time  they  began  to  breed  up  properly,  the  clover  began  to  stop.  Early 
in  July  we  had  some  good  rains  and  that  started  the  "  Hearths  Ease ;  **  tbere  was 
quite  a  large  quantity  in  my  settlement,  and  I  think  the  bees  carried  honey  from 
that.  I  think  that  was  about  all  they  could  get  to  fill  up  their  hives  with, 
but  after  all  I  think  I  did  as  well,  or  about,  as  I  have  for  the  past  two  years. 
I  began  in  the  spring  with  twenty- three  colonies  and  increased  to  sixty-five,  which 
I  have  yet. 

Mtf  Hieks.  The  way  I  feed  in  the  winter  when  I  get  out  of  food  at  this  time 
of  the  year  when  bees  can  not  get  out  to  fly,  would  be  in  this  wise;  make  a  candy 
of  sugar  and  water,  made  very  hard,  so  as  not  to  melt  easily,  and  place  it  where 
they  can  get  to  it.  Bees  need  to  be  well  fed,  and  when  winter  comes  on,  the  hives 
should  be  well  stocked  with  young  brood.  If  brood-reariog  ceases  early  in  the 
fall  so  that  the  old  bees  are  in  the  hives  when  winter  begins,  they  will  usually  die 
before  spring.  Each  hive  should  have  at  least  twenty-five  pounds  of  honey.  Bees 
well  cared  for  will  come  out  all  right  in  the  spring  and  keep  rearing  a  small 
amount  of  brood  all  winter. 

Q.  When  it  is  neoessary  for  you  to  make  syrup,  do  you  vse  the  best  sugar  or 
not,  and  how  do  you  make  it? 

A.  I  should  take  good  sugar  and  *make  candy,  such  as  I  have  described,  by 
pouring  a  little  water  on  it  to  melt  it,  and  then  boil  a  little ;  as  soon  as  it  is  of  right 
consistence,  so  a  drop  in  celd  water  will  mash  easily  between  the  fingers  and  nQ\ 
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crumble,  poor  into  pie  pane  half  an  inch  thick  and  let'  it  cool,  then  break  up  in 
any  desired  shape  that  yon  choose. 

Mr,  Oatteraon.  I  was  directed  bj  a  party  to  take  fourteen  pounds  of  sugar  to 
one  of  water,  but  on  trying  I  found  that  it  did  not  take  so  much  boiling  as  my 
friend  speaks  of,  and  I  did  not  wait  any  length  of  time  before  dropping  the  syrup 
in  the  water.  I  had  pans  about  an  inch  deep,  then  poured  the  syrup  in  slowly  and 
before  it  became  hard  I  took  my  pocket  knife  and  cut  it  into  such  squares  as  I 
wanted.  They  were  about  four  inches  wide  and  six  inches,  in  length.  I  put  this- 
in  the  hives  sp  the  bees  could  get  it  if  they  wanted  it  I  think  they  had — most  of 
them— a  sufficient  quantity  of  honey  to  take  them  through  the  winter. 


pbebident's  address. 

Ladies  and  QetUlemen  of  the  Indiana  Stojle  Bee-Keeper*s  Association : 

Knowledge  of  the  details  of  bee-keeping  we  all  tCf^ree  to  be  the  first  requisite 
of  success.  Many  of  the  facts  and  methods  may  in  time  be  discovered  by  each  in- 
dividual in  his  own  yard.  But  the  advantage  of  the  experiments  and  success  of 
others  is  immense. 

Suppose  an  individual  were  to  try  to  construct  a  railroad  and  equip  it  entirely 
from  his  own  study  and  experimenting,  without  taking  the  advantage  of  the  re- 
search and  experience  of  others.  In  this  age  of  rapid  growth  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  learning  and  of  effort,  no  one  thinks  of  reaching  success  without  using 
every  stepping  stone  offered  by  the  past  and  present. 

I  speak  thus  because  many  small  bee-keepers  continue  plodding  along  with  the 
crude  knowledge  and  awkward  blunders  of  the  empiricist,  and  complain  that  there 
is  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  in  bee  culture. 

If  such  parties  would  avail  ^  themselves  of  the  knowledge  already  extant  on 
the  subject  and  attend  associations  where  it  is  taught,  their  bees  would  find  their 
way  out  of  the  weedy  fence  corners  and  into  improved  hives,  and  the  honey  re- 
turns would  be  increased  under  skilled  management  like  magic. 

The  farmer  whose  field  is  well  drained  and  mellow  and  rich  is  not  heard  com- 
plaining of  either  wet  or  drouth,  bugs  or  frost.  All  these  hindrances  vary  con- 
stantly in  destructiveness,  both  with  the  farmer  and  the  bee-keeper.  But  one  can, 
by  good  management,  ward  off  serious  damage  from  one  or  all  of  these. 

The  past  three  or  four  seasons  have  been  the  most  frought  with  disappointment 
in  bee  culture  of  any  equal  number  of  years  since  this  State  was  settled.    In  fact,  • 
it  appears  that  wide-spread  meteorological  changes  are  affecting  all  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  that  prices  also  have  been  phenomenally  low. 

We  have  produced  artificial  conditions  which  have  destroyed  much  of  our  fruit 
and  damaged  our  wheat  crop.  The  very  soil  of  the  forests  is  noticeably  harsher, 
less  mellow  and  lively  than  fifty  years  ago. . 

These  wholesale  changes  have  seriously  affected  the  flora.  The  drouth  of  '88 
and  '89  has  so  reduced  the  vitality  of  the  white  clover  that  though  it  made  a  fine 
growth  last  summer  it  did  not  yield  honey  in  proportion  to  the  flattering  prospects. 
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The  fall  rains  came  too  late,  and  many  bees  are  now  starving.  After  all  this  it  is 
a  fact  that  those  who  knew  enough  and  were  attentive  enough  to  feed  last  spring, 
and  come  into  June  with  very  strong  colonies,  got  paying  returns. 

Apiculture  offers  grebt  opportunities  for  intelligent  modification  of  means 
and  methods  of  management ;  and  when  one  tells  you  there  is  no  skill  in  api- 
culture you  may  rightly  think  that  that  man  has  made  so  little  research  that  he 
doesn't  know  what  is  to  be  learned.    . 

Allow  me  one  illustration  of  this  thought.  Last  June  caught  many  bee- 
keepers with  colonies  moderately  strong  and  with  plenty  of  empty  combs  at  ,the 
side  of  the  brood,  nest  for  storing  say  forty  pounds  of  nice  white  clover  honey, 
which  was  just  beginning  to  come  in.  If  you  simply  put  on  sections  the  bees 
would  crowd  the  brood  chambers  with  white  clover  honey,  and  the  best  of  the 
season  would  pass  before  they  would  need  the  sections.  This  brood-comb  storage 
would  soon  limit  the  queen  in  laying,  and  not  allow  the  increase  of  brood  to  keep 
pace  with  the  natural  formation  of  chyle  or  larva-food  by  the  colony.  Both  of 
these  conditions  tend  to  produce  swarming,  and,  of  course,  to  ruin  the  crop.  Now, 
suppose  the  business-like  apiarist,  seeing  the  situation  on  June  1st,  should  spread 
the  brood-nest,  placing  empty  combs  from  the  sides  in  the  middle,  also  combs  with 
hatching  brood,  and  should  remove  those  containing  unsealed  broods  and  eggs  near 
the  hive  wail.  The  queen  will  quickly  fill  those  central  combs  with  brood.  Your 
colony  becomes  stronger,  rather  than  weaker,  and  your  bees  go  at  once  to  the 
sections  to  store  the  choicest  honey. 

Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  colonies  put  in  winter  quarters  in  the  fall 
of  1889  was  108,255 ;  the  number  on  hand  in  1890,  137,443 ;  number  of  pounds  of 
comb  honey  past  twelve  months,  936,676 ;  number  of  pounds  of  extracted  honey 
past  twelve  months,  107,714. 

The  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  was  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  and  best  we  have  had 
for  years.    I  believe,  with  one  exception,  the  exhibitors  were  all  from  our  own  State. 

The  display  of  honey- producing  plants  was  exceedingly  complete  and  attract- 
ive, showing  careful  and  intelligent  work,  and  constituting  an  admirable  part  of 
our  entire  exhibit. 

The  single  judge  system  is  popular,  but  the  feeling  among  exhibitors  was 
freely  expressed  that  the  judge  should  be  one  actively  engaged  In  apiculture,  or  he 
will  not  be  familiar  with  modem  appliances  and  methods. 

The  matter  of  the  part  our  State  is  to  take  In  the  apicultural  display  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  should  claim  due  attention  from  this  body.  Is  it  not  as 
clearly  our  duty  to  market  a  crop  well  as  to  produce  it  well  ?  A  representative 
exhibit  at  Chicago  in  '93  will  certainly  attract  favorable  attention  from  the  distant 
markets  of  the  world,  and  also  increase  home  consumption.'  Men  and  clubs  and 
nations  gain  power  and  character  and  standing  in  the  busy  world  in  proportion 
to  the  effort  they  make  and  the  ability  they  show  to  add  to  the  aggregate  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  mankind.  The  success  or  failure  of  each  private  or  public 
enterprise  is  the  concern  of  all. 

I  thank  you  for  your  prompt  and  intelligent  effort  in  making  our  programme 
full  and  interesting,  and  hope  the  work  of  the  present  meeting  of  the  State  Society 
may  prove  as  lively  and  instructive  as  our  best  meetings  have  been  in  the  past. 
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« 

Following  the  address,  George  C.  Thompeon,  of  Southport,  read  a  paper  on — 

AN  OBJECT  LESSON,  WITH  HIVE.  SHOWING  HOW  TO  MANIPULATE 
THE  BROOD  CHAMBER.  THE  HONEY  BOARD  AND  THE 

SECTION  Case,  in  securing  comb  honey. 

An  indiBpensaft>le  condition  to  the- profitable  production  of  comb  honey  is 
strong  colonies;  and  successfal  wintering  is  an  important  factor.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  build  up  a  weak  colony  into  a  strong  one  in  time  for  the  white  clover,  and 
that  is  the  principal  source  of  my  surplus  honey.  Given  a  colony  in  good  condi- 
tion— that  is,  with  a  young,  prolific  queen,  plenty  of  honey  or  sugar  syrup,  with 
sufficient  beea  to  cover  three  or  four  combs  of  Langstroth  capacity — a  good,  strong 
colony  can  be  built  up  by  the  first  of  June. 

I  winter  my  bees  on  just  as  many  frames  as  tlfey  can  comfortably  occupy, 
usually  four  to  six,  contracting  with  division  boards,  and  being  careful  that  there 
is  plenty  of  food  to  last  them  until  fruit  bloom  in  the  spring.  Beginning  with  the 
contracted  brood  chamber,  add  empty  combs-— or,  better,  if  you  have  them,  combs 
filled  with  honey  or  syrup — as  fast  as  the  queen  will  occupy  them.  If  the  weather  is 
warm,  the  added  frames  may  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  brood  sest,  and  be  more 
quickly  filled  with  brood;  but  the  brood  nest  should  never  be  spread  in  cold 
weather,  nor  enlarged  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  bees  to  cover  the  frames  of  brood. 
'  Don't  "  monkey  "  with  your  bees ;  seeing  that  they  have  plenty  of  food  and  room, 
let  them  alone.  If  conditions  are  favorable,  your  hive  should  be  full  of  bees  by 
the  first  of  June,  wliich  is  about  the  time  white  clover  is  in  bloom  in  my  latitude, 
and  about  this  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  they  will  begin  to  swarm.  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  swarming  in  working  for  comb  honey,  and  am  not  sure  it 
would  be  desirable  if  I  could.  I  allow  each  colony  to  cant  one  swarm,  and  no 
more  if  I  can  prevent  it,  and  what  is  known  as  the  "  Heddon  method ''  has  proved 
successful  with  me.  Before  the  bees  are  ready  to  swarm,  there  should  usually  be 
one  or  more  section  cases,  partly  filled  with  honey,  on  the  hive. 

' "  When  a  swarm  issues,  hive  it  and  place  it  on  the  stand  occupied  by  the  old 
colony,  moving  the  old  colony  just  far  enough  to  one  side  to  give  room  for  the  new ; 
turning  the  entrance  of  the  old  colony  away  from  the  new  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees,  remove  the  section  case  from  the  old  colony  to  the  new,  having 
placed  a  queen,  excluding  honey  board,  on  the  new  hive.  After  the*  new  colony 
has  its  location  well  marked,  in  two  or  three  days,  turn  the  old  one  back  parallel 
with  the  new.  About  eight  days  after  casting  a  first  swarm,  the  queen  cells  in  the 
old  colony  will  begin  to  hatch,  and  another  swarm  may  be  looked  for.  Two  or 
three  days  before  this,  and  at  a  time  when  the  working  force  of  the  old  colony  is 
in  the  fields^  remove  the  old  colony  to  a  new  location,  some  distance  from  the  old 
stand.  The  bees  returning  from  the  fields  will  unite  with  the  new  colony,  increas- 
ing its  working  force  and  depleting  the  old  colony  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  a  rule, 
it  will  not  cast  another  swarm.'' 

Having  hived  your  swarm  on  empty  frames  or  frames  with  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  foundation  fastened  to  the  top  bar  for  a  comb  guide,  and  having  placed 
the  case  of  partly  finished  sections  taken  from  the  old  colony  upon  it,  the  beea 
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will  at  once  go  to  work  vigorously  in  the  Bectiona,  the  comb  huilt  helow  being  oc. 
cupied  by  the  queen  with  brood  as  last  as  built  in  the  frames.  I  hive  my  swarma 
on  five  Lungstroth  frames,  using  division  boards  at  the  sides,  thus  contributing  the 
size  of  the  brood  nest,  and  forcing  the  bees  into  the  sections.  A  swarm  may  in  this 
way  be  compelled  to  store  all  the  honey  they  gather  in  sections  and  brought  out  at 
the  end  of  the  honey  season  with  an  almost  empty  brood  chamber,  and  if  no  in- 
crease is  wanted  the  colony  may  be  united  with  another  and  the  apiary  reduced  to 
the  original  number.  If  this  is  not  desirable  the  brood  nest  may  be  enlargecl  after 
the  white  clover  has  ceased  blooming  by  adding  empty  combs  or  frames  filled  with 
foundation,  and  the  bees  allowed  to  fill  them  with  the  fall  honey  for  winter  stores. 
Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  old  colony  which  we  removed  when  we  plaoed  the 
new  swarm  on  its  stand.  Having  been  deprived  of  most  of  its  working  force  by 
the  swarm  and  our  manipulation,  it  will  not  do  much  for  a  few  days.  The  honey 
that  is  gathered  will  be  stored  in  the  cells  left  vacant  by  the  hatching  brood,  and 
this  will  probably  be  continued  until  the  young  queen  begins  to  be  crowded  for 
room,  when,  if  the  honey  flow  continues,  a  case  of  sections  should  be  placed  on  the 
hive,  when  they  will  elevate  the  honey  from  the  brood  nest  ui^til  the  queen  has 
room  for  her  egg-laying  capacity.  As  the  honey  flow  begins  to  decrease  the  sec- 
tiona  on  the  hives  should  be  decreased  in  number  so  that  as  few  may  be  unfinished 
at  the  end  of  the  season  as  possible. 

• 

Jonafl  SchoU,  of  Lyons  Station,  presented  the  following : 


ECONOMY  IN  BEB  CULTU&E. 

There  is  perhaps  no  industry  or  pursuit  that  has  been  subject  to  such  radical 
changes,  such  varied  success  and  failures,  as  that  of  bee  culture. 

From  crude  beginnings  and  experiments  has  risen  a  business  of  immense  pro- 
portions. The  experimental  stage  has  to  a  great  extent  been  passed,  and  the  pro- 
gressive bee  keeper,  or  the  beginner,  need  no  longer  be  at  the  expense  and  labor  of 
testing  uncertainties,  but  profiting  by  the  results  arrived  at,  and  the  information  so 
freely  given  by  many  who  have  long  studied  the  details  of  the  business,  may  push 
forward  with  the  assurance  of  success. 

Without  stopping  to  consider  whether  or  not  bee  keeping  is  such  a  precarious 
business  that  the  conditions  for  substantial  progress  are  not  so  favora1)le  as  found 
in  other  occupations,  I  wish  to  point  out  a  few  facts  to  show  that,  if  conducted 
with  good  judgment  and  strict  economy,  will  give  returns  that  compare  favorably 
with  other  industries. 

The  farmer  or  market  gardener  who  would  succeed  in  his  business  finds  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  study  the  best  methods  for  saving  time,  labor  and  outlay  of 
money.  Of  many  bee  keepers  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  the  success  which 
attended  their  first  efibrts  led  them  into  extravagance  which  the  business  would 
not  justify.  Evidence  of  this  may  be  seen  about  their  premises.  Hives  of  five  or 
six  different  patters,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  quite  expensive,  after  being  used  a 
short  time  are  all  discarded  and  thrown  aside  to  make  room  for  the  next  one  that 
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promisee  wonderf al  resultR.  Boxes,  smokers,  feeders  and  traps  of  every  deecription, 
purchased  or  home  made,  are,  after  a  few  trials,  stored  in  the  loft  as  so  mdch  ase- 
less  plunder. 

This  kind  of  business  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  supply  dealer,  but  a  direct  loss  to 
the  bee  keeper,  whether  he  be  the  owner  of  two  or  three  colonies  or  of  fifty. 

Whenever  the  expenses  exceed  the  income,  the  tendency  is  to  become  dis- 
couraged and  neglect  the  business. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  to  know  what  is  actually  necessary,  and  what  can  be 
dispensed  with.  Economy  in  this  line  does  not  consist  in  the  cheapness  of  the 
article,  but  in  the  real  value  it  is  to  us,  and  the  use  we  make  of  it  when  purchased. 
The  right  selection  of  a  hive  is  of  great  importance. 

The  Langstroth  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  the  standard  hivf,  and  is  per- 
haps used  more  extensive  than  any  one  throughout  the  Central  States.  Its  many 
excellent  points  hold  it  in  favor  as  far  superior  to  scores  of  others  that  have  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  bee  keepers. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  a  criticism  on 
hives  in  general,  or  to  set  forth  the  good  qualities  of  any  particular  one.  Yet 
there  are  some  facts,  which  it  will  be  well  to  notice. 

Those  who  keep  bees  for  the  pay  there  is  in  it,  demand  a  hive  adapted  for 
both  winter  and  summer.  This,  we  think,  is  found  in  the  double-walled  hive.  I 
have  known  for  years,  and  tlyit  by  practical  experience,  that  bees  can  be  taken 
through  winter  and  spring  in  the  best  possible  condition  in  such  hives.  An  air 
space  of  one-half  inch  or  less  around  the  brood  chamber,  is  a  better  protection 
against  moisture  than  three  or  four  inches  of  chaff  packing. 

I  use  the  ten-frame  Langstroth  as  usually  constructed  with  seven-eighth  lum- 
ber for  sides  and  bottom,  and  one  and  a  half  inch  ends.  The  bottom  is  set  in  a 
groove  one-quarter  inch  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  sides,  and  an  outside  bottom 
of  thin  lumber  put  on,  with  one-fourth  inch  space  between  the  two,  and  closed  all 
around. 

Before  nailing  on  the  legs  and  strip  on  which  the  upper  box  rests.  Cut  a 
groove  in  each  to  exactly  correspond,  nail  on  securely  and  slip  in  from  below  a 
pannel  of  three-eighth  inch  board  and  fasten  at  upper  edge. 

In  nailing  the  legs  on  the  back  end  of  the  hive  they  should  project  one-fourth 
inch,  and  a  one-half  inch  board  fastened  on  with  nails  or  screws  and  also  grooved 
into  the  weather-strip. 

The  pannels,  or  outside  boards  should  extend  one -half  inch  below  the  bottom. 
The  extra  work  on  such  hives  need  not  cost  over  75  cents,  and  does  not  add  per- 
ceptibly to  the  size  and  very  little  to  the  weight  of  the  hive.  The  extra  bottom  is 
a  safeguard  against  dampness  from  the  ground.  With  the  addition  of  blankets 
over  the  bees  and  the  upper  story  filled  with  dry  leaves,  we  have  in  such  hives  the 
best  of  winter  protection,  and  also  just  the  hive  for  summer,  no  shade  needed,  as 
the  air  space  all  around  the  brood  chamber  prevents  all  danger  of  combs  melting 
down. 

During  the  last  three  months  there  has  been  quite  a  discussion  in  the  Bee 
Journals  on  the  merits  of  different  hives  for  safe  wintering.  Some  who  have  been 
advocating  chaff  packing  as  the  only  sure  way  to  success,  are  beginning  to  admit 
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that  perhaps  a  hive  could  be  made  less  clumsy,  that  would,  without  anpr  expensive 
change,  meet  the  requirements  for  summer  and  winter.  Let  me  quote  a  few  lines 
from  Qieanings,  for  November  15,  1890.  On  page  811  we  find  an  article  on  this 
subject  by  Henry  Alley,  of  Massachusetts,  who  is  good  authority.  He  says :  "  I 
may  be  radical  on  this  point,  yet  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  with  any  good  double- 
walled  hive  no  packing  is  necessary  in  winter."  And  further  on  he  says :  "  I 
know  from  pa»t  experience,  that  .unpacked  hives  will  not  only  winter  better,  but 
will  come  out  stronger,  cleaner,  and  better  in  every  way  in  the  spring."  To  this 
the  editor  replies  in  a  foot  note :  "  If  we  can  leave  out  packing  (I  say  if)  and  yet 
obtain  as  good  results,  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  bee  keepers. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Mv4hf  Oincinnati  My  friend,  J.  Scholl,  is  a  good  bee  keeper.  I  have 
known  him  a  long  time.  He  is  in  favor  of  the  double  walled  hive  like  I  had  some 
time  ago.  I  am  sure  tha^my  friend  can  winter  his  bees  in  double  walled  hives, 
and  I  am  just  as  sure  I  can  winter  mine  in  pingle  walled  hives.  I  shall  invite  my 
friend  to  come  and  see  me  in  the  spring,  and  shall  show  him  how  I  do. 

I  used  to  hsCve  the  Chaffee  hive,  and  I  thought  it  was  the  only  hive.  I  was 
like  my  friend  Jones;  thought  I  could  not  get  along  with  the  double  walled  hives. 
I  have  three  kind^of  hives,  the  double  walled,  single  walled  and  Chaffee  hives. 
Now,  then,  my  experience  is  that  the  single  walled  is. as  good  as  any  other. 

I  know  I  have  had  my  best  colonies  in  the  Chaffee  hive  in  the  winter,  but  in 
the  spring  my  best  colonies  came  from  the  single  walled  hives,  and  I  defy  any  one 
to  show  me  any  stronger  bees  in  double  walled  hives  than  I  had  in  my  single 
walled  hives,  and  I  think  the  important  result  in  wintering  is  to  keep  your  bees 
warm  and  dry,  but  with  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  I  will  say  that  single  walled 
are  just  as  good  as  any  other.  My  results  depend  merely  on  having  soft-lined 
hives.  Since  I  have  them  I  have  less  trouble  in  wintering.  One  of  our  friends 
not  many  years  ago  adopted  the  open  hives;  we  all  laughed  at  him;  I  did,  too.  I 
preferred  the  closed  cushion  qn  top  to  protect  the  bees,  with  but  a  small  hole  for 
them  to  get  out.  I  have  found  that  since  i  have  adopted  the  plan  of  keeping  the 
entrance  open  entirely  I  have  the  best  results,  and  use  no  more  cushions  next  to 
the  bees.  I  put  three  covers  on  top  of  the  brood  chamber  to  keep  the  brood  warm, 
though  if  the  cold  wind  strikes  the  covers  the  covers  are  cooled  and  the  bees  below 
chill. 

When  I  once  began  to  use  the  single  walled  and  Chaffee  hives,  my  single 
walled  results  were  as  good  as  any. 

Bobert  Scott,  of  Moorefield,  Indiana,  who  keeps  bees  in  a  bee  house  and  warms 
the  house  artificially  about  every  ten  days,  in  severe  weather,  presented  the  follow- 
ing paper : 
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SOME  OF  THE  OBSERVATIONS  AKD  EXPERIENCES  OF  A  SWITZERLAND  COUNTT 

BEE  KEEPER. 

A]thongh  the  folIowiDg  lines  are  the  result  of,  some  forty  years  experience  in 
keeping  bees  (in  connection  with  general  farming)  under  the  old  system  of  box- 
hives,  and  unsatisfactory  and  unprofitable  results,  and  latef'with  the  movable 
frame  hive  yielding  as  high  as  175  to  200  pounds  comb  honey,  and  as  little  as  00, 
with  prices  ranging  as  high  as  35  cents  and  as  low  as  10 ;  from  an  annual  crop  of 
a  few  pQunds  to  several  tons,  the  writer  has  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  much  yet 
to  learn,  in  this  interesting  and  profitable  pursuit 

One  of  the  important  questions  for 'consideration  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper,  and  upon  the  proper  decision  of  this  question,  much  time,  labor  and  ex- 
pense would  be  saved,  is  the  question  :    "  Who  should  attempt  to  keep  bees?  " 

From  years  of  observation  among  my  neighbors  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
large  class,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  bee  keeping,  even  on  a  small  scale. 
A  total  lack  of  interest  in  studying  their  natural  history,  coupled  with  a  ^reat 
and  decided  dread  of  the  "  business  end  of  ilie  bee,"  should  be  sufficient  evidence 
as  to  who  should  not  attempt  bee  keeping.  This  class  of  bee  keepers  usually  get 
excited  when  good  honey  seasons  come,  when  they  see  the  careful  bee  keeper  reap- 
ing such  an  abundant  harvest  with  so  little  apparent  effort,  they  must  immediately 
invest  in  several  colonies  at  high  prices  so  that  they  too  can  be'  supplying  their 
table,  and  selling  a  surplus  of  this  delicious  and  beautiful  article ;  to  the  question 
in  the  following  year :  "  How  are  your  bees  doing  ?  "  The  answer  perhaps  would 
be,  '*  guess  they  are  doing  well  enough,  see  them  working  strong."  The  same  ques- 
tion in  a  year  or  two  following,  if  they  happen  to  be  ''  poor  "  honey  seasons  would 
be,  all  dead ;  looks  as  if  bees  will  not  do  any  good  for  me. 

While  it  is  possible  for  nearly  every  farmer  ia  the  more  favored  portions  of 
our  State  to  have  an  abundance  of  honey  for  home  use,  and  to  spare,  it  is  evident 
that  there-  are  some  persons  so  constituted  that  it  is  useless  for  them  to  attempt  to 
keep  bees,  even  on  a  small  scale. 

Persons  who  naturally  take  an  interest  in  bees,<  studying  out  their  natural 
history,  and  the  history  of  the  floral  kingdom  in  its  connection  with  the  production 
of  honey.  Such  persons  having  sufficient  energy,  patience  and  perseverance  to  go 
through  seasons  of  scarcity  of  honey,  and  loss  of  bees  occasioed  by  long  and  severe 
winters,  may  well  engage  more  or  less  extensively  in  bee  culture,  the  extent  to 
which  a  person  can  profitably  engage  depending  on  the  pasturage  natural  and 
artificial. 

A  person  surrounded  more  or  lees  abundantly  with  fruit  trees — apples,  cher- 
ries, plumfi,  and  small  fruits — raspberries,  blackberries,  etc.,  and  our  natural  forest, 
especially  the  different  species  of  willows,  maples,  locust  and  most  important  of 
all  bass  wood ;  while  the  first  named  trees  and  plants  are  good  in  their  season  for 
pollen  and  honey  for  the  production  of  surplus,  saleable  honey  bass  wood  seems  to 
be  of  more  value  than  any  or  all  of  the  rest  combined ;  these  supplemented  with 
the  ever  present  white  clover,  also  alsike  and  red  clover ;  the  person  so  surrounded 
may  well  cotisider  himself  favorably  situated  for  keeping  bees  on  a  somewhat  ex- 
tensive scale. 
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HIVES. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance  in  keeping  bees  ia  the  selection  of  a  good 
hive  to  begin  with,  and  after  making  that  selection  have  no  other.  Although  mj 
experience  has  been  with  side- storing  liives,  jet,  taking  the  average  and  poor  sea- 
sons, I  have  reason  to  believe  that  hives  made  for  top-storing  would  be  mj  choice 
if  commencing  anew.  Mj  notion  now  is,  that  hive  is  best  that  can  be  enlarged  in- 
definitely for  surplas  honey'  in  our  extra  good  years,  yet  not  too  large  in  poor 
seasons. 

SWARMIliO. 

With  a  hive  so  constructed  with  means  for  abundant  ventilation  as  the  weather 
grows  warm  and  settled,  the  vigilant  bee  keeper  can  almost  wholly  prevent  swarm- 
ing, which  we  must  do  if  we  make  the  most  from  our  bees.  For  the  last  eighteen 
years  I  have  aimed  to  prevent  natural  swarming  altogether,  working  for  surplus 
honey  during  the  honey  season,  making  the  increase  by  division  after  the  honey  , 
harvest  is  over;  my  success  in  preventing  natural  swarming  depending  wholly  on 
my  vigilance  in  giving  the  proper  amount  of  ventilation  at  the  right  time,  and 
room  for  surplus.  In  my  opinion,  being  able  largely  to  control  natural  swarming 
is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  profitable  bee  keeping.  A  spreading  out 
and  scattering  of  the  working  force,  by  putting  in  empty  frames,  is  of  prime  im- 
portance in  preventing  swarming.  I  need  not  remind  the  experienced  bee  kec;per 
that  the  extent  that  this  should  be  done  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  colony, 
flow  of  honey,  and  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  above  precautions  against  swarming  can  very  easily  be  overdone  to  tbe 
loss  of  the  bee  keeper.  The  extent  of  the  spreading  of  the  working  force  on  the 
combs  at  which  they  are  at  work,  and  amount  of  ventilation  at  the  time,  depend- 
ing on  good,  sense  and  judgment  of  the  bee  keeper. 

Notwithstanding  all  precautions,  in  seasons  of  scarcity  of  honey  and  showery 
weather,  some  colonies  seem  to  have  a  determination  to  have  their  own  way,  but 
by  the  above  precautions  swarms  can  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  number. 

WINTSRINO  BEES. 

The  first  necessity  under  any  system  of  wintering  is  to  have  the  hive  well  sup- 
plied with  plenty  of  bees,  a  good  quality  of  honey,  or  sugar  syrup  (preferably  the 
later,  as  then  you  know  just  the  quality).  Unless  you  have  goo(l  reason  to  know 
that  your  hive  contains  little  else  than  clover  or  bass  wood  honey,  you  run  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  risk  if  you  do  not  throw  it  out  and  supply  its  place  with  good  sugar 
syrup,  more  especially  if  the  winter  should  prove  a  severe  one,  and  the  bees  not 
have  a  chance  to  take  a  fly  at  frequent  intervals.  A  hive  plentifully  supplied  as 
above,  with  a  good  article,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  thicknesses  of  woolen  cloths 
on  top  to  retain  the  animal  heat,  with  three  or  four  sticks  across  the  frames  to 
allow  the  bees  V)  pass  from  one  frame  to  another,  is  well  equipped  for  any  ordinary 
winter,  if  they  get  no  other  assistance.  My  experience  has  been  in  wintering  in 
pita  (twenty-four  years  ago),  cellar,  summer  stands  and  in  bee  house. 
31— Agr. 
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The  first  mentioned  plan  in  pit  was  abandoned  after  first  trial,  not  being  at  all 
satisfactory;  cellar- wintering  I  followed  for  several  years,  with  reasonably  good 
results,  bat  several  warm,  open  winters  passed  and  had  trouble  again,  bees  becom- 
ing restless  and  flying  out  on  the  cellar  floor,  so  I  quit  patting  in  cellar.  I 
am  convinced  from  several  years'  experience  in  cellar-wintering,  that  if  we  live 
far  enough  north  to  insure  Kt(>ady  cold,  or  would  use  some  artificial  means  to  keep 
down  the  temperature  through  a  warm  spell  of  weather,  there  U  no  better  or  safer 
mode  of  wintering  than  in  a  properly  constructed  cellar.  Like  all  the  rest  of  animal 
creation,  the  more  comfortable  they  are  kept,  the  less  they  will  eat,  and  as  a  result 
the  more  profit  to  the  owner. 

For  the  last  several  years,  or  since  I  got  discouraged  putting  in  cellar  on 
account  of  mild  winters,  have  wintered  most  of  my  bees  (about  100  colonies)  on 
their  summer  stands,  and  when  properly  fed  and  clothed  as  stated,  have  had  but 
little  loss. 


WINTERING  IN  BEE-HOUSE  AND  BY  ABTIFICIAIi  HEAT. 

During  the  fall  of  1871, 1  built  what  is  known  as  the  '^  Faulkner's  improve- 
ment in  Apiary."  A  brief  description  would  be,  it  is  built  any  length  desired, 
about  10  feet  wide,  the  height  inside  depending  on  the  number  of  shelves  on  which 
you  want  to  put  hives,  the  house  stands  on  a  suflScient  number  of  iron  pins,  in- 
serted in  sill,  the  other  end  in  iron  cup  for  tar  or  other  substance  to  keep  out  ants. 
The  building  itself  is  built  like  an  ice-house,  four  to  six  inches  sawdust  on  the 
sides,  foot  to  fifteen  inches  above  and  between  floors ;  double  doors  and  windows, 
in  the  ends,  as  convenient ;  holes  cat  through  the  side  of  building  at  proper  distances 
for  the  hives,  each  hive,  having  bioad  alighting  boards,  extending  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  out  and  up  to  bottom  of  hive ;  use  any  style  of  hive  desired,  top  or  side  stor- 
ing. At  space  cut  through  the  floor  and  a  ventilator  up  through  the  roof  for  sum- 
mer ventilation. 

Small  stove  with  four-inch  pipe  extending  up  through  the  roof  for  warming 
up  the  house  during  long- continued  cold  and  damp  weather  is  a  necessary  piece  of 
furniture  to  this  bee-house.  Have  had  the  best  of  success  with  this  mode  of  win- 
tering, when  the  other  proper  conditions  of  wintering  were  attended  to.  A  house 
built  after  this  flan  is  perfectly  dry  at  all  times,  which  is  a  matter  of  finat  import- 
ance in  safely  wintering  bees,  the  hives  being  always  in  place  saves  handling,  and 
the  bee  keeper  is  prepared  for  a  warm  or  cold  winter.  If  long  continued  cold,  and 
the  bees  have  likely  consumed  all  stores  within  reach  of  their  cluster,  fire  up  quietly 
and  gradually  until  you  get  to  about  60  to  75  degrees,  holding  the  temperature 
well  up  to  that  point  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-Rix  hours,  giving  the  bees  time  to 
change  their  cluster,  and  the  comb  and  honey  get  warmed  up  so  the  bee^  can  un- 
cap  and  move  the  honey,  if  it  suits  their  plans.  The  question  might  be  asked ; 
**  Do  the  bees  not  become  restless  and  fly  out  of  the  hive,  when  the  temperature  is 
at  75  degrees  ? ''  I  should  have  stated  that  the  hives  on  the  inside  of  the  building 
should  be  bee-tight,  and  all  light  excluded,  the  entrance  on  the  outside  is  left  open 
at  all  times,  the  bees  will  crawl  to  the  entrance  but  finding  it  too  cool  for  out  door 
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trayeling,  they  retreat  to  warmer  quarters.  A  healthy  bee  will  not  fly  out,  during 
the  warming  up  process,  unless  the  weather  is  somewhat  suitable. 

In  the  early  spring,  when  heat  is  so  essential  for  rapid  brooding,  the  heat 
thrown  off  by  the  strong  colonies  is  retained  in  the  room  for  the  benefit  of  the  weaker 
copies,  and  if  cool  weather  continues  for  several  days  after  a  warm  spell  in  the  spring, 
a  little  fire  in  the  stove  will  keep  up  the  temperature,  and  tide  over  a  cool  spell, 
preventing  a  destruction  eggs  and  larvse,  the  bees  being  able,  with  a  little  help 
from  the  fire,  to  keep  up  the  necessary  temperature  for  brooding.  When  it  is  de- 
sirable to  examine  the  hives  for  any  purpose  during  the  season,  especially  when 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  honey  in  flowers,  and  bees  are  cross,  you  can  go  into  this 
house,  have  your  doors  and  screens  properly  arranged,  and  work  at  your  leisure 
without  being  disturbed  by  robbers. 

The  numbet  of  times  and  the  proper  lime  to  warm  up  this  building  depends,  of 
coarse,  on  the  severity  of  the  cold  and  its  duration.  A  winter  like  the  last,  when 
the  bees  were  able  to  be  out  at  short  intervals,  would  need  but  few  warmings.  Al- 
though I  have  had  very  good  puccess  with  keeping  bees  in  this  house,  both  summer 
and  winter,  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  it  for  general  mloption,  but  only  to 
those  who  will  perseveringly  attend  to  all  the  little  deiaiU  of  bee  keeping.  For  in- 
stance, many  persons  keeping  poultry  in  their  rough  and  primitive  way  are  more 
svccessful  than  they  would  be  in  the  most  carefully  constructed  poultry-house. 

Walter  S.  Pouder,  of  Indianapolis,  presented  tke  following  address  on 

MANAGEMENT  FOR  EXTBACTED  HONEY. 

Many  people  demand  comb  honey  because  of  its  handsome  appearance  on 
the  table,  and  again  because,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  the  only  pure  honey.  In 
managing  bees  for  comb  honfy  there  is  certainly  vast  room  for  improvement,  and 
while  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  i^anaging  for  extracted  honey,  it  has 
been  reduced  to  a  more  complete  science.  A  good  queen  and  proper  spring 
management  are  the  main  factors,  to  be  followed  by  a  good  honey  flow,  and  a  pity 
it  is  that  we  can  not  control  the  latter! 

If  we  could  accurately  predict  on  these  honey  seasons  we  could  build  up^ 
accordingly,  but  how  can  we  foretell?  No  one  knows  but  the  man  in  the  moon, 
and  he  refuses  to  be  interviewed.  Dr.  Miller  can  answer  the  question,  but  his 
answer  will  be:  "I  don't  know."  Last  season  opened  very  promising,  but  the 
promise  was  one  with  a  string  tied  to  it.  Then  let  us  build  up  strong  and  predict 
a  good  honey  season,  for  there  is  something  about  these  predictions  that  kindles 
one's  imagination  into  pleasant  dreams. 

For  years  I  was  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  spreading  the  brood,  but  that 
enthusiasm  has  died  away,  and  now  it  is  my  positive  opinion  that  the  bees  will 
enlarge  their  brood  nest  as  rapidly  as  their  abilities  will  permit,  but  it  is  our 
important  duty  to  see  that  the  brood  nest  is  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  stores. 

When  the  brood  chamber  begins  to  crowd,  which  will  come  about  when  there 
are  seven  to  nine  combs  of  brood,  we  should  simply  add  an  upper  story  of  ten 
brood  combs.    These  conditions  will  come  about  before  the  honey  season  has  fairly 
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begun,  and  the  brood  neet  will  be  extended  into  the  npper  box.  We  shall  want 
joBt  as  mach  brood  as  we  can  possiblv  get  up  till  about  the  25th  of  May,  when  we 
shall  lift  off  the  upper  box,  see  that  the  queen  is  safe  in  the  lower  chamber,  add  a 
wood-zinc  honey  board  with  an  accurate  bee  space  on  one  side — the  only  honey 
board  that  I  would  use  in  my  own  yard — and  then  return  the  extra  box.  After 
an  elapse  of  a  week  we  can  extract  without  danger  of  throwing  the  board  from 
the  cells. 

Colonies  built  up  on  this  plan  will  become  exceedingly  strong,  and  we  may 
have  occasion  to  add  an  extra  box  of  ten  brood  coinbs;  I  have  even  been  obliged  to 
build  a  few  of  them  four  stories  high.  I  have  practiced  this  method  for  several 
years  in  a  yard  of  fifty  colonies  without  a  single  natural  swarm. 

The  best  results  with  the  extractor  are  obtained  after  we  have  a  good  supply 
of  combs.  A  full  sheet  of  foundation  will  make  the  most  b^utiful  comb,  but  is 
rather  tender  for  the  extractor,  therefore  we  must  reserve  as  many  of  the  tough 
combs  from  the  brood  chamber  as  possible  and  place  frames  oi  foundation  in  their 
stead,  but  if  we  are  not  careful  the  bees  will  make  crooked  combs  from  foundation. 
We  must  place  full  sheets  in  the  cluster,  where  an  equal  force  can  work  on  either 
side.  One  year's  uee  for  brood  puts  them  in  proper  condition  for  the  extractor. 
To  have  combs  touch  the  bottom  bar  is  certainly  very  desirable,  and  is  best 
accomplished  by  trimming  off  the  lower  edge  and  then  fit  in  a  strip  of  comh. 
Patches  of  drone  comb  can  be  replaced  with  worker  comb  in  the  same  manner,  but 
these  repaired  combs  must' be  given  to  the  bees  at  a  time  when  honey  is  coming  in. 

Now,  if  all  the  amateurs  and  experts  (?)  would  learn  to  extract  at  the  proper 
time — that  is,  when  the  honey  is  thoroughly  ripened — there  would  be  a  demand 
for  extracted  honey  that  would  exceed  the  present  good  demand  for  comb  honey. 
One  of  our  city  editors  asks  why  extracted  honey  is  not  as  good  as  the  honey  that 
drips  from  the  comb  in  a  dish.  One  of  our  druggists  complains  that  he  purchased 
a  can  of  extracted  honey  from  a  farmer  and  it  sdured.  It  is  difficult  for  a  beginner 
to  know  just  when  the  proper  time  is  to  extract,  because  the  seasons  vary.  At 
times  it  is  sufficiently  ripe  without  capping,  and  again  it  is  unsafe  to  extract  before 
it  is  thoroughly  capped.  My  test  in  this  matter  has  been  in  shaking  the  bees  from 
the  combs;  if  I  could  shake  any  honey  from  the  comb  in  the  form  of  a  spray  I 
would  return  that  comb  to  the  hive  at  once.  With  a  new  extractor,  good,  move- 
able frame  hives,  straight  combs,  queen-excluding  honey  boards,  a  solar  wax 
extractor  for  an  uncapping  can,  Italian  bees  and  a  complete  outfit  of  handy 
implements,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  amateur  wants  to  turn  that  extractor  I 
Still,  there  are  many  that  will  not  take  hold  of  the  implements  that  have  reduced 
bee  keeping  to  a  science.'  They  will  not  read  our  excellent  bee  journals,  but  still 
cling  to  the  box  hives  and  hybrids,  and  in  turn  the  hybrids  cling  to  them. 

Hon.  Albert  G.  Porter,  ex-Governor  of  Indiana,  at  present  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Italy,  communicated  the  following  by  letter  to  the  Convention  : 
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ITALIAN  BEES  AND  PROPER  MODE  OF  SHIPMENT. 

The  Italian  bee  is  one  of  the  sab-races  of  the  bee  spread  over  all  the  five  parte 
of  the  earth,  known  hj  ancient  naturalists  under  the  name  of  the  honej  bee. 
Another  sab-race,  and  the  most  diffused,  is  the  ''  Nordica,"  or  German,  generally 
caltivated  in  America.  The  Italian  bee  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  hj  its 
coat,  which  is  much  more  comely,  because  while  the  coat  of  the  German  bee  has  a 
color  unit  which  yaries  from  a  clear  gray  to  a  dull  gray,  approaching  nearly  to  a 
black,  the  first  three  rings  of  the  abdomep  of  the  Italian  bee  are  adorned  with  a 
golden  yellow,  which  giyes  to  them  a  most  attractive  aspect  But  for  activity  and 
vivacity,  also,  not  less  than  for  beauty  of  the  coat,  the  Italian  bee  is  distinguished 
among  its  sister  sub-races,  and  ite  gentleness  is  proverbial.  It  is  also  less  inclined 
to  needless  swarming,  and  it  has  the  well-merited  fame  of  indomitable  courage  in 
repelling  the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  It  is  for  these  commendable  qualities,  but 
above  all  for  its  gentleness,  that  the  Italian  bee  is,  more  than  others,  esteemed  and 
sought  for  by  apiculturiste  of  other  nations.  The  bee  of  Gamiola  is  also  of  a 
good  disposition,  but  it  does  not  possess  the  other  virtues  of  our  bee,  and  if  the  bee 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus  excels  it  for  beauty  of  coloring,  and  is  also  perhaps  not 
leoB  indefatigable  as  a  gatherer,  it  is  so  irrascible  and  aggressive  as  to  become  almost 
unmanageable. 

The  Italian  bee  has  been  more  than  thirty  years  introduced  and  acclimated  in 
America,  and  there  they  have  apiculturists  who  have  an  extensive  trade  in  Italian 
bees  by  them  hived.  It  happens  to  be  difficult,  however,  to  maintain  pure  the 
Italian  race  of  bees  in  the  midst  of  bees  of  diverse  race,  for  the  reason  that  the 
fecundation  of  the  young  queens  takes  place  outside  of  the  hive  in  the  air,  and 
probably  at  considerable  distance  from  the  habitation,  from  which  it  naturally  oc- 
curs that  the  Italian  queen,  in  nuptial  soaring,  meets  a  German  male,  and  from 
the  meeting  results  a  product  of  the  crossing.  It  is  this  circumstance  that  renders 
necessary  a  continuing  exportation  abroad  of  the  Italian  bee. 

In  shipping  it  is  sufficient  to  send  one  queen  with  a  certain  number  of  work- 
ing bees,  according  to  usage.  The  queen  arriving  at  destination,  and  introduced 
with  due  precautions,  well  known  to  every  bee-culturist,  in  a  hive  of  bees  of  the 
country  to  which  she  is  taken  and  from  which  the  mother  bee  has  been  previously 
removed,  continues  to  deposit  eggs  from  previous  fecundation,  from  which  are  pror 
duced,  exclusively,  Italian  bees,  it  being  true  that  the  one  copulation  from  the  male 
that  has  taken  place  a  few  days  after  her  birth,  is  sufficient  to  render  her  fecund  for 
all  her  life. 

Every  queen  is  sent  separately  from  other  queens,  and  with  a  good  number  of 
accompanying  bees,  in  a  suitable,  small  box,  provided  with  large  apertures  for 
abundant  ventilation  of  the  interior.  The  apertures  are  made  in  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  box  and  are  furnished'  with  a  metallic  cloth.  Two  small  shelves 
attached  in  the  interior,  and  well  secured  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  displaced, 
much  less,  fall ;  contain  the  food  consisting  of  small,  old  honey-combs,  old  because 
more  resisting,  replenished  by  honey  enclosed  by  the  bees  in  the  cells,  with  the  or- 
dinary stratum  of  wax,  or,  what  are  to  be  preferred  for  long  journeys,  little  tablets 
prepared  with  a  very  fine  cane  sugar  kneaded  with  a  little  liquid  honey  let  into  the 
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shelves  between  two  pieces  of  metallic  cloth.  In  this  case  the  cloth  on  one  side 
must  be  distant  about  the  width  of  about  a  centimeter  (39-100  of  an  inch)  from  the 
back  of  the  shelf.  In  order  to  permit  the  bees  to  enter  there  and  carry  awaj  the 
remainder  of  the  food,  to  which  they  might  not  be  able  to  reach  with  the  tongne 
through  the  net-work  of  the  metallic  cloth.  The  necepsary  water  is  contained  in 
the  honey  or  the  paste  of  sugar,  but  it  would  be  nevertheles$t,  not  a  useless  precau- 
tion to  apply  in  the  lower  part  and  opposite  to  the  aperture  of  ventilation,  a  little 
piece  of  sponge,  where  one  might  have  some  person  during  the  journey  who  coald 
wet  it  from  time  to  time  with  a  spoonful  of  sweetened  water. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  shipping  is  taken  charge  of  by  the  sellers,  each  one 
of  whom  has  his  own  particular  mode  of  packing. 

The  dispatch  of  queen  bees^  and  also  of  entire  hives,  to  America,  to  be  carried 
a  long  distance  there  inland  at  a  time  when  severe  cold  weather  might  reasonably 
be  expected,  would  not  present  the  probability  of  a  happy  arrival.  The  body  of 
the  bee,  as  that  of  all  insects,  possesses  only  that  specific  heat  which  is  called  ani- 
mal heat,  and  of  which  the  principal  source  is  respiration,  and  it  is  only  owing  to 
the  union  and  close  agglomeration  of  a  great  number  of  individuals  that  a  family 
of  bees  may  produce  in  a  suitable  environment  a  temperature  which  in  the  center 
of  the  agglomeration  (mass)  shall  not  be  less  than  -\-  10°  centigrade,  yet  the  ex- 
terior  descend  to  20  and  more  degrees  centigrade  below  the  freezing  point.  In  a 
long  journey,  however,  the  bees  would  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the  rest  necessary,  and 
the  continual  and  unavoidable  shaking  would  have,  as  a  consequence,  the  loosening 
of  the  agglomeration,  and  the  single  bees  must  naturally  grow  stiff  with  cold. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  on6  queen  with  her  accompaniment,  or  an  entire 
family,  may  journey  thirty  and  more  days  by  land  and  sea.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
be  a  hazardous  thing  to  guarantee,  in  such  journeys,  a  happy  arrival. 

As  to  the  lowest  temperature  which  the  bee  may  support,  it  has  been  observed 
that  at  -|-  6°  centigrade  it  no  longer  flies ;  that  if  the  temperature  continues  to  de- 
scend it  grows  stiff,  and  continuing  in  a  lethargic  state  it  dies.  Degrees  of  cold  kill 
single  bees  in  a  brief  time,  whereas,  in  a  union  of  at  least  20,000  individuals  (the 
numerical  force  of  one  normal  family  in  the  late  autumn)  well-kept  and  remote 
from  any  disturbance,  they  may  support  the  rigors  of  a  winter  in  the  United  States. 

B.  S.  BuBsell,  of  Zionsville,  read  the  following  paper  on 


HOW  PAR  CAN  THE    "LET  ALONE "    POLICY    BE  CARRIED    WITH  FAIR  SUOCKSS  IN 

HANDLING   BEES? 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  bees  require  a  certain  amount  of  care  and  manipo- 
lation,  while  it  is  equally  true  that  two-thirds  of  the  mortality  of  recent  years  and 
bad  luck  (as  some  call  it)  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  tinkerer's  and  f  ueser's  door, 
or  the  hopeless,  careless  man.    Hence  the  subject  of  this  essay. 

After  some  reflection,  I  conclude  that,  owing  to  the  different  climates  and  vari- 
ous seasons,  and  the  difference  in  natural  locations,  and  the  different  characteris- 
tics in  bees  and  bee  keepers,  that  no  general  rule  will  hold  good.  For  example, 
the  wintering  problem.     For  Canada  and  the  Northern  States  small  hives  and 
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good  cellars  are  safest ;  for  onr  own  latitude  large  hives  on  the  sarnmer  stands, 
with  a  little  extra  packing,  is  just  right;  while  in  the  Southern  States  the  "let 
alone"  theory  is  as  good  as  any.  These  three  rules  are  verj  nearly  right;  hut  if 
reversed  in  position,  all  wrong,  and  not  one  heing  satisfactory.  It  seems  that  the 
different  manipulations  made  necessary  for  successful  wintering  also  make  a  strong 
demand  for  different  tactics  in  spring  management,  for  while  the  northern  hee,  fresh 
from  the  cellar,  is  wrestling  and  dwindling  with  foul-hrood  diarrhea  and  other 
caustic  diseases  and  not  ahle  to  eat,  our  bees  are  blest  with  good  appetites  and 
many  starving  to  death  for  something  to  eat ;  while  the  southern  bee,  I  am  led  to 
believe,  is  in  about  her  best  harvest.  I  have  never  doubted  the  positive  assertions 
of  bee  keepers  in  this  latitude,  that  a  few  pounds  of  honey  per  colony  were  saved 
by  cellar  wintering,  yet  I  have  always  maintained  that  it  was  saved  at  the  expense 
of  many  pounds  in  the  general  round  up.  Some  strains  of  bees  are  better  adapted 
to  one  location  than  another.  The  Brown  German  is  very  hardy,  a  good  comb- 
builder,  and  is  perhaps  better  adapted  for  bass  wood,  white  clover,  buckwheat,  and 
as  general  scavengers  of  small  flowers  in  the  north  and  south  than  any  variety ; 
while  in  our  climate,  wfth  its  countless  acres  of  red  clover  as  the  only  resource  in  a 
dry  season,  she  is  compelled  to  fall  back  to  about  third  or  fourth  position,  with  the 
beautiful  Italian,  with  his  long  tongue  and  indomitable  courage,  away  to  .the  front. 
While  I  fully  &gree  that  a  certain  amount  of  manipulation  is  necessary  in  the  apiary, 
I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  barbarous  or  cruel,  or  that  would  cause  so  much 
discouragement  to  a  household  as  the  ruthless  invasion  of  the  parlor  or  brood 
chamber,  disarranging  all  the  house  and  perhaps  carrying  away  part  of  the  family, 
or  upsetting  the  entire  house  every  few  days,  or  taking  the  food  right  from  the 
mouths  of  the  children  and  tearing  the  finely  constructed  brood-nest  apart  and 
inserting  frames,  perhaps  empty,  called  by  wi«e  ones  "  spreading  the  brood  or 
dividing  a  prosperous  colony  for  increase,"  all  this  fussing  is  unnatural  and  in- 
human, and  we  say  don't  do  it,  brother,  or  you  will  have  bad  luck.  Better  practice 
the  '*  let-alone  "  theory.  But,  says  Mr.  Tinker, "  Mr.  Know-all  told  me  how  to  work 
my  beee,  but  they  all  died,  and  so  did  Mr.  Let-alone's,  and  he  had  his  in  box  hives 
and  didn't  touch  'em  only  to  cut  some  honey  out  of  the  tops.  His  all  s  armed 
three  times  apiece,  but  they  went  to  the  woods.  His  were  black  bees,  and.  Great 
Caesar,  you  ought  to  seen  the  wrath  in  'em !  I  tell  you,  bee  keeping  won't  pay  in 
this  country."  Now,  this  fs  about  the  verdict  of  both  classes  of  thoughtless  ex- 
tremists, and  they  seldom  succeed  better  in  other  business.  But,  thanks,  to  the 
Great  Creator  of  the  industrious  and  useful  little  honey  bee,  He  has  also  created 
another  class  of  reasoning  and  charitable  men  and  women  who  recognize  bees  at 
once  as  their  true  friend  and  most  useful  servant.  This  class  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  numbers  and  becoming  more  successful  year  after  year  and  from  every  part 
of  the  globe.  This  great  class  are  declaring  that  bee  keeping  is  a  success.  But 
just  how  far  from  the  **  let-alone  "  theory  have  they  digresoed?  Ist  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  bees  degenerate  to  scrubs  equally  as  fast  as  other  stock  by  the  "  let- 
alone  "  theory,  and  there  is  no  money  in  rearing  scrub  stock.  So  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  we  keep  our  breeding  stock  up  to  the  highest  standard.  This  can  be 
done  by  using  only  the  very  best  queens  and  drones  as  our  brood  stock.  To  do 
this  we  must  adopt  hives  with  movable  frames,  so  we  chose  a  ten-frame  Langstrath 
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as  oar  hive  and  eight  colonies  of  bees— six  are  black  and  two  are  very  fine  Italians 
— and  we  select  them  for  brood  hives  at  once.  In  early  spring  we  commence  oar 
theory  by  a  caref  al  examination  of  all  the  brood  chambers,  remoying  all  the  drone 
comb  from  the  blacks  and  clip  all  the  queens.  Insert  the  evaporator  chaff  cushion 
on  north  side.  This  is  neatly  covered  with  fine  screen  wire  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  hive  both  winter  and  summer. 

This  is  now  a  perfect  brood-nest,  containing  nine  frames,  a  perfect  non- 
swarmer,  and  should  never  be  molested  save  to  clip  a  queen  or  introdaoe  one,  is 
perfectly  adapted  for  either  cap  or  extracted  honey,  no  honey -brood  or  queen- 
excluders,  or  contracting  or  fussing  is  ever  necessary,  but  plenty  of  room  must 
be  provided  for  surplus  during  the  honey  season,  after  which  the  surplus  is 
removed  and  the  chaff-zinc  replaced,  and  they  are  all  O.  K.  for  winter.  The 
two-brood  hives  are  allowed  one  frame  of  drone-comb  each,  placed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  brood  chamber  half  way  from  the  center.  It  is  warmly  packed, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  that  they  have  plenty  of  stores,  and  they  will 
swarm  and  have  plenty  of  drones  as  soon  as  you  will  need  them.  No  surplus 
cases  are  used  on  these.  The  swarms  will  issue  early.  *Cage  the  old  queen 
and  remove  the  old  stand  to  a  new  location.  Hive  the  swarm  in  the  old  lo- 
cation, using,  only  starters  one  inch  wide  in  the  frames,  with  the  hive  perfecUy 
level.  One  week  later  add  a  super  from  another  colony  containing  partly-filled 
sections,  with  or  without  bees,  and  the  work  will  all  go  on  just  right.  Six  days 
later  four  divisions  more  are  made  of  the  broad  brood-hives,  one  or  two  queen-cells 
in  each  nucleus,  dividing  the  young  bees  about  equally,  and,  behold,  in  a  few  days 
you  will  have  a  litter  of  as  fine  queens  as  any  one  can  ever  get,  and  in  a  few  days 
all  will  be  properly  fertilized  by  drones  of  your  own  selection. 

Such  queens  are  almost  invaluable,  as  you  know  just  what  you  are  cultivat- 
ing. Should  your  black  bees  swarm,  it  is  only  necessary  to  exchange  one  oomb 
and  give  the  old  hive  a  comb  containing  a  fine  queen  and  a  full  cabinet  You  will 
have  no  after-swarm  from  that  hive  if  you  only  give  it  sarplas  room  and  ventila- 
tion. Other  queens  are  ready  for  use  any  time  through  the  swarming  season. 
When  the  balance  left  are  given  to  most  objectionable  stock  of  the  apiary,  any 
bees  left  from  the  nucleus  are  united  with  the  weakest  colony.  This  theory  is  prob- 
ably the  best  adapted  to  farmers  of  any  that  could  possibly  be  suggested,  and  is 
always  attended  with  both  pleasure  and  profit,  but  if  your  neighbor  is  raising  bees 
in  the  old  hap-hazard  way,  you  must  convert  him  or  buy  his  bees.  Also,  bee-trees 
are  not  very  desirable  if  near  your  apiary,  as  many  of  them  contain  thousands  of 
worthless,  prowling  drones  that  are  worse  than  sheep-killing  dogs  to  our  bee-keep- 
ing interests,  or  so  far  as  improving  our  stock  is  concerned.  So  much  havtf  I  been 
vexed  by  them  that  I  would  freely  pray  our  present  L^islature  to  pay  one  dollar 
bounty  to  bee-hunters  for  capturing  them,  and  make  it  not  a  trespass  to  hunt  and 
capture  them. 

The  Convention,  on  motion,  adjourned  rine  die. 


CANE  GROWERS. 


The  ninth  annaal  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Cane  Growers*  Association  convened 
Janaary  13, 1891,  at  1:30  f.  m.,  in  the  lectnre  room  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
tare,  State  House,  President  W.  F.  Leitzman,  of  Clayton,  in  the  chair. 

Secretary  Chapman  being  absent,  on  mot^>n  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  N.  B.  Dewey,  of 
Cicero,  was  elected  Secretary  pro  iem. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  W.  L.  Anderson,  of  Ladoga. 

A.  P.  Cleland,  of  Macy,  Ind.,  submitted  the  following  paper  on 

DEFKCAXIOK. 

I  now  start  out  to  give  yon  what  I  have  learned  by  different  methods  of  defe- 
cation of  sorghum  juice,  whidi  is  as  follows :  First  was  on  a  fire  pan,  holding  fifty 
gallons  of  juice.  It  was  treated  with  lime,  boiled  and  skimmed,  and  allowed  time 
to  settle.  Drawn  off  and  treated  with  bisuiphate,  and  evaporated  in  an  ordinary 
evaporator,  an  improvement  on  the  Cook  evaporator.  The  product  was  a  dark- 
colored  syrup,  having  a  slight  bitter  taste,  and  was  pronounced  very  good  by  some, 
but  it  did  not  suit  me,  as  putting  bisuiphate  of  lime  in  hot  juice  will  do  much 
good,  for  the  gas  that  b  in  it  evaporates  too  soon.  ' 

Next  I  tried  continual  defecation  on  a  fire  pan ;  the  juice  was  treated  first 
with  bisuiphate  while  cold  and  with  lime  just  before  evaporation ;  the  defecator 
was  3x10  feet  with  a  cover  3x6  feet  like  a  paper  box  lid  fitting  down  close  and 
open  at  each  end ;  this  drove  the  impurities  out  into  an  offset  prepared  for  it, 
where  it  was  removed  with  very  little  difficulty ;  there  was  attached  to  this  defeca- 
tor an  open  evaporator  on  the  same  fire  3x14  feet  to  finish  boiling  the  juice  to  mo- 
lasses; the  juice  run  in  a  continual  stream  into  this  defecato^r  and  was  kept  boiling 
until  finished,  all  by  the  same  fire,  and  it  made  a  very  bright,  light-colored  molasses 
of  a  good  flavor,  and  had  less  of  the  green  color  contained  in  sorghum.  I  also 
tried  defecation  by  steam,  and  then  run  the  juice  through  the  continual  defecator ; 
the  result  was  a  dark-colored  syrup.  I  have  tried  steam  evaporation,  anfd  have  ex- 
amined steam  evaporated  syrup  and  have  found  none  to  compare  with  the  Pallace 
Continual  Defecator  and  finisher ;  and  other  men  will  tell  you  the  same  that  have 
examined  my  syrup.  Now,  you  need  not  take  my  word  for  this,  but  go  among  the 
farmers  that  I  manufacture  for  and  ask  them  and  they  will  tell  you  the  same ;  I 
have  made  by  this  method  for  the  last  three  years,  and  I  have  guaranteed  every 
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man  good  molasses  that  hauled  cane  to  me  and  have  not  had  any  brought  back. 
Have  had  some  complaint  from  molasses  put  in  sour  barreb.  I  do  not  guarantee 
molasses  if  I  have  to  put  it  in  vinegar  barrels. 

By  this  method  a  half  cord  of  wood  will  produce  one  hundred  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses. In  making  5,000  gallons  bv  this  method  you  will  get  about  two-thirds  of 
a  barrel  of  foam  and  by  the  old  method  you  will  get  six  or  seven  barrels  of  foam, 
and  the  grocers  say  it  is  dangerous  to  ship  sorghum  in  warm  weather  on  account 
of  its  working.  But  I  can  ship  syrup  made  by  this  method  any  time  of  year  with 
perfect  safety^  and  it  is  no  use  for  me  to  try  to  supply  the  demand.  Now,  what  we 
need  is  more  factories  to  make  sorghum  by  this  method ;  it  will  bring  10  cents 
more  where  it  is  known  than  sorghum  made  without  chemicals.  Now,  I  can  in- 
struct anyone  how  to  use  chemicals  with  perfect  safety,  so  they  can  make  their  mo- 
lasses all  just  like  those  samples  on  the  table,  and  even  better  than  them  if  a  good 
season  for  cane.  ^ 

DISCUSSION. 

W,  L.  Anderson,  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  what  he  means  by  "defecation;" 
he  speaks  of  boiling  down,  is  that  what  he  means?" 

A.  P.  Cldand,  Defecation  means  to  purify.  You  can't  heat  cane  juice  without 
an  evaporating  process. 

C.  B,  JSichoUon.  I  thought  of  the  same  thing  you  spoke  of:  Defecation  in  the 
finishing  pan,  do  you  call  it  defecation  before  it  is  finished  ?  In  the  last  division 
of  the  box  after  it  has  been  partially  purified,  begin  defecating  there  until  finished. 

N,  B,  Dewey f  Oicero,  I  defecate  with  chemicals,  such  as  lime,  and  purify  from 
the  time  I  begin  to  evaporate  by  chemical  process,  but  defecation  without  chemicals 
is  the  process  of  boiling  down. 

Mr,  Anderson.  He  speaks  of  being  troubled  with  foam  sometimes,  and  at  othe^ 
times  not    Do  I  understand  that  this  foam  is  on  the  surface  of  the  syrup  ? 

Mr,  Cleland,  When  I  use  chemicals  in  the  molasses  tank  I  have  bat  little 
foam,  but  when  I  use  none,  I  have  so  much  foam  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it 

JMr.  Anderson,  I  used  to  be  troubled  with  my  stirring  pan ;  I  now  use  a  pan 
where  I  can  put  about  400  gallons  of  foam,  and  I  use  more  chemicals  than  Mr. 
Cleland. 

D,  H,  Talbertj  Spieeland,  I  suppose  we  have  representatives  from  both  sides  of 
the  defecation  question.  I  do  not  believe  in  it,  because  I  can  give  as  good  satisfac- 
tion without  it  as  those  who  practice  it.  As  to  this  foam  on  molasses,  it  is  dis- 
posed of  by  cooling  down  before  pouring  in  the  stirring  tank.  If  it  is  hot  there,  is 
considerable  air  in  it  and  causes  foam  to  rise  in  the  cooler.  I  would  not  advise 
tampering  with  chemicals,  especially  a  young  man  in  the  business. 

Mr,  HiU.    Does  the  gentleman  use  chemicals  all  the  time  ?    Is  there  not  some  * 
cane  where  the  use  of  chemicals  is  not  necessary. 

Mr,  Cleland.  There  are  a  few  cases  where  we  can  make  good  molasses  without 
the  use  of  chemicals,  but  I  have  had  to  sell  the  molasses  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents  less 
on  the  gallon. 

Mr,  McQuUten.  You  can  use  lime  to  good  advantage,  if  you  don't  use  too 
much,  but  a  new  beginner  should  be  cautious  in  that  respect    If  you  use  too  muQh 
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lime  it  makes  the  color  of  the  molasses  dark ;  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
tare  of  sorgham  molasses  for  twenty-seven  years  and  I  find  the  safest  plan  is  not  to 
use  lime,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  cause  it  to  granulate,  but  if  your  cane  is  frosted 
it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  use  a  little. 

Oeo.  SymondSj  Sheridan,  The  question  was  asked  a  few  years  ago,  if  there  was 
anything  to  prevent  syrup  from  turning  to  sugar  ?  It  was  thought  there  was  no  way, 
except  by  the  use  of  poisonous  acids ;  if  lime  will  do  it,  that  is  better.  I  have  been 
working  at  the  business  for  several  years  and  experimenting  with  chemicals.  If 
the  ground  on  which  the  sorghum  is  raised  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  with  lime  in  it, 
there  is  no  need  of  using  chemicals,  but  if  your  ground  is  of  a  marshy  or  gummy 
nature,  it  will  jrequire  some  lime  to  purify ;  cold  lime-water  is  best,  it  gives  a  better 
flavor  than  anything  I  have  tried. 

Chair.    At  what  stage  do  you  use  water? 

Mr.  Symonds,  Sometimes  I  have  to  use  it  from  the  first  until  done.  If  it 
occurs  in  my  first  pan,  there  is  where  I  put  it.  If  I  anticipate  a  bad  job,  I  start  in 
with  cool  water,  letting  the  juice  come  in  with  it. 

Mr.  Pope.     Did  you  say  lime- water? 

Chair.    All  kinds  of  water  is  useful. 

Mr.  Field.  We  find  no  advantage  to  have  water,  the  stronger  the  syrup  the 
nicer  the  molasses,  where  water  is  added  it  requires  more  boiling  and  the  molasses 
is  not  so  good.  Keep  it  thin  on  the  evaporator  and  the  quicker  you  get  it  into 
molasses  without  scorching  the  better. 

C.  B.  Nicholson^  Claytcm.  I  coincide  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Talbert ;  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  use  of  chemicals,  and  do  not  use  them  In  my  factory,  yet  I  can 
sell  my  molasses  as  high  as  Mr.  McCleland.  The  demand  for  my  molasses  this 
year  was  so  great  that  I  was  unable  to  fill  but  about  one-third  of  my  orders,  and 
year  before  last  I  was  far  behind.  If  we  can  do  as  well  without  the  upe  of  chemi- 
cals, what  is  the  use  of  using  them.  I  would  especially  caution  new  beginners  in 
this  respect.  If  a  man  understands  his  business,  he  may,  perhaps,  with  some  pro- 
priety, experiment,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  will  make  a  mistake.  Let  heat  do 
the  defecating,  use  th^  skimmer  handle,  pay  close  attention  to  business,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  making  good  molasses. 

Mr.  Cleland.  I  have  established  several  factories  in  difiTerent  parts  of  the 
country,  and  instructed  them  to  use  these  chemicals.  Where  I  have  started  such 
factories  other  sorghum  factories  discontinue.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  Association 
why  this  is  so  ? 

Mr.  NichoJson.  Those  men  you  started  in  business  have  an  aptitude  in  making 
sorghum,  and  make  a  success  with  chemicals.  I  know  men  not  far  from  me  who 
do  not  use  chemicals  and  make  a  failure ;  the  reason  is,  they  don't  understand 
their  business.  No  difference  what  a  man  goes  at,  he  must  understand  his  business 
and  pay  close  attention. 

Edwin  Berrtfy  Westfield.  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  chemicals,  and  quite 
successfully,  however,  this  year  when  the  molasses  was  nearly  thick  enough  it 
seemed  to  jell.  I  wish  to  ask  McCleland  if  he  has  experienced  any  difficulty  in 
that  way  after  going  through  this  process  ? 
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Mr,  Qeland,  All  of  us  have  had  some  trouble  this  season  on  accoant  of  wet 
weather. 

Mr,  Nicholaon,    A  little  hog's  lard  dropped  in  each  batch  will  remedy  it  ■ 

Mr.  McQuistm.  This  gummy  jell  stays  in  the  molasses  after  made.  What 
you  have  reference  to,  sticks  to  the  pan ;  a  little  butter  or  lard  will  prevent  it  The 
reason  that  Mr.  Cleland  gets  along  so  well  is  because  his  evaporator  is  right 

Mr,  CUiand,    I  use  butter  or  lard  all  the  time. 

Mr,  FUld,  There  is  a  kind  of  white  lime  which  sticks  to  the  evaporator,  that 
grease  keeps  it  from  adhering  to  the  pan. 

Mr,  Anderson,  Mr.  Field  is  talking. about  result  from  second  growth  in  cane; 
the  others  are  talking  of  another  difficulty,  because  chemicals  always  remove  that 
kind.  Where  the  cane  has  a  second  growth,  the  impurity  of  the  cane  'will  cause 
the  syrup  to  jell  and  become  unmarketable.  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  a  remedy 
can  be  given  for  impurity  of  cane. 

Mr,  Dewey,  This  settles  to  the  pan  and  the  jell  of  the  molassen,  after  it  is 
taken  off,  is  clabbery  and  unmarketable.  Sticking  to  the  pan  don't  bother  us. 
What  will  take  these  impurities  out,  is  the  question? 

Mr,  NiehoUon,  I  think  I  understood  what  I  undertook  to  answer  about  clab- 
bery jell ;  it  will  jell  in  the  pan  before  cold,  before  we  cease  cooking,  it  is  borne  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Second  growth  is  what  Mr.  Cleland  speaks  of.  All  ii  lacks 
is  thorough  cooking.  Unless  you  add  grease  you  think  it  is  done,  when  it  is  not 
done  and  clabbers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say  we  do  not  finish  our  syrup. 
I  have  an  instrument  to  test  when  it  is  done.  I  come  down  to  the  same  degree  in 
the  hydrometer,  and  have  every  indication  that  the  syrup  is, done,  for  in  my  process 
I  can  boil  as  low  as  I  want  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  added,  let  it  be  butter  or 
grease,  must  cast  out  impurities.  I  wish  to  ask  if  anything  is  cast  out?  If  it  don't, 
how  does  he  explain  thi^  remedy  ? 

Mr,  Nicholson,  I  very  often  add  this  before  the  syrup  is  done,  and  invaribly 
it  ifill  throw  up  a  green  scum.  Before  this  the  scum  is  white,  but  after  you  add 
this  the  scum  is  green.  It  will  increase  the  evaporation  tenfold  by  the  same  heat 
If  you  finish  by  the  hydrometer  with  the  gum  in  it,  it  will  give  jhu  a  false  indica- 
tion as  to  what  is  being  done,  where  if  you  add  grease  you  put  a  correct  scale  on 
whatever  you  finish  up. 

Mr,  Merritt,  It  is  on  account  of  the  ripeness  of  the  cane.  In  that  state  no 
kind  of  chemicals  will  preserve  it,  because  it  is  too  ripe.  There  will  be  jell  in 
spite  of  you,  and  you  can't  cook  it  like  it  should  be. 

Mr,  Berry,  If  we  put  a  little  pure  sugar,  say  two  pounds  to  ten  gallons  of 
molasses,  and  boil  a  little  might  to  give  it  body. 

Mr.  MeQuislen,  I  had  two  barrels  I  could  not  sell.  I  put  lime  water  with  it 
in  a  large  box,  and  let  it  stand  until  morning,  then  run  it  through  the  evaporator. 
You  would  be  surprised  at  the  impurities  removed,  and  it  made  good  molaasee 
afterwards. 
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"ADULTERATION  OF  FOODS." 


BY  HON.  J.  B.  CONNEB,  OF  THE  INDIANA  FARMER. 


The  one  principal  point  which  Dr.  Pearce  ezcladed  was'  the  matter  of  using 
less  animal  foods  and  fats.  Statistics  will  bear  me  out  in  the  remark  where  the 
lighter  foods,  sach  as  syrups,  haye  taken  the  place  of  fats  and  come  into  general 
use,  there  has  been  a  tendency  towards  a  higher  civilization.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  that  lias  been  going  on  and  toning  up  the  cirilization  of  the  world,  and  I 
was  greatly  pleased  with  the  whole  discussion  of  the  doctor  on  this  subject.  In 
regard  to  the  matter  assigned  to  me,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  that  of  "Adul- 
teration of  Foods,"  there  has  been  so  much  discussion  in  the  last  few  years  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere  that  there  can  be  but  little  said ;  indeed,  I  have  made  no  prep- 
aration in  the  matter  of  a  paper,  and  will  present  only  a  few  thoughts  in  a  verbal 
way.  The  State  Legislature  has,  for  the  past  twenty  years,  been  dealing  with  the 
adulteration  of  foods  and  other  adulterations  of  medicine,  and  have  passed  many 
laws  directing  penalties  on  various  things.  These  acts  of  the  Legislature  became 
laws  in  twenty  States.  These  Slates  have  of  course  accomplished  something  in 
the  way  of  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  general  law  on  the  subject 
The  State  acts  could  not  accompliBh  the  purpose,  yet  many  of  these  have  been  in 
force,  and  been  valuable  to  awaken  public  attention  to  it,  until  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  taken  up  this  subject,  and  it  is  to  that  body  we  must  look  more 
than  anything  else  to  effect  legislation.  Under  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  one  State  might  construct  laws  as  to  food  adulteration,  and  another  State 
might  send  packages  into  that  State  and  sell  under  that  law.  You  remember  the 
United  States  law  regarding  the  "  Original  Package,"  and  the  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  it. 

There  are  now  two  bills  being  discussed  before  Congress.  One  is  what  is 
called  the  "  Conger  Bill,"  relating  to  compound  lard.  You  know  ^ince  discovering 
that  cotton-seed  oil  might  be  utilised  for  food  it  has  been  used  to  make  an  adul- 
terated compound^ article  of  lard.  Compound  lard  is  made  largely  in  the  north, 
and  the  northern  houses  control  the  out-put  of  the  cotton-seed  oil.  Houses  in 
Chicago  use  thousands  of  barrels  to  put  in  their  lard.  This  bill  is  directed  against 
that  lard.  The  public  is  entitled  to  know  whether  they  are  buying  pure  lard  or 
compound.  The  Conger  bill  has  directed  that  compound  lard  shall  be  sold  for 
what  it  is.  The  sections  producing  cotton-seed  oil  and  lard  are  divided  in  opinion 
on  this  subject — the  southern  men  are  opposed  to  it  to  a  man,  because  it  will  cut 
ofi  their  source  of  income,  while  the  northern  men  are  favorable  to  the  Conger 
bill. 

There  is  another  bill  before  Congress,  called  the  Paddy  bill,  that  is  more  gen- 
eral in  its  character.  While  it  does  not  take  hold  of  this  question  in  specific 
terms,  it  is  taking  hold  of  all  kinds  of  food.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the 
Paddy  bill  should  become  a  law,  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  neoes^ty  of  this  kind 
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of  legislation.  It  is  said  everywhere  there  is  need  of  legislation  to  prevent  the 
adulteration  of  foods,  and  all  the  propriety  is  certainly  conceded.  The  first  legis- 
lation on  this  question,  you  will  remember,  was  on  oleomargerine,  or  butter  imita- 
tion, that  awakened  such  a  storm  of  opposition.  This  bill  provided  that  com-* 
pound  butters  should  be  labled  and  sold  as  such.  This  kind  of  legislation  became 
general  in  many  States,  awakening  ^  general  thought  and  interest,  until  Congress 
took  hold  of  it,  you  remember,  two  years  ago,  and  passed  a  law  which  is  still  in  ex- 
istence. This  question  of  adulteration  of  foods  is  now  taken  hold  of  by  Congress, 
and,  doubtless,  one  or  the  other  of  those  bills  may  become  laws,  and  certainly  the 
propriety  can  not  be  questioned. 


DI8CXJ8SION. 

Dr,  Peree.  The  question  of  adulteration  of  foods  is  claiming  much  attention. 
I  do  not  want  to  infringe  upon  the  methods  and  practices  of  some  of  our  wholesale 
men,  but  I  am  informed  that  they  take  one  barrell  of  sorghum  and  make  three  out 
of  it ;  if  this  is  done,  it  is  adulteration,  and  should  not  be  permitted.  As  to  this 
lard  bill  spoken  of  by  the  gentleman,  all  things  should  go  on  the  market  as  labeled, 
and,  while  cotton-seed  oil  is  just  as  healthful  as  hydro-carbon  and  lard,  but  should 
go  on  the  market  as  labeled. 

W,  L,  AndersoUf  Ladoga.  This  is  an  important  question  and  nearly  effects  us 
and  should  not  be  passed  hastily.  I  believe  the  farmers  should  speak  out  on  this  and 
let  their  wants  be  known  ;  I  believe  in  making  ourselves  beard,  and  whatever  goes 
on  the  market,  especially  as  food,  should  always  be  clearly  labeled  just  what  it  is 
and  who  made  it;  each  and  every  one  can  help  do  this,  and  in  my  little  way  I 
have  been  trying  to  do  that,  and  I  find  it  pays,  and  as  a  matter  of  policy  I  suggest 
it  to  you.  I  raise  couRiderftble  honey,  and  every  section  I  place  a  guarantee  puie 
and  put  my  name  on  it ;  the  mark  is  worth  my  honey  because  my  honey  goes  out 
with  that  not  labeled.  I  also  raine  small  fruits  and  all  my  baskets  are  labeled  so 
they  can  see  what  they  are  and  who  they  are  from.  I  have  been  in  the  busines 
long  enough  to  establish  a  reputation.  We  should  not  cheat  the  people  but  give 
good  measure  and  pure,  and  thereby  establidh  a  confidence  with  them.  We  should 
tell  what  we  make  and  who  makes  it.  I  label  my  syrup  with  name;  it  pays  well 
and  goes  far  towards  preventing  adulteration,  if  you  do. 

Mr,  Dewey.  I  sold  E^everal  barrels  of  molasses  in  this  city  to  a  certain  party 
who  told  me  he  could  sell  that  molasses  on  the  street  at  thirty  cents,  and  paid  me 
thirty-five  at  my  factory,  and  also  paid  for  the  barrel.  I  don't  see  how  he  can  sell 
lower  unless  he  adulterates ;  they  also  said  if  the  shade  was  not  right  they  could 
shade  to  suit  the  market. 

Mr,  Talhert.  Is  it  necessary  to  take  action  as  to  getting  a  State  law  in  regard 
to  making  sorghum?  As  the  case  now  stands  it  is  difficult  for  a  good  sorghum 
manufacturer  to  protect  himself  ;  they  are  imposed  on.  Quite  often  these  whole- 
sale dealers  will  ship  a  barrel  of  sorghum  to  retail  dealers  and  represent  it  as  being 
pure  and  made  by  certain  manufacturers,  when  sudh  is  not  the  case;  in  this  way 
we  are  imposed  on  and  should  be  remedied. 
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Han.  J,  B,  Oonner,  Indiana  Farmer.  Any  agitation  or  legislation  on  the  qaea- 
tion  is-yalaable,  as  it  awakens  thought  in  the  matter.  Under  the ^' Original  Pack- 
age System,"  only  the  original  package  of  goods  must  be  sold.  It  is  yery  hard  to 
break  a  package  and  make  it  an  original  package,  bnt  any  measure  on  this  subject 
is  important  to  awaken  public  attention  and  keep  out  adulteration ;  but  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  gentlemen  here  as  to  putting  a  brand  on  the  product  is  a  good  one. 
We  do  not  understand  the  value  of  that  here  as  they  do  in  the  old  country.  There 
are  names  used  there  now  that  have  been  used  two  hundred  years ;  they  realize 
that  these  names  and  brands  are  valuable.  Many  people  buy  by  brand,  and  regard 
no  other  as  pure.  It  is  a  good  suggestion  to  make  a  pure  article  and  maintain 
this  reputation,  which  will  largely  protect  yourselves  against  adulteration. 

Mr.  TompkiTiSf  Tiffin,  0.  In  Ohio  we  have  to  put  our  name  on  each  article,  no 
matter  what  it  is,  vinegar,  molasses  and  other  things.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
spurious  article  are  also  required  to  label  theirs. 

W.  L.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  something  nhould  be  done  to  prevent  adulter- 
ation of  our  products.  If  it  is  true  that  some  wholesalers  take  one  barrel  of  sorg- 
hum and  make  three  out  of  it ;  it  cuts  us  out,  and  it  would  be  an  improtant  mat- 
ter to  prevent  this.  I,  therefore,  move  that  we  have  a  committee  appointed  to  pro- 
vide ways  and  means,  if  possible,  to  prevent  adulteration  of  our  products,  and  re- 
quest the  President  of  this  meeting  to  name  Mr.  Conner  on  that  committee. 

The  motion  carried,  and  W.  L.  Anderson,  J.  B.  Conner  and  Dr.  Perce  were 
named  a  such  committee. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  at  this  time ;  it  may  not  interest 
you  all,  but  perhaps  will  some,  I  once  had  a  pattern  for  a  retort  for  making  sul- 
phate of  ]im«',  but  my  shop  burned  down  and  there  is  not  now  a  pattern  in  Indiana. 
We  would  like  to  have  interest  enough  in  this  to  get  up,  in  this  city,  a  pattern  so 
as  to  get  retorts.  Any  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  may  report  to  the  President  or 
myself.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  those  who  use  chemicals  in  the  manufacture 
of  molasses,  and  would  not  incur  any  great  expense. 

President  Leitzman  delivered  his  annual  address  as  follows : 


president's  addbess. 

As  we  meet  to-day  in  annual  session  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1891,  it 
seems  a  fitting  time  for  meditation  retrospective,  as  well  as  prospective.  The  plaint- 
ive, solemn  sounds  borne  upon  the  winds  in  midnight's  gloomy  hour,  proclaitning 
the  death  of  the  old  year  and  the  birth  of  the  new,  are  still  echoiog  in  our  ears. 
Like  the  wild  and  touching  wail  of  the  winds  of  winter,  they  seem  to  sing  a  melan- 
choly dirge  over  the  year  that  is  dead  and  gone  from  earth  forever.  As  we  enter 
upon  the  pleasant  duties  of  this  meeting  I  trust  the  first  emotion  of  every  heart 
will  be  one  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  Who  has  safely  led  us  along  the 
pathway  of  life  through  the  past  year,  and  has  vouchsafed  to  us  many  choice 
blessings,  among  which  are  health,  prosperity  and  the  privilege  we  now  enjoy  of 
greeting  one  another  again  in  this  our  ninth  annual  convention. 
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We  meet  not  as  competitors,  full  of  envj,  jealousy  and  animosity,  but  as 
brothers,  as  co-workers  in  one  common  field  of  labor,  having  like  interests  and  all 
laboring  for  the  same  common  end,  the  promotion  of  the  sorghum  industry.  I  as- 
sure you,  it  affords  -me  great  pleasure  to  see  the  familiar  faces  of  so  many  old 
friends  and  co-workers  of  other  days,  who  have  faithfully  stood  by  our  industry  in 
its  darkest  hours.  While  we  rejoice  to  meet  our  old  friends,  we  are  equally  happy 
to  see  so  many  whose  presence  is  new  to  us,  and  whose  voices  have  not  been  heard 
in  our  councils.  To  one  and  all  we  extend  a  hearty  greeting,  and  welcome  you  as 
representatives  of  the  sorghum  industry,  to  all  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  this 
meeting.  •   ' 

In  reviewing  the  field  of  our  labors,  we  find  the  past  season,  though  fairly 
prosperous,  has  not  been  one  of  universal  prosperity.  Local  drouths  prevailed  in 
many  parts  of  the  State,  including  my  own,  greatly  reducing  the  crop. 

In  other  localities,  more  favored  with  local  rains,  the  crop  was  unusually 
good.  The  crop  has  fallen  somewhat  below  an  average,  yet  when  compared  with 
other  farm  crops,  sorghum  makes  quite  a  good  showing,  being  much  nearer  a  nor- 
mal crop  than  either  wheat  or  corn. 

The  demand  for  sorghum  syrup  has  been  unusually  good,  though  prices  have 
ruled  rather-  low,  having  been  borne  down  by  competition  with  the  mixed  starch 
sirups  with  which  our  markets  ar)3  crowded.  No  prime  goods  remain  in  first  hands, 
a  thing  quite  unusual  at  this  season,  and  which  points  to  the  increasing  popularity 
of  sorghum  syrup. 

The  year  1890  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  political  affairs.  It 
has  added  several  notable  events  to  our  national  history,  none  of  which,  however, 
will  be  likely  to  affect  our  industry  except  it  is  the  new  schedule  of  tariff  on  sugar. 
Under  the  old  law  a  duty  was  levied  on  all  sugar  imported  into  this  country, 
ranging  from  one  and  four- tenths  to  three  and  one-half  cents  per  pound,  according 
to  grade,  and  all  molasses  paid  a  duty  of  four  to  eight  cents  per  gallon.  Under 
the  new  law  all  sugar  above  No.  16,  Dutch  Standard,  pays  a  duty  of  half  n  cent  per 
pound,  and  all  sugar  not  over  No.  16,  and  all  molasses  are  admitted  free.  Whether 
this  measure  will,  or  will  not,  unfavorably  affect  our  industry,  docs  not  yet  appear. 
Time  alone  can  solve  the  problem. 

A  greater,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  hinderance  to  the  success  of  our  industry 
is  the  ruinous  competition  into  which  our  products  are  brought  with  the  syrap 
made  from  starch,  known  as  glucose.  This  bright,  clear  syrup  is  used  in  vast  quan- 
tities in  compounding  the  various  syrups  of  commerce.  These  mysterious  com- 
pounds are  offered  for  sale  in  our  markets  under  all  kinds  of  fancy  names,  always 
embracing  the  "  sorghum/*  as  Tennessee  sorghum  syrups,  Virginia  sorghum  syrup, 
honey-dew  sorghum  syrup,  ambrosia  syrup,  sweet  clover  honey  syrup  and  etysian 
neetoTf  the  most  mythical  name  of  all.  These  names  are  the  invention  of  the  men 
who  mix  the  compounds,  and  are  intended  to  aid  them  in  selling  their  goods. 
Most  of  these  syrups  have  at  least  one  commendable  feature,  having  a  beautiful 
light  amber  color  quite  pleasing  to  the  eye;  the  effect  upon  the  palate,  however,  is 
not  always  so  pleasing,  sometimes  bringing  to  the  sensitive  mind  memories  of  cold 
pressed  oil.  Aside  from  the  sorghum  syrups  in  our  local  markets  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  syrup  not  largely  composed  of  glucose.    Even  our  much-beloved  sorghum 
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does  not  always  escape,  bnt  sometimes  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  mixer,  and  is 
changed  beyond  recognition.  An  ex-emploje  of  one  of  the  leading  wholesale 
groceries  of  Indianapolis  told  me  that  he  had  seen  sorghum  syrap  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  one  barrel  to  foar  of  glucose.  Glucose  may  be  harmless  and  whole- 
some, and  may  have  a  legitimate  field  of  usefulness,  but  if  it  has  its  boundaries 
should  be  circumscribed  by  law. 

The  sorghum  syrup  industry  is  not  waging  a  war  against  neighboring  industries, 
neither  is  it  askine  a  protective  tariff  or  bounty  from  the  government.  But  it 
does  ask  to  be  delivered  from  the  heavy  burden  it  is  compelled  to  carry  which  is 
not  ita  own.  It  only  asks  to  be  allowed  a  fair  chance  with  other  industries.  This 
it  can  never  have  as  long  as  these  fraudulent  syrups  can  be  sold  as  products  of 
sorghum  and  sugar  cane. 

This  Association  should  speak  out  in  unison,  as  with  the  voice  of  one  man,  and 
demand  of  our  Legislature  the  passage  of  a  law  which  would  require  all  syrups  to  be 
properly  labeled  and  sold  under  their  true  names.  If  the  syrup  is  mixed  it  should 
be  plainly  marked,  showing  the  quality  and  quantity  of  each  component  part,  and 
if  straight  goods,  it  should  be  marked  as  such. 

The  eyes  of  the  sorghum  world  are  again  earnestly  fixed  upon  Dr.  Wiley,  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  yet  prove  a  veritable  Joshua  to  lead  the  weary  band  of  sorghum- 
ites  safely  out  of  the  wilderness.  This  hope  is  inspired  by  the  announcement  of 
some  promising  results  obtained  by  the  Doctor  in  some  experiments  upon  the 
purification  of  sorghum  syrup.  These  experiments  show  that  most  of  tbe  gummy 
oonstituants  of  sorghum  syrup  may  be  removed  by  treatment  with  alcohol.  This 
method,  if  practical,  may  solve  the  sorghum  sugar  problem ;  for  the  chief  impediment 
to  successful  sugar  making  heretofore  has  been  the  large  proportion  of  these  gums 
present  in  the  juice,  preventing  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar.  It  is  not  likely 
to  prove  a  practical  method  for  use  in  syrup  making. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  antiquated  method  of  electing 
officers,  which  has  been  in  vogue  since  the  organisation  of  the  association. 

In  pursuance  to  this  method  the  President  appoints  a  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers whose  duty  it  is  to  select  a  set  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  report  to  the 
meeting.  The  report  being  concurred  in,  the  Secretary  is  instructed  to  cast  the  vote 
of  the  Association,  no  one  objects,  and  here  the  election  ends.  This  antique  custom 
should  be  substituted  for  one  nearer  in  harmony  with  modern  ideas  of  free  institu- 
tions. Each  member  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  casting  a  vote  for  the  man  of 
his  choice.  I  would  recommend  for  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  deferring 
the  election  of  officers  until  the  last  session  of  the  meeting,  that  we  may  thereby  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  be  able  to  select  the  right  men  for 
the  right  places.  I  will  not  consume  much  time  discussing  the  sorghum  sugar  out- 
look. This  matter  I  will  leave  mainly  to  our  worthy  and  efficient  Secretary,  ex- 
President  Chapman,  who  will  discuss  the  subject  at  length.  Without  fear,  however, 
of  trespassing  upon  his  grounds,  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the 
desirability  of  having  a  great  industry  developed  among  us,  it  would  be  suicidal 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum  cane  in  Indiana.  If  the  in- 
dustry ever  succeeds  in  our  State,  it  will  be  through  the  improvement  by  selection 

and  cross  fertilization  of  old  varieties  of  cane,  or  the  introduction  of  new  ones. 
32— Agb. 
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But  why  should  we  want  to  make  sugar  while  syrup  is  more  profitahler?  And  a 
plant  for  making  sugar  would  cost  ten  times  as  much  as  a  syrup  factory  of  f»ame 
capacity.  Nearly  every  sorghum  sugar  factory  has  gone  down  in  financial  ruin. 
Most  of  the  companies,  however,  have  been  recognised  and  are  trying  it  again ;  not 
so  with  the  syrupf actories;  there  is  not  a  single  one  which  was  built  for  syrup  alone, 
with  brains  and  money  enough  to  run  it,  that  has  not  been  financially  successfuL 
We  can  well  afford  to  wait  and  watch  results  of  experiments  in  Kansas.  Mean- 
time we  should  employ  every  legitimate  means  within  our  reach  for  the  improve- 
ments and  advancement  of  the  syrup  industry.  We  should  strive  to  improve  our 
cane,  our  factories,  our  mode  of  manufacture,  and  our  syrup.  Improvement  should 
be  our  watchword  and  excelsior  our  motto. 

This  proadest  motto  of  mankind, 

Write  it  in  lines  of  gold. 
Upon  your  hearts,  and  in  your  minds. 

The  inspiring  words  enfold; 
And  in  misfortunes  dreary  hour, 

Or  fortunes'  prosperous  gale, 
It  will  have  a  cheering  power, 

You'll  know  no  such  word  as  **fail." 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  manufacturers  to  drop  the  word 
*'  sorghum  '^  from  the  name  of  the  products.  They  manufacture  cane  syrup,  pure 
amber  cane  syrup  and  northern  cane  syrup,  but  no  sonrhum  syrup.  Now  brethren 
this  is  cowardly !  You  are  not  meeting  the  foe  face  to  face,  but  skulking  around 
him.  Call  your  eyrup  by  its  legitimate  name,  and  if  not  popular  under  that  name, 
go  to  work  to  make  it  so.  If,  in  your  locality,  sorghum  has  not  been  redeemed  and 
purged  from  the  ignominious  attributes  ascribed  to  its  name  acquired  during  its 
pot  and  kettle  apprenticeship,  go  to  work  and  redeem  it.  Make  your  syrup  of  such 
excellent  quality  that  all  other  syrups  will  be  enhanced  in  value  by  calling  them 
sorghum. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  you  all,  be  free  to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  this 
meeting;  ask,  that  you  may  receive;  seek,  that  you  may  find — and,  if  you  receive 
freely,  you  should  also  give  freely ;  that  the  meeting  may  also  be  one  of  mutual 
benefit  I  wish  you  all  a  most  profitable  meeting,  and  now  may  the  blessings  of  a 
benign  and  ever  beneficent  Providence  attend  you  and  give  peace,  prosperity  and 
happiness  to  all. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  TcUberl.  I  think  the  part  relative  to  the  election  of  officers  is  timely. 
Taking  the  paper  as  a  whole,  I  am  well  pleased  with  it. 

Mr,  Dewey,  1  concur  with  the  sentiments  contained  therein.  We  should  call 
it  sorghum,  and  not  cane.    It  is  cowardly  to  call  it  anything  eiee. 

Mr.  Anderhon.  The  relation  of  the  sorghum  man  and  sugar  interest  may  be 
somewhat  effected.  It  is  not  hard  to  take  sugar  and  make  syrup  out  of  it,  and 
when  it  is  cheap  enough  it  may  cut  off  our  business  in  some  degree.  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  that  business  the  past  year  in  the  introduction  of  beet  sugar, 
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and  notice  that  Prof.  Wiley  in  hb  last  bulletin,  if  I  remember  correctly,  announces 
the  attempt  to  make  sugar  from  Borghum  a  failure.  Cane  was  first  brought  to  this 
country  in  1857,  33  years  ago.  After  33  years  of  ezperimentiog  we  are  informed 
from  headquarters  that  it  is  a  failure.  However,  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
President  in  regard  to  purifying  syrup  of  gums  has  done  much  towards  making 
syrup  free  from  gum.  Prof.  Wiley  has  said  it  might  be  cut  up  by  alcohol  and 
sugar  be  produced,  hence  the  statement  that  it  is  a  failure  jrould  perhaps  be  folly. 
It  would  be  well  to  consider  the  discovery  of  the  chemist,  and  if  there  is  anything 
practical  in  that  it  would  be  well  enough  to  watch  that  point.  In  regard  to  beet 
sugar  I  wish  to  say  that  factories  are  going  up  rapidly  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  are  in  the  beet  belt.  The  Professor  sent  me  about  a  bUshel  of  seed,  which  I 
have  distributed,  and  brought  back  samples  of  the  beets  raised.  I  tested  and  found 
them  rich  in  sugar.  In  all  the  experiments  I  made  almost  the  whole  syrup  turned 
to  a  mass  of  sugar.  I  can  not  tell  the  per  cent,  but  it  was  quite  a  large  amount. 
It  may  not  be  long  until  factories  will  be  established  here  to  make  beet  sugar,  but 
you  can  not  manufacture  syrup  from  beets.  I  am  satisfied  the  time  will  come  here 
in  Indiana  when  we  will  have  an  abundance  of  beet  sugar. 

3fr,  Dewey.  It  is  well  to  look  after  the  sugar  industry,  but  we  can  not  make 
it  for  nothing.  We  must  have  a  price,  and  we  can  make  sorghum  about  as  cheap. 
I  do  not  think  we  need  to  be  alarmed  about  the  supply  of  other  materials,  but 
there  will  be  a  chance  for  sorghum  yet. 

President  Leitsnnan,  It  is  customary  to  elect  our  officers  at  the  first  of  the 
meeting,  but  as  there  are  new  members  coming  in  each  year  this  does  not  give 
these  new  members  any  show ;  they  can  not  determine  intelligently ;  by  putting  it 
ofi"  until  later  in  the  meeting  it  gives  a  chance  to  become  acquainted.  We  want 
to  use  the  best  men  in  the  right  place.  It  has  been  customary  to  appoint  a 
Committee  on  President's  Address,  to  whom  the  address  should  be  referred  for 
consideration.    It  will  save  much  discussion  here. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pope  the  following  committee  was  appointed  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Address:    Messrs.  I.  H.  Tompkins,  Christopher  Fielder  and  W.  L. .Anderson. 

W.  L,  Anderson.  Dr.  Perce  has  declined  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Adulteration  of  Food,  and  I  would  ask  that  the  President  be  appointed 
in  his  place. 

President  Leitzman  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Association  was  instructed  to  transmit  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  Secretary  A.  S.  Chapman : 

Reeohedf  That  this  Association  hereby  tenders  its  sympathy  to  our  Secretary 
in  hia  family  affliction,  and  regrets  his  inability  to  be  with  us. 


OENESAL  DISCUSSION. 

/.  H.  Tampkint,  Tiffin,  0,  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  sorghum  line  for  four 
years,  and  it  would  hardly  be  proper  for  me  to  say  anything.  I  am,  however, 
fitting  up  and  am  going  to  try  it  on  a  larger  scale.  I  contemplate  defecating  with 
automatic  process,  and  shall  use  a  Porter  evaporator. 
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Mr,  Fields.  Oar  experience  in  making  molaaMS  is,  the  faster  jou  boil  it  the 
better  and  clearer  article  it  will  make,  and  the  longer  and  slower  yon  boil  the  more 
inferior  the  molasses.  We  want  to  evaporate  as  fast  as  possible  after  the  work  is 
begun  until  finished.  We  never  use  chemicals  except  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  when  we  throw  in  a  little  soda. 

PremdeTU  Leiizman,  You  will  find,  Mr.  Fields,  that  lime  will  answer  the 
purpose  better  than  soda.    Soda  has  a  tendency  to  darken  the  sirup. 

Mr,  Dewey,  I  would  like  Mr.  Tompkins  to  describe  his  defecator.  It  would 
be  of  interest  to  us. 

Mr,  Tompkiru,  The  one  I  used  this  season  was  made  for  temporary  use.  It 
wss  simply  a  double  box  made  out  of  twelve  foot  boards  two  feet  wide,  with  pipes 
so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  rapid  defecation,  the  scum  passing  off  into  a  receptacle 
for  that  purpose.  I  sometimes  let  the  scum  rise  and  then  draw  the  molasses  off, 
then  let  it  boil  and  skim  until  the  green  was  all  taken  off.  I  like  that  better.  I 
let  it  settle  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  and  then  draw  off. 

Mr,  Dewey,    Is  there  much  waste  in  that  way?    Do  you  use  a  swing  pipe? 

Mr,  Tompkins,    I  do  not  use  a  swing  pipe. 

Mr,  Dewey.    How  deep  is  the  juice  pan  in  defecating? 

Mr,  Tompkins,  It  is  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches,  made  in  two  sections  and 
divided  in  the  middle  to  separate  the  steam  coils. 

Mr,  Dewey.  In  one  end  of  my  box  is  a  four-foot  coil  and  twenty-one  inches  of 
surface  angle;  there  is  where  the  juice  enters  the  defecator.  I  had  it  fixed  so  the 
juice  would  run  against  the  side  of  the  defecator  and  be  spread  out,  and  not  cany 
the  scum  into  the  tube. 

President  Leiizman.  You  haven't  had  any  experience  in  saving  the  second 
scum  for  vinegar?    You  don't  mix  that  with  vinegar? 

Mr,  Tompkins,    I  have  half  a  barrel  of  that  kind,  but  have  not  tried  it  yet.    I . 
think,  however,  it  would  be  good. 

Mr.  Anderson,    I  put  some  in  an  Iron  tank,  and  the  vinegar  ate  it  up. 

Mr.  Leiizman.    You  should  have  put  it. in  a  wooden  tank. 

Mr,  Fields,  For  several  years  we  have  made  vinegar  with  the  skimmings  by 
pouring  cold  well  water  in  the  barrel.  We  sold  ten  or  fifteen  barrels  of  that  kind 
of  vinegar,  and  it  answers  the  purpose  well. 

Mr,  Anderson,    What  price  do  you  get  for  vinegar? 

Mr,  Fields,     We  got  fifty  cents  per  barrel. 

Mr,  Anderson,  Can  any  one  make  vinegar  at  that  price?  In  Illinois  they 
make  it  at  even  less  figures,  but  they  are  protected  in  that,  but  in  this  country  we 
can  not  make  money  at  making  vinegar. 

Mr,  Talberi,  Perhaps  it  is  about  time  to  cease  discuscussing  this  question,  apd 
spend  a  little  while  on  the  topic  of  cane  seed.  I  have  a  friend  who  lives  over  at 
Sterling,  Kansas,  who  claims  that  cane  seed  is  as  good  as  com  for  feeding  hogs,  and 
will  fatten  any  kind  of  stock.  He  proposes  to  plant  largely  and  save  the  seed. 
The  majority  of  cane  growers  over  the  country  let  their  seed  go  to  waste.  I  believe 
it  is  a  matter  we  should  investigate.  It  requires  threshing  as  other  grain  to  get 
the  glume  off.  I  simply  call  your  attention  to  this  subject,  that  we  may  educate 
our  customers  on  this  point. 
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Jtfr.  Fiddi,  We  weighed  some  of  the  Orange  seed,  and  it  weighed  fifty-seven 
pounds  to -the  hushel — nearlj  ap  to  wheat.  We  find,  after  grinding,  it  produces 
fat  and  makes  cows  give  milk  and  butter ;  it  is  also  valuable  to  give  to  hogs  and 
chickens.  We  had  some  ground  and  bolted,  eatiog  some  ourselves,  as  did  our 
neighbors,  and  pronounced  it  equal  to  buckwheat  cakes.  I  have  for  sale  about  160 
bushels. 

Prenident  Leitzman.    What  amount  of  seed  do  jou  get  to  the  acre? 

Mr,  Fields.  We  had  about  four  acres  of  Orange  cane.  We  did  not  get  all  the 
seed,  but  thought  it  would  make  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Preaident  LeUxnum, '  How  much  molasses  did  you  get  off  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Fielda,  That  piece  made  150  gallons  to  the  acre,  and,  as  I  said  before,  we 
have  150  bushels  of  seed  to  sell. 

Mr,  Anderson.    How  do  yon  know  it  is  reliable? 

Mr,  Fidds.  I  have  tested  it  I  intended  to  have  brought  some  of  the  seed 
here  to>day,  but  forgot  it    I  am  testing  nearly  every  seed  sprouted; 

Mr,  Anderstm,  It  is  difficult  to  get  cane  seed  to  grow  after  it  is  threshed  and 
pat  in  bulk.  I  have  sent  to  three  large  factories  in  the  United  States  for  seed,  and 
scarcely  any  would  grow.  At  Lafayette  Mr.  Deming  thought  he  had  seed  that 
would  grow,  but  it  proved  otherwise. 

Mr,  Fields.  This  is  my  first  experieuce.  I  had  a  nice  dry  granary  floor  to  put 
it  on,  and  I  don'c  think  it  is  injured  but  what  it  will  grow. 

Mr,  Anderson,    How  long  after  cutting  would  you  thresh? 

Mr,  Fields,    About  two  weeks  perhaps. 

Quesiion,    In  mdking  this  test,  did  you  take  from  the  bottom  of  the  pile? 

Mr.  Fiefds,    Yes,  I  put  my  hand  down  deep  in  the  pile. 

Question.    Is  this  seed  like  that  which  Mr.  Huntington 'was  selling? 

Mr,  Fields,  His  seed  was  put  up  in  sacks  and  did  not  get  air  enough  to  keep 
from  spoiling.    Mine  don't  do  so. 

W.  L,  Andersony  Ladoga,  Thi4  is  an  important  subject  and  the  time  williiome 
when  we  will  plant  more  largely  than  now.  It  is  a  hardy  seed ;  Jet  it  lay  out  in 
the  snow  and  rain,  and  next  spring  it  will  come  up  all  right,  but  if  you  get  it 
over-heated  it  is  gone.  For  the  purpose  of  saving  seed  to  plant  I  let  it  cure  before 
putting  away  and  then  I  build  a  pen  like  a  com  pen  and  fill  it  with  seed  about 
fourteen  inches,  putting  bottoms  up  until  I  get  as  high  as  I  want  to  go,  cover  it 
over  and  let  it  remain  there  until  I  get  ready  to  thrash.  Cane  seed  put  up  in  this 
way  will  Rrow,  but  if  you  bulk  it  early  it  will  heat 

Mr.  Pamellf  Oreenfield,  I  have  come  to  this  convention  to  learn  what  I  can 
about  the  sorghum  business  as  I  aim  to  build  a  large  factory  the  coming  season, 
and  feel  that  I  have  been  benefited  by  so  doing.  I  live  in  a  country  where  they 
don't  raise  much  cane,  but  there  seems  now  to  be  a  growing  interest  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  know  of  men  who  are  asking  me  how  many  acres  one  man  can  tend  and 
tend  it  well;  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  inform  them  on  this  point. 

Mr,  Talbert.  If  the  seed,  after  thrashed,  was  spread  out  and  stirred  it  prob- 
ably would  not  injare.  I  fully  endorse  Mr.  Anderson's  theory  in  regard  to  seed. 
Any  man  who  buys  seed  should  teat  before  planting. 
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C  B.  NiehoUon,  dayUnif  Ind,  The  comparative  value  of  cane  seed  with  other 
grains  for  feeding  purposes  is  of  considerable  importance.  I  find  that  I  can  sell  an 
abundance  for  two  dollars  per  load  and  generally  at  three.  Anj  jield  at  all  will 
make  three  loads  to  the  acre  and  often  four.  It  is  excellent  feed  for  hogs  and 
chickens.  I  fattened  a  hog  this  jear  of  360  pounds  weight  on  cane  seed  without 
any  com  at  all.  I  gave  it  a  chance  of  com  but  it  refused  it  and  took  cane  seed  in 
preference,  and  I  have  found  no  evil  results  from  feeding  it.  I  think  it  is  worth 
one-half  as  much  as  com. 

Mr,  Man^idd,  I  have  had  an  experience  of  ten  years  in  growing  cane  and 
think  from  my  observation  that  onf  person  could  not  tend  more  than  eight  or  ten 
acres  of  an  ordinary  season  and  perhaps  not  that,  while  small.  If  it  is  wet  he 
would  have  to  hoe  his  cane  which  would  necessitate  a  considerable  amount  of 
labor.  My  manner  of  planting  is  to  plant  three  feet  apart  in  hills  and  cultivate 
each  way.  I  always  give  my  crop  one  hoeing  and  tend  afterwards  as  a  crop  of  corn. 
The  soil  should  be  thoroughly  pulverized  and  as  soon  as  the  cane  is  up  cultivation 
should  begin. 

Mr,  Anderson,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  can  tend  more  cane  than  he 
can  com ;  it  can  be  raided  cheaper  than  corn. 

Mr,  McQuisten,  I  think  clay  ground  with  the  use  of  fertilizer  will  make  one- 
third  better  crop,  and  two  weeks  earlier  and  leas  hoeing.  I  have  been  using  the 
Double  Eagle  Phosphate  made  at  Philadelphia ;  it  is  better  than  bone  dust,  and 
put  a  tablespoonf ul  to  the  hill. 

Mr,  Berry,    Would  it  not  do  to  apply  after  the  cane  has  come  up? 

Mr,  McQuisUn,    It  would  not  get  to  the  roots  so  well. 

Mr.  Tomkins,  Tt/Sn,  Ohio,  A  year  ago,  in  Ohio,  I  noticed  a  crop  not  coming  up 
well,  the  trouble  was  they  had  planted  it  too  deep,  two  or  three  inches;  cane 
should  not  be  planted  deep  as  it  is  very  important  that  it  should  get  up  before  the 
grasfl  and  cultivate  immediately.  We  prepare  the  seed  in  a  tin  pan  and  pour  on 
enough  boiling  water  to  cover  the  seed,  letting  it  set  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight 
hours,  afterwards  put  on  land  plaster  to  dry  it,  and  cover  one-half  inch  deep.  The 
obJHCt  in  soaking  the  seed  and  planting  shallow  is  to  get  the  cane  up  before  the 
grass.  If  you  plant  dry  seed  and  cover  two  or  three  inches  deep,  the  grass  will  get 
a  start  first  and  give  trouble. 

Mr,  Pope,    I  cover  with  a  brash. 

Mr,  Symonds,  I  have  lost  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  by  sending  to  Chicago 
for  seed.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  best  kind  of  seed  to  plant,  the  easiest 
to  cultivate  and  beet  to  yield. 

Mr,  Anderson.  I  am,  perhaps,  the  oldest  cane-grower  here.  My  father 
brought  cane  seed  to  this  country  in  1857.  The  raising  of  cane,  I  think,  is  going 
to  be  an  important  question ;  no  two  men  raise  alike,  but  have  their  ideas  and 
theories  in  regard  to  the  matter.  If  we  are  going  to  raise  on  a  greater  scale  than 
we  are  now,  we  had  better  adopt  the  plan  as  in  Kansas  and  other  places.  I  can 
raise  of  an  ordinary  season  more  cane,  and  cheaper,  than  I  can  com ;  true,  there 
are  seasons  in  which  it  Lb  impossible  to  cultivate,  then  it  is  worse  than  corn.  My 
process  is  to  prepare  the  ground  well,  as  we  do  for  wheat,  then  take  my  wheat  drill 
and  stop  up  all  holes  except  two  for  the  rows,  and  with  this  drive  right  along  and 
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drill  mj  seed.  Cane  seed  is  about  the  size  of  wheat  seed  and  should  be  put  in  the 
same  depth.  Mj  drill  is  arranged  so  when  I  drill  across  the  field  I  turn  right 
around  and  fall  back  in  the  track  of  cane  and  donH  have  to  use  «take8y  the  rows 
show  for  a  mark ;  in  this  way  have  drilled  sixteen  acres  a  daj.  The  fact  is  you 
put  it  in  rapidly  and  don't  have  to  mark  and  cover.  As  soon  as  it  comes  up  I  take 
my  harrow  and  harrow  across  the  rows,  paying  no  attention  to  the  cane.  In  this 
way  I  do  my  thinning,  letting  the  harrow  fun  at  ordinary  depth.  After  the  cane 
is  up  a  size  the  harrow  should  be  waited  down,  if  it  is  thick  keep  doubling  and  put 
it  right  down.  This  harrowing  is  equal  to  two  plowiues.  After  this  I  put  on  nar- 
row, long  bull  tongues,  letting  them  down  under  the-  roots  of  the  cane,  so  as  to 
loosen  up  the  soil  and  let  the  fenders  mb  right  up  to  the  plant.  If  you  will  follow 
that  treatment  yon  will  be  troubled  with  but  ftsw  weeds.  After  two  or  three  times 
plowing,  and  usually  the  last  time,  we  use  bar  shares,  hilling  it  up  high,  which  is 
a  preventive,  in  some  meaf nre,  from  falling  down.  From  £arly  Amber  I  have  got 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  tons  to  the  acre.  Orange,  I  can  raise  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
ions.  I  plant  Amber  three  feet  apart,  while  Orange  should  be  wider.  We  can  not 
harrow  lengthwise,  because,  if  you  do,  it  will  tear  it  out.  These  are  points  we  all 
have  in  common,  but  when  we  come  to  strip,  cutting  and  raising  cane,  we  are  all 
interested. 

Mr,  TatberL  I  have  planted  with  a  one-horse  planter  by  substituting  a  differ- 
ent plate,  the  holes  in  a  common  planter  are  a  little  too  close  to  do  satisfactory 
work. 

N,  B,  Dewey,  t  planted  some  with  the  Hoosier  corn  drill,  dropping  it  nearly 
right,  six  to  eight  seed  in  a  hill.  The  drill  requires  to  be  held  up  a  little  or  it 
will  cover  the  seed  too  deep,  you  can  plant  ten  acres  a  day  in  this  way. 

Mr,  Berry,  1  have  heretofore  planted  by  hand,  this  year  I  used  a  Keystone 
two-horse  planter  with  good  success.  I  had  my  ground  in  good  condition  and 
while  the  seed  was  put  in,  in  a  more  regular  and  uniform  depth  by  this  process  the 
cane  come  up  quicker.  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Anderson,  if  he  has  had  several  years' 
experience  in  raising  cane  in  the  way  of  which  he  speaks. 

Mr.  Anderson,    I  have  practiced  harrowing  for  six  years. 

Adjourned  to  7  p.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

After  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  Prof.  Wiley  and  a  few  words  of  commenda- 
tion and  honor  to  the  Professor,  for  his  energv  and  zeal  in  originating  the  **  Indiana 
Cane  Growers'  Association."  Mr.  6.  W.  Tilson,  of  Franklin,  submitted  a  report 
from  the  committee  appointed  last  year  on  the  adulteration  of  sorghum  molasses. 

Mr,  Anderson,  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the  committee  dis- 
charged. Carried.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  aim  to  carry  this  to  the  Legisla- 
ture as  read.  There  is  a  committee  already  appointed  to  have  this  matter  in 
charge,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  Probably  the  Society  might  order  whether  this 
be  carried  to  the  LegiHlature  or  not. 

Mr,  Nicholson.    The  motion  was  to  receive  the  report  and  not  adopt. 
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Mr,  ToJberL  It  ib  already  received  and  now  we  can  adopt  it  or  lay  it  on  the 
table. 

The  Chair.  It  would  be  proper  to  present  this  matter  in  the  shape  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  Legislature.  « 

Mr.  Tomphi'M.  We  probably  should  reconsider  the  question  and  refer  it  back 
to  the  committee. 

The  Chaxr.  That  would  be  the  proper  way,  if  we  legislate  through  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Johneon.  While  this  committee  has  this  matter  in  charge  there  will  be 
other  bills  against  adulteration  of  foods.  If  this  is  not  a  separate  bill  itself  it  can 
be  incorporated  in  the  other,  but  I  am  favorable  to  this  committee  pushing  this  so 
as  to  pass  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  1.  N.  OoiUm,  Traders  PoinL  I  think  myself  that  is  in  the  line  of  production 
of  pure  food.  There  is  a  food  bill  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the 
remedy  of  the  whole  nation.  The  influence  of  these  societies  over  the  country  by 
endorsing  it  will  do  much  towards  effecting  its  passage.  •!  am  of  the  opinion  it 
will  pass,  but  we  should  urge  this  also  before  the  Legislature. 

PrenderU  Leiizman.  Should  we  present  it  in  this  form  or  in  the  form  of  a  res- 
olution, setting  forth  our  wishes?  These  law-makers  prefer  making  their  own 
bills.  A  resolution  passed  by  this  Association  might  influence  that  body  to  some 
extent. 

Mr.  TiUon.  This  body  should  project  this  bill  and  give  it  to  a  Representative 
to  introduce. 

Mr,  Fields.  It  seems  to  me  we  could  put  this  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  what  we 
want  protected  and  request  them  to  adopt  it  and  put  it  through  for  our  benefit. 

Mr,  Anderson.  We  should  not  dwell  6n  this  by  putting  in  a  request  or  resolu- 
tion. All  these  gentlemen  ask  is  to  fill  out  these  blanks.  We  are  not  the  ones  to 
do  this.  We  should  allow  our  Bepresentatives  to  fill  out  the  bill  according  to  their 
own  judgment. 

'  D.  H.  Talbert,  of  Spiceland,  read  the  following  paper  on 

MY  BXPKRIENCB  WITH  NATURAL  GAS  AS  FUEL. 

I  am  aware  that  this  subject  directly  interests  but  a  small  proportion  of  our 
Indiana  sorghum  makers,  from  the  fact  that  so  few  are  within  reach  of  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  gas.  I  think  no  one  would  be  justified  in  going  to  any  extraordinary 
expense,  like  piping 'a  great  distance,  or  tearing  up  and  moving  to  it,  expressly  for 
the  sake  of  securing  this  fuel.  There  might  be  a  case  where  one  was  contemplating 
a  change  of  location,  or  where  one  really  needed  to  rebuild,  that  it  would  pay  to 
look  out  for  gafi,  and  where  circumstances  are  at  all  favorable,  one  should  not  fail 
to  prepare  for  its  use.  Natural  gas  ip,  in  no  sense,  an  essential  factor  in  making 
first' class  molasses,  and  it  will  not  atone  for  mismanagement,  poor  machinery,  bad 
location^  the  absence  of  perfect  cleanliness,  or  the  many  other  conditions  that  con- 
tribute to  partial  failure,  lo^s  of  profitp,  etc.  We  can  claim  but  little  merit  for  gas 
for  evaporating  above  good  wood  or  steam,  except  that  it  is  a  great  convenience  and 
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more  economical.  This  even,  applies  only  to  such  cases  where  it  is  properlj  han- 
dled. A  few  cases  came  Under  mj  notice  last  season,  where  the  operator  was  very 
much  worsted  bj  an  tUlempl  to  use  gas  for  f itel,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  I 
have  never  heard  of  its  use  being  at  all  satisfactory,  in  the  absence  of  some  expe- 
rience froih  some  source  on  this  line.  In  mj  paper,  read  before  70a  two  years 
ago,  on  this  same  subject,  I  tried  to  sound  a  wamine  note  to  those  contemplating 
its  use.  I  knew  that  most  operators  were  possessed  of  the  idea  that  all  that  would 
be  necessary  in  burning  gas,  was  simply  to  insert  a  pipe  into  the  furnace,  apply  a 
match,  open  the  yalve,  and  go  ahead,  gas  being  such  a  great  fuel,  you  know,  it 
could  not  help  but  do  the  business  to  beat  anything  ever  tried.  I  know  this  Was  my 
idea,  and  I  know  just  how  soon,  and  about  how  much  it  cost  to  find  the  facts.  It 
is  useless  to  try  to  burn  gas  without  first  providing  for  its  absolute  control  by  the 
operator.  It  can  only  be  used  under  an  evaporator  for  the  purpose  of  boiling 
inice,  by  having  its  regulation  performed  by  hand ;  t.  e.,  no  atUomatio  regulator  can 
be  attached,  as  in  the  case  of  using  it  under  a  steam  boiler,  where  the  steam  pree- 
sore  is  used,  when  it  rises  to  a  given  point,  for  the  purpoee  of  shutting  off  the  gas 
supply.  If  boiling  in  evaporator  becomes  too  intense  at  one  point  and  too  lax  at 
another,  it  can  only  be  remedied  by  adjusting  with  the  hand.  This  is  impossible 
without  a  burner  and  system  of  valves  and  mixers,  constracted  expressly  for  this 
work.  The  essential  point  is  to  secure  a  perfect  and  even  distribution  of  the  heat 
and  flame.  With  the  supply  of  gas  usually  available,  even  with  a  good  regulator, 
the  pressure  will  be  more  or  less  variable,  which  fact  requires  that  all  mixers 
should  be  adjustable,  so  that  the  amount  of  air  admitted  may  be  controlled  at  will. 
Again,  a  good  draught  is  required,  which  will  also  change,  more  or  leas,  with  at- 
mospheric conditions,  requiring  a  readjustment  of  air  supply  in  the  mixer. 

I  firmly  believe  that  where  gas  has  failed  to  give  satisfaction  as  a  fuel  in  this 
work  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  operator  and  not  the  gas.  My  three  years' 
experience  with  its  use  convinces  me  that  it  is  unequaled  by  any  other  fuel,  when 
properly  handled,  and  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply.  My  rather  over-san- 
guine ideas  of  gas  as  a  fuel  influenced  me,  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  into  the 
molasses  business,  and  this  is  one  reason  at  least  why  I  should  feel  grateful  for  its 
discovery  and  introduction,  because  I  have  learned  to  think  well  of  this  business, 
«nd  should  our  supply  of  gas  fail  at  once  I  should  still  continue  the  work  of  con- 
verting green  juice  into  as  good  a  quality  of  syrup  as  I  possibly  could. 

Perhaps  it  is  useless  for  me  to  go  into  further  details  concerning  the  use  of  gas 
as  a  fuel  while  there  are  so  many  present  who  never  expect  to  use  it — at  least,  not 
for  some  years.  I  want  to  say  all  for  this  great  gift  of  nati^re  that  I  can  reason- 
ably. I  think  so  much  of  it  that  I  sincerely  hope  our  present  Legislature  will 
speedily  pass  a  law  prohibiting  its  willful  waste  in  a  single  "flambeau"  street 
burner,  anywhere  in  our  State,  and  that  will  efiectually  put  a  stop  to  its  waste  in 
all  forms. 

And,  while  I  think  I  fully  appreciate  its  worth  in  our  especial  line  of  business, 
I  do  not  want  to  hold  out  the  idea  that  no  one  can  make  molasses  without  gas,  be- 
cause you  oan.  I  would  rather  encourage  you  to  fix  up  where  you  are,  put  in  the 
best  modern  appliances  for  your  work,  put  all  the  style,  capital  and  energy  into 
your  business  that  you  can  command,  and  let  us  all  use  our  best  efforts  to  lift  the 
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Borgham  buBlneas  ap  on  to  even  jet  a  more  repa table  and  solid  basis.  The  detaila 
in  connection  with  our  work  present  a  theme  almost  boundless  in  its  scope.  We 
know  the  past  has  revealed  much,  but'mj  faith  is  that  the  future  has  much  more 
in  store  for  us  than  has  yet  been  made  known.  In  other  words,  our  industry  is 
only  in  its  infancy.  Its  development  depends  largely  upon,  the  enterprise  and 
efforts  put  forth  by  those  now  engaged  in  the  work.  If  the  business  is  worth  any- 
thing at  all,  it  is  worth  more  than  an  old,  one-horse  mill,  a  rickety  brick  furnace, 
an  old,  board  shed  for  a  cover,  and  the  whole  besmeared  with  scum  and  molasses. 
I  do  not  despise  any  man's  business  because  it  is  small,  if  he  will  only  keep  it  clean, 
and  turn  out  clean  work.  The  odds  may  be  against  the  small  operator,  but  for 
this  reason  alone,  we  should  throw  nothing  in  his  way.  Our  fight  Hhould  be  against 
nothing  but  a  poor,  Hecond-rate  article  being  produced  and  placed  upon  the 
market,  and  against  what  is  worse  yet,  the  vast  quantity  of  impure  glucose  mix- 
tures, which  have  for  some  years  been  crowding  out  the  pure  article  by  competing 
prices.  I  am  not  saying  that  glucose  is  unhealthful,  but  I  do  say  that  any  syrup 
containing  a  mixture  of  it  is  not  pure  sorghum.  The  demand  of  sorghum  has  been 
fair  enough  all  the  while,  but.the  trouble  is,  the  unsuspecting  consumer  has  had 
his  order  for  sorghum  filled  with  the  adulterated  article  bearing  its  name.  .  I  am 
glad  there  is  evidence  of  a  change  for  the  better. 

The  chair  announced  as  a  committee  on  programme  for  next  meeting  John 
Richmond.  Daleville;  D.  L.  Talbert,  Rpiceland;  G.  B.  Nicholson,  Clayton. 

Ira  H.  Tompkins,  of  Tifiin,  Ohio,  read  the  following  paper  on 

CIDER,  JELLY  AND  APPLE  BUTTER. 

The  subject  assigned  me  is  cider,  jelly  and  apple  butter  making,  ^he  early 
lexicographers  tell  us  cider  is  fermented  apple  juice,  but,  by  common  consent,  the 
people  now  also  apply  the  term  to  fresh  or  unfermented  apple  juice,  as  the  f^r- 
mented  article  is  rapidly  and  justly  falling  into  disuse,  except  for  vinegar. 

Therefore,  my  use  of  the  word  here  refers  to  the  unfermented  article. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  dictionaries  were  made,  the  definition  was 
literally  correct,  for,  with  the  crude  apparatus  then  used,  requiring  a  day  and  pari 
of  two  nights  to  work  a  load  of  apples,  fermentation  would  surely  begin. 

But,  thirty  odd  years  ago,  there  came  the  Stevens  patent  two-crib  press  with 
nail  grater,  then,  in  due  time,  and  each  a  big  improvement  on  its  predecessor,  came 
the  knuckle  joint  press,  the  four-screw  press,  and  now  we  have  in  the  high-speed 
knife  grater  and  hydjraulic  press  made  at  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  capacity  for  grinding 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  bushels  of  appels  per  hour,  and  pressing  one  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  barrels  of  cider  daily,  a  machine  worthy  of  this  age  of  steam 
and  electricity. 

Hydraulic  pressure  has  long  been  known  to  be  the  greatect,  most  economical 
and  safest  means  of  concentrating  power,  but  was  not  used  for  cider  making  until 
some  ten  years  since.  This  machine  can  easily  be  set  up  in  an  open  field  and  make 
ten  barrels  of  cider,  all  within  ten  hours,  but  it  should  be  in  a  building. 

I  have  mine  in  a  former  flouring  mill  two  and  one-half  stories  high,  with  good 
basement. 
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The  load  of  apples  are  driven  to  the  hopper,  the  empty  barrels  rolled  off  onto 
A  platfbrm  as  high  as  top  of  wagon  box,  then  apples  are  shoveled  oat  and  elevated 
to  second  story  and  into  grateis,  then  the  palp  falls  to  prestf  on  first  floor. 

By  the  use  of  racks,  cloths  and  form  the  cheese  is  laid  upon  a  truck  as  fast  as 
ground,  then  the  truck  is  run  onto  the  piessure  platform  and  the  pressure  pump 
started  which  forces  the  platform,  truck  and  cheese  up  against  the  beams  with  as 
great  power  as  is  desired  and  the  pressure  kept  on  steadily  till  cider  is  all  out,  the 
pressure  being  regulated  by  a  safety  valve  through  which  the  surplus  water  escapes. 

This  is  a  fine  point  of  superiority  over  any  screw  press,  for  they  must  be 
watched,  stopped  and  started  as  the  pressure  dies  away,  thus  losing  time. 

When  the  cheese  is  pressed  dry  a  valve  is  opened  allowing  the  water  used  to 
run  back  into  the  water  box  ready  for  next  pressing.  The  platform,  truck  and 
cheese  quickly  drop  back  and  the  cheese  is  run  to  opposite  side  of  mill.  In  mean- 
time, another  cheese  is  ground  and  laid  upon  another  truck  ready  for  pressing. 

Thus  the  work  is  continuous  and  very  rapid. 

The  cider  runs  into  a  box. under  the  press  and  a  cider  pump  forces  it  into 
tanks  in  second  story. 

If  for  customers,  it  goes  alternately  into  two  six-barrel  tanks  on  elevator  side 
of  mill.  Soon  as  wagon  is  empty  it  is  driven  around  between  the  platform  and 
mill,  the  empty  barrels  rolled  into  wagon  from  opposite  side  of  platform  and  there 
filled  through  a  hose  connecting  with  tanks  in  second  story. 

/  If  to  be  evaporated,  the  cider  goes  into  another  tank  on  the  third  floor,  and 
runs  into  the  steam  evaporator  where,  in  from  three  to  five  minutes,  it  is  finished 
into  jelly,  apple-butter  stock  or  boiled  cider  for  customers,  and  runs  out  contin- 
uously. 

Cider  boiled  by  the  continuous  steam  process  is  far  better  than  copper-kettle 
boiling  for  apple-butter,  and  the  farmers  soon  prefer  to  wait  for  the  boiling  by 
steam,  paying  one  to  two  cents  per  gallon  of  fresh  cider. 

A  good  thermometer  is  stood  in  boiling  cider  at  finishing  end  to  indicate  the 
density  of  the  cider.  In  pure  cider  a  temperature  of  220°  will  usually  make  jelly, 
and  215''  to  217''  for  boiled  cider. 

Two  hundred  and  eighteen  degrees  of  heat  will  make*  jelly  from  water  cider. 
"  What?  Boil  down  water  cider?"  Yes,  there' is  where  the  money  is.  I  soak  and 
re- press  .every  cheese  of  pomace  if  the  apples  were  good.  "  Yes,  but  I  thought  the 
hydraulic  press  took  all  the  cider  out."  With  my  one  hundred  tons  pressure  I  do 
take  about  all  the  juice  out,  and  one  thousand  tons  would  get  very  little  or  no 
more,  but  the  jelly — gelatine— is  a  gum  that  will  not  run  out  till  dissolved.  The 
juice  of  the  apple  brings  out  a  part  of  it,  and  warm  water  brings  out  much  more. 

When  the  crop  is  light  I  put  the  pomace  into  shallow  tanks,  or  vats,  near  the 
press,  wet  it  well  with  water  (condensed  steam)  from  the  evaporator,  or  from  an 
eighty-barrel  tank  on  the  third  floor,  stir  it  up  well,  then  shovel  onto  cheese,  press 
out  and  pump  the  water  cider  to  evavorator.  But  if  the  crop  is  good,  the  press  is 
nin  so  steadily  making  cider  for  customers  there  b  little  chance  for  re-pressing,  so 
then  the  pomace  is  thrown  into  a  hopper,  elevated  to  second  floor,  where  it  is  re- 
ground,  or  broken  up,  by  a  nail-grater,  then  falls  into  either  of  two  tanks,  six  feet 
square  and  twenty  inches  deep,  where  it  is  well  soaked  with  warm  water,  then  run 
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down  to  second  press,  put  in  expressly  for  this  use,  is  there  given  the  same  pres- 
sure as  before,  and  the  water  cider,  by  another  pump,  is  sent  to  the  evaporator, 
where  it  is  qnicklj  boilkL  i^to  jelly,  boiled  cider,  etc.,  as  desired. 

Everything  with  which  the  cider  comes  in  contact  must  be  washed  frequently, 
and  if  the  weather  is  warm  should  be  washed  daily.  For  this  purpose  I  have  an 
eighty-barrel  tank  on  the  third  floor,^and  by  the  use  of  hose  can  quickly  do  the 
cleaning.    Water  from  this  tank  also  re-fills  my  fifty-horse  boiler  when  neeeed. 

For  making  into  jelly,  the  cider  must  be  absolutely  free  from  fermentation, 
and  the  less  time  between  grinding  the  apples  and  evaporating  the  cider  the  better. 
It  is  also  very  important  that  the  boiled  cider,  for  whatever  purpose  intended, 
should  be  cooked  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Four  to  six  quarts  of  water  to  each  bushel  of  fair  apples  used  will  bring  from 
the  pomace  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  of  the  best  quality  of  jelly,  which,  in 
custom  work,  is  clear  gain,  and  in  merchant  work  will  go  far  towards  paying  for 
apples  bought  • 

The  most  popular  and  profitable  mode  of  making  apple-butter  is  to  have  a 
round  tank  holding  from  five  to  twenty  bushels,  which  can  be  three-fourths  filled 
with  clean,  sound  whole  apples  of  as  good  quality  as  can  be  had.  Have  a  clooe- 
fitting  cover  on  the  tank,  and  weight  it  down.  With  pipe  or  hose  conduct  live 
steam  into  bottom  of  tank  till  the  apples  are  reduced  to  a  thin  pulp  or  sauce,  which 
is  then  drawn  off  and  put  through  a  brass  wire  seive  of  twelve  mesh  per  inch. 

The  sauce  is  then  put  into  an  oblong  tank  of  suitable  siae,  containing  a  coil  of 
copper  pipe.  Sufficient  jelly  or  boiled  cider  is  added  to  give  the  butter  the  desired 
strength ;  then  steam  is  turned  into  the  coil  and  rapid  boiling  ensues  for  an  hour, 
more  or  less,  when  the  butter  is  done. 

It  is  then  flavored,  and  while  hot  is  put  into  2,  4  or  8  quart  stone  jar?,  or  into 
pails,  barrels,  etc.,  the  product  being  a  light-colored,  good  flavored  butter,  vastly 
superior  to  the  rank,  carbonized  article  obtained  by  all-day  boiling  and  scorching 
in  an  open  copper  kettle. 

One  bushel  of  good  apples  as  filling  for  twenty  gallons  of  fresh  cider  Is  a  good 
proportion.  One  hundred  bushels  of  fair  apples  will  make  one  hundred  gallons  of 
apple  butter.  Apples  for  filling  should  be  carefully  selected,  and  all  worms  and 
dirt  removed. 

Some  think  apple  butter  made  from  whole  apples  for  filling  is  unclean,  but 
these  same  people  readily  drink  cider  made  from  any  kind  of  dirty,  wormy  apples. 
Paring  apples  for  butter  not  only  takes  time,  but  the  best  of  the  apple,  which  lies 
next  the  skin. 

A  barrel  of  assorted  bungs,  a  bung  borer,  a  bung  starter  and  other  needed 
articles  should  be  provided  and  put  in  a  handy  place.  The  whole  outfit  should  be 
conveniently  arranged  so  as  to  save  labor,  as  steam  is  cheaper  than  man  power. 

Much  vinegar  can  be  made  during  the  season  from  drippings  from  the  press 
and  waste  parts  of  jelly.  Formerly  people  considered  pressed  pomace  not  only 
valueless,  but  a  nuisance,  and  it  was  dumped  in  some  waste  place,  but  the  world 
moves,  and  all  progressive  cider-makers  know  it  is  very  valuable  food  for  all  kinds^ 
of  stock  when  fed  properly,  as  grain  is  fed,  and  after  it  has  lain  a  year  in  a  shal- 
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low  pile,  or  forkecl  over  once  or  twice,  is  a  most  excellent  fertiliser  for  all  kinds  of 
grain,  and  for  raising  strawberries,  cucumbers,  etc.,  is  just  the  right  thing. 

Cider  making  attaches  onto  sorghum  making,  verj  naturallj,  as  the  same  ^ 
building,  boiler,  engine,  evaporator  and  manj  other  fixtures  answer  for  both 
branches  of  the  business,  and  in  Ohio  many  are  combiniog  the  two.  The  only  ob- 
jection urged  is  that  they  both  come  at  ihe  same  time.  To  that  I  reply,  as  did  the 
boy  reprimanded  for  extravagance  in  using  both  butter  and  honey  on  his  bread, 
that  'Ut  was  economy,  as  one  piece  of  bread  answered  for  both  spreads.''  80  one 
set  of  brains  can  oversee  both  cider  and  sorghum  making  at  the  same  time. 

Ira  H.. Tompkins. 

discussion. 

Question.    What  kind  of  pails  do  you  put  apple-butter  in  ? 

Mr.  TompkiM,    I  usually  put  in  jars.    Wooden  pails  are  not  so  good ;  the 
jelly  or  batter  will  taste  somewhat  of  the  wood. 

Question.    In  shipping  jars,  is  there  not  danger  of  breaking  them? 

Mr.  Thmpkins.    They  handle  them  with  care. 

2%e  Chair.    Do  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  getting  this  pulp  to  go  through 
the  sieve? 

Mr.  thmpkina.    Yes,  sir,  sometimes;  but  if  we  make  it  quite  thin  it  will 
mostly  run  through.    We  use  as  fine  screen  as  possible. 

Mr.  Anderion.    You  don't  try  to  take  the  worms  out  of  the  apples  ? 

Mr.  Ibmpkine.    Not  for  cider  making,  but  do  for  apple-butter.    [Laughter.] 

/.  N.  Cotton.    Do  you  feed  the  pomace  to  the  cows?    A  reporter  here  suggests  ' 
that  they  might  give  buttermilk.    [Renewed  laughter.] 

Mr.  Tompkine.    I  am  not  aware  of  that.    Any  kind  of  sweets  I  suppose  are 
good,  but  not  sour. 

7^  Chair.    What  kind  of  evaporator  do  you  use  for  boiling  jelly  ? 

Mr,  Tompkins.    The  Haring  evaporator  for  jelly,  and  the  Porter  for  apple- 
butter. 

The  Chair.    Did  you  ever  try  the  Haring  on  sorghum  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.    Yes,  sir ;  but  it  did  not  suit  me,  although  several  are  using  it 

Mr.  Leitzman.    J*hat's  the  evaporator  manufactured  at  Mount  Gilead  ? 

Mr,  Tompkins.    Yes,  sir ;  it  is  not  good  for  sorghum,  but  fine  for  jelly. 

Mr.  Anderson.    What  is  the  cost  of  the  evaporator  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.    Mine  cost  $150. 

Question,    What  do  you  pay  for  choice  apples  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.    We  have  paid  about  fifteen  cents  a  bushel.    Three  years  ago  I 
bought  a  hundred  bushels  of  Talman  Sweet  for  fifteen  eents. 

Question.    Can  you  use  bruised  fruit  in  filling  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.    Yes,  a  little,  but  it  should  not  lay  long  enough  to  sour  a  part 
of  the  apple. 

Question.    How  much  jelly  will  a  bushel  of  apples  make  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.    That  varies  a  good  deal. 

Question,    How  much  do  you  reduce  your  cider  ? 
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Mr,  T<mpUn8.    It  reqairee  from  six  to  eight  gallons  to  m^ke  one  of  jellj. 

Queaiion,    How  do  jou  get  apples  so  cheap  ? 

Mr,  Tompkina,  There  is  not  much  monej  in  apples  at  seven  and  eight  cents  ta 
the  seller,  bnt  there  is  money  in  the  manufactare. 

Mr,  Dewey,  There  are  many,  in  Missoari,  selling  from  the  tree  sorted  apples, 
at  seventy-five  cents  per  barrel ;  that  would  be  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel. 

Mr,  Talbert^  SpieeUxruL  1  will  give  my  experience  in  making  cider  with  a  hy- 
daulic  press.  I  have  not  had  an  extensive  experience,  but  have  practiced  enough 
to  satisfy  me  on  some  points.  The  press  was  represented  to  me  as  not  requiring 
much  power,  but  I  found  that  I  could  not  run  the  press  and  sorghum  mill  at  the  same 
time,  satisfactorily.  It  required  from  four  to  six-horse  power  in  full  capacity.  I 
found  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  try  to  make  sorghum  and  cider  at  the  same 
time.  If  we  have  sorghum  that  is  all  we  can  do,  and  we  don't  want  to  stop  the 
mill  to  make  cider.  If  I  could  make  cider  all  day  I  could  make  money,  but  to 
work  at  piecemeals  during  the  sorghum  season  there  is  not  much  profit  in  it. 

Mr,  Tompkins,  He  misunderstood  me  that  the  same  power  would  run  both 
sorghum  and  cider-mill.  I  have  two  presses  and  elevators ;  a  six- horse  power  en- 
gine will  run  the  cider-mill  and  both  presses  as  fast  as  any  man  can  shovel  out. 

Mr.  TiUon.  You  can't  do  this  with  six-horse  engine — soi^hum  and  cider  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr,  Tompkins.    No,  sir.  ' 

QitesHon,    You  could  not  with  a  ten-horse  power  ? 

Mr,  Tomi^na,  Yes,  I  think  I  could.  No  person  who  has  a  ten-horse  power 
will  make  cider  a  business  of  itself;  it  would  not  pay  him  to  go  into  it.  If  he 
reduces  it  down  in  an  evaporator  there  is  probably  some  money  in  it.  At  our  cider 
convention  it  was  decided  to  hold  our  next  convention  at  Toledo,  the  second  week 
in  January,  and  they  have  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Michigan  Cider  Making  Con- 
vention, and  request  members  of  this  Association  to  meet  with  them  to  organize  a 
Tri- State  Association.  During  the  labors  of  the  convention  there  #as  an  effort  to 
secure  a  vinegar  law,  and  did  much  towards  ur(<ing  a  law  against  adulteration  of 
foods.  That  is  one  reason  they  want  three  States  to  meet  and  have  a  uniform 
law. 

Mr,  Leiiamcm.  What  kind  of  elevator  do  you  use?  I  have  one  that  is  not  a 
success. 

Mr,  Tompkins,  The  elevator  I  use  is  a  sprocket  chain,  having  little  projections 
every  two  inches,  and  runs  in  a  box  with  elects  above  the  end  to  prevent  the  pad- 
dles from  coming  up. 

Mr,  Bichmond.    What  speed  does  that  elevator  run? 

Mr,  Tompkins,    Not  over  two  and  one-half  miles  an  hour. 

Mr,  Richmond,    Mine  runs  too  faat  and  throws  the  apples  over. 

Mr,  Leitgman,    How  does  it  compare  with  the  cane  mill  ? 

Mr,  Tompkins,    It  should  run  faster. 

Mr,  LeU^nnan,  The  majority  of  cane  mills  run  about  twenty-two  feet  per 
minute. 

Mr,  GcutU,  For  our  apple-butter  elevator  we  use  a  common  binder  sprocket 
chain.    About  every  eighteen  inches  we  put  on  a  small  clamp  and  insert  a  link  in 
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the  hard  oak  wood,  in  that  way,  in  elevating  the  apples  to  the  grater,  the  only 
troable  was  the  small  crab  apples  would  sometimeB  slip  under  the  chain. 

Mr.  Talhert    The  hydraulic  press  is  alright  for  the  business. 

T?ie  Chair,    How  about  this  piston  that  works  up  and  down? 

Mr,  Tompkins.  The  ram  is  put  with  the  rim  down  on  the  inside  of  the  leather 
and  packed  with  a  piece  of  rubber  packing  or  ring  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick 
and  an  inch  wide  on  cast-iron  plate,  and  tightened  up  with  a  nnt  that  expands  the 
leather  against  the  cylinder  making  it  tight.  Of  course,  in  time  it  will  wear  and 
have  to  be  changed.  For  the  last  two  years  they  are  lining  presses' with  copper, 
and  are  not  liable  to  rust 

Mr. .    If  a  person  intends  to  grind  and  do  much  business,  he  must  have 

plenty  of  power,  because  it  grinds  on  a  ^concave  similar  to  that  of  a  rub-lock'  on  a 
wagon. 

Mr.  Riehmond.  It  don't  require  so  much  power  as  you  might  think,  I  use  a 
16-power  engine  and  run  cane  mill,  cider  press  and  cut  three  thousand  feet  of  lum- 
ber all  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  MeQuigten.  There  is  one  in  our  neighborhood,  a  two-horse  power,  and 
they  grind  as  fast  as  a  man  can  throw  in  with  a  shovel. 

Mr.  IbmpMfu.  A  large  number  of  thrashing  engines,  worn  out  thrashing 
wheat,  are  running  cider  mills  and  cane  mills ;  the  flues  are  out  of  repair  and  are 
not  full  horse  power. 

Mr,  Leiigman,  I  had  an  old  engine  to  my  sorghum  mill  and  it  could  not  do 
the  work,  yet  it  was  called  ten-horse  power. 


DISCUSSION  ON  FBBTIIilZERS. 

Mr,  Piusmore.  How  much  fertilizer  would  be  safe  to  use  without  injury  to 
sorghum. 

Mr.  MeQaisUn,  My  experience  has  been  it  don't  hurt  the  molasses,  but  if  you 
put  too  much  on  it  hinders  the  growth. 

Mr,  Pasgmore,  *  Can  you  usa.manure  ? 

Mr,  Tompkins.    It  will  spoil  the  syrup. 

Mr,  Leitzman,  It  depends  much  on  the  rains ;  in  ordinary  seasons  I  consider 
it  rather  unsafe. 

Mr,  Tompkins,    It  should  be  rotted  a  year  before  putting  on. 

Mr,  Nicholson.  If  we  manure,  we  should  then  put  in  com  the  first  year,  and 
then  put  in  sorghum  afterwards. 

Mr,  Anderson,  I  have  hauled  out  manure  in  the  spring  and  plowed  under, 
and  I  defy  the  man  to  show  me  a  difference  between  that  and  that  which  has  not 
been  manured,  and  both  in  the  same  field.  If  the  manure  is  hauled  in  the  fall  J 
can  not  see  any  difference. 

*  Mr,  Fields,  We  haul  out  manure  every  fall,  but  do  not  see  any  difference  in 
the  quality  between  that  we  fertilize  and  that  we  do  not  Our  land  is  a  rich,  black 
ground,  and  well  ditched.  We  also  use  pomace  after  it  rots,  hauling  it  out  and 
putting  it  on  the  ground,  and  see  no  injury. 
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Mr.  Leitzman,    Do  yoa  apply  in  the  fall  or  in  the  spring? 

Mr.  Fields.    I  apply  in  the  fall,  and  do  not  use  chemicals. 

Mr.  Symonds.    Has  any  one  tried  ashes? 

Mr.  MeQuUten,    I  haye  tried  it,  but  do  not  think  it  did  much  good. 

Mr.  Dewey,    It  is  best  on  potatoes. 

Mr.  Fields.  We  have  in  our  country  |ow,  black  land,  that  ie  rather  chafiy, 
and  does  not  seem  to  produce  well.  As  an  experiment  we  have  covered  a  half  acre 
of  this  ground  with  the  leached  ashes  from  the  furnace,  and  find  it  profitable.  It 
seems  to  kill  that  chafiy  nature  or  element,  and  then  will  produce  as  good  as  any. 
The  Hondnrous  grows  down  deep,  while  the  Amber  does  not  so  much,  and  don't 
get  higher  than  a  man's  head,  and  don't  do  so  well  as  Hondurous.  We  find  where 
we  have  burned  brush  heaps  it  will  bring  good  corn. 

Mr.  TiUan.  We  can  not  all  manure  with  ashes  and  make  a  good  quality  of 
molasses. 

Mr.  MeQwUien.  That  is  what  we  have  got  to  learn ;  some  soils  need  a  different 
fertilizer  from  others. 

Mr.  Mansfield,  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  manure  is  put  on  in  the  fall  or 
in  the  spring.  I  manured  some  last  spring  and  planted  com,  and  the  growth  was 
much  better  than  where  no  manure  had  been  applied,  and  I  could  see  no  difference 
in  the  quality  ol  molasses  from  that  manured  the  year  before.  However,  it  may 
depend  to  some  extent  on  the  season,  but,  if  the  ground  is  poor,  manure  won't 
hurt  it. 

Mr.  Dewey,  The  question  has  been  asked  how  much  fertilizer  should  be  put 
to  the  acre  ?  It  has  been  stated  that  a  hundred  pounds  have  been  used  with  a  ben- 
efit. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  gentleman  over  there  has  thin  land.  The  idea  is  to  bring 
his  land  up,  but  I  do  not  think  a  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer  will  bring  it  up. 
If  he  wants  to  bring  it  up  permanently,  stable  manure  and  clover  are  the  best  fer- 
tilizers he  can  find,  and  when  he  gets  it  in  good  condition  he  can  raise  cane  on  it 
indefinitely  without  further  trouble.  Cane  is  an  easy  crop  on  the  ground,  as  it 
draws  largely  of  its  product  from  the  air.  I  know  a  farm  in  my  neighborhood 
that  has  been  used  for  cane  for  twenty-four  years,  and  good  yet.  • 

Mr.  Pope.    It  you  put  bagassa  on  your  land  it  gets  better  each  year. 

Mr.  Pasgmore.    Would  timothy  sod  be  suitable  for  sorghum? 

Mr.  Leitzman.  It  is  not  good  for  anything,  is  my  experience.  Timothy  is  one 
of  the  hardest  crops  we  hkve  on  ground.    It  will  kill  ground  quicker  than  corn. 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  best  results  of  manure  is  never  to  apply  to  growing  crop  di- 
rect, but  by  sowing  clover  and  produce  a  crop  and  then  turn  it  under. 

Mr.  Fields.  We  have  tried  for  three  years  in  succession  to  raise  cane  on  the 
same  ground,  but  have  not  been  successful.  The  roots  are  hard  to  get  away,  and 
it  leaves  too  much  seed  on  the  ground  to  put  either  in  corn  or  cane,  and  never 
have  succeeded  on  poor  ground,  the  second  or  third  crop  as  well  as  the  first.  We 
have  been  successful  raising  wheat  on  cane  ground.  It  is  excellent  for  wheat  or 
oats,  and  after  a  crop  of  this  kind  we  should  then  put  in  cane  again,  but  not  con- 
tinue in  cane  indefinitely.  Flax  is  said  to  be  hard  on  ground,  but  puts  the 
ground  in  excellent  condition  for  wheat.    On  the  cane,  it  shades  the  ground  in 
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Jnlj  and  Augast,  and  preyento  the  bud  from  shining  hard  on  the  ground.  It  may 
laise  to  the  surface  something  that  is  good  for  wheat.  It  may  loosen  the  soil  and 
give  life  to  the  earth,  making  it  more  adapted  to  wheat! 

Mr.  Andenon,    Do  yoa  feed  the  seed  on  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Fielda.  After  the  head  is  cat  off  we  take  a  sulkey-rake  and  rake  them  up, 
and  haul  to  the  bam,  making  feed  of  them  daring  the  winter.  You  don't  want  to 
leave  much  on  the  ground,  as  it  will  come  up  in  the  spring  and  be  in  the  way  of 
tending. 

Mr,  Anderson,  If  the  seed  is  left  there  and  fed  to  the  hogs  you  will  find  that 
it  will  do  good. 

JIfr.  Tilson,  Do  I  understand  Mr.  Fields  to  say  that  the  second  and  third  cane 
crops  were  not  so  good  as  the  first  ? 

Mr,  Fields.    We  never  got  so  good  a  yield. 

Mr,  Leiizman,  Probably  the  trouble  come  from  the  roots.  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  plowing  cane-fields,  and  I  find  the  roots  are  the  hardest  things  to 
plow  out,  except  grubs.  It  takes  a  good  plow  to  turn  out  a  large  hill,  especially 
of  the  Hondurous  variety,  which  is  often  as  large  as  a  half-bushel  measure.  That 
is  the  reason,  I«  think.  Brother  Fields  has  not  had  good  success.  Those  that  come 
up  are  as  hard  to  kill  as  weeds. 

Mr,  Piassmore,  Has  any  had  experience  in  getting  their  cane  off  in  time  to 
sow  wheat? 

Mr,  LeUzman,  If  you  have  a  late  variety  of  cane,  it  is  often  in  the  way  of  sow- 
ing wheat. 

Mr,  Jhssmore,    Such  ground  would  have  to  be  sowed  to  oats  perhaps. 

Mr,  LeUzman,  Has  any  one  had  experience  in  buying  cane  from  the  producer 
by  the  ton  ?  I  have  not  yet  found  a  man  who  runs  his  works  on  this  plan.  If  you 
buy  by  the  ton,  what  could  you  pay  by  the  sachrometer? 

Mr,  Cleland.    How  much  molasses  could  you  get  from  a  ton? 

Mr,  Fields,  There  is  much  difference  in  cane  in  this  respect.  A  good  two- 
horse  load  uf  well  matured  Amber  will  probably  make  from  fifteen  to  twenty  gal- 
lons. 

Mr,  TiUon.    How  far  behind  is  the  Hondurous  in  ripening,  as  compared  with 
the  Amber? 
.    Mr,  Fields,    1  think  about  two  weeks. 

Mr,  MeQuisten.  I  pay  so  much  per  gallon  for  what  it  makes.  I  have  paid 
twenty- five  cents  for  the  last  two  years,  and  it  has  been  quite  satisfactory. 

-    Mr,  Leitsman.    Mr.  Cleland  offers  to  give  each  member  of  thu  Association  a 
recipe  for  making  molasses. 

TAe  Chair,  Are  you  now  ready, to  appoint  a  committee  to  pass  on  the  samples 
on  exhibition  ?  If  so,  I  will  appoint  Messrs.  Pope,  Fields  and  Tilson  as  such  com- 
mittee. 

Adjourned. 
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/    Wednesday,  January  14. 

The  Association  met  at  9  o'clock,  Preeident  Leitzman  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Monnz,  of  Fairbarg,  III.,  presented  the  following  paper : 

SORGHUM  MILL  AND  HYDRAULIC  CIDER  PRESS. 

Mr.  President  and  QenUemen  of  the  Convention: 

Invited  hj  Mr.  A.  P.  Cleveland  to  attend  your  meeting  and  to  Submit  mv  first 
year's  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  sorghum  syrup,  I  enthusiastically  do  so, 
hoping  to  get  new  ideas  and  learn  wherein  I  can  improve  my  plant  Two  years 
ago  I  started  with  a  hydraulic  cider  press.  The  success  I  achieved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cider  induced  me  td  try  the  sorghum  business  last  season,  without  any 
experience  in  this  line  except  that  which  I  learned  from  catalogues,  furnished  by 
the  Hydraulic  Press  Manufacturing  Company  of  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio,  where  the 
South  Allen  evaporator  is  located,  and  is  highly  recommended  lor  the  manufacture 
of  cider  jelly  and  sorghum.  I  wrote  to  these  men,  and  in  one  voice  they  all  de- 
clared the  Herring  evaporator  is  unsurpassed  in  the  market  I  Inade  a  round  trip 
throughout  Southern  Illinois,  Virden,  Loxa,  and  through  Indian^,  Indianapolis, 
Franklin  and  Macy.  At  Macy  the  people  told  me  that  they  had  a  sorghum 
maker  that  was  considered  first-class.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that,  and  went  gladly 
to  that  man,  about  three  and  one-half  miles  southeast^ of  Macy.  Now  this  praise- 
worthy sorghum  man  recommended  to  me  very  highly  the  Smouse  self-skimming 
evaporator.  For  a  long  time  I  could  not  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
whether  to  start  by  steam  or  fire  evaporation.  At  last  I  concluded  to  work  by 
•steam,  and  on  June  11  bought  a  second-hand  steam  outfit  that  had  been  in  use  in 
an  old  tile  factory — the  boiler  was  a  35-horse-power  and  the  engine  25-horBe- 
power — for  $600.'  After  that  I  put  in  a  Herring  25-horse- power  evaporator  and  a 
No.  8  Star  mill,  made  by  G.  A.  Field  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  for  about  $200.  I  then 
put  in  different  tanks  made  by  local  carpenters.  I  selected  a  suitable  location,  on 
a  small  hill  near  my  house,  and  proceeded  to  set  the  machinery  up. .  We  had 
pleasant  weather,  and  nothing  interfered  with  rapid  progress  in  getting  started. 
My  first  building  was  80-24  feet.  I  worked  with  two  men  from  July  10,  all  the 
time,  and  had  to  hustle  to  get  ready  in  time  to  make  sorghum.  In  every  case  un- 
expected events  occur,  so  here,  after  the  smoke-stack  was  raised  with  great  trouble, 
it  stood  only  a  day  or  two  and  down  it  came,  and  it  took  time  to  get  it  up  again. 
To  connect  the  cider  press  and  mill,  I  bought  the  Farmer's  power-press,  made  by 
the  Mount  Gilead  Hyde  Press  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  double  outfit 
shown  by  this  drawing  cost  me  some  more  thaa  $2,000,  buildings  and  all. 

Now,  what  I  have  done  last  season  is  soon  told.    I  hired  an  engineer,  a  "mo-' 
lasses  cooker,''  one  to  feed  the  crusher,  one  to  carry  cane,  one  to  tend  the  defecator 
and  handle  the  finished  material,  and  carry  away  bagasse  and  hanl  in  coal,  and 
another  man  to  assist  by  the  cider-press. 

We  made  in  28  days  about  3,000  gallons  of  molasses,  to  the  satisfaction  of  my 
80  customers.  They  say  they  will  plant  more  cane  next  season,  and  a  great  many 
new  customers  have  been  secured  for  the  coming  season,  so  that  I  hope  to  have- 
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double  or  three  times  the  work  as  in  the  past  year,  and  if  it  shoald  prove  a  good 
apple  year  I  will  have  at  least  500  barrels  of  cider  and  about  20  barrels  of  cider- 
jelly  to  manufacture.  We  made  3,100  gallons  of  s^rup  in  28  days — that  is  an 
average  of  111  gallons  a  day  instead  of  250. 

Here  is  where  experience  would  have  stood  me  in  stead  :  Not  one  man  under- 
stood how  to  manage  the  cane  crusher  properly,  therefore  I  did  not  get  half  of  the 
service  out  of  it.  Instead  of  feeding  three  or  four  canes  deep,  only  one  layer  was 
<;ru8hed  at  a  time.  The  ne^t  trouble  was  not  enough  steam.  The  boiler  is  too 
amall,  and  should  be  a  OO-horse-power  instead  of  a  35,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  waste 
too  much  steam,  and  seems  dangerous  to  use  the  boiler  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and 
to  improve  my  business  I  am  obliged  to  set  up  a  second  boiler,  or  **  fire  evapora- 
tor." 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  syrup,  please  judge  of  the'  samples  for  yourself. 
The  sample  is  here.  I  think  we  did  not  treat  the  juioe  properly  before  evapora- 
tion. We  let  it  come  to  a  boil  and  rejaoved  the  scum.  Now  we  let  it  boil  up 
again  the  second  time  and  again  remove  the  scum.  This  process  is  repeated  twice. 
The  juice  is  then  turned  into  the  "  supply  tank"  for  evaporation.  When  drawn 
from  the  defecator  the  juice  was  a  straw  color.  The  Herring  evaporator  is  all 
right,  providing  the  juice  receives  proper  treatment  before  evaporation. 

To  improve  my  plant  in  the  most  economical  way,  I  think  I  will  be  obliged  to 
«et  up  a  Smouse  palace  self-skimming  evaporator.  Would  be  pleasea  to  have  ad- 
vice upon  the  subject  from  the  membert*  present.  Please  let  we  know  what  you 
think  concerning  it. 

DISCUSSION.  '     , 

The  Chair.  You  have  heard  the  paper  read,  the  gentleman  has  come  here 
asking  for  some  information.  Do  not  be  backward  in  telling  what  you  know  about 
things  requested  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  2b/6er<.  *I  would  like  to  have  this  gentleman  confer  with  some  who  are 
not  interested  in  the  sale  of  machinery. 

Mr.  Ldtzmtm.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  him  falling  in  the  hands 
of  designing  persons,  however,  that  is  a  good  suggestion  to  confer  with  those  not 
interested  in  the  sale  of  machinery.  Since  going  iu  the  factory  business  at  Moores- 
ville,  I  have  been  corresponding  with  business  nlen  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  will  say  for  the  sorghum  brethren,  there  is  a  disposition  to  treat  aJl 
communications  we  had  with  courtesy,  not  the  first  man  refused  to  answer  me,  but 
are  willing  to  part  information  asked  for  and  sometimes  go  farther  and  tell  me 
things  I  had  not  thought  of.  I  have  been  corresponding  with  persons  in  Loubiana. 
We  have  grown  up  with  the  idea  that  the  planters  of  the  South  were  not  approach- 
able, but' it  is  not  the  case,  they  invite  us  to  go  and  see  them,  and  they  will  take 
us  in  their  families  and  treat  us  with  courtesy  and  show  us  over  their  plantations, 
and  I  think  the  gentlemen  here  would  gain  much  by  correspondence. 

Mr.  Fape.  We  had  better  act  upon  thb  Legislature  petition  in  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  sorghum  business. 

The  Legislative  Committee  again  submitted  a  report  for  consideration. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Pope.  When  you  sell  a  poand  of  batter,  if  it  lacks  an  oonce  thej  won't 
take  it.  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  a  barrel  of  molasses. 

Mr,  Tilsan.  We  have  no  hope  of  paesing  the  Legislature  as  it  is,  but  we  want 
it  to  contain  the  substance.    They  may  correct  it  with  some  other  law. 

Mr,  Anderwn.  We  should  leave  this  with  the  committee  to  confer  with  the 
Representatives,  and  act  as  they  may  deem  best.  I  think  they  understand  their 
business. 

Mr,  TUwn,  I  do  not  want  to  go  before  the  Legislature  without  this  body  be- 
hind me. 

Mr.  LeiUman.  Glucose  is  a  legitimate  article  of  commerce,  but  that  a  mixture 
of  glucose  with  sorghum  syrup  or  cane  syrup,  and  making  a  combination  syrup,  in 
that  case  the  proper  way  would  be  to  withdraw  the  confiscation  clause,  and  make 
it  obligatory  to  brand  spurious  articles. 

Mr.  l}ilaan.    We  have  that. 

Mr.  Leitzman.  If  you  have  that,  it  is  wrong  to  brand  anything  that  is  confis- 
cated, for  he  has  a  right  to  eat  what  he  wants.  This  confiscation  clause  should  be 
stricken  out,  for  every  kind  of  syrup  should  be  properly  labeled.  If  it  is  improp- 
erly labeled,  then  confiscate ;  but  if  it  contains  impurities  and  they  are  correctly 
labeled,  we  have  no  right  to  confiscate  it.  If  a  man  knows  what  he  is  buying,  it  is 
all  right 

Secretary  pro  tern.  Dewey  offered  the  following : 

Beaolvedt  That  we,  the  Indiana  Cane  Growers'  Association,  endorse  whatever  its 
committee  dbes  in  regard  to  selling  mixed  sorghum  for  unmixed  goods. 

Pending  its  adoption,  the  followiog  remarks  were  made: 

Mr.  Dewey.  It  may  be  giving  a  little  too  much  string  to  the  committee.  I 
believe  it  is  the  easiest  to  come  at  an  understanding  to  say  we  want  an  endorsement 
from  the  Association,  and  will  probably  submit  the  bill  that  they  block  out 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  should  simply  say  the  cane  growers  endorse  this  substance 
of  the  bill  submitted  by  the  committee.  I,  therefore,  ofier  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Besolvedf  That  the  Indiana  Cane  Growers'  Association  endorse,  in  substance, 
the  bill  on  adulteration  of  molasses  and  syrup,  presented  to  us  by  the  committee 
appointed  to  present  the  same  to  the  Legislature. 

Adopted. 

RRFOBT  OF  COMMITTEE  OK  PBOGRAMMB,  1892. 

1.  President's  Address.    Discussion. 

2.  Appointment  of  Committees. 

3.  Best  Mode  of  Planting,  by  L.  H.  Mansfield,  Morristown. 

4.  Best  Method  of  Cultivation,  by  William  Fields,  Philadelphia. 
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Evening  Session. 

5.  Chcmicalfl — Manner  of  Use,  by  W.  L.  Anderson,  Ladoga,  Ind. 

6.  Defecation  Without  Chemicals,  hy  Edwin  Berrj,  Westfield,  Ind. 

7.  My  First  Season's  Experience,  by  E.  L.  Barnard,  Eden,  Ind. 

Morning  Semon — Second  Day, 

8.  Reports  of  Committees. 

9.  Election  of  Officers. 

10.    Question  Box  and  unfinished  business. 

C.  B.  Nichols,  * 

D.  H.  Talbott, 
John  Richmond, 

CommilUe, 

Mr.  D.  B.  Johnson  read  the  following  paper : 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  LEITZMAN  SORGHUM,  CANNING  AND 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 


BY   W.   F.   LSITZMAK. 


This  company  was  organised  in  the  spring  of  1890.  It  is  a  stock  company  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana;  has  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000. 
The  factory  will  be  built  near  the  town  of  Mooresville,  Indiana.  Its  stockholders 
are  about  equally  divided  between  the  farmers  and  the  business  men  of  the  place. 
Its  object  is  to  make  and  put  on  the  market  a  strictly  first-class  article  of  pure 
sorghum  syrup.  This  is  the  principal  object,  and  during  the  other  parts  of  the 
year  will  engage  in  canning  vegetables,  making  preserves,  cider,  jellies,  etc. 

The  evaporating  will  all  be  done  with  steam  and  in  pans  made  especially  for 
this  plant.  The  juice  will  be  pumped  to  the  receiving  tanks,  which  will  be  placed 
high  enough  to  enable  it  to  flow  from  the  tank  to  the  defecater,  thence  to  the  other 
receptacles,  evaporators,  coolers,  storage  tank,  and  finally  into  the  barrel.  The 
cane  yard  will  be  arranged  to  save  as  much  handling  as  possible,  and  delivered  to 
mill  on  trucks,  etc.    No  definite  plan  yet  for  the  disposition  of  the  begassa. 

The  manner  of  operating  this  plant  will  be  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  others, 
to  contract  with  the  farmers  to  grow  the  cane  and  deliver  to  the  works  properly 
stripped,  topped,  and  in  good  condition,  the  value  to  be  determined  by  the  psy- 
chrometer  test.  Also  to  do  any  and  all  custom  work  that  may  come  to  it.  The 
custom  work  will  be  done  on  the  exchange  plan.  The  custom  cane  will  be  weighed, 
tested,  and  syrup  delivered  to  him  at  once. 

It  will  have  a  capacity  of  1,000  gallons  of  syrup  per  day,  and  when  completed, 
which  will  be  for  next  season's  run,  will  be  second  to  none  in  the  United  States, 
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It  will  probably  be  asked  why  this  plant  was  located  at  Mooresyille,  and  in 
answer  to  that  qaerry,  will  say,  that  yonr  Honorable  President  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  this  factory  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufactare  of  sorghum  syrup 
for  the  past  eighteen  years  about  ten  miles  west  of  this  place.  And  as  his  reputa- 
tion for  making  a  first-class  article  of  syrup  began  to  spread  over  the  country,  the 
farmers  from  about  Mooresville  would  haul  their  cane  from  ten  to  fourteen  miles 
to  "  Leltzman's ''  factory.  And  through  this  means  it  was  found  that  the  cane  that 
came  from  this  vicinity  made  a  superior  quality  of  syrup,  hence,  this  location  was 
selected. 

The  old  creek  bottoms  and  the  beec!i  poplar,  walnut,  and  sugar-tree  uplands 
that  surround  this  place  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  cane. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  very  much  of  the  gentleman  from  whom  this  com- 
pany is  named,  as  you  all  know  him,  and  of  him.  In  looking  over  the  Indiana 
Reports,  I  find  that  he  has  several  times  carried  from  this  Oane  Growers'  Associa- 
tion the  capital  prize  for  the  best  8an\ple  of  sorghum  syrup,  and  through  some 
channel  I  am  informed  that,  when  the  commission  appointed  to  select  a  sample  of 
sorghum  syrup  to  send  to  the  World's  Fair,  across  the  ocean,  to  show  to  the  world 
what  the  United  States  could  produce,  this  commii!«sion,  after  making  a  thorough 
examination,  selected  the  sample  of  syrup  mani^factured  and  placed  on  exhibition 
by  the  superintendent  of  this  company. 

• 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Leitzman.  He  probably  has  not  told  entirely  all.  He  did  not  state  there 
were  other  samples  besides  mine  selected  and  taken  in  charge  by  Prof.  Wiley  and 
sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  a  man  gets  a  premium  he  should  not  try  again  for  some 
years,  and  let  some  one  else  try.  I  make  this  suggestion,  that  we  make  it  a  term 
of  five  or  six  years  before  he  can  enter  for  a  prize  again.  I  will  make  a  motion 
to  that  efiect,  that  if  anyone  having  received  the  premium  on  his  syrup  shall  not 
compete  again  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

Mr.  Pope.  I  think  three  years  is  long  enough.  I  move  to  amend  by  making 
it  three  years. 

Mr,  Joknaon,    I  think  three  years  is  long  enough. 

Mr.  Anderson.    I  accept  the  amendment,  and  commence  from  this  year. 

Mr.  Pope.    I  hope  this  will  not  cause  any  to  fail  to  bring  samples. 

Mr,  Tompkins.  Hold  on,  Mr.  President ;  this  question  is  debatable.  We  are 
trying  to  hold  these  meetings  and  improve  the  quality  of  syrup,  and  what  is  our 
standard?  The  best  quality  possible.  If  you  set  aside  the  best' man  you  give  the 
premium  to  second  and  third  quality.    It  will  retard  the  progress. 

Mr.  Fields.    Let  him  come  up  and  ehow. 

Mr.  TaU)ert.  If  he  gets  the  prize  one  year,  he  will  get  it  for  years  afterwards. 
What  reason  is  there  of  us  coming  here  and  paying  our  money  and  giving  the 
prize  to  a  certain  person  all  the  time  ? ' 

Mr»  Ihlbert.    You  get  tired  after  a  while ;  there  is  nothing  fair  about  it. 

Mr.  Talberl.    1  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
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Mr.  Niekolson,    I  like  the  idea  that  the  man  who  hae  the  best  molasses  getting  the 
prise;  as  long  as  he  can  hold  it  let  him  have  the  prize.    I  do  not  consider  it  any 
'  honor  to  set  him  aside.    It  is  not  a  few  dollars  and  cents,  but  it  is  the  man  who 
makes  the  best  molastfes. 

Mr,  Pope.  Thpse  having  the  first  and  second  prizes  should  furnish  a  written 
communication  how  it  was  made,  so  we  might  profit  by  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  My  understanding  is  we  want  to  reach  the  line;  if  we  have  no 
object  to  reach,  we  don't  know  whether  we  get  there  or  not.  I  would  rather  have 
the  honoi*  than  the  money.  Get  a  prize  on  workmanship,  and  let  every  man  reach 
deep  and  patronize  him.  We  want  to  get  energy,  and  study  our  business  until  we 
get  to  that  point 

Jfr.  Fields.  We  are  all  reaching  and  want  to  be  on  top.  If  we  are  ahead  and 
take  premiums,  it  is  the  height  of  our  ambition  to  keep  ahead.  If  a  person  don't 
know  how  to  make  good  molasses  let  him  learn ;  it  is  one  thing  to  know  and  an- 
other thing  to  do.  If  a  man  can  keep  on  top,  let  him  have  it,  if  it  is  twenty-five 
years. 

.  Mr.  Anderson,  There  are  some  good  things  on  both  sides  of  this  question.  If 
this  motion  was  modified  it  would  be  what  we  want.  Let  us  have  a  first  and  second 
grade,  and  let  these  men  compete  with  themselves.  The  best  man  would  have  to 
compete  with  himself  the  first  year,  but  after  that  we  would  have  a  class  of  first- 
class  sorghum  makers  competing.  If  desired,  I  will  amend  my  motion  to  that 
effect.  We  should  mark  the  best  sorghum  men  in  the  State,  and  have  a  competi- 
tion, and  put  an  impetus  to  those  not  doing  anything  in  that  dirpction.  We  want 
them  to  get  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  so  they  can  get  over  the  hill  with  a  little  more 
effort.  We  should  probably  have  two  classes,  one  the  best  and  one  not,  the  former 
class  competing  with  themselves.    I  will  make  this  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Dfwey.    I  second  the  amendment,  as  made  by  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  oppose  the  amendment.  It  would  make  two  classes;  one 
would  be  first-class  sorghum  makers,  and  the  other  second-class.  I  don't  think 
that  would  be  right. 

Mr.  Pope.    I  move  the  whole  question  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Carried. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1891 : 

President — W.  F.  Leitzman,  Clayton. 
Vice-President — D.  H.  Talbert,  Spiceland. 
Secretary — Elwood  Burnard,  Elwood. 
Treasurer — A.  P.  Cleland,  Macy. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  is  much  difference  in  cane  juice.  Some  will  part  with 
the  scum  quite  readily,  while  others  will  hold  it.  By  mixing  the  juice  you  get  a 
better  purification.  I  would  like  for  some  of  the  smaller  factories  to  try  an  experi- 
ment with  the  Baum  sachrometer. 

Mr.  CUUind.  Mr.  Nicholson's  method  of  mixing  juice  corresponds  with  mine. 
I  can  get  better  defecation  by  mixing. 
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■ 

Mr,  TihovL    Can  you  make  as  good  an  article  with  mixed  jaioe  as  with  good  ? 

Mr,  FieUU.  No ;  yon  can  make  a  better  molaasen  out  of  good  juice  than  jou 
can  out  of  an  inferior  article.  I  have  been  in  the  buBinees  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  we  find  there  is  a  difierenoe. 

Mr,  Dewey,  We  do  not  understand  that  the  best  molaases  can  be  made  out  of 
poor  cane ;  but  by  mixing  the  good  and  bad,  it  will  make  betteV  molasses  than  the 
bad  alone. 

Mf,  Tilion,  It  is  much  like  feeding  a  cow  with  bran  and  sawdust,  but  the 
more  bran  the  better. 

Mr,  Nicholson,  What  will  you  do  with  bad  cane?  The  idea  is  to  make  a 
grade  when  a  man  wants  good  molasses  and  no  bad ;  in  that  way  you  build  up  a 
custom,  and  all  are  satisfied.    People  want  their  own  molasses. 

Mr,  Barnard,  What  inducement  would  there  be  to  take  gooi  care  of  his  cane 
and  take  it  to  the  factory,  knowing  it  would  be  mixed  with  those  who  take  no  care 
in  preparing  their  cane? 

Mr,  Anderson,  I  have  had  that  question  asked  many  times.  It  is  like  the 
wheat  taken  to  the  mill ;  if  you  take  bad  wheat  to  the  mill,  yon  get  bad  flour. 

Mr.  Nicholson,    If  a  man  has  good  cane,  he  gets  good  molasses. 

Mr.  Qeland,  How  are  you  going  to  keep  from  mixing  it  when  there  are  two 
or  three  jobs  together? 

Mr,  Fields.  We  can't  help  mixing,  but  the  idea  ol  a  mixed  juice  being  ^  good 
as  good  cane  juice  ia  erroneous.  The  good  must  be  superior  to  the  bad,  and  the 
more  bad  we  mix  with  the  good,  the  worse  the  molasses  will  be. 

Mr.  Gleland,    If  I  get  cane  I  consider  bad,  I  don't  work  it. 

Messrs.  Tilson,  Fields  and  Richmond  were  appointed  a  committee  to  negotiate 
with  the  Indiana  Farmer  for  a  column  to  be  set  apart  for  the  sorghum  industry. 

A.  P,  Qeland,  Macy,  Ind.  I  will  now  give  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  use  of 
chemicals  in  the  manufactare  of  sorgham  molasses.  Well,  now  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  good  many  sorghum- makers  are  opposed  to  using  chemicals,  all  I  have 
to  say  to  them,  is  to  go  home  and  tell  their  wives  and  daughters,  to  make  bread 
withoat  chemicals  and  compel  them  to  do  so  and  see  if  there  is  not  an  increase  in 
divorce  suits.  Now,  gentlemen,  here  is  a  comparison,  make  your  biscuits  without 
soda  or  Hour  milk  or  baking  powder,  which  are  all  harmless  chemicals  and  how 
do  you  like  them.  Now  there  is  as  much  difference  in  sorghum  made  without 
chemicals,  as  there  is  with  the  bread  we  eat  Now  the  leading  chemicals  in  sorghum- 
making  among  the  following  are  bisulphate  of  lime,  sulphurous  dioscide,  salsoda, 
alumine  and  lime,  you  can  use  one,  two  or  all  of  them  in  certain  portions  for  the 
benefit  of  purifying  sorghum  juices,  which  rightly  used  will  make  a  more  palatable 
article  of  syrup,  which  has  been  pronounced  more  healthy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
human  family  by  our  most  prominent  doctors  and  chemists.  Place  a  barrel  of 
this  sorghum  in  a  family  of  puny,  sickly  children  and  see  how  soon  they  will  be 
bright  and  hearty. 

President  Leitzman,  We  have  had  an  interesting  and  I  trust  a  profitable  meet- 
ing. I  hope  you  will  all  take  an  interest  in  this  organisation  that  will  keep  it  go- 
ing and  contribute  to  the  Indiana  Farmer,  We  should  not  leav€(  this  work  to  two 
or  three,  but  let  each  one  consider  it  his  duty  to  contribute  to  its  support.    I  hardly 
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feel  that  it  is  right  for  me  to  work  in  this  capacity  another  year,  as  I  have  as  much 
on  my  hands  noir  as  I  can  look  after  properly,  still  I  do  not  belong  to  myself,  but 
to  the  Association  and  I  will  try  to  do  the  best  I  can,  and  as  I  said  before  consider 
yourselves  a  committee  of  one  to  work  to  the  interest  of  the  Indiana  Cane  Growers' 
Association  and  get  your  friends  and  patrons  not  directly  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sorghum  molasses^  to  attend  our  meetings.  We  might  just  as  well  have 
two  hundred  as  well  as  fifty  in  attendance. 
Adjourned  8ine  die, 

J  f 

MEiMBERS  INDIANA  CANE  GRQWER8'  ASSOCIATION. 


A.  P.  Cleland  .  . 
C.  B.  Nicholson  .  . 
Wm.  Fields .... 
T.  McQuiston  .  .  . 
Alvin  Hill  .... 
W.  C.  Hutchinson . 
John  Richmond.  . 
Ira  H.  Tompkins  . 
Edwin  S.  Pope  .  . 
John  £.  Merritt .  . 
W.  H.  Pearce  .  .  . 
J.  R  Mills  .  .  .  . 
Charles  Leitzman  . 


Macy,  Ind. 
Clayton,  Ind. 
Philadelphia,  Ind 
Morning  Star,  Ohio. 
Galveston,  Ind. 
Acton,  Ind. 
Daleville,  Ind. 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Indiana polb,  Ind. 
Avon,  Ind. 
Straughn,  Ind. 
Dublin,  Ind. 
Clayton,  Ind. 

D.  H.  Talbott . 


G.  Simons .... 
W.  F.  Leitzman  . 
L.  H.  Mansfield  . 
N.  B.  Dewey . 
W.  L.  Anderson  . 
Jacob  H.  Kaley  . 
Arlando  Hill  .  . 
George  Vanlue  . 
David  Lyon  .  .  . 
S.  W.  Tilson .  .  . 
D.  B.  Johnson  .  . 
Elmer  Leitiman  . 
Elwood  Barnard  . 
.  Spioeland,  Ind. 


.  Sheridan,  Ind. 
.  Mooresvllle,  Ind. 
.  Morristown,  Ind. 
.  Cicero,  Ind. 
.  Ladoga,  Ind. 
.  Marmont,  Ind. 
.  Desolation,  Ind. 
.  Rochester,  Ind 
.  Upland,  Ind. 
.  Franklin,  Ind. 
.  Mooresville,  Ind. 
.  Clayton,  Ind. 
.  Eden,  Ind. 


INDIANA  STATE  FiSH  AND  GAME  CONVENTION. 


State  Board  Lectubs  Boom,  State  House,  ) 

Indianapolis,  Thub8Day,  December  IS,  1890,  1:30  p.  m.     / 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  State  Fish  CommisBioner  W.  T.  Den- 
nis, who  said : 

As  you  are  well  aware,  it  is  quite  popular  when  a  man  goes  fishing  and  gets  a 
small  catch  to  have  a  good  reason  for  it — the  wind  being  in  the  wrong  direction  or 
the  bait  was  not  right.  Now  what  excuse  we  are  to  make  for  the  small  attendance 
here  to-daj  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  the  excuse  is  that  there  b  a  big  excursion 
to-daj.  It  requires  a  little  bit  of  patriotism  over  and  above  the  common  average 
to  get  members  out,  therefore'  I  am  not  surprised  that  we  have  a  small  attendance. 
The  matters  of  most  importance  can  be  attended  to.  At  the  last  meeting  the  re- 
ports of  the  committees  on  the  different  topics  for  discussion  were  left  over,  and 
we  will  call  for  them  in  their  order : 

1.  The  best  method  of  forming  local  societies.  The  committee  consists  of  R. 
C.  Smith,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ;  Cicero  Sims,  Frankfort,  Ind. ;  W.  H.  Sands,  Rush- 
ville. 

2.  The  best  method  of  securing  the  iofluenoe  of  the  agricultural  societies. 
The  committee  consists  of  Elisha  Howland,  Marion  Countj,  Ind.;  James  G.  Kings- 
bury, Indianapolis,  Ind.;  W.  T.  Dennis,  Bichmond,  Ind. 

3.  The  best  method  of  securing  the  influence  of  the  press.  The  committee 
consists  of  John  A.  Stevens,  Rushville,  Ind. ;  A.  W.  Hatch,  Indianapolis ;  W.  P. 
Fishback,  Indianapolis. 

4.  How  best  to  create  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  fish  and  game  protection.  The 
committee  cousins  of  B.  Border,  Winamac,  Ind.;  Eli  Lilly,  Indianapolis;  W.  B. 
Fleak,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

5.  What  are  the  best  methods  of  securing  the  enforcement  of  the  game  and 
fish  laws,  and  what  additional  legislation  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  fish  and 
game?  The  committee  consists  of  J.  P.  Applegate,  New  Albany,  Ind.;  H.  E. 
Smith,  Indianapolis;  Ignatius  Brown,  Indianapolis. 

6.  What  should  be  the  close  season  for  black  bans?  The  committee  consists 
of  B.  K.  Elliott,  Indianapolis;  Asher  Wert,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  Willis  Vajen, 
Indianapolis. 

7.  What  are  the  best  fish  with  which  to  stock  our  streams  ?  The  committee 
consists  of  Frank  Buker,  Rome  City,  Ind. ;  W.  H.  Dye,  Philadelphia,  Ind. ;  A.  H. 
Nordyke,  Indianapolis. 

8.  Legislative  committee  :  J.  P.  Applegate,  W.  P.  Fishback,  E.  B.  Sellers. 
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The  committee  on  the  first  topic,  "  The  Beet  Method  of  Forming  Local  Soci- 
eties/' failing  to  respond,  the  chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Howland,  chairman  of 
committee  on  "  The  Bent  Method  of  Securing  the  Influence  of  the  Agricultural 
Societies." 

^Elisha  Hcvdnnd.  I  have  not  a  full  report  prepared,  but  I  took  down  some 
notes  as  to  what  I  thought  would  be  of  an  advantage  in  securing  the  assistance  of 
the  agricultural  societies  in  the  enforcement  of  the  fish  and  game  laws. 

FiriU.  I  would  say  amend  the  laws  so  that  members  of  the  agricultural  soci- 
eties (when  I  say  members  of  agricultural  societies  I  mean  everybody,  because 
these  men  are  all  farmers),  may  fish  at  any  time,  except  in  the  close  season,  on 
their  own  premises. 

Second.  Make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  one  to  be  found  using  a  tinhing  net  or 
pole  during  the  close  season.  1  would  fine  a  man  just  as  quick  for  carrying  a  net 
or  |K)le  as  I  would  a  man  for  carrying  a  gun.  Then,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made 
a  felony  to  go  upon  a  man's  farm  and  take  fish  from  his  private  pond.  I  think 
.there  should  be  some  discrimination  between  the  running  waters  of  the  State  and 
those  of  private  ponds.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  for  persons  to  set 
apart  a  few  acres  of  their  farm  for  a  natural  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  in^te 
various  kinds  of  game,  and  then  let  it  be  their  own  as  much  as  is  there  own  hen- 
roosts. If  it  were  made  a  felony  to  enter  or  approach  those  places  set  apaft  for 
birds,  I  believe  it  would  increase  the  supply  of  game  on  cmr  farms. 

The  committee  on  the  third  topic,  "The  Best  Method  of  Securing  the  Influence 
of  the  Prtss,  not  reporting,  the  committee  on  the  fourth  topic,  *'  How  Best  to  Create 
a  Sentiment  in  Favor  of  Fish  and  Game  Protection,"  reported  as  follows  : 

B,  Border,  I  only  speak  of  fishing.  I  do  not  go  hunting.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing I  had  some  vague  ideas  of  what  would  be  necessary  to  create  a  sentiment  in 
favor  of  fish  and  game  protection.  I  think  we  made  a  partial  report,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  want  to  recall  anything  that  I  said  at  that  time.  I  think  there  is  an- 
other method,  probably  better  than  all  of  those  that  we  named  at  that  time.  I 
have  had  some  experience  since  then.  Your  committee  has  had  one  more  year's 
experience.  We  have  been  fishing  and  we  love  the  sport  that  much  more.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  "catch  "  the  public  and  take  it  out 
a-fishing.  Let  the  fish  be  caught,  cooked  and  eaten  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and 
every  one  will  be  a  convert  thereafter.  Take  just  one  person  at  a  time.  It  is  slow, 
'and  may  take  some  time  to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  but  it  is  sure. 

Mr.  Pleak,  I  am  not  much  of  a  hunter,  but  I  like  fish.  I  find  that  the  senti- 
ment is  improving  greatly  for  better  fish  and  game  laws.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  kindness  of  our  State  and  United  Sates  Fish  Commissioners. 
When  we  received  the  car  load  of  fish  last  summer,  we  went  to  these  men  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  disobeying  the  laws,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  not  like  to 
help  us  distribute  these  fish.  That  very  act  alone  enlisted  these  men  in  favor  of 
better  fish  protection.  They  are  now  interested.  That  carloa!^  shipped  to  St.  Paul 
was  distributed  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles  up  and  down  Flat  Bock  We  must  get  men 
interested  in  re-stocking  our  streams ;  also,  interest  them  in  the  idea  of  having  a 
close  season.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  along  that  line.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  us,  as  an  organization,  to  ask  of  the  Legislature  that  they  give  us  a  close 
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wason.  Let  it  DOt  cover  too  much  ground  and  l«^t  the  people  have  a  trial  of  it.  If 
we  find  it  neceesarj  to  extend  the  close  season  we  can  do  so.  Bat  the  idea  of  get- 
ting people  interested  in  re-stocking  the  streams,  I  think,  is  the  best  way  to  reach 
people  upon  this  topic.  They  are  very  sore  in  this  State  about  privileges  of  fish- 
ing on  their  own  premises.  Make  them  parties  to  guard  and  protect  the  fish,  and 
we  can  thereby  build  up  a  verj  decided  interest  in  fish  protection. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  next  topic,  "  What  are  the  best  Methods  of 
Securing  the  Enforcemei^t  of  the  Qame  an'd  Fish  Laws,  and  what  Additional  Legis- 
lation is  Necessary  for  the  Protection  of  Fish  and  Qame  ?  "  was  made  by 

Mr.  AppUgaie.  I  would  like,  if  it  would  suit  the  convenience  of  the  chairman 
and  members  interested,  to  have  a  little  discussion  before  the  report  is  made.  I 
would  like  to  have  an  expression  from  the  gentlemen  on  some  points  which  I  could 
make  orally,  and  which  would  aid  the  committee  in  making  a  report  that  would  be 
somewhat  more  acceptable.  The  first  thing  in  our  report  that  was  blocked  out  was 
in  relation  to  enlarging  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioner,  increasing  .the 
salary  of  the  Commissioner,  and  the  appropriation  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
commission. 

Th€  Chairman,    The  chair  will  not  object  to  an  increase  of  the  salary. 

The  committee  agreed  that  the,  salary  of  the  Commissioner  be  not  less  than 
one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  that  we  would  ask  the  Legislature  for  at  least  four 
thousand  dollars  a  year  in  addition  to  the  Commissioner's  salary,  thus  making  the 
work  effective.  We  have  a  very  large  territory  and  a  great  many  very  l^rge 
streams.  There  has  been  a  disposition  among  the  people  to  pay  little  attention  to 
the  State  law.  It  is  going  to  require  some  work  to  enforce  the  laws  and  carry  the 
work  along.    I  would  like  to  have  some  discussiou  on  this  subject 

The  Chavrman.  I  feel  like  saying,  from  my  knowledge  and  experience  which  has 
been  picked  up  within  the  last  two  years,  that  I  feel  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
a  larger  appropriation.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  I  had  had  a  thousand  dollars  to  have 
used  about  the  first  of  September  I  could  have  captured  almost  every  seine  In  the 
State.  Had  I  bad  money  at  that  time  I  could  have  followed  them  up.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  follow  up  these  laws  and  make  them  effective.  Farmers  do  not  like 
to  appear  before  those  who  fish  after  night.  They  do  not  care  to  inform  on  such 
men  and  run  the  risk  of  getting  their  bams  burned.  The  only  method  that  I  know 
of  by  which  the  violations  can  be  stopped,  and  the  only  means  by  which  we  have 
been  able  to  stop  them  so  far,  is  by  means  of  detectives.  When  a'man  is  picked  up 
and  fined,  it  carries  consternation  up  and  down  the  rivers.  It  requires  money  to 
get  detectives  to  work  up  such  cases  and  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers  which 
such  lawless  men  openly  avow  that  they  will  mete  out  to  any  one  who  opposes  them. 
Money  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  make  a  success  of  the  duties  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sioner. As  to  the  amount  of  salary  I  have  nothing  to  say.  A  man  who  puts  in  his 
time  faithfully  earns  that  much.  There  can  be  no  question  about  asking  the  Legis- 
latur<»  for  a  greater  appropriation. 

Eli  LiUy.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  We  have  an  example  before  us  of 
what  a  fishing  man  with  a  small  amount  of  money  can  do.  The  great  object  in 
this  movement  is  to  increase  the  food  supply  of  the  State.  I  know  of  no  other 
channels  of  supply  that  are  so  wantonly  encroached  upon  by  violators  of  the  law. 
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The  annual  snpply  of  food  from  the  etreams  will  very  rapidlj  increase  and  make 
itself  felt  if  there  is  that  protection  given  to  the  fish  t^at  is  given  those  things  of 
importance  to  us  in  the  different  matters  of  life.  We  have  an  instance  of  it  in 
some  waters  in  which  I  am  more  or  less  interested.  I  refer  to  Tnrkey  Lake,  now 
called  Wawasee.  Bat  a  few  years  ago  it  wa6  almost  impossible  for  the  angler  to  go 
there  and  get  a  respectable  string  of  fish.  Three  years  ago  we  undertook  by  moral 
suasion  to  encourage  the  people  to  preserve  the  fish.  We  had  managed  to  get  a 
little  hold  on  the  people  there.  Two  years  ago  the  matter  was  taken  up  very  earn- 
estly there  by  onr  Fish  Commissioner.  Although  his  salary  is  very  small,  aa  well 
as  the  appropriations,  he  undertook  to  protect  the  fish  there  by  the  local  encourage- 
ment offered.  Of  coarse  the  Government  has  been  called  upon  to  stock  that  body 
of  water.  It  is  the  most  important  body  of  water  in  the  State,  being  about  six 
miles  long,  with  the  communicating  waters  about  nine  miles.  It  is  the  home  of  the 
bass  (there  were  formerly  countless  numbers  of  the  black  bass),  yellow  perch,  sun- 
fiah  and  all  the  very  best  fishes  that  we  have.  The  Qovernment  has  lately  put  in 
fl  stock  of  California  trout.  We  have  seen  no  good  from  that  planting,  except 
when  the  new  law  waa  passed  doing  away  with  fishing  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Last  year  the  Government  put  in  a  car  load  of  black  pike,  a  fish  that  grows  in  the 
great  lakes  to  twenty-five  pounds.  The  people  were  aaked  to  help  deliver  these  fish 
to  all  parts  of  the  lake—the  Jones  and  Smiths  all  turned  out.  This  fall  we  saw  a 
Ipreat  many  of  these  fish  longer  than  my  hand.  There  the  bass  is  the  kind  of  fish 
that  we  want  to  protect  I  think  there  were  some  eleven  convictions  last  spring. 
This  fall  we  found  that  people  could  go  along  the  lake  and  bring  in  from  ten  to 
fifteen  black  bass.  The  fish  are  growing  and  thriving  very  rapidly  considering  the 
abort  time  they  have  been  protected.  This  brings  us  around  to  the  proposition : 
''That  if  a  little  money  will  secure  such  results,  what  vrill  a  larger  sum  do?" 

I  suppose  these  gentlemen  have  made  some  calculations  upon  which  to  base 
those  figures.  It  may  be  that  that  is  a  sufficient  amount  to  ask  for  at  the  present 
time.  I  think  that  four  thousand  dollars  expended  would  do  a  great  amount  of 
good.  We  ought  not  to  ask  for  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  this 
commission.  One  thousand  dollars,  as  a  salary  for  the  Commissioner,  i^  a  very 
small  amount  for  a  work  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  work  in  which  activity  and  service 
amount  to  a  great  deal.  Since  our  Commissioner  has  had  charge  of  this  matter  we 
have  seen  the  only  good  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes. 

There  should  be  some  provision  by  which  the  Commissioner  could  appoint 
deputies,  by  which  police  powers  would  be  given  to  these  deputies.  I  do  not  mean 
that.this  Association  should  be  an  organization  of  anglers  and  fancy  crack  shots, 
but  should  be  an  organization  of  the  people,  and  protect  their  best  interests — those 
that  go  to  make  up  some  of  our  comforts  and  tend  to  render  us  happy. 

The  Chairman,  In  relation  to  the  matter  of  violations  of  the  laws  at  Turkey 
Lake,  the  man  who  has  don^  the  most  of  the  work,  where  eleven  successful  arrests 
have  been  made,  says :  **  There  are  but  few  violators  of  the  law ;  we  have  been 
after  them ;  they  are  on  the  lookout  We  are  figuring  upon  a  scheme  how  to  trap 
them.  Only  three  or  four  are  troubling  us  now,  and  we  have  them  spotted."  This 
ahows  what  a  little  law  has  done  where  forty  thousand  pounds  of  fish  have  been 
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annually  sent  to  Chicago.  Here  are  the  resalts.  This  man  is  the  one  who  helped 
to  make  the  first  arrest  as  well  as  the  last  one. 

Mr,  Lilly,  I  had  a  letter,  a  daj  or  two  ago,  from  one  of  the  hest  citisens  of 
Koecinsko  County,  saying  that  there  are  scarcely  any  violations  of  the  law  there. 
He  has  a  good  chance  for  observation, 

Mr.  Border,  What  has  been  said  about  Turkey  Lake  might  be  said  about  one 
hundred  other  lakes  in  Northern  Indiana,  if  we  had  money  to  prosecute  violators 
of  the  law.  Not  only  the  lakes,  but  the  rivers  there,  need  protection.  We  need 
money  to  do  it  It  would  increase  the  food  supply,  and  give  recreation  to  thoee 
that  are  indoors  too  much.  The  tax  payers  of  the  State  can  afford  to  pay  a  rea- 
sonable amount  We  might  be  able  to  reach  several  more  lakes  with  a  little  larger 
amount  of  funds.  Cedar  Lake  is  in  just  the  same  condition  that  Turkey  Lake  wa» 
a  few  years  ago.  Perhaps  there  are  more  fish  taken  from  the  Kankakee  River 
than  any  other,  and  I  can't  understand  why  it  is  not  necessary  to  protect  the  Kan- 
kakee as  well  as  other  rivers.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  who  make  their  living 
along  that  river  by  shipping  fish  to  Chicago.  At  the  outlet  of  Cedar  Lake  is  a  dam 
about  eight  feet  high.  The  fish  have  been  caught  out  of  the  lake  and  others  can 
not  get  in  ic.  I  thyik  our  Fish  Commissioner  has  been  yerj  judicious  in  doing 
what  he  has.  He  should  receive  sufficient  compensation  to  enable  him  to  devote 
his  entire  time.  Detectives  should  be  employed,  as  well  as  legal  talent,  that  offend- 
ers may  be  prosecuted. 

Mr,  KewMT,  I  think  there  are  no  fishing  grounds  in  the  United  States  that 
excel  Indiana— especially  the  northern  part.  We  need  to  protect  the  lakes  more 
than  the  rivers.  It  is  convenient  to  go  to  Cedar  Lake  from  my  county — sixty 
miles  away.  It  is  the  greatest  fishing  ground  we  have  struck  anywhere.  If  we 
could  have  some  legislation,  even  without  money,  as  they  have  in  New  York,  we 
could  run  down  the  fish  pirate  and  catch  him.  If  we  could  have^  an  officer  around 
that  carried  with  him  the  authority  of  the  law.  our  Association  could  pay  him  for 
his  services.  There  is  a  class  of  people  about  these  lakes  who  care  nothing  for  the 
protection  of  fish — they  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  when  these  fish-pirates 
come  along  they  will  go  seining  wi<li  them,  carry  lanterns,  or  do  anything  else* 
We  could  soon  stop  it  if  we  only  had  some  official  who  carries  with  him  the  neces- 
sary authority.  The  law  now  is  that  the  supervisors  shall  look  after  the  violators 
of  the  fish  law,  but  they  pay  little  attention  to  the  matter.  I  am  in  favor  of  an 
appropriation  for  four  thousand  dollars,  or  twice  four  thousand,  if  we  can  get  it. 

The  Chairman,  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Applegate  is  to  auehoriae  the  Fish 
Commissioner  to  appoint  deputies  in  such  localities  as  he  thinks .  proper,  and  that 
they  be  paid  in  receiving  one-half  of  the  funds  collected. 

Mr,  Lilly,  The  Commissioner  himself  has  not  the  police  powers  that  ought 
to  be  conferred  upon  those  deputies.    I  think  the  proposition  a  good  one 

The  Chairman.  All  in  favor  of  the  proposition  say  "aye."  Carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr,  Applegaie,  In  regard  to  a  fish  hatchery,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  best  to  go  a  little  slow,  on  that  subject  at  least  The  government  has  estab- 
lished a  good  many  hatcheries,  and  so  far  it  seems  to  be  an  experiment.  We 
thought  it  best  not  to  ask  too  much  of  the  Legislature,  and  concluded  to  waive  thia 
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propoflition  for  the  present.  It  is  more  of  a  Northern  Indiana  proposition  than  a 
southern  one. 

Tke  Oiairman.  1  feel  like  saying  this  much  as  the  result  of  my  own  observa- 
tion :  I  honestly  do  not  consider  that  Indiana  needs  a  hatchery  to-day.  My  rea- 
sons are  these :  The  first  talk  about  the  hatchery  was  in  connection  with  raising 
white  fish  in  Lake  Michigan  at  Michigan  City.  The  other  States  have  been  very 
industrious  in  putting  white  fish  in  the  lakes;  and  so  far  as  any  other  fish  in 
Indiana  is  concerned,  the  only  fish  to  U8|  and  which  we  look  upon  as  the  great 
mogul,  is  the  black  bass,  and  it  is  impracticable  to  undertake  to  produce  this  fish 
by  means  of  a  hatchery. 

On  motion,  the  proposition  to  ask  for  the  establishment  of  a  hatehery  was  lost. 

Mr,  AppUgaU.  The  next  proposition  is :  **  The  sale  of  dynamite  should  be  reg- 
ulated by  law." 

The  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  that  this  ought  to  be  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 
ThosA  in  favor  sa^  aye.    Carried. 

Mr,  Applegate.    The  next  proposition  of  the  report  of  your  committee  is: 

"  There  should  be  a  close  season  for  all  fish  from to   .......  , 

and  the  possession  of  fish  in  close  season  should  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  illegal 
taking." 

Upon  that  subject  I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  from  a  very  good  farmer  and  a 
very  enthusiastic  fisherman.    The  letter  reads : 

Prather,  Ind.,  March  15, 1890. 
Hon.  Jas,  P.  AppUgcUe^  New  Albany^  Ind, : 

Dear  Sib — I  did  not  attend  the  fish  and  game  convention  at  Indianapolis,  but 
I  assure  you  that  I  have  read  the  report  of  the  proceedings  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest, and  write  you  to  encourage  you  as  much  as  I  can. 

There  were  some  few  things  said  that  I  do  not  exactly  like.  While  I  approve 
a  close  season,  I  think  from  April  1  to  June  15  entirely  too  long.  In  order  to  be 
effective,  a  law  of  closing  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  popular  with  the  farmer. 
The  proposed  closing,  as  stated,  would  practically  deprive  the  farmer  and  his  boys 
from  fishing,  as  he  could  not  catch  them  before  April  1,  and  June  15  brings  us  to 
harvest.  Such  a  law  would  rai«e  the  cry,  **  Those  town  fellows  have  got  the  law  so 
they  will  get  all  the  fish."  Besides,  you  no  doubt  know  the  bass  do  their  spawning 
almost  entirely  in  May.  I  would  suggest  that  the  closing  be  the  month  of  May 
only,  as  a  starting,  and  then,  if  necessary,  a  succeeding  Legislature  could  extend  it 
with  less  opposition. 

I  was  glad  to  notice  a  disposition  of  the  convention  to  extend  the  closing  to 
all  fishes.  To  undertake  to  exempt  black  bass  only  would  not  be  worth  a  rush. 
B7  all  means  have  the  bill  so  drafted  that  there  will  be  no  doubtful  point,  and 
make  the  carrying  of  fishing  tackle  about  the  creeks  prima  fade  evidence  of  guilt. 

There  is  one  suggestion  I  want  to  make.  I  have  been  thinking  much  about 
the  gar  fish.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  every  true  fisherman  dreads  to  see  the  flap 
of  the  tail  of  the  gar,  and  how  well  he  knows  he  had  just  as  well  move  somewhere 
else.    Now  can  not  we  devise  some  plan  to  get  these  ruinous  pests  and  destroy 
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them  ?  I  can  ahow  yoa  miles  of  the  finest  water  in  out  small  rivers  and  creeka 
where  thej  seem  to  have  complete  possession,  and  every  fish  coming  np  from  the 
lower  parte  of  the  risers  has  to  pass  the  gauntlet  of  these  ferocious  fish,  for  fish 
they  are,  and  our  laws  do  not  exempt  them.  I  believe  I  can  catch  them  by  whole- 
sale, but  would,  of  course,  as  the  law  now  is,  lay  myself  liable,  and,  as  you  see,  I 
have  every  faculty  on  the  watch  constantly  to  catch  the  dynamite  "  hogs ''  and  net- 
ters,  but  if  they  could  return  the  compliment  th<»y  would  show  no  mercy.  But 
my  plan  is  simply  to  get  a  net  in  the  stream  at  a  narrow  place  near  where  the  gars 
are  (they  are  easily  seen),  have  several  boat  crews  come  down  the  stream  pound- 
ing the  water,  and  drive  them  in.  I  verily  believe  some  such  pUn  carried  to  a 
success  would  do  more  to  re-stock  our  streams  with  fish  than  anything  of  which  I 
know.  They  could  be  taken  with  dynamite,  but  that  would  endanger  some  other 
fish,  as  large  cat  and  pike  do  not  seem  to  leave  like  other  fish  as  soon  as  the  gar 
appears.  Any  scheme  to  get  rid  of  the  «ar  should  be  backed  by  law  and  enforced 
by  some  o£5cer  so  as  not  to  start  poachers.  At  the  risk  of  being  tedious  will  Ray 
further,  that  after  studying  this  matter  for  years,  if  I  were  asked  what  is  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  restocking  our  streams,  I  would  answer  emphatically,  gar^  and  that 
I  would  expect  better  results  from  ridding  our  streams  of  them  than  from  a  good 
and  faithfully  executed  closing  season. 

Yours  truly,  George  W.  Hazzard. 

Mr.  Border.  One  word  in  regard  to  the  letter.  A  close  season  that  covers  the 
spawning  season  in  Southern  Indiana  would  cover  only  the  beginning  of  the 
spawning  season  in  northern  part  of  the  State.  We  want  to  make  it  sectional,  or 
else,  long  enough  to  cover  all  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Pleak.  I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  a  close  season.  Simply  having  a 
law  against  having  fishing  tackle  along  a  stream  or  make  it  criminal  to  have  fish 
in  one's  possession  will  not  be  efiectual  I  think  the  time  should  be  from  the  I5th 
-of  April  till  the  15th  of  June.  The  people  in  my  part  of  the  State  are  ripe  for  a 
close  season.  The  streams  have  been  depopulated  by  every  means  known  to  the 
art  of  killing  fish.  The  sentiment  among  the  people  is  for  some  protection  dur- 
ing the  spawning  season.  Let  us  ask  the  next  Legislature  to  give  us  from  Agpril 
16  to  June  15. 

Mr.  Allen  thought  that  the  close  season  should  begin  early  in  the  spring ;  that 
it  was  better  for  the  bass  to  have  laid  her  eggs  before  being  caught.  Said  that  the 
gar  pike  was  an  enemy  of  the  food  fishes,  and  should  not  be  protected  by  the  law. 
If  seining  with  not  less  than  two-inch  mesh  were  permitted  the  days  of  the  gar 
would  be  numbered. 

Mr.  Eenner,  in  discussing  the  spawning  season,  spoke  of  the  immense  quantity 
of  fish  that  were  taken,  from  the  lakes  through  holes  in  the  ice,  and  thought  that 
protection  should  be  given  them  on  this  point. 

•  Mr.  Applegate  asked  for  discussion  on  the  legality  of  a  law  that  would  give 
a  close  season  for  one  part  of  the  State  at  one  time,  and  another  part  at  different 
time. 

Mr.  Border  thought  that  a  law  giving  a  close  season  to  any  river,  with  all  its 
tributaries,  for  a  certain  time  in  the  year,  would  be  legal,  but  that  any  other 
division  of  the  territory  would  not  stand  the  constitutional  test. 
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Mr.  Lilly  thoaght  that  a  happj  mediam  should  be  strock  between  the  north- 
em  and  flouthem  parte  of  the  State— 'that  protection  should  be  asked  for  from  the 
15th  of  April  till  the  let  of  June,  or  from  the  time  at  which  fish  begin  to  spawn 
in  the  sou  ^hem  part  of  the  State  until  the  spawning  season  begins  in  the  north- 
ern part.  The  spawning  season  varies  more  in  the  lakes  than  in  'the  streams 
flowing  southward,  because  the  lakes  are  frozen  over  and  a  lower  temperature  of 
the  water  necessarily  follows.  We  want  to  ask  for  something  that  will  not  create 
local  opposition.  At  Turkey  Lake  we  have  obtained  a  good  deal  of  local  strength 
in  the  protection  of  fish  simply  because  we  deprive  ourselves  of  catching  them 
when  we  might  do  so  under  the  law.  There  should  be  a  close  season  for  the  blaqk 
bass  and  bluegill. 

Mr.  Ayplegaie,  How  would  you  determine  whether  a  person  who  might  be 
fishing  had  caught  a  black  bass  or  other  fish. 

Mr»  Lilly,    There  is  a  fine  point  there  which  we  need  to  carefully  consider. 

Mr.  Butler  said  that  the  benefits  of  legislation  would  be  largely  lost  if  the 
close  season  did  not  begin  near  the  middle  of  winter,  long  before  the  spawning  sea- 
son begins. 

Mr,  Applegate,  It  is  evident  shat  there  is  a  wide  difference  as  to  when  the 
close  season  should  be — especially  among  the  lake  fishermen  and  those  who  fish  in 
the  streams. 

The  CAatrman.  By  consent  further  discussien  will  be  deferred  until  seven 
o'clock  this  evening. 

Mr.  Applegate.  Your  committee  further  ask  that  it  should  be  unlawful  to  take 
game  fish  under  seven  inches  in  length  at  any  time  or  in  any  manner. 

The  gentlemen  discussing  this  subject  were  Messrs.  Border,  Pleak,  Applegate, 
Pitts,  Lilly  and  the  Chairman.  By  consent  further  discussion  was  waived  till  the 
evening  session. 

Mr.  Ayplegate.  The  next  topic  of  your  committee's  report  reads :  ''  Some  man- 
mer  should  be  provided  for  the  destruction  of  gar  fish,  turtles,  muskrats  and  other 
natural  enemies  of  the  fish,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  or  his 
deputies.''    Carried. 

The  seventh  topic  is:  "The  pollution  of  streams  should  be  prohibited  by 
law."    Carried. 

Your  committee  further  report  that :  *^  No  fishing  should  be  permitted  wHhin 
a  reasonable  distance  of  fish  ladders."    Carried. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  that  the  waters  stocked  bv  the 
State  government  and  private  parties  should  have  special  protection.  Most  of  the 
States  have  laws  to  this  effect,  and  fish  are  not  allowed*  to  be  taken  in  any  manner 
for  two  years  thereafter.  If  the  government  is  still  going  to  aid  us  in  re-stocking 
our  streams,  the  fish  must  be  protected.  Within  three  weeks  time  arter  we  had 
put  some  handsome  bass  in  the  streams  of  Southern  Indiana,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred were  caught  by  parties  from  Louisville. 

Mr.  Lilly  spoke  briefly  of  the  financial  status  of  the  Association,  after  which 
the  Chairman  called  for  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Blair.    I  have  the  following  report  to  make  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  : 

34— Aqr. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURERr-EXHIBIT  **A." 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  18, 1890. 

2o  the  Indiana  Stale  F\sh  and  Qame  Asaoeiation: 

Your  Secretary  and  Treasurer  submits  the  following  report  of  monej  received 
and  paid  out : 


CASH  RKCEIVED. 


1889. 


Dec.  19.    Col.  W.  T.  Dennis $3  00 

Col.  Ely  LUly 3  00 

O.  P.  Jenkins 3  00 

M.  D.  Butler 3  00 

Dr.  P.  G.  C.  Hunt •   ...  3  00 

B.  Border 3  00 

A.  B.  Prather 3  00 

William  R.  Pleak 3  00 

F.  M.  Ruker 3  00 

O.  F.  Dewey * 3  00 

Dr.  0.  K.  Metcalf 3  00 

Willis  Viyen 3  00 

H.  a  Tucker 3  00 
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II 
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1S90. 
Jan.  3. 


W.  P.  Fishback $3  00 

Dr.  8.  T.  Yancey 3  00 

O.  8.  Chamberlain 3  00 

Apr.  26.    K  B.  Sellers 3  00 


((       u 


u     u 


Total $51  00 


CREDITS. 


1890. 


Jan.    9.    To  receipt  books $1  75 

Feb.  15.    To  U.  8.  transporUtion,  112  packages 28  06 

Feb.  12.    Frank  Smith,  printing  91  postals 75 

Mar.  20.    To  Indianapolis  Sentinel 4  00 

Mar.  27.    To  postage  and  express  charges 8  05 

June  6.    To  postage  and  express  charges 5  87 

Dec.  17.    To  postage  and  wrapping  paper 5  98 


Total $54  46 
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BSCAPITUI^TIOir. 

Total  expenaee  paid. $54  46 

Bill  unpaid,  Frank  Smith 2  95 

$57  41 
Cash  paid  out S47  73 

Amount  to  be  paid 9  68 

Balance  cash  on  hands 8  27 

Deficit  in  treasury *   * $6  41 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

JxBSE  H.  Blaib, 
Searetaty  omd  TVeasurer, 
Examined  and  allowed  December  18, 1890. 

W.  T.  Dennis, 
Oiairman  EaDeeuUve  OommUee, 

The  Chmrman»  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  will  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  auditing  and  approval. 

The  following  letter  from  the  U.  8.  Fish  Commissioner  was  read  by  the  chair- 
man: 

Washinqton,  D.  C,  Dec.  9, 1890. 
W.  T.  Dennis,  Etq.,  Richmond,  Ind: 

Deab  Mr.  DEKNis~It  is  a  fresh  impulse  to  enthusiastic  work  when  I  per- 
ceive such  indications  of  activity  in  fish-culture  work  as  are  manifested  in  your 
circular  of  December  6.  It  would  be  a  great  gratification  to  me  to  be  able  to  attend 
the  meeting,  but  I  regret  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  do  so.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  from  yon  a  report  of  the  meeting,  and  copies  of  such  papers  as  may  be  read 
and  published,  as  all  such  subjects  cover  matters  of  very  great  interest  to  ua> 

Very  truly  yours, 

MABSHAIiL  McDONAIiD, 

Commimoner, 

Mr,  AppUgate,  I  have  prepared  a  little  resolution  which  I  am  anxious  to 
have  adopted : 

Beaolved,  That  the  President  appoint  one  or  more  members  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  attend  the  farmer's  institutes,  or  as  many  as  practicable,  and  discuss  the  fish 
and  game  questions  of  the  State,  to  the  end  that  a  healthy  pn^lio  sentiment  be  cre- 
ated in  favor  of  the  laws  on  these  subjects. 

Carried. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  until  7:S0  p.  m. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  who  said :  **  Qentlemen, 
the  order  of  the  daj  is  the  consideration  of  the  close  season.'' 

Mr,  LiUy.  In  order  to  get  the  matter  before  the  convention,  I  move,  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  close  season  for  all  fish  be  from  the  15th  of 
April  to  the  15th  of  Jane,  and  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  fish  through  the  ioe  at 
any  time  or  hj  any  means. 

Carried. 

The  Chaiirman.  The  next  subject  is  to  have  fish  that  are  less  than  a  certain 
length  thrown  back  into  the  water. 

Mr.  Border,  I  move  that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  it  be  unlawful  to 
catch  and  keep  any  bass,  wall>ejed  pike,  perch  or  pickerel  under  eight  inches  in 
length. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Applegate,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing revised  report,  which  was  adopted : 

Mr.  President — Your  Committee  on  Legislation  would  respectfully  report : 

1.  That  the  ofiBice  of  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  should  be  raised  to  a  higher 
rank,  its  duties  and  powers  enlarged,  and  the  emoluments  inereased.  The  salary 
of  the  Commissioner  riiould  not  be  less  than  $1,000  per  annum,  and  the  amount  of 
$4,000  per  annum  should  be  appropriated  for  the  necessary  expense  of  the  office. 
The  Commissioner  should  have  the  power  to  make  arrests,  and  to  appoint  deputies 
in  eabh  county,  the  fees  of  the  deputies  to  be  collected  from  violators  of  the  law. 

2.  There  should  be  a  close  season  for  all  fish  from  April  15  to  June  15,  and 
the  possession  of  fish  during  that  time  should  b^  prima  facte  evidence  of  illegal 
taking,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  fish  through  the  ice  at  any  time. 

3.  It  should  be  unlawful  to  take  game  fish  under  eight  inches  in  length  at 
any  time. 

4.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  destruction  of  gar  fish. 

5.  Persons  making  arrests  should  be  authorized  to  destroy  nets,  seines, 
traps,  etc. 

6.  Persons  should  be  prohibited  from  entering  upon  the  enclosed  lands  of 
another,  with  fishing  tackle  in  their  possession,  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
owner  or  tenant. 

7.  The  pollution  of  streams  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

8.  The  sale  of  dynamite  should  be  regulated  by  law. 

9.  No  fishing  should  be  permitted  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  fish-lad- 
ders. 

This  report  might  close  here,  but  your  committee  would  respectfully  represent: 

1.  That  it  is  deemed  advisable  not  to  ask  for  too  large  an  appropriation,  for 
fear  of  defeating  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained. 

2.  To  make  laws  effective  they  must  be  sustained  by  public  opinion.  If  our 
laws  are  too  drastic,  they  can  not  be  enforced.  If  we  require  the  people  to  pay,  or 
do  too  much,  they  will  pay  or  do  nothing.  If  we  make  the  close  season  too  longy 
it  will  be  disregarded  altogether. 
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3.  The  hatching  of  fish  maj  well  be  left,  for  the  present,  to  the  general  Got- 
emment  By  neoessary  amendments  to  oar  laws,  and  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  same;  bj  providing  fish  ladders  wherever  needed ;  preventing  seining  and  other 
illegal  destruction  of  fish;  keeping  the  streams  unpolluted ;  destroying  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  fish ;  a  close  season  during  spawning  time ;  not  catching  out  the 
babies ;  preserving  the  timber  along  our  streams,  and,  generally,  trying  to  save  the 
natural  supply,  and  then  with  the  aid  of  the  Qovemment  in  re-stooking,  we  will 
soon  have  our  lakes  and  streams  well  stocked  with  fish. 

J.  P.  Applbgate, 

Chairman, 

The  Chairman,  This  is  the  time  for  electing  new  officers  of  the  Association, 
the  term  of  the  present  officers  having  expired. 

Mr,  AppUffole,  I  move  that  the  present  officers  be  continued  for  another  year. 
Carried. 

Mr,  Lilly.  I  do  not  think  this  meeting  ought  to  adjourn  without  some  ex- 
pression of  the  appreciation  that  we  feel  on  account  of  the  able  manner  in  which 
our  Fish  Commissioner  has  conducted  his  work  during  the  past  year,  and  I  move 
that  this  Association  tender  a  vote  oi  thanks  to  Hon.  William  T.  Dennis,  State 
Fish  Commissioner,  for  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  performed 
the  duties  of  his  office  during  the  past  two  years.  We  do  earnestly  desire  that  he 
be  continued  in  the  work,  and  con^ially  recommend  him  to  the  Qovernor  for  re- 
appointment   Carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Applegate  the  Chair  appointed  the  following  special  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation :  Albert  T.  Beck,  A.  W.  Hatch  and  Ben.  L.  SmiUi. 

Mr,  HowUmd,  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  Mr.  Jesse  Blair  for 
his  services  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer.    Carried. 

On  motion  the  Convention  adjourned. 

WILLIAM  T.  DENNIS, 

Prtndmt, 

Jesse  H.  Blair, 

Secretary, 
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